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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


JL  HE  historical  transactions  contained  in'  this  play,  take  in  the 
compass  of  above  thiry  years.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  our 
author,  in  the  three  parts  of  Heary  VI.  has  not  been  very  precise 
to  the  date  and  disposition  of  his  facts  ;  but  shuffled  them,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  out  of  time.  For  instance,  the  Lord  Talbot 
is  killed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Act  of  this  play,  who  in  reality 
did  not  fall  till  the  13th  of  July,  1453:  and  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  VI.  opens  with  the  marriage  of  the  king,  which  was  so- 
lemnized eight  years  before  Talbot*s  death,  in  the  year  1445. 
Again,  in  the  Second  Part,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham  is  introduced 
to  insult  Queen  Margaret ;  though  her  penance  and  banishment 
for  sorcery  happened  three  years  before  that  princess  came  over  to 
England.  I  could  point  out  many  other  transgressions  against 
history,  as  far  as  the  order  of  time  is  concerned.  Indeed,  though 
there  are  several  master-strokes  in  these  three  plays,  which  in- 
contestably  betray  the  workmanship  of  Shakspeare ;  yet  I  am 
almost  doubtful,  whether  they  were  entirely  of  his  writing.  And 
unless  they  were  wrote  by  him  very  early,  I  should  rather  imagine 
them  to  have  been  brought  to  him  as  a  director  of  the  stage ; 
and  so  have  received  some  finishing  beauties  at  his  hand.  An 
accurate  observer  will  easily  see,  the  diction  of  them  is  more  ob- 
solete, and  the  numbers  more  mean  and  prosaical,  than  in  the 
generality  of  his  genuine  compositions.    Theobald. 

Having  eiven  my  opinion  very  fully  relative  to  these  plays  at 
the  end  of  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  it  is  here  only 
necessary  to  apprise  the  reader  what  my  hypothesis  is,  that  he 
may  be  the  better  enabled,  as  he  proceeds,  to  judge  concerning 
its  probability.  Like  many  others,  I  was  long  struck  with  the 
many  evident  Shaksperianisms  in  these  plays,  which  appeared  to 
me  to  carry  such  decisive  weight,  that  I  could  scarcely  bring  my- 
self to  examine  with  attention  any  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  urged  against  his  being  the  author  of  them.  I  am  now 
surprised,  (and  mv  readers  perhaps  may  say  the  same  thing  of 
themselves,)  that  I  should  never  have  adverted  to  a  very  striking 
circumstance  which  distinguishes  this  Jirst  part  from  the  other 
parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  This  circumstance  is,  that  none  of 
these  Shaksperian  passages  are  to  be  found  here,  though  several 
are  scattered  through  the  two  other  parts.  I  am  therefore  deci- 
sively of  opinion  that  this  play  was  not  written  by  Shakspeare. 
The  reasons  on  which  that  opinion  is  founded,  are  stated  at  large 
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ID  the  Dinertation  above  referred  to.  But  I  would  here  request 
the  reader  to  attend  particularly  to  the  versification  of  this  piece, 
(of  which  almost  every  line  has  a  pause  at  the  end,)  which  is  so 
different  from  that  of  Shakspeare*s  undoubted  plays,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  succeeding  pieces  as  altered  by  him,  and 
so  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  tragedies  written  by  others 
before  and  about  the  time  of  his  first  commencing  author,  that 
this  alone  might  decide  the  question,  without  taking  into  the  ac- 
count the  numerous  classical  allusions  which  are  found  in  this 
first  part.  The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  this  argu- 
ment deserves  attention^  from  the  several  extracts  from  those  an- 
.  cient  pieces  which  he  will  find  in  the  Elssay  on  this  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  second  and  third  puts  of  King  Henry  VI. 
or,  as  they  were  originally  called.  The  Contention  of  the  Two 
famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  they  stand,  in  my  appre- 
hension, on  a  very  different  ground  from  that  of  this  first  part,  or, 
as  I  believe  it  was  anciently  called.  The  Play  of  King  Henry  VI. 
— ^The  Contention,  &c.  printed  in  two  parts,  in  quarto,  the 
first  part  in  1594,  and  the  second  in  1595,  was,  I  conceive, 
the  production  of  some  playwright  who  preceded,  or  was  con- 
temporary with  Shakspeare ;  and  out  of  that  piece  he  formed 
the  two  plays  which  are  now  denominated  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  or  King  Henry  VI. ;  as,  out  of  the  old  plays  of  King 
John  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  he  formed  two  new  plays 
with  the  same  titles.  For  the  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  is 
formed,  I  must  again  refer  to  my  Essay  on  this  subject. 

This  old  play  of  Kine  Henry  VI.  now  before  us,  or  as  our  au- 
thor's editors  have  called  it,  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  I 
suppose,  to  have  been  written  in  1589,  or  before.  See  An  At- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakspeare*s  Plays,  vol.  ii.  The 
disposition  of  facts  in  these  three  plays,  not  always  corresponding 
with  the  dates,  which  Mr.  Theobald  mentions,  and  the  want  of 
uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  series  of  events  exhibited,  may 
perhaps  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  now 
stated.  As  to  our  author's  having  accepted  these  pieces  as  a  Di- 
rector  of  the  stage,  he  had,  I  fear,  no  pretension  to  such  a  situa- 
tion at  so  early  a  period*     Malonb. 

The  chief  argument  on  which  the  first  paragraph  of  the  foregoing 
note  depends,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  conclusive.    This  lustoricu 
play  might  have  been  one  of  our  author's  earliest  dramatick 
efforts  :  and  almost  every  youn^  poet  begins  his  career  by  imita- 
tion.   Shakspeare,  therefore,  till  he  felt  his  own  strength,   per« 
haps  servilely  conformed  to  the  style  anddmanner  of  his  pred< 
sors.    Thus,  the  captive  eaglet  describe  by  Rowe : 
"  ■         a  while  endures  his  cage  and  chains, 
"  And  like  a  prisoner  with  the  clown  remains : 
'*  But  when  his  plumes  shoot  forth,  his  pinions  swell, 
'*  He  quits  the  rustickand  his  homely  cell. 
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**  Breaks  from  his  bonds,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
"  Full  in  the  sun's  bright  beams  he  soars  away." 
What  further  remarks  I  may  offer  on  this  subject,  will  appear 
in  the  form  of  notes  to  Mr.  Malone's  Essay,  from  which  t  do 
not  wantonly  differ, — though  hardily,   I  confess,   as  tar  as  my 
aentiments  may  seem  to  militate  against  those  of  Dr.  Fanner. 

Steevens* 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Duke  of  Gloster,  Uncle  to  the  King,  and  Protector. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  Uncle  to  the  King,  and  Regent  of  France. 

Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  great  Uncle  to  the 
King. 

Henrt  Beaufort,  great  Uncle  to  the  Kins,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  afterwards  Cardinal. 

John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset  ;  afterwards,  Duke. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  eldest  Son  of  Richard  late  Earl 
OF  Cambridge;  afterwards  Duke  of  York. 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury: 

John  Talbot,  his  Son. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Mortimer's  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer. 

Sir  John  Fastolfe. 

Sir  William  Lucy. 

Sir  William  Glansdals. 

Sir  Thomas  Gargrave. 

Major  of  London.    Woodville,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose,  or  York  Faction. 

Basset,  of  the  Red  Rose,  or  Lancaster  Faction. 

Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  King  of  France. 

Reignier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  King  of  Naples. 

Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Duke  of  ALEN90N. 

Governor  of  Paris. 

Bastard  of  Orleans, 

Master  Gunner  of  Orleans,  and  his  Son. 

General  of  the  French  Forces  in  BourdeauK. 

A  French  Sergeant. 

A  Porter. 

An  old  Shepherd,  Father  to  Joan  la  Pucbllb. 

Margaret,  Daughter  to  Rsignier;  afterwards  married  to 

King  Henry. 
Countess  of  Auvergne. 
Joan  la  Pucblle,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Arc 

Fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucblle,  Lords,  Warders  of  the 
Tower,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  several 
Attendants  both  on  the  English  and  French. 

I^CENE,  partly  in  England^  and  partly  in  France. 


FIRST  PART  OF 

KING    HENRY   VI. 


ACT  L    SCENE  I. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

Dead  march.  Corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth 
discovered,  lying  in  state;  attended  on  by  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  Gloster,  and  Exeter  ;  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  ^  the  Bishop  of  Winchester^ 
Heralds,  S^c. 

Bed.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black  ^  yield  day 
^  to  night ! 

/  '  Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states^ 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  ^  in  the  sky ; 

*  —  earl  of  Warwick  ;]  The  Earl  qf  Warwick  who  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  first  scene  of  this  play  is  Richard  BeaU" 
champ,  who  is  a  character  in  Kin^  Henrjr  V.  The  Earl  who  ap* 
pears  in  the  subsequent  part  of  it,  is  Richard  Nevil,  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  became  possessed  of  the  title  in  right  of 
his  wife,  Anne,  sister  of  Henry  Beauchamp,  Dake  of  Warwick, 
on  the  death  of  Anne  his  only  child  in  1449.  Richard,  the  father 
of  this  Henry,  was  appointed  governor  to  the  kin^,  on  the  demise 
of  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  died  m  l^SQ.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  author  meant  to  confound  the  two 
characters.     Ritson. 

*  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,]  Alluding  to  our  ancient 
stage-practice  when  a  tragedy  was  to  be  expected.  So,  in  Sid- 
ney's Arcadia,  book  ii. :  *'  There  arose,  even  with  the  sunne,  a 
vaile  of  darke  cloudes  before  his  face,  which  shortly  had  blacked 
over  all  the  face  of  heaven,  preparing  (as  it  were)  a  moumfull 
stage  for  a  tragedie  to  be  placed  on/'  See  also  Mr.  Malone*s 
Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage.    Stbbybns. 

^  Brandish  your  crystal  tresses—]     Crystal  is  an  epithet  re- 
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And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolthig  stars. 
That  have  consented  ^  unto  Henry's  death  ! 


peatedly  bestowed  on  comets  by  our  ancient  writers.    So»  in  a 
Sonnet,  by  Lord  Sterline,  1604 : 

*''When  as  those  chrystal  com^XA  whiles  appear." 
Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  book  i.  c.  z.  apphes  it  to  a  lady's 
free: 

"  Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  chrystd  face.** 
Agun,  in  an  ancient  song  entitled  The  falling  out  of  Loven  is 
the  renewing  of  Love : 

**  You  chrystal  planets  shine  all  clear 
*'  And  light  a  lover*s  way.*' 
"  There  is  als»a  white  comet  with  silver  hdres/*  says  Pliny,  as 
translated  by  P.  Holland,  1601 .    Stbbvbnb. 

4  That  have  consbwtbp-t-]  If  this  expression  means  no 
more  than  that  the  stars  gave  a  bare  consent^  or  agreed  to  let 
King  Henry  die,  it  does  no  great  honour  to  its  author.  I  believe 
to  consent^  in  this  instance,  means  to  ad  in  concert.  Concentus^ 
Lat.  Thus  Erato  the  muse,  applauding  the  song  of  Apollo^  in 
Lyly*8  Midas,  1592,  cries  out:  "  O  sweet  consent r*  i.  e.  sweet 
union  of  sounds.  Again,  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  b.  iv.  c.  ii. : 
'*  Such  musioc  his  wise  words  with  time  consented.' 
Again,  in  his  translatidn  of  Virgirs  Culex : 

^'  Chaunted  their  sundry  notias  with  sweet  concent.* 
Agun,  in   Chapman*s  version  of  the  24th  book  of  Homer*s 
Odyssey: 

*•  — —  all  the  sacred  nine 
**  Of  deathless  muses,  paid  thee  dues  divine : 
"  By  varied  turns  their  heavenly  voices  venting ; 
**  All  in  deep  passion  for  thy  death  consenting" 
Consented^  or  as  it  should  be  spelt,  concented,  means,  haue 
thrown  themselves  into  a  malignant  configuration,  to  promote  the 
death  of  Henry.    Spenser,  in  more  than  one  instance,  spells  this 
word  as  it  appears  in  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  as  does  Ben  Jooson, 
in  his  Epithalamion  on  Mr.  Weston.    The  following  lines, 
'*  — — ~  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap, 
••  That  plotted  thus,**  &c. 
seem  to  countenance    my  explanation;    and    Falstaff  says    of 
Shallow's  servants,  that  "  —  they  flock  together  in  consent^  like 
so  many  wild  geese.**    See  also  TuUy  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii« 
ch.  xlvi. :  **  Nolo  in  stellarum  ratione  multus  vobis  videri,  roaxi- 
meoue  earum  quae  errare  dicuntur.     Quarum  tantus  est  concentus 
ex  aissimilibus  motibus,**  &c. 

Milton  uses  the  wQrd,  and  with  the  same  meaning,  |n  his. 
Penserpso: 


(» 


•» 
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King  Henry  the  fifth  ^,  too  feunous  to  live  long  ^ ! 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

Glo.  England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deserving  to  command  : 
His    brandish'd   sword    did   blind    men  with  his 

beams; 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings  ^ ; 
His  sparkling  eyes  replete  with  wrathful  fire. 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  sun,  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech  : 

••  Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
*'  With  planet,  or  with  element."     Steevens. 
Steevens  is  right  in  his  explanation  of  the  word  consented.    So, 
in  The   Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  the .  Merchant  says  to 
Merrythought : 

**  — — -  too  late,  I  well  perceive, 
"  Thou  art  consenting  to  my  daughter's  loss." 
and  in  The  Chances,  Antonio,  speaking  of  the  wench  who  robbed 
him,  says : 

**  And  also  the  fiddler  who  was  consenting  with  her." 
meaning  the  fiddler  that  was  her  accomplice. 

The  word  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  fifth 
icene  of  this  Act,  where  Talbot  says  to  his  troops : 
*'  Yon  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death, 
"  For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge." 

M.  Masov. 
Consent^  in  all  the  books  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  lon^ 
afterwards,  is  the  usual  spelling  of  the  word  concent.  See  vol.  xi. 
p.  92,  n.  3.  In  other  places  I  have  adopted  the  modern  and 
more  proper  spelling ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  I  apprehend, 
the  word  was  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.  In  the  second  Act, 
Talbot,  reproaching  the  soldiery^  uses  the  same  expression, 
certainly  without  any  idea  of  a  malignant  configuration  : 

**  You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death.'*     Maloke. 
^  Henry  the  fifth,]     Old  copy,  redundantly, — "  King  Henry," 
&e.     Steevens. 
^  —  too  famous  to  live  long !]     So,  in  King  Richard  III. : 
"  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long." 

Steevens. 
7  His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings  ;]     So,  in 
Trmlus  and  Cressida : 

"  The  dragon  xoing  of  night  overspreads  the  earth." 

ST££VB^'S. 
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He  ne*er  lift  up  his  hand»  but  conquered. 
ExE.  We  mourn  in  black ;  Why  mourn  we  not 
^  in  blood  ? 

L  Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shall  revive : 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify. 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
[What  ?  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap, 
[  That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle-witted  French  ^ 
Conjurere jaid  sorcerere,  that,  afraid  of  him. 
By  magick  verses  have  contriv'd  his  end  ? 

fViNi   He  was  a  king  bless'd  of  the  King  of 
kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment  day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fought : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 
Glo.  The  church !  where  is  it  ?  Had  not  church- 
men pray'd. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed : 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince. 
Whom,  like  a  school-boy,  you  may  over-awe, 
fTjN.  Gloster,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  pro- 
tector ; 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud  ;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe. 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen,  may. 

®  —  the  subtle-witted  French,  &c.]  There  was  a  notion  pre* 
valent  a  long  time,  that  life  might  be  taken  away  by  metrical 
charms.  As  superstition  grew  weaker,  these  charms  were  ima- 
gined only  to  have  power  on  irrational  animals.  In  our  author*s 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  Irish  could  kill  rats  by  a  song. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Reginald  Scots  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  1584* :  "  The 
Irishmen  addict  themselves,  &c.  yea  they  will  not  sticke  to 
fiffirme  tha(  they  can  r»ma  either  man  or  beast  to  death.*' 

Steevens. 
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Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh ; 
And  ne*er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st. 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 

Bed.  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minds 
in  peace ! 
Let's  to  the  altar !— Heralds,  wait  on  us  :— 
Instead  of  gold,  we'll  offer  up  our  arms ; 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead. — 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years, 
When  at  their  mothers'  moistenM  eyes  ^  babes  shall 

suck; 
Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears  ', 

9  .«.  MOIST  eyes  — ]  Thus  the  second  folio.  The  first,  redun- 
dantly,— moistened.     Steevens. 

1  Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears,]  Mr*  Pope— ma- 
risk.  All  the  old  copies  read,  a  nourish  :  and  considering  it  is 
sud  in  the  line  immediately  preceding,  that  babes  shall  suck  at 
their  mothers'  moist  eyes,  it  seems  very  probable  that  our  author 
wrote,  a  nourice,  i.  e.  that  the  whole  isle  should  be  one  common 
nurse,  or  naurisher,  of  tears  :  and  those  be  the  nourishment  of  its 
miserable  issue.    Theobald. 

Was  there  ever  such  nonsense !  But  he  did  not  know  that  ma- 
rUh  is  an  old  word  for  marsh  or  fen  ;  and  therefore  very  judiciously 
thus  corrected  by  Mr.  Pope.     Warburton. 

We  should  certainly  read — marish.    So,  in  The  Spanish  Tra- 

**  Made  mountains  marshy  with  spring-tides  of  my  tears.** 

RiTSON. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  what  we  call  at  present  a  stew^  in 
which  fish  are  preserved  alive,  was  anciently  called  a  nourish, 
NouricCf  however,  Fr.  a  nurse,  was  anciently  spelt  many  different 
ways,  among  which  nourish  was  one.  So,  in  Syr  Eglamour  of 
Artois,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

*'  Of  that  chylde  she  was  blyth, 
"  After  noryshes  she  sent  belive.*' 
A  nourish  therefore  in  this  passage  of  our  author  may  signify  a 
nurse,  as  it  apparently  does  in  The  Tragedies  of  John  Bochas,  by 
Lydgate,  b.  i.  c.  xii. : 

**  Athenes  whan  it  was  in  his  floures 
**  Was  ciUled  nourish  of  philosophers  wise." 
Jubs  tellus  generat,  leonum 

Arida  nutrix.    Stee  v^n  s  • 
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And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead.-— 
Henry  the  fifth !  thy  ghost  I  invocate ; 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils  ! 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens ! 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make. 
Than  Julius  Caesar,  or  bright  ^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture : 
Ouienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleai^s 
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Spenser,  in  his  Ruins  of  'Hme,  uses  nourice  as  an  English 
word : 

"  Chaucer,  the  nourice  of  antiquity."    M  alone. 

^  Than  Julius  Caesar,  or  bright — ]  I  can*t  guess  the  occasion 
of  the  hemistich  and  imperfect  sense  in  this  place ;  'tis  not  impos- 
sible it  might  have  been  filled  up  with — Francis  Drake^  though 
that  were  a  terrible  anachronism  (as  bad  as  Hector*s  quoting 
Aristotle  in  Troilus  and  Cressida) ;  yet  perhaps  at  the  time  that 
brave  Englishman  was  in  his  glory,  to  an  English-hearted  audience, 
and  pronounced  by  some  favourite  actor,  the  thing  might  be  po- 
pular, though  not  judicious ;  and,  therefore,  by  some  critick  in  fa^ 
vour  of  the  author,  afterwards  struck  out.  &ut  this  is  a  mere 
slight  conjecture.    Pops. 

To  confiite  the  slight  conjecture  of  Pope,  a  whole  page  of  ve- 
hement opposition  is  annexed  to  this  passage  by  Theobdd.    Sir, 
Thomas  Hanmerhas  stopped  at  Casar — perhaps  more  judiciously. 
It  might,  however,  have  been  written — or  bright  Berenice, 

Johnson. 

Pope's  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  this  peculiar  circumstance, 
that  two  blazinfi^  stars  (the  JuUum  sidus)  are  part  of  the  arms  of 
the  Drake  family.  It  is  well  known  that  fomilies  and  arms  were 
much  more  attended  to  in  Shakspeare's  time,  than  they  are  at  this 
day.     M.  Mason. 

This  blank  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  transcriber's  or  compo- 
sitor's not  being  able  to  make  out  the  name.  So,  in  a  subsequent 
passage  the  word  Nero  was  omitted  for  the  same  reason.  See  the 
Dissertation  at  the  end  of  the  third  part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

Malons. 

3  Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans,]  This  verse  might 
be  completed  [as  Mr.  Capell  observes]  by  the  insertion  ofRoilen 
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Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost. 
Bbd.  What  say'st  thou,  man,  before  dead  Henry's 
corse  ? 
/  Speak  softly  ;  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
/  Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 
'       Glo.  Is  Paris  lost  ?  is  Roiien  yielded  up  ? 

If  Henry  were  recall*d  to  life  again, 
I  These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the 
I  ghost. 

ExE.  How  were  they  lost  ?  what  treachery  was 

us'd  ? 
Mess.  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and  mo- 
ney. 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered, — 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions ; 
And,  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatched  and  fought, 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals. 
One  would  have  lingering  wars,  with  little  cost ; 
Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings ; 
A  third  thinks  \  without  expence  at  all. 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained. 
Awake,  awake,  English  nobility ! 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours,  new-begot : 
Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms ; 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

ExE.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral. 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides  ^. 

Bed.  Me  they  concern ;  regent  I  am  of  France : — 
Give  me  my  steeled  coat,  1 11  fight  for  France. — 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes ! 

among  the  places  lost,  as  Gloster  in  his  next  speech  infers  that  it 
had  been  mentioned  with  the  rest.     Steevens. 

4  A  third  man  thinks  J    Thus  the  second  folio.     The  first  omits 
the  word — man^  and  consequently  leaves  the  verse  imperfect. 

Steevens. 
^  —  HBR  flowing  tides.]     i.  e.  £ngland*s  flowing  tides. 

Malone. 
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Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  6yes, 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries^. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess.   Lords,  view  these  letters,  full  of  bad 

mischance, 

France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite ; 

Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import : 

The  Dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims ; 

The  bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join'd ; 

Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 

The  duke  of  Alenqon  flieth  to  his  side. 

ExE^  The  Dauphin  crowned  king  I  all  fly  to  him ! 

O,  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 

Glo.  We    will  not   fly,   but    to   our  enemies' 
throats : — 

Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  Y\\  fight  it  out. 

Bed.  Gloster,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  my  forward- 
ness? 

An  army  have  I  muster'd  in  my  thoughts. 

Wherewith  already  France  is  over-run. 

Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

3  Mess.  My  gracious  lords, — to  add  to  your  la- 

ments. 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, — 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight, 
Betwixt  the  stout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 
fFiN.  What!  wherein  Talbot  overcame  ?  is*tso? 
3  Mess.  O,  no;  wherein  lord  Talbot  was  over- 
thrown : 
The  circumstance  111  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord, 

^  —  their  intermissive  miseries.]  i.  e.  their  miseries,  which 
have  had  only  a  short  intermission  from  Henry  the  Fifth's  death 
to  my  coming  amongst  them.     Warburton. 
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Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans^ 

Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop  \ 

By  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  French 

Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon : 

No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers ; 

Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluck'd  out  of  hedges. 

They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly. 

To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in. 

More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 

Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought. 

Enacted  wonders "  with  his  sword  and  lance. 

Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand  him ; 

Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  slew  ^ : 

The  French  exclaim'd.  The  devil  was  in  arms ; 

All  the  whole  army  stood  agaz'd  on  him  : 

His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 

A  Talbot !  a  Talbot !  cried  out  amain. 

And  rush'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle '  • 

Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  seal'd  up. 

If  sir  John  Fastolfe  *^  had  not  played  the  coward  ; 

7  Having  pull  scarce,  &c.]     The  modern  editors  rcBd— -scarce 
JuU,  but,  I  think,  unnecessarily.    So«  in  The  Tempest : 

"         ■  Prospero,  master  of  t^JuB  poor  cell."    Stebvbns. 
*  above  human  thought. 

Enacted  wonders  — "]     Sio,  in  King  Richard  III. : 

*'  The  king  enacts  more  voonders  than  a  man.**  Stesvbns. 
9  —  he  SLEW  :]     I  suspect  the  author  wtoXeJiew.    Malone. 
■  And  ni8h*d  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle.]     Again,  in  the 
fifth  Act  of  this  play : 

"  So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French.*' 
The  same  phrase  had  occurred  in  the  first  part  of  Jeronimo, 
1605: 

"  Meet,  Don  Andrea !  yes,  in  the  battlers  bowels" 

Stbevens. 
^  If  sir  John  Fastolfe^  &c.]  Mr.  Pope  has  taken  notice,  "  That 
Falstaff  is  here  introduced  again,  who  was  dead  in  Henry  V.  The 
occasion  whereof  is,  that  this  play  was  written  before  King 
Henry  IV.  or  King  Henry  V.**  But  it  is  the  historical  Sir  John 
Fastolfe  (for  so  he  is  called  in  both  our  Chroniclers)  that  is  here 
mentioned ;  who  was  a  lieutenant  general,  deputy  regent  to  the 
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He  being  in  the  vaward,  (placed  behind  % 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them,) 
Cowanlly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 
Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre ; 
Enclosed  were  they  with  their  enemies : 
A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin*s  grace. 
Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back ; 

duke  of  Bedford  in  Normandy,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter;  and 
not  the  comick  character  afterwards  introduced  by  our  author, 
and  which  was  a  creature  merely  of  his  own  brain.  Nor  when  he 
named  him  FaUtaff  do  1  believe  he  had  any  intention  of  throw- 
ing a  slur  on  the  memory  of  this  renowned  old  warrior. 

Theobald. 
Mr«  Theobald  might  have  seen  his  notion  contradicted  in  the 
very  line  he  auotes  from.  Fattolfe^  whether  truly  or  not,  is  jNud 
by  Hall  and  Holinshed  to  have  been  degraded  for  cowardice.  Dr. 
Heylin,  in  his  Saint  George  for  England,  tells  us,  that  "  he  was 
afterwards,  upon  good  reason  by  him  alledged  in  his  defence,  re- 
stored to  his  •  honour."— **  This' Sir  John  Fastoyk^**  continues  he, 
"  was^  without  doubt^  a  valiant  and  wise  captain,  notwithstanding 
the  stage  hath  made  merry  with  him."     Fari^er. 

See  vol  xvi.  p.  410;  and  01dys*s  Life  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe  in 
the  General  Dictionary.     Malonb. 

In  the  18th  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  is  the  following  cha- 
racter of  this  Sir  John  Fastolph  : 

Strong  Fastolph  with  this  man  compare  we  justly  may; 
By  S^sbuiy  who  oft  being  seriously  imploy*d 
In  many  a  brave  attempt  the  general  foe  annoy'd ; 
With  excellent  successe  in  Main  and  Anjou  fought, 
**  And  many  a  bulwarke  there  into  our  keeping  brought ; 
"  And  chosen  to  go  forth  with  Vadamont  in  warre, 
"  Most  resolutely  tooke  proud  Renate  duke  of  Barre." 

Stbbvbms. 
For  an  account  of  this  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  see  Anstis's  Treatise 
on  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  Parkins*s  Supplement  to  Blomfield*8 
History  of  Norfolk  ;  Tanner's  Bibliotheca  britannica ;  or  Capel's 
notes,  vol.  ii.  p.  221  ;  and  Sir  John  Fenn's  Collection  of  the  Paston 
Letters.     Reed. 

3  He  being  in  the  vaward,  (plac'd  behind,]  Some  of  the  edi- 
tors seem  to  have  considered  this  as  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
have  proposed  to  read — the  rearward^ — but  without  necessity* 
Some  part  of  the  van  must  have  been  behind  the  foremost  line  of 
it.     We  often  say  the  back  front  of  a  house.     Stbbvens. 

When  an  army  is  attacked  in  the  rear^  the  van  becomes  the 
rear  in  its  tum^  and  of  course  the  reserve.    M,  Mason. 
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Whom  aU    France,  with    their  chief  assembled 

strength. 
Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  slain  ?  then  I  will  slay  myself. 
For  living  idly  here,  in  pomp  and  ease, 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid. 
Unto  his  dastard  foe-men  is  betray'd. 

3  Mess.  O  no,  he  lives ;  but  is  took  prisoner. 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hungerford : 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughtered,  or  took,  likewise. 

Bed.  His  ransom  there  is  none  but  I  shall  pay : 
111  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne. 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  firiiend ; 
Four  of  their  lords  I'll  change  for  one  of  ours. — 
Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  my  task  will  I ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make, 
To  keep  our  great  Saint  George's  feast  withal : 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take. 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake. 

3  Mess.  So  you  had  need ;  for  Orleans  is  be- 
sieg'd ; 
The  iBnglish  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint : 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply, 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny, 
Since  they,  so  few,  watoh  such  a  multitude. 

ExE.    Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry 
sworn; 
lather  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  leave. 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [Ej^it. 

Glo.  rU  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  haste  I  can. 
To  view  the  artillery  and  munition ; 
And  then  I  will  proclsdm  young  Henry  king.  [Ea^it. 

Exe.  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is. 
Being  ordsdn'd  his  special  governor ; 
And  for  his  safety  there  111  best  devise.  [Exit, 

VOL.  XVIII.  c 
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ffiK.  Each  hath  his  place  and  fiinction  to  at- 
tend: 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office ; 
/      The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  send, 
/./:''  And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal  ^. 
L '  ^' '  \^Exit.    Scent  cIoms. 

SCENE  II. 
France.    Before  Orleans. 

Enter   Charles^  with   his   Forces;   Albn^on^ 

Reignjer,  and  Others. 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving  %  even  as  in  the 
heavens^ 

^  The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  send, 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal.]    The  King  was  not 
at  this  time  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  Caidioal,  that  he  could 
send  him  where  he  pleased.     I  have  therefore  no  doubt  but  that 
there  is  an  error  in  this  passage,  and  that  it  should  be  read  thus : 
''  The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  steals 
*'  And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  publick  weal.'* 
This  slight  alteration  presenres  thesense»  and  the  rhyme  also, 
with  which  many  scenes  in  this  play  conclude.    The  King's  per- 
son, as  appears  from  the  speech  immediately  preceding  this  of 
Winchester,  was  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  not  of  the 
Cardinal : 

"  Exe,  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is, 
"  Being  ordain'd  his  special  governor.**     M.  Mason. 
The  second  charge  in  the  Articles  of  Acusation  preferred  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloster  against  the  Bishop,  (Hall's  Chron.  Henry  VI. 
f.  12,  b.)  countenances  this  conjecture.    Malonb. 

The  disagreeable  clash  of  the  yroxdiB-^intend  and  tend^  seems 
indeed  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  Mr.  M.  Mason's  emendation. 

Stbbvbns. 
^  Man  his  true  moving,  &c.]  So,  Nash,  in  one  of  his  prefoces 
before  Gabriel  Harvey*s  Hunt  is  Up,  1596 :  *'  Yon  are  as  ignorant 
in  the  true  movings  of  my  muse,  as  the  astronomers  are  in  the 
true  momngs  of  Mars,  which  to  this  day  they  could  never  attain 
to."    Stbbvbns. 
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So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known : 

J  ratf  I'^jLl^^'hin^  upon  t.hr  flnglf^p^  fido-r 

NoW-we^^e  victors  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment,  but  welrave  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie,  near  Orleans; 
Otherwhiles,  the  famish'd  English,  like  pale  ghosts. 
Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 
Alei^.  They  want  their  porridge,  and  thehr  fiat 

bull-beeves : 
Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules. 
And  have  their  provender  tyed  to  their  mouths. 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 
Reig.  Let  s  raise  the  siege ;  Why  live  we  idly 

here  ? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Remaineth  none  but  mad-brain'd  Salisbury ; 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall, 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 
Chj^r.  Sound,  sound  alarum ;  we  will  rush  on 

them. 
Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French : — 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me. 
When  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly. 

[Exeunt. 

Alarums  ;  Excurmm  ;  afterwards  a  Retreat. 

Re-enter  Charles,    Alen^on,  Rexqnier,   and 

Others. 

Char.  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  what  men  have 
I?— 
Dogs !  cowards !  dastards  1 — I  would  ne'er  have  fled. 
But  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Reiq.  Salisbujy  is^  a  desperate Jwnaicide ; 
He  fighteth  as  one  weary  ofhis  Ufe. 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food, 

c2 
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Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey  ^. 

Alen.  Froissard,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred  ^ 
During  the  time  Edward  the  third  did  reign* 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
For  none  but  Samsons,  and  Goliasses, 
It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.     One  to  ten ! 
Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals !  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char.  Let's  leave  this  town ;  for  they  are  hair- 
brain'd  slaves. 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager  ^: 
Of  old  I  know  them;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they'll  tear  down,  than  forsake  the  siege. 

Reig.  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals  ^  or  device, 

*  *-  as  their  hunory  prey.]     I  believe  it  should  be  read : 
'« *—  as  their  nungred  prey."    Johnson. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  reading,  which  appears  to  signify — '  the 
prey  for  which  they  are  hungry.*    Stbbvens. 

7  England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred,]  These  were  two 
of  the  most  fomous  in  the  list  of  Charlemagne's  twelve  peers ; 
and  their  exploits  are  rendered  so  ridiculously  and  equally  extra- 
vagant by  the  old  romancers,  that  from  thence  arose  that  saying 
^amongst  our  plain  and  sensible  ancestors,  of  *•  giving  one  a  Row- 
^land  tor  his  Oliver,'  to  signify  the  matching  one  incr^lible  lie  with 
another.    Warbubton. 

Rather,  to  oppose  one  hero  to  another ;  i.  e.  '*  to  give  a  person 
as  good  a  one  as  he  brings."    Stbbvbns. 

The  old  copy  has — breed.    Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malonb. 

^  And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager :]  The  pre- 
position io  should  be  omitted,  as  injurious  to  the  measure,  and 
unnecessary  in  the  old  elliptical  mode  of  writing.  So^  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1.  of  this  play: 

"  Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course." 
i,  e.  to  take,  &c.    The  error  pointed  out,  occurs  again  in  p.  SO: 
**  Piel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  to  be  shut  out  ?  " 

Stbbvbns* 

9  «—  gimmals  — ]  A  gimtnal  is  a  piece  of  jointed  work, 
where  one  piece  moves  within  another,  whence  it  is  taken  at 
large  for  an  engine.    It  is  now  by  the  vulgar  called  VLgimcrack. 

Johnson. 
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Their  aims  are  set,  like  clocks  \  still  to  strike  on ; 
Else  ne  er  could  they  hold  out  so,  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent,  we'U  e*en  let  them  alone. 
Alen.  Be  it  so. 

Enttr  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Bast.  Whereas  the  prince  Dauphin  ?  I  have  news 

for  him. 
Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans  ^  thrice  welcome  to  us^ 

In  the  inventory  of  the  jewels,  &c.  belonging  to  Salisbuiy 
cathedral,  thkenin  1536,  28th  of  Henry  VIII.  is  *'Afaire  chest 
with  gimmals  and  key."  Again :  "  Three  other  chests  with 
gimmals  of  silver  and  gilt."  Again,  in  The  Vow-breaker,  or 
The  fiure  Maide  of  Clifton,  1636 : 

"  My  actes  are  like  the  motionall  gymmah 
"  Fixt  in  a  watch." 

See  also  King  Henry  V.  Act  IV.  Sc.  II.    Stbbvbns. 

'  Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks,]  Perhaps  our  author  was 
thinking  of  the  clocks  in  which  figures  in  the  shape  of  men 
struck  the  hours.    Of  these  there  were  many  in  his  time. 

Malone. 

To  go  like  clockwork^  is  still  a  phrase  in  common  use,  to  ex- 
press a  regular  and  constant  motion.    Stbbvens. 

*  Bastard  of  Orleans,]  That  this  in  former  times  was  not  a 
term  of  reproach,  see  Bishop  Hurd*s  Letters  on  Chivalry  and 
Romance,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Dialogues,  p.  233,  who 
observing  on  circumstances  of  agreement  between  the  heroick 
and  Gothick  manners,  says,  that  *'  Bastardy  was  in  credit  with 
both."  One  of  William  the  Conqueror's  charters  be^ns,  '*  Ego 
Gulielmus  cognomento  Bastardus."  And  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  John  Earl  Warren  and  Surrey  being  called  before  the 
King's  Justices  to  show  by  what  title  he  held  his  lands,  '*  produxit 
in  medium  gladium  antiquum  evag^natum— et  ait,  Ecce  Domini 
mei,  ecce  warrantnm  meum  !  Antecessores  mei  cum  Willo  Bas- 
tardo  venientes  conquesti  sunt  terras  suas,"  &c.  Dugd,  Orig^ 
Jurid.  p.  13.  Dugd,  Bar.  of  Engl.  vol.  i.  Blount  9. 
*  "  Le  Bastarde  de  Savoy,"  is  inscribed  over  the  head  of  one  of 
the  figures  in  a  curious  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  In  Fenn's  Paston  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  72-3, 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  we 
read  of  the  "  Erie  of  Danas,  bastard  of  Orlyaunce-***." 

Vaillant. 

Bastardy  was  reckoned  no  disgrace  among  the  ancients.    See 
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Bast.  Methinks,  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer 

s^pall'd  ^ ; 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 
Be  not  dismayed,  for  succour  is  at  hand : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring. 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven, 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege. 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath, 
Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Home  ^ ; 
What^sDgstjujid  what's  to  comr,  she  can  descry 
Speak,  shalTl  call  her  in  ?  Believe 'my  words  ^ 
For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 

Char.    Go,  call  her  in :  \^Exit  BastardJ]  But, 

first,  to  try  her  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place  : 

the  eighth  Iliad,  in  which  the  illegitimacy  of  Teucer  is  mentioned 
^  a  panegyrick  upon  him,  rer.  284  : 

Km  (Ts,   fiiw  wep  hivra,  xoftWotro  i  Ivi  oix«. 

Stbevbns. 
Mr.  Steerens's  quotation  rather  tends  to  overthrow  the  position 
which  it  is  brought  to  support :  vidov  TIE?  Uvra  means  although 
he  was  a  bastard.  Yet  he  might  have  produced  the  authority 
of  Eustathius  in  fsvour  of  his  explanation  of  the  passage  in 
Homer.  See  Potter's  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  S77,  edit.  1715, 
where  this  topick  is  fully  discussed.  Boswbll. 
8  .»  your  CUBBR  appaird ;]     Cheer  is  joiUty^  goiety. 

M.  Mason. 
Cheer,  rather  vigaiBts^^countenance.    So,  in  A  Midsummer^ 
Night's  Dream : 

"  All  fancv-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer.*^ 
See  vol.  v.  p.  965,  n.  2,    Stbbvens. 

«  —  NiNB  SIBYLS  of  old  Rome ;]  There  were  no  nine  sibtfls 
of  Rome ;  but  he  confounds  things,  and  mistakes  this  for  the  nme 
books  of  Sibylline  oracles,  brought  to  one  of  the  Tarquins. 

Wakburton. 
5  —  Believe  my  words,]     It  should  be  read : 

*• '        Believe  her  words.*'    Johnsow. 
I  perceive  no  need  of  change.    The  Bastard  calls  upon  the 
Dauphin  to  believe  the  extraordinary  account  he  has  just  given 
pf  the  prophetick  spirit  and  prowess  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Maloi^b. 
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Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  stem  :— 
By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  hath. 

[Retires. 

Enter  La  PucELLBy  Bastard  of  Orleans,  and 

Others. 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  these  wond*rous 
feats  ? 

Puc.  Reignier,  is't  thou  that  thinkest  to  beguile 
me?— 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ?— come,  come  from  behind  j 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amaz*d,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me : 
In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart  ;--^ 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  ^ve  us  leave  a  while. 

Reio.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 

Pre.  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daugh* 
ter. 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleas'd 
To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate  ^ : 
Lo,  whilst  I  wsdted  on  my  tender  lambs. 
And  to  sun*s  parching  heat  displayed  my  cheeks, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appeafr  to  me : 
And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty  \ 
Willed  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity : 
Her  aid  she  promised,  and  assui^d  success : 
In  c6mplete  glory  she  revealed  herself ; 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before. 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus*d  on  me. 


*  To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estates]    So^  to  Daniel's  Com- 
plaiat  of  Rosamond,  1594 : 

"  ■  thy  kingy  &c. 

**  Lightens  forth  glory  on  thy  dark  estate/*    Stbb^bms. 
7  — a  VISION  full  of  MAJB8TT,]     So»  in  The  Tempest: 
**  This  is  a  most  majatkk  vinan*^"    Stbbtbits. 
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That  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with,  which  you  may  see*. 

Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible. 

And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated : 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar*st. 

And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 

Resolve  on  this^ :  Thou  shalt  be  fortunate. 

If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char^  Thou  hast  astonish'd  me  with  thy  high 
terms;  ,_^ 

Only  this  proof  111  of  thy  valour  make,-*^       \ 
In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me ;    ^ 
And,  if  thou  vanquisbest,  thy  words  are  true ;     ; 
Otherwise,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 
Pvc.    I  am  prepared  t  here  is  my  keen-edgM 
sword, 
DeckM  with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  side  ^ ; 
The  which  at  Touraine,  in  Saint  Katharine's  church- 
yard, 
Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth '. 

'  «*- which  you  «ee.]  Thus  the  secsonU  folio.  The  fint»  in- 
judiciously as  well  as  reduudautjy, — which  you  mat^  see. 

Stebtbvs. 
9  Resolve  on  this :]    i.  e.  be  fiimly  persuaded  of  it.    So,  in 
King  Henry  VI.  Part  HI  : 

H  .  I  am  resolved 

**  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue.*' 

Steevbits. 
'  Deck'd  with  five  flower-de-luces,  &c.]  Old  oopv-^iie/ 
but  we  should  read,  according  to  Holinshed>'-T^v^  flower-de-luces. 
'*  —  in  a  secret  place  there  among  old  iron,  appointed  she  hir 
sword  to  be  sought  out  and  brought  her,  that  with  fioe  floure-de- 
lices  was  graven  on  both  sides,"  &c.     Steetens. 

The  same  mistake  having  happened  in  A  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,  and  in  other  places,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  reform  the 
text,  according  to  Mr.  Steevens's  suggestion.  In  The  MSS.  of 
the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  u  and  n  are  undistinguishable. 

Malone. 
*  Out  of  a  deal  of  old  iron,  &c.]    The  old  copy  yet  more  re- 
dundantly— Out  of  a  ^eat  deal,  &c.     I  have  no  d|ottbt  but  th^ 
paginal  line  stood^  elliptically,  thus : 

**  Out  a  dc«l  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth," 
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CiuB.  Then  come  o'  God's  name,  I  fear  no  wo- 
man. 
Puc.  And,  while  I  live,  I'll  ne'er  fly  from  a  man. 

[Theyjigkt. 
Char.  Stay,  stay,  thy  hands ;  thou  art  an  Ama- 
zon, 
And  tightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 
Puc.  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were  too 

weak. 
Cbar.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  must 
help  me : 
Impatiently  I  bum  with  thy  desire^ ; 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdued. 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  so, 
T  dPt  mfijthy  servant,  and  not  sovereign,  be ; 
Tis  the  French  DaupliuilSUtiLh  lo  thee  thus. 
Puc.  I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 
For  my  profession's  sacred  from  above : 
When  I  have  chased  all  thy  foes  from  hence. 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense. 

Char.  Mean  time  look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate 

thrall. 
Reig.  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  longjn  talk«. 
Alen.  Doubtless  he  shrives  tJus^wbrnan  to  her 
smock; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 
Reig.  Shall  we  disturb,  him,  since  he  keeps  no 

mean.^ 
Alen.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men 
do  know : 


The  phrase  of  hospitals  is  still  an  otii  door^  not  vxl  otU  of  door 
patient.    Steevsns. 

3  Impatiently  I  burn  with  thy  desire ;]    The  amorous  consti- 
tution of  the  Dauphin  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  play : 
**  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  still  be  aoing.*' 

Collins. 
The  Dauphin  in  the  preceding  pla^  is  John,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  present  speaker.    He  £ed  m  H16,  the  year  after  the 
battle  or  Agincourt.    Ritson. 
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These   women  are   shrewd  tempters   with  their 
tongues. 
REiQ.  My  lord,  where  are  you?  what  devise  you 
on? 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

Pvc.  Why,  no,  I  say,  distrustful  recreants ! 
Fight  till  the  last  gasp ;  I  will  be  your  guard. 
Char.  What  she  says.  111  confirm ;  we'll  fight  it 

out. 
IVc.  Assigned  am  I  to  be  the  En^ish^  scourge. 
This  night  the  siege  assuredly  Til  raise : 
""Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer  \  halcyon  days, 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought  ^. 

4  Expect  St.  Martinis  suiDroerJ  That  is,  expect  prt^perity 
after  tm^oriune^  like  (bIt  weather  at  Martlemas,  after  winter  has 
begun.    Johnson. 

s  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water^ 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought.]     So,  in 
Nosce  Teipsum,  a  poem  by  Sir  John  Davies,  1599 : 
-'  As  when  a  stone  is  into  water  cast, 
••  One  circle  doth  another  circle  make, 
**  Till  the  last  circle  reach  the  bank  at  last.'* 
The  same  image,  without  the  particular  application,  may  be 
found  in  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  xiii. : 

Sic  ubi  perrumpsit  stagnantem  calculus  undam, 
Exiguos  format  per  prima  volumina  gyros, 
Mox  tremulum  vibrans  motu  gliscente  liqooreno 
Multiplicat  crebros  sinuati  gurgitis  orbes ; 
Donee  postremo  laxatis  circulus  oris, 
Contingat  geminas  patulo  curvamine  ripas.     Malone. 
This  was  a  favourite  simile  with  Pope.     It  is  to  be  found  also 
in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  book  viii.  st.  63,  of  Sir  John  Har-^ 
rington's  translation : 

*'  As  circles  in  a  water  cleare  are  spread, 
**  When  sunne  doth  shine  by  day,  and  moone  by  night, 
"  Succeeding  one  another  in  a  ranke, 
*'  Uli  all  by  one  and  one  do  touch  the  banke.'* 
I  meet  with  it  again  in  Chapman's  Epistle  Dedicalorie,  pre^ 
fixed  to  his  version  of  the  Iliad : 
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With  Henry's  death,  the  English  circle  ends ; 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship, 
Which  Csesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once  ^ 

Char.  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ^  ? 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine, 
Nor  yet  Saint  Philip*s  daughters  ®,  were  like  thee. 
Bright  star  of  Venus,  falln  down  on  the  earth, 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough  ^  ? 

Albn.    Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raise  the 
siege. 


tt 


As  in  a  spring. 


*'  The  plyant  water,  mov*d  with  any  thing 
**  Let  fall  into  it,  puts  her  motion  out 
"  In  perfect  circles,  that  move  round  about 
^  The  gentle  fountaine,  one  another  raysing.*' 
And  the  same  image  is  much  expanded  by  Sylvester,  the  trans* 
lator  of  Du  Bartas,  3d  p^rt  of  2d  day  of  2d  week. 

Holt  White, 
^  —  like  that  proud  insulting  ship. 
Which  Cffisar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once.]  This  alludes  to 
a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Julius  Caesar,  thus  translated  by 
Sir  Thomas  North :  **  Cesar  hearing  that,  straight  discovered 
himselfe  unto  the  maister  of  the  pynnace,  who  at  the  first  was 
amazed  when  he  saw  him ;  but  Cssar,  &c.  sud  unto  him.  Good 
fellow,  be  of  good  cheere,  &c.  and  fear  not,  for  ihou  hast  Casar 
and  hisjbrtune  xmih  thee,"    Stebvbns. 

7  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove?]  Mahomet  had  a 
dove,  '*  which  he  used  to  feed  with  wheat  out  of  his  ear ;  which 
dove,  when  it  was  hungry,  lighted  on  Mahomet*s  shoulder,  and 
thrust  its  bill  in  to  find  its  breakfast ;  Mahomet  persuading  the 
rude  and  simple  Arabians,  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  that  gave 
him  advice."  See  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World, 
book  i.  part  i.  ch.  vi.    Life  of  Mahomet,  by  Dr.  Prideaux. 

Grey. 
"  Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters,]     Meaning  the  four  daugh- 
ters of  Philip  mentioned  in  the  Acts.     Hanmer. 

9  How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough  ?]  Perhaps 
this  nnmetrical  line  originally  ran  thus : 

"  How  may  I  reverence^  worship  thee  enough  ?  " 
The  dimax  rises  properly,  from  reverence,  to  toorship. 

Steevei^s. 


28  FIRST  PART  OF  \dCT  i. 

Reig.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canst  to  save  our 
honours ; 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortalized. 
.    Char.   Presently  we'll  try: — Come,  let's  away 
/   T^  about  it : 

/    /   No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

London.     Hill  before  the  Tower. 

Enter,  at  the  Gates,  the  Duke  of  Gloster^  with 
his  Serving-men,  in  blue  Coats. 

Glo.  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day ; 
Since  Henry*s  death,  I  fear,  there  is  conveyance  \— 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates ;  Gloster  it  is  that  calls. 

[Servants  knock. 
1  Ward.  [fTithin.']  Who  is  there  that  knocks  so 
imperiously  ? 

1  Serf.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloster. 

2  Ward.   [Within."]    Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may 
not  be  let  in. 

1  Serf.  Answer  you  so  the  lord  protector,  \tI* 
lains? 
\J  1  Ward.  [Within.]  The  Lord  protect  him !  so 

we  answer  him  i 
We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  will*d. 

Glo.  Who  willed  you  ?  or  whose  will  stands  but 
mine.^ 
There's  none  protector  of  the  realm,  but  I  .-^ 

'  — there  is  convbtancb.]     Conveyance  means  theft. 

Hanmbr. 
So  PistoU  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  ^^mdsor :  *'  Convey  the 
wise  it  call :  Steal  I  foh  ;  a  fico  for  the  phrase."    Stbevbns. 
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Break  up  the  gates  ^  111  be  your  warrantize : 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 

Servants  rush  at  the  Tower  Gates.    Enter,  to  the 
Gates,  fVooDviLLE,  the  Lieutenant. 

Wood.    [Within^   What   noise  is  this?    what 

tndtors  have  we  here  ? 
Glo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you,  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 
Open  the  gates  ;  here's  Gloster  that  would  enter. 
Wood.  [Within^  Have  patience,  noble  duke; 
I  may  not  open ; 
The  cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids : 
From  him  I  have  express  commandement, 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 
Glo.  Faint-hearted  WoodviUe,  prizest  him^  Yore 
me? 
Arrogant  Winchester  ?  that  haughty  prelate. 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could  brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king : 
Open  the  gates,  or  FU  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

1  Serf.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  protector; 
Or  we'll  biu*st  them  open,  if  that  you  come  not 
quickly. 

*  Break  up  the  gates,]  I  suppose  to  break  up  the  gate  is  to 
force  up  the  portcullis,  or  by  the  application  of  petards  to  blow 
up  the  gates  themselves.     Stbetens. 

To  Sreah  up  in  Shakspeare's  age  was  the  same  as  to  break 
open.  Thus,  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible  :  "  They  have  broken 
up^  and  have  passed  through  the  gate.**  Micah,  ii.  13.  So 
again,  in  St.  Matthew,  xxiv.  4S  :  "  He  would  have  watched,  and 
would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  up**    Wballbt. 

Some  one  has  proposed  to  read— • 

"  break  ope  the  gates ^,"j 

bat  the  old  copy  is  right.  So  Hall,  Henrjr  VI.  folio  78,  b : 
"  The  lusty  Kentish  men  hopyng  on  more  friends,  brake  up  the 
gaytes  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Marshalsea,'*  &c. 

See  also  Florio*s  Italian  Dictionary,  1598 :  ''  Rottura.  A  bur- 
glarie,  or  breaking  up  of  a  house.*'    Malonb. 


30  .    FIRST  PART  OF  act  i. 

Enter  Winchkstbr^  attended  by  a  Train  of  Ser* 

vants  in  Tawny  Coats  ^. 

ffiN.    How  now,   ambitious  Humphry?    what 

means  this  *  ? 
Glo.  Peel'd  priest  ^,  dost  thou  command  me  to 

be  shut  out  ? 


2  — -Tonmv  Coais."]  It  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
a  comedy  called,  A  Maidenhead  Well  Lost,  1634?,  that  a  tawni/ 
coat  was  the  dress  of  a  summoner,  i.  e.  an  apparitor,  an  officer 
whose  business  it  was  to  summon  offenders  to  an  ecclesiastical 
court: 

*'  Tho  I  was  never  a  tamny^caai^  I  have  play'd  the  sumnumer's 
part." 

These  are  the  proper  attendants  therefore  on  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  So,  in  Stowe*s  Chronicle,  p.  822 :  "  -«  and  by  the 
way  the  bishop  of  London  met  him,  attended  on  by  a  goodly 
company  of  gentlemen  in  ia'wni^-coaUf"  &c. 

Taxony  was  likewise  a  colour  worn  for  mourning,  as  well  as 
Mack ;  and  was  therefore  the  suitable  and  sober  habit  of  any 
person  employed  in  an  ecclesia&tical  court : 

**  A  croune  of  bayes  shall  that  man  weare 

*'  That  triumphs  over  me  ; 
**  For  bktcke  and  tawnie  will  I  weare, 
"  Whiche  moumyng  colours  be,** 

The  Complaint  of  a  Lover  wearyng  blacke  and  iawiie ;  by  £.  O. 
[i.  e.  the  Earl  of  Oxford.]     Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises^  1576. 

Steevbns. 

4  How  now,  ambitious  Humphrey  ?  what  means  this  ?]  The 
first  folio  has  it-^umpkeir.  The  traces  of  the  letters,  and  the 
word  being  printed  m  Italicks^  convince  me  that  the  Duke*8 
christian  name  lurked  under  this  corruption.    Theobald. 

i  PiEL^D  priest,]     Alluding  to  his  shaven  crown.     Pope. 

In  Skinner  (to  whose  Dictionary  I  was  directed  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards) I  find  that  it  means  more  :  Piltd  or  peetd  garUck,  cut 
peUis,  vel  pili  omnes  ex  morbo  aliquo^  prcesertim  ^  hte  'oenerea, 
defluxerunt. 

In  Ben  Jonson*s  Bartholomew  Fair,  the  following  instance 
occurs : 

"  ril  see  them  p — *d  first,  and  pitd  and  double  pU*d,^ 

Stbevens. 

In  Weever's  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  364,  Robert  Baldocke, 
bishop  of  London,  is  called  a  peePd  priest,  piUde  clerk,  seemingly 
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Win.  I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor. 
And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Glo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator. 
Thou,  that  contriv*dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord ; 
Thou  that  ^v'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin  ^ : 
ril  canvas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat  ^, 

in  allusion  to  his  shaven  crown  alone«    So,  iaU^head  was  a  tenn 
of  scorn  and  mockery.    Tollbt. 

The  old  copy  has — jneVd  meat.  PieVd  and  piVd  were  only 
the  old  spelling  of  peeVd,  So,  in  our  poet*s  Rape  of  Lucrece^ 
4tal5M: 

**  His  leaves  will  wither^  and  his  sap  decay, 
**  So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  pitd  away." 

Sec  alsoFlorio*8  Italian  Dictionary,  1598:  **  Pdare.  To  pU 
or  pluck,  as  they  do  the  feathers  of  fowle ;  to  piM  cff  ike  kaii^ 
or  skin"     Malonb. 

^  Thou,  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin  :]  The  public 
stews  were  formerly  under  the  district  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 

Pope. 

There  is  bow  extant  an  old  manuscript  (formerly  the  office- 
book  of  the  court-leet  held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  in  Southwark,)  in  which  are  mentioned  the  several 
fees  arising  from  the  brothel-houses  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the 
bishop^s  manor,  with  the  customs  and  regulations  of  them.  One 
of  the  articles  is  : 

**  De  his,  qui  custodiunt  mulieres  habentes  nefandam  infirmi- 
tatem." 

"  Item.  That  no  stewholder  keep  any  woman  within  his  house^ 
that  hath  any  sickness  of  brenning,  but  that  she  be  put  out  upon 
pain  of  making  a  fyne  unto  the  lord  of  C  shillings."    Upton. 

7  rn  cwvAs  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinars  hat,]  This  means, 
I  believe — "  Fll  tumble  thee  into  thy  great  hat,  and  shake  thee, 
as  bran  and  meal  are  shaken  in  a  sieve." 

So,  Sir  W.  IKAvenant,  in  The  Cruel  Brother,  16S0 : 
**  HI  sift  and  winnow  him  in  an  old  hat.*' 

To  canvas  was  anciently  used  for  to  sift.  So,  in  Hans  Beeipot's 
invisible  Comedy,  1618: 

"  —We'll  canvas  him.'       ■ 
(c ,         I  am  too  big .*• 

Again,  in  The  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Have  With  You  to  Saflron 
Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  &c.  1596  :  "  — canvaze 
him  and  his  angell  brother  Gabriell,  in  ten  sheets  of  paper,"  &c. 

Stbevens. 

Again,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  Dol  Tearsheet 


32  FIRST  PART  OF  acti. 

If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Wis.  Nay»  stand  thou  back,  I  will  not  budge  a 
foot; 
This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cain  ^ 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

Glo.  I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  111  drive  thee  back : 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth 
ni  use,  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st ;  I  beard  thee  to  thy 

face. 
Glo.  What.^  am  I  dar'd,  and  bearded  to  my 
face  ? — 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place ; 
Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.     Priest,  beware  your 
beard; 

[Gloster  and  his  Men  attack  the  Bishop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly : 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal*s  hat ; 
In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church. 
Here  by  the  cheeks  111  drag  thee  up  and  down. 
Win.   Gloster,   thoult   axiswer   this  before  the 
pope. 

says  to  Falsta£F-— *'  If  thou  dost,  FU  canvas  thee  between  a  pair  of 
sheets.*'    M.  Mason. 

Probably  from  the  materials  of  which  the  bottom  of  a  sieve  is 
made.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the  passage  before  us  Gloster  means, 
that  he  will  toss  the  cardinal  in  a  sheet,  even  while  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  peculiar  badge  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity.— 
Coarse  sheets  were  formerly  termed  canvass  sheets.  See  vol.  svii. 
p.  92,  n.  7»     Malonb. 

*  This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cain,]  About  four  miles 
from  Damascus  is  a  high  hill,  reported  to  be  the  same  on  which 
Cain  slew  his  brother  Abel.    MaundreFs  Travels,  p.  131.    Pope. 

Sir  John  Maundeville  says :  ''  And  in  that  place  where  Damascus 
was  founded,  Kaym  sloughe  Abd  his  brother."  MaundevUle*s 
Travels,  edit.  1725,  p.  148.     Reed. 

**  Damascus  is  as  moche  to  saye  as  shedynge  of  blood.  For 
there  Chaym  slowe  AbeU,  and  hidde  hym  in  the  sonde."  Poly" 
chronicoHf  fo.  xii.     Ritson. 
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Glo.  V^^chester  goose^ !  I  cry — a  rope !  arope  ^ ! — 
Now  beat  them  hence.  Why  do  you  let  them  stay  ? — 
Thee  Til  chase  hence,  thou^wolC.  in  sheep's  array. — 
Out,  tawny  coats ! — out,  scarlet  hypocrite^ 

Here  a  great  Tumult.    In  the  midst  ofitf  Enter 
the  Mayor  of  London  ^,  and  Officers. 

May.  Fye,  lords  !  that  you,  being  supreme  ma- 
gistrates, 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace  ! 
Glo.  Peace,  mayor ;  -  thou  know'st  little  of  my 
wrongs: 
Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king. 
Hath  here  distrained  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Win.  Here's  Gloster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens*; 
One  that  still  motions  war  and  never  peace,    - 
Overcharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines ; 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion, 
Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm  ; 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 
Glo.  I  will  not   answer  thee   with  words,  but 
blows.  [flere  they  skirmish  again. 

May.  Nought  rests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous 
strife, 

9  — Winchester  goote,]  A  strumpet,  or  the  consequences  of 
her  love^  was  a  Winchester  goose.    Johnson. 

I  -.a  rope!  a  rc^!]  See  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  vol.  iv. 
p.  238,  B.  7.    Malonb. 

^  — out,  8  CABLET  hypocritc  I]  Thus,  in  King  Henry  VIII. 
the  Eari  of  Surrey,  with  a  similar  allusion  to  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
habit,  calls  him—"  scarlet  sin."     Stbevsns. 

^  "^  the  Mayor  of  London^"]  I  learn  from  Mr.  Pennant's 
London,  that  this  Mayor  was  John  Coventry,  an  opulent  mercer, 
from  whom  is  descenaed  the  present  Earl  of  Coventry. 

Stbbvbns. 

^  Here's  Gloster  too,  &c.]  Thus  the  second  folio.  The  first 
folio,  with  less  spirit  of  reciprocation^  and  feebler  metre,— Here 
ii  Gloster,  &c.     Stbbvbns. 

VOL.  XVIII.  D 


34  FIRST  PART  OF  mt  /. 

But  to  make  open  proclamation :— * 
€>ome,  officer ;  as  loud  as  e*er  thou  can'st. 

Off.  All  manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  arms 
this  day,  against  God*s  peace  and  the  king\  we 
charge  and  command  you,  in  his  highness*  name, 
to  repair  to  your  several  dwelling-places  ;  and  not 
to  wear,  handle,  or  use,  any  sword,  weapon,  or 
dagger,  henceforward,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  111  be  no  breaker  of  the  law : 
But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large. 

JViN*  Gloster,  we'll  meet ;  to  thy  dear  cost,  be 
sure : * 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work. 

May.  m  call  for  clubs,  if  you  will  not  away  ^ : — 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

Glo.  Mayor,  farewell :  thou  dost  but  what  thou 
may'st. 

fViN.  Abominable  Gloster !  guard  thy  head ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it,  ere  long.  [Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coast  cleared,  arid  then  we  will  de- 
part.— 
Good  God!  tiiat  nobles  should  such  stomachs^  bear! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year  ^.       \Exeunt. 

5  Glosten  well  meet ;  to  thy  dear  C08t»  be  rare :]  Thus  the 
second  folio.    The  first  omits  the  epither---^ar.    Stsbvbiis. 

^  ril  call  for  CLUBS,  if  you  will  not  away :]  This  was  an 
outcry  for  assistance,  on  any  riot  or  quarrel  in  the  streets,  it 
hath  been  explained  before.    Whallby. 

So»  in  Kbg  Henry  VIII. :  "  —» and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried 
out,  clubs  I**    Stbbvbns. 

That  b.  for  peace-officers  armed  with  clubs  or  staves.  In 
afirays>  it  was  customary  in  this  author's  time  to  call  out  dmbs, 
dubs  !  See  As  You  Like  It,  vol.  vi.  p.  490,  n.  3.    M alomb. 

7  *—  stomachs  — "]     Siomach  is  pride,  a  haughty  spirit  of  re- 
sentment.   Sa  in  King  Henry  VIII. : 
<«  he  was  a  man 

"  Of  an  unbounded  xfomacA*— «.**    Stbbvbhs. 
5 
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SCENE  IV. 
France.    Before  Orleans. 

on  the  fValls^  the  Master^Gunner  and  his 

San. 
M.  Gun.  Sirrah>  thou  know  st  how  Orleans  is  be- 
si^'d; 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  shot  at  them, 
Howe'er,  unfortunate,  I  miss'd  my  aim. 
jlf.  Gun.  But  now  thou  shalt  not.    Be  thou  rul*d 
me : 
Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 

*  — •  THAT  nobles  should  such  stomachs  bear ! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  fortv  year.]     Old  copy-^these 
nobles.     Corrected  bv  Mr.  Rowe.    malonb. 

The  Mayor  of  London  was  not  brought  in  to  be  laughed  at,  as 
is  plain  by  his  manner  of  interfering  in  the  quarrel^  where  he  all 
along  preserves  a  sufficient  dignity.  In  the  line  preceding  these, 
be  directs  his  Officer,  to  whom  without  doubt  these  two  lines 
should  be  given.  They  suit  his  character,  and  are  very  eiq^ressive 
of  the  padnc  temper  of  the  city  guards.    Warburton. 

I  see  no  reason  for  this  change.  The  Mayor  speaks  first  as  a 
mag^trate,  and  afterwards  as  a  citizen.    Johnson. 

Notwithstanding  Warburton*s  note  in  support  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Mayor^  Shakspeare  certainly  meant  to  represent  him  as  a  poor> 
well-meaninff,  simple  man,  for  that  is  the  character  he  invanably 
gives  to  his  Mayors.  The  Mayor  of  London,  in  Richard  III.  is 
just  of  the  same  stamp.  And  so  is  the  Mayor  of  York,  in  the 
Third  Part  of  this  play,  where  he  refuses  to  admit  Edward  as 
King,  but  lets  him  into  the  city  as  Duke  of  York^  on  which 
Gloeter  says— 

**  A  wise  stout  captain !  and  persuaded  soon. 

**  Hoii.  The  good  old  man  would  fein  that  all  were  well." 

Such  are  all  Shakspeare's  Mayors.     M.  Mason. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  representation  of  mayors 
on  our  ancient  stage.  Kempe,  in  The  Return  from  Parnassius 
describes  himself  as  being  accustomed  to  play  a  Jbdish  mayor, 

Malone. 

D    2 
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Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 

The  prince's  espials  ^  have  informed  me, 

How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrenched. 

Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 

In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city  ^ ; 

And  thence  discover,  how,  with  most  advantage. 

They  may  vex  us,  with  shot,  or  with  assault. 

To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 

A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  plac'd ; 

And  fully  even  these  three  days  have  I  watch'd. 

If  I  could  see  them. 

Now,  do  thou  watch,  for  I  can  stay  no  longer  ^. 

9  The  prince*8  espials — ]  Espials  are  spies.  So,  in  Chaucer*s 
Freres  Tale : 

"  For  subtilly  he  had  his  espiaiUe.'*    Stbbvens. 
The  word  is  often  used  by  HaU  and  Holinshed.     Malonb. 
'  Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars,  &c.]     Old  copy 
— tvtf/t/.     See  the  notes  that  follow  Dr.  Johnson's.     Stbbvens. 

That  is,  the  English  *  went  not  through  a  secret  grate,'  but 
*  went  to  over-peer  the  city  through  a  secret  grate  xvhich  is  in 
yonder  tower.'  I  did  not  know  till  of  late  that  this  passage  had 
been  thought  difficult.     Johnson. 

I  believe,  instead  of  went,  we  should  read — wont.    The  third 
person  plural  of  the  old  verb  wont.     The  English — wotU,  that  is, 
are  accustome&'''''^o  over-peer  the  city.    The  word  is  used  very 
frequently  by  Spenser,  and  several  times  by  Milton.    Tyrwhitt. 
'The  emendation  proposed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  fully  supported  by 
the  passage  in  HalPs  Chronicle,  on  which  this  speech  is  formed. 
So,  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584  : 
**  —  the  usual  time  is  nie, 
"  When  wont  the  dames  of  fate  and  destinie 
"  In  robes  of  chearfiill  colour  to  repair—*."    Malone. 
^  —Now,  BOY,  do  thou  watch> 
For  I  can  stay  no  longer.]     The  first  folio  reads : 
"  And  even  these  three  days  have  I  watcht 
**  If  I  could  see  them.    Now  do  thou  watch, 
"  For  I  can  stay  no  longer."    Stbevbns. 
Part  of  this  line  beine^  in  the  old  copy,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
transcriber^  connected  with  the  preceding  hemistich,  the  editor  of 
the  second  folio  supplied  the  metre  by  adding  the  word — boy,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  in  all  the  subsequent  editions. 

Malone. 
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If  thou  spy^st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word; 

And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.     .  [Exit. 

Son.  Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no  care ; 
ni  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  them. 

Enter  in  an  upper  Chamber  of  a  Tower ^  the  Lords 
Salisbury  and  Talbot^ ^  Sir  William  GlanS' 
DALEy  Sir  Thomas  Garorave^  and  Others. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  returned  ! 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner  ? 
Or  by  what  means  got*st  thou  to  be  released  ? 
Discourse,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner. 
Called — the  brave  lord  Ponton  de  Santrailes ; 
For  him  I  was  exchanged  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far. 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  bartered  me : 
Which  I,  disdaining^  scom*d ;  and  craved  death 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  vile-esteem 'd^. 


Ab  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  more  fovoarable  opinion  than  Mr. 
Malone  of  the  numerous  emendations  that  appear  in  the  second 
ibtio^  I  have  again  adopted  its  regulation  in  the  present  instance- 
This  folio  likewise  supplied  the  word— ;/u//jf.     Stbbvbns. 

5  —  TaUHa^"]  Though  the  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  are 
deservedly  numbered  among  the  feeblest  performances  of  Shak- 
speare,  this  first  of  them  appears  to  have  been  received  with  the 
matest  applause.  So,  in  Pierce  Penniless's  Supplication  to  the 
Devil,  by  Nash,  1592 :  "  How  would  it  have  joyed  brave  Talbot 
(the  terror  of  the  French,)  to  thinke  that  after  he  had  lien  two 
hundred  years  in  his  tombe,  he  should  triumph  againe  on  the 
stage,  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the  teares  of  ten 
thousand  spectators  at  least  (at  several  times,)  who  in  the  trage- 
dian that  represents  his  person,  imagine  they  behold  him  fresh 
bleeding?"    Stbbvbns. 

.4  —  80  piL*D  esteem'd.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Some  of  the 
modem  editors  read,  but  without  authority — *'  so  v//e-e8teem*d.*' 
'^Sopilfd,  may  mean-^so  piUas*d,  so  stripped  of  honours  ;  but  I 
suspect  a  corruption,  which  Mr.  M.  Mason  would  remedy,  by 
reading  either  inle  or  i/Z-esteemed. 

It  is  possiUe,  however,  that  Shakspeare  might  have  written — 
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In  fine,  redeem'd  I  was  as  I  desir*d. 

But,  O!  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  heart! 

Whom  with  my  bare  iiste  I  would  execute, 

If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

Sal.  Yet  tell'st  thou  not,  how  thou  wert  enter- 
tairfd. 

TaIj.  With  scofi&,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious 
taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produc*d  they  ane. 
To  be  a  publick  spectacle  to  all ; 
Here,  said  they,  is  1^  terror  of  the  Frendi, 

Philistin'd;  t.  e.  treated  as  oontttraelioofily  w  Samson  was  by  the 
PhUistinM, — Both  Samson  and  Talbot  had  beeo  jMisonen,  and 
were  alike  insulted  by  their  captors. 

Our  author  has  jocularly  tonned  more  than  one  verb  from  a 
proper  name ;  as  tot  instance,  from  Aufidius,  in  Coriolanus : 
**  —  I  would  not  have  been  nojidius'd  for  all  the  chests  m  Corioli.*' 
Again,  in  King  Heniy  V.  Pistol  says  to  his  prisoner :  "  Master 
Ferf  VWJer  him,"  &c  Again,  in  Hamlet,  from  Herod,  we  have 
the  verb  ''  out-kerodr 

Shakspeare,  therefore,  in  the^  present  instance,  might  have 
taken  a  similar  liberty^— To  &11  into  the  hands  i»f  the  Philutines 
has  long  been  a  cant  phrme,  expressive  of  danger  incurred*  whe* 
ther  from  enemies,  association  with  haid  drinkers,  gamesters,  or 
a  less  welcome  acquaintance  with  the  harpies  of  the  law. 

Talbot's  idea  would  be  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  term — Phi- ' 
Ustin%  which  (as  the  play  before  us  appears  to  have  been  copied 
by  the  ear,)  was  more  liaUe  to  corruption  than  a  common  verb. 

I  may  add,  that  perhaps  no  word  will  be  found  nearer  to  the 
sound  and  traces  of  the  letters,  in/»/-es/o»»*d^  than  PhiluHn'd^ 

Phiiigtineif  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  was  always  accented  on  the 
first  svllable,  and  therefore  is  not  injurious  to  the  line  in  which  I 
have  nesitatingly  proposed  to  insert  it. 

I  cannot,  however,  help  smiling  at  my  own  oonjectore;  and 
should  it  excite  the  same  sensation  in  the  reader  who  journeys 
through  the  barren  desert  of  our  accumulated  notes  on  this  .play, 
like  Addison's  traveller,  when  he  discovers  a  cheerful  spring  amid 
the  wilds  of  sand,  let  him — 

"  —  bless  his  stars,  and  think  it  luxury."    Stxbvsns. 

I  think  vUe^esteern'd  was  the  author's  word.  We  meet  with  ii 
again  in  his  121st  Sonnet : 

"  'Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vae-etUenCd:'    Mu^ohb. 
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The  scare-crow  that  affiights  our  children  so  ^. 

Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me  ; 

And  with  my  nails  digg'd  stones  out  of  the  ground^ 

To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame. 

My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly ; 

None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 

In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  secure ; 

So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them  was  spread, 

That  they  supposed,  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel, 

And  spum  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant : 

Wheref(»re  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had, 

That  walked  about  me  every  minute-while ; 

And  if  I  did  but  stir  omt  of  my  bed. 

Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 

SjiL.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endur'd; 
But  we  1^  be  revenged  sufficiently. 
Now  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans : 
Here  thorough  this  grate,  I  count  each  one  ^ 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify ; 
Let  us  look  in,  the  sight  will  much  delight  thee. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  sir  William  Glansdale, 
Let  me  have  your  express  opinions, 
Where  is  best  f^ape  to  make  our  batt^  next. 

Gar.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate ;  for  there  stand 
lords. 


^  —  the  TUKOB  of  the  Frbmch, 
The  scare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  so.]  From  Hall's 
Cbrooide :  "  This  man  [TalbotJ  was  to  the  French  people  a  very 
scoorge  and  a  daily  terror^  insomuch  that  as  his  person  was  fear- 
ful, and  terrible  to  his  adversaries  present,  so  his  name  and  fame 
was  spiteful  and  dreadful  to  the  common  people  absent ;  insomuch 
that  women  in  France  to  feare  their  yong  children,  would  crye, 
the  TMot  commeth,  the  Talbot  commeth.'*  The  same  thing  is 
said  of  King  Richard  I.  when  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  §ee 
Camden's  Remaines,  4to.  1614,  p.  267.    Malonb. 

^  'Her^  through  this  grate,  I  ckv  count  evert  one,]    Thus 
the  second  folio.    The  first,  very  harshly  and  unmetrically,  reads: 
'*  Here,  thorough  this  grate,  I  count  each  one.*' 

Stebvems. 
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Glan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  (A  the  bridge. 
Tal.  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  famish'd, 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled '. 

[Shot  from  the  Town.     Salisbury  and  Sir 

TbO.  GARGRAVEfall. 

Sal.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  sinners! 

Gar.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  woeful  man  ! 

Tal.  What  chance  is  this,  that  suddenly  hath 
cross'd  us  ? — 
Speak,  Salisbury ;  at  least,  if  thou  canst  speak  ; 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off*!— 
Accursed  tower !  accursed  fatal  hand. 
That  hath  contrived  this  woeful  tragedy  ! 
In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  o'ercame ; 
Henry  the  fifth  he  first  trained  to  the  wars ; 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up. 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field. — 
Yet  liv'st  thou,  Salisbury  ?  though  thy  speech  doth 

fail. 
One  eye  thou  hast,  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace  ^ : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world.— 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive. 
If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands ! — 
Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  life  ? 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 

7  —  enfeebled.]  This  word  is  here  used  as  a  quadrisyllable 
[as  Mr.  Capell  has  observed].    Malohb. 

'  —  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off!]  Camden  says,  in  his  Re- 
maines,  that  the  French  scarce  knew  the  use  of  great  ordnance, 
till  the  siege  of  Mans  in  14>55,  when  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls  of  that  town  by  the  English,  under  the  conduct  of  this  ear) 
of  Salisbury ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  English  gentleman  that 
was  slain  by  a  cannon-ball.     Malonb. 

9  One  eye  thou  hast,  &c.]  A  similar  thought  occurs  in  Ring 
Liear: 

"  —my  lord,  you  have  one  eye  left, 

'^  To  see  some  mischief  on  him.**    Stebvbns. 
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Salisbury,  cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort ; 

Thou  sludt  not  die,  whiles 

He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me ; 
As  who  should  say,  fFhen  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French. — 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and  like  thee,  Nero  \ 
Flay  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  bum : 
Wretched  shalL-France  ie^pnly  in  niy  name* 

[Thunder  heard;  ajie^iaoards  anJUarum. 
What  stir  b  this  ?  What  tumult's  in  the  heavens  ? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum,  and  the  noise  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  ga- 
thered head : 
The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  joined, — 
A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up, — 
Is  come  witlTa  great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 

[SjiLisBURY  groans. 
Tal.    Hear,   hear,   how  dying   Salisbury  doth 
groan! 
It  irks  his  heart,  he  cannot  be  revenged. — 
Frenchmen,  111  be  a  Salisbury  to  you : — 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dogfish  ^ 


'  »-and  LIKE  THSE,  Nero,]    The  first  folio  reads  : 

'*  Plantagenet,  I  will;  and  like  thee — ."    Steevbns. 

In  the  old  copy,  the  word  Nero  is  wanting,  owing  probably  to 
the  transcriber's  not  being  able  to  make  out  the  name.  The 
editor  of  the  second  folio,  with  his  usual  freedom^  altered  the  line 
thus: 

«« ■         and  Nero^Uke  toUl — ,**    Malone. 

I  am  content  to  read  with  the  second  folio  (not  conceiving  the 
emendation  in  it  to  be  an  arbitrary  one,)  and  omit  only  the  need- 
less repetition  of  the  word — xaU.  Surely  there  is  some  absurdity 
in.making  Talbot  address  Plantagenet,  and  invoke  Nero,  in  the 
same  line.    Stesvbns. 

^  Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dogfish,]  Ptusel  means 
a  dirty  wench  or  a  drad,  from  puzza,  i.  e.  malus  fetor,  says  Min- 
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Your  hearts  TU  stamp  out  with  my  horses  heels. 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 
Convey  me  Salisj^iry  into  his  tent. 
And  then  we'll  try  what  these  dai^tard  Frenchmen 
dare  ^*    \Exeuntt  bearing  out  the  Bodies. 

shett.  Iq  a  trenslation  from  Steeveas's  Apology  for  Herodotus,  in 
1607,  p.  98,  we  read—;"  Some  filthy  queaiis,  especially  our  j^ea- 
zles  of  Paris,  use  this  other  theft."    Tollet. 

So,  Stubbs,  in  bis  Anatomie  of  Abases,  1595  :  ^<  No  nor  yet 
any  droye  iwrpuzzel  in  the  oountiy  but  wUl  cany  a  nosegay  in 
her  hand.*' 

Agun,  in  Ben  Jonson*s  Commendatory  Verses,  prefixed  to  the 
works  of  Beaampnt  and  Fletcher : 

"  Lady  or  PtuUl,  that  wean  mabk  av  &n." 
As  for  the  conceit,  miserable  as  it  is,  it  may  be  countenanced 
by  that  of  James  I.  who  looking  at  the  statue  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  in  the  library  at  Oxford.  "  Pii  Thorns  Godfy  nomine  in* 
signivit,  eoqoe  potins  nomine  quam  BotUy,  deinceps  mertto  nomi- 
nandum  esse  censuit."  See  Rex  Platonicus,  &c.  edit,  quint. 
Oxon.  1635,p.  187. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  Shakspeare*s  time  the  word 
dmipkin  was  always  written  dolphin.    Stebvbns. 
There  are  frequent  references  to  PuceUe's  name  in  this  play: 

**  I  'scar*d  the  dauphin  and  his  tndl.*" 
Again : 

*'  Scoff  on,  ^le  fiend,  and  shameless  courtezan  !  ** 

Malonb. 
3  And  then  we*ll  try  what  these  dastaid  Frenchmen  dare.] 
Perhaps  the  conjunction — am/,  or  the  demonstrative  pronoun — 
these^  for  the  sake  of  metre,  should  be  omitted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  line,  which,  in  my  opinion,  however,  originally  ran  thus  s 
*'  Then  try  we  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen  dare.*' 

Stsetens. 
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SCENE  V. 

The  Same.    Before  one  of  the  Gates. 

Alarum.  Skirmuhings.  Talbot  purmeth  the  Dau^ 
pkin^  and  driveth  him  in :  then  enter  Joan  la 
PucELLE,  driving  Englishmen  before  her.  Then 
enter  Talbot. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and  my 
fidrce? 
Our  English  troops  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them ; 
A  woman,  clad  in  armour,  chaseth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucellb. 

Here,  here  die  comes  :-*-*— I'll  ha^e  a  bout  with 

thee; 
Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  Fll  conjure  thee : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee  ^,  thou  art  a  witch. 
And  straightway  ^ve  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv'st. 

Puc.  Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  must  disgrace 
^ee.  \They  fight. 

Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
My  breast  111  burst  with  strainmg  of  my  courage. 
And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder. 
But  I  will  chastise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

Puc.  Talbot,  &rewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come : 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
Overtake  me,  if  thou  canst;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved  ^  men ; 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament : 

4  Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,]  The  superstition  of  those 
times  taught  that  he  that  could  draw  the  witch's  blood,  was  free 
from  her  power.    Johnson. 

^  —  HUNGBR-starved  — ]  The  same  epithet  is,  I  think^  used 
by  Shakspeare,  [Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Act  I.  Sc.  IV.]  The  old  copy 
has <— hungry-starved.    Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malonb. 

VVhy  not  hungry,  starved,  without  the  hyphen  ?    Boswbll. 
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This  day  is  ours,  as  maay  more  shall  be. 

[PucELLE  enters  the  Town^  with  Soldiers. 
Tal.  My  thoughts   are  whirled  like  a  potter's 

wheel  ® ; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do : 
A  witch,  by  fear  ^,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists : 
So  bees  with  smoke,    and    doves  with  noisome 

stench. 
Are  firom  their  hives,  and  houses,  driven  away. 
They  call'd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs ; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crsring  run  away. 

[A  short  Alarum. 
Hark,  countrymen !  either  renew  the  fight. 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead : 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous  ®  from  the  wolf. 
Or  horse,  or.  oxen,  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

[Alarum.    Another  skirmish. 
It  will  not  be  : — Retire  into  your  trenches : 
You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death. 
For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge. — 
Fucelle  is  entered  into  Orleans, 
In  9pite  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 
O,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury ! 
The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 

[Alarum.     Retreat.    Exeuut  Talbot  and 
his  Forces,  S^c. 

^  — -LiKB  Apotter*8  wheel;]     This  idea  might  have  been 

caught  from  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  13:  *' Make  them  like  unto  a 

xoheelf  and  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind.*'    Steevens. 

7  .—by  fear,  &c.]  See  HannibaFs  stratagem  to  escape  by 
fixing  bundles  of  lighted  twigs  on  the  horns  of  oxen,  recoixled  in 
Livy,  lib.  xxii.  c.  xvi.     Holt  White. 

•  —  so  TIMOROUS  — ']  Old  copy — treacherous.  Corrected  by 
Mr.  Pope.    Malons. 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  Same. 

Enter,  on  the  fValls^  Pucelle,  Charles,  ReignieHj 

Alencon,  and  Soldiers. 

Puc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls ; 
Rescu'd  is  O^ans  from  the  English  ^ : — 
Thus  Joan  laTucelle  hatH  perform'd  her  word. 

Char.  Divinest  creature,  Astrsea's  daughter. 
How  shall  I  honour  th  ee  for  this  success  ? 

Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens  \  ' 

■■  I ■  '  '    "' "  * "•— *. ^. ,     

9  —-from  the  English  wolves,  &c.]  Thus  the  second  ibiio. 
The  first  omits  the  word — xoclves,    Stbbvbns. 

The  editor  of  the  second  folio>  not  perceiving  that  English  was 
used  as  a  trisvUable,  arbitrarily  reads — English  wolves  ;  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  by  all  the  subsequent  editors.  So,  in  the 
next  line  but  one,  he  reads — bright  Astnea^  not  observing  that 
AUraa^  by  a  licentious  pronunciation,  was  used  by  the  author 
of  this  play,  as  if  written  Astenea.  So  monstrotu  is  made  a  tri- 
syllable ; — momterotu.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s  note,  Two  Gentlemen 
cf  Verona,  vol.  iv.  p.  SI,  and  p.  1S7.     Malone. 

Here  again  I  must  follow  the  second  folio,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  former  and  numerous  emendations  received  even  by 
Mr.  Malone. 

Shakspeare  has  frequently  the  same  image.  So,  the  French  in 
King  Henrv  V.  speaking  of  the  English :  **  They  will  eat  like 
tpolves^  and  fight  like  devils.*' 

If  Pucelle,  by  this  term,  does  not  allude  to  the  hunger  or 
fierceness  of  the  English,  she  refers  to  the  toolves  by  which  their 
kingdom  was  formerly  infested.  So,  in  Kin^  Heniy  IV.  Part  II. : 
"  Peopled  with  wolves^  thy  old  inhabitants.** 

As  no  example  of  the  proper  name — Astraa^  pronounced  as  a 
quadrisyllable^  is  riven  by  Mr.  Malone,  or  has  occurred  to  me,  I 
also  think  myself  authorized  to  receive— ^ri^A^  the  necessary 
ej^thet  supplied  by  the  second  folio.     Steevbns. 

>  — like  Adonis*  gardens,]  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  take 
notice  of  a  dispute  between  four  criticks,  of  very  different  orders, 
upon  this  very  important  point  of  the  "  gardens  of  Adonis."  Mil- 
ton bad  said : 
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That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. — 
France,  triumph  in  thy  gloriousprophetess  !^ 

"  Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign*d, 

"  Or  of  rcTiv'd  Adonis,  or -." 

which  Dr.  Bentley  pronounces  spurious;   '*  for  that  the  Kiforoi 
ASlwtSb^,  the  gardens  of  Adonis,    so  frequently  mentioned  by 
Greek  writers,  Plato,  Plutarch,  &c.  were  nothing  but  portable 
earthen  pots,  with  some  lettice  or  fennel  growing  in  them.    On 
his  yearly  festival  every  woman  carried  one  of  them  for  Adonis's 
worship ;  because  Venus  had  once  laid  him  in  a  lettice  bed.  The 
next  day  they  were  thrown  away,"  &c.    To  this  Dr.  Pearce  re- 
plies, *'  That  this  account  of  the  gardens  of  Adonis  is  right,  and 
yet  Milton  may  be  defended  for  what  he  says  of  them :  for  why 
(says  he)  did  the  Greeians  on  Adonis'  festival  carry  these  small 
gardens  about  in  honour  of  him  ?    It  was,  because  they  had  a  tra- 
aition,  that,  when  he  was  alive,  he  delighted  in  gardens,  and  had 
a  ma^ificent  one  :  for  proof  of  this  we  have  Pliny's  words,  xix.  4* : 
'  Antiquitas  nihil  prids  mirata  est  quim  Hespe'ridum  kortos,  ac 
reffum  Adonidis  et  Alcinoi.'  *'   One  would  now  think  the  question 
well  decided :  but  Mr.  Theobald  comes,  and  will  needs  be  Dr. 
Bentley's  second.    "  A  learned  and  reverend  gentleman  (says  he) 
having  attempted  to  impeach  Dr.  Bentley  of  error,  for  maintain* 
ing  that  there  never  was  emttetU  any  magnificent  or  spacious 
gardens  of  Adonis,  an  opinion  in  which  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  second  the   Doctor,   I  thought  myself  concerned,    in    some 
part,  to  weigh  those  authorities  alledged  by  the  objector,*'  &c. 
The  reader  sees  that  Mr.  Theobald  mistakes'  the  very  question  in 
dispute  between  these  two  truly  learned  men,  which  was  not  whe- 
ther Adanii*  gardens  were  ever  existent^  but  whether  there  was 
a  tradition  of  any  cdehrated  gardens  cultivated  by  Adonis.     For 
this  would  sufficiently  justify  Milton's  mention  of  them,  together 
with  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  confessed  by  the  poet  himself  to 
be  fobulous.    But  hear  their  own  words.     *'  There  was  no  such 
garden  (says  Dr.  Bentley)  ever  existent,  or  never  feign'd."     He 
adds  the  latter  part,  as  knowing  that  that  would  justify  the  poet ; 
and  it  is  on  that  assertion  only  that  his  adversary  Dr.  Pearce  joins 
issue  with  him.     "  Why  (says  he)  did  they  carry  the  small  earthen 

gardens  ?  It  was  because  they  had  a  tracmon,  that  when  aUve  he 
elighted  in  gardens."  Mr.  Theobald,  therefore,  mistaking  the 
question,  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  he  says,  in  his  long  note  at  the 
end  of  his  fourth  volume,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  it  being 
to  show  that  Dr.  Pearce's  quotations  from  Pliny  and  others,  do 
not  prove  the  real  existence  of  the  gardens.  After  these,  comes 
the  Oxford  editor ;  and  he  pronounces  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bentlev, 
against  Dr.  Pearce,   in  these  words,  "  The  gardens  of  Adonis 
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Recovered  is  the  town  of  Orleans : 

More  blessed  hap  did  ne*er  befall  our  state. 

Reio.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  aloud  through- 
out the  town  *  ? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires, 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets. 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and 

joy. 

When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  pla/d  the  men. 
Cbar.  Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is 
won; 
For  which,  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her : 
And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall,  in  procession,  sing  her  endless  prabe. 
A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  111  rear. 
Than  Rhodope's®,  or  Memphis*^  ever  was  : 

were  never  represented  under  any  local  description.*'  But  whe- 
ther this  was  said  at  hazard,  or  to  contradict  Dr.  Pearce>  or  to 
rectHy  Mr.  Theobald's  mistake  of  the  question,  it  is  so  obscurely 
expressed,  thai  one  can  hardly  determine.    Warburtok. 

The  proverb  alluded  to,  seem  always  to  have  been  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  for  things  which  make  a  fair  show  for  a  few  days  and 
then  wither  away:  but  the  author  of  this  play,  desirous  of  making 
a  shew  of  his  learning,  without  considering  its  propriety,  has 
made  the  Dauphin  apply  it  as  an  encomium.  There  is  a  very 
good  account  of  it  in  Erasmus's  Adagia.     Blakbwat. 

*  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  throughout  the  town  ?]    Tlie  old 
copy,  unnecessarily  as  well  as  redundantly,  reads— 
"  Why  ring  not  oitf  the  belb  aloudC'  &c. 

Bnt  if  the  bells  rang  ou/,  they  must  have  rang  aloud;  far  to  ring 
ovi,  as  I  am  informed,  is  a  technical  term  with  that  signification. 
The  disagreeable  jingle,  however,  of  out  and  mthout,  induces  me 
to  suppose  the  line  origiiially  stood  thus  : 

*'  Why  ring  not  bells  aloud  throughout  the  town  ?*' 

Stbbvens. 

3  Than  Rhodofb*8,]  Rhodope  was  a  famous  stnimpet,  who 
acquired  great  riches  by  her  trade.  The  least  but  most  finished 
of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  (says  PKny,  in  the  S6th  book  of  Ins 
Natural  History,  ch.  xii.)  was  built  by  her.  She  is  said  afterwards 
to  have  marriea  Pluammetichus,  King  of  Egypt. 

Rhodope  is  mentioned  in  the  play  of  The  Costly  Whore,  16S8 : 
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In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead, 
Her  ashes,  in  an  umjnore  precious 
Than  the  rich'jewerd  coffer  of  Darius  *, 


«« 


a  base  Rhodope^ 


^*  Whose  body  is  as  common  as  the  sea 
*'  In  the  receipt  of  every  lustful  spring/* 

I  would  read  [as  Mr.  Capell  has  proposed]  : 

"  Than  Rhodope*s  of  Memphis  ever  was."    Steevens. 

Tlie  brother  of  Sappho  was  in  love  with  Rhadope,  and  pur- 
chased her  freedom  (for  she  was  a  slave  in  the  same  house  with 
^sop  the  fabulist)  at  a  great  price.  Rhodope  was  of  Thrace, 
not  of  Memphis.  Memphis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  was  celebrated 
for  its  pyramids : 

'* Barbara  Pyramidttm  sileat  miracula Memphis" 

Mart,  De  spedaculis  Libel.  £p.  I.     Malone. 

The  question,  I  i^prehend,  is  not  where  Rhodope  was  bom, 
but  where  she  obtained  celebrity.  Her  Thracian  birth-place 
would  not  have  rescued  her  from  oblinon.     Stebvens. 

The  emendation  proposed  by  Mr.  Steevens  must  be  adopted. 
The  meaning  is — not  that  Rhodope  herself  was  of  Memphis,  but 
«-that  her  pyramis  was  there.  I  will  rear  to  her,  says  the 
Dauphin,  a  pyramid  more  stately  than  that  of  Memphis,  which 
was  called  Rhodope*s.  Pliny  says  the  pyramids  were  six  miles 
from  that  city ;  and  that  '*  the  mirest  and  most  commended  for 
workmanship  was  built  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  one  Rhodope^  a 
verie  strumpet."     Ritson. 

4  —  coffer  of  Darius  J  When  Alexander  the  Great  took  the 
city  of  Gaza,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  amidst  the  other  spoils  and 
wealth  of  Darius  treasured  up  there,  he  found  an  exceeding  rich 
and  beautiful  little  chest  or  casket,  and  asked  those  about  him 
what  they  thought  fittest  to  be  laid  up  in  it.  When  they  had 
severally  delivered  their  opinions,  he  told  them,  he  esteemed 
nothing  so  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  it  as  Homer*s  Iliad.  Vide 
PhUarchum  in  Vit^  Alexandri  Magni.    Theobald. 

The  very  words  of  the  text  are  found  in  Puttenham*s  Arte  of 
English  Poesie,  1589 :  "  In  what  price  the  noble  poems  of  H(Hner 
were  bolden  with  Alexander  the  Great,  insomuch  as  everie  night 
they  were  layd  under  his  pillow,  and  by  day  were  carried  in 
the  rich  jewel  coffer  of  Darius,  lately  before  vanquished  by  him  in 
battaile.*'    Malone. 

I  believe,  we  should  read  with  Puttenham,  "jewel-coffer," 
and  not,  as  in  the  text,  "  jewel* d-eofitr"  The  jewd-coffer  of 
Darins  was,  I  suppose,  the  cabinet  in  which  he  kept  his  gems. 

To  a  jewelled  coffer  (i.  e.  a  coffer  ornamented  with  jewels)  the 
epithet  rich  would  have  been  superfluous. 
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Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals        ^.^w 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France  ^.  *^ 
No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  "will  we  cry. 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  saint. 
Come  in ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally^ 
After  this  golden  day  of  victory. 

\Flouriih.  Exeunt. 


ACT  IL     SCENE  L 

The  Same. 

Enter  to  the  Gates,  a  French  Sergeant,  and  Two 

Sentinels. 

Serg.  Sirs,  take  your  places,  and  be  vi^lant : 
If  any  noise,  or  soldier,  you  perceive. 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign. 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard  ^. 

1  Sent.  Sergeant,  you  shall.      \Exit  Sergeant."] 
Thus  are  poor  servitors 
(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds,) 
Constraint  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Forces, 
with  scaling  Ladders,  their  Drums  beating  a  dead 
march. 

Tal.  Lord  regent, — ^and  redoubted  Burgundy,— 

Mf  conjectnre,  howeTer,  deserves  not  much  attention;  be- 
canse  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  ch.  29,  informs  us,  that  this  casket,  when 
found,  was  ftill  of  precious  oils,  and  was  decorated  with  gems  of 
great  value.    Stebvsns. 

^  Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France.]    Sir  Thomas  Han« 
mer  supplies  the  obvious  defect  in  this  line,  by  reading— 
•*  E\>er  before  the  kings,"  &c.    Steevens. 

^  court  of  guard.]    The  same  phrase  occurs  again  in 

Othello,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  &c.   and  is  equivalent  to  the 
modem  Xxxm— -guard-room,     Steevens. 

VOL.  XVIIU  E 
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By  whose  approach,  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon  and  Pioardy,  are  friends  to  us, — 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure, 
Having  all  day  carousM  and  banqueted : 
Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity ; 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
jContriv*d  by  art,  and  baleful  sorcery. 
"^   Bed.  Coward  of  France ! — how  much  he  wrongs 
his  fame. 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude, 
V_To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company.— 
But  what's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure  ? 

Tal.  a  maid,  they  say. 

Bkb.   .  A  maid  !  and  be  so  martial ! 

Bur.   Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere 
long ; 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armour,  as  she  hath  begun. 

T^z.  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse  with 
spirits : 
God  is  our  fortress;  in  whose  conquering  name. 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  follow  thee. 

Tal.  Not  altogether :  better  far,  I  guess. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force. 
•    Bed.  Agreed ;  Fll  to  yon  comer. 

Bur.  And  I  to  this. 

Tal.  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,  or  make  his 
grave. — 
Now,  Salisbury  I  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  English  Henry,  shall,  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 

[The  English  scale  the  fFalls,  crying  St.  George  ! 
a  Talbot !  and  all  enter  by  the  Town. 
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Sei^t.    {Within.^  Arm,  ann!  the  enemy  doth 
make  assault ! 

7%e  French  leap  over  the  fFalls  in  their  Shirts. 
Enter y  several  ways^  BastjIRd^  Alencos^  Rsjch 
NiER,  half  ready,  and  half  unready. 

Alen.  How  now,  my  lords  ?  what,  all  unready 

so^? 
Bast.  Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'scap*d  so  well. 
Reiq.  'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our 
beds. 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors  ^ 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  followed  arms. 
Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprize 
More  venturous,  or  desperate  than  this. 
Bast.  I  think,  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 
Reio.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  sure,  favour 

him. 
Alen.  Here  cometh  Charles ;  I  marvel,  how  he 
sped. 

7  —  UNRBADT  80  ?]     Unready  was  the  current  word  in  those 
times  for  undressed,    Johnson. 

So,  in  Heywood*s  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1638  :  **  Enter  Sistus  and 
Lucrece  unready.** 
Again^  in  The  Two  Niaids  of  More-clacke,  1609 : 

**  Enter  James  unready  in  his  night-cap,  garterless/*  &c. 
Again,  in  A  Match  at  Midnight,  1633,  is  this  stage-direction : 

"  He  makes  himself  unready,** 
**  Why  what  do  you  mean  ?  you  will  not  be  so  uncivil  as  to  un* 
hrace  you  here  ? 
Again,  in  Monsieur  D'Olive,  1606 : 
"  You  are  not  going  to  bed,  I  see  you  are  not  yet  unready** 
Again,  in  Heywood*s  Golden  Aee,  1611 : 
**  Here  Jupiter  puts  out  the  lights,  and  makes  himself  ttn- 
ready.** 

unready  is  equivalent  to  the  old  French  word-— </^-f^«^. 

Stbbvbns. 
*  Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors.]     So,  in  King  Lear: 
"  Or,  at  the  chamber  door  t\\  beat  the  drum — .'* 

Steevems. 

£  2 
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Enter  Charles  and  La  Fucelle. 

Bast.  Tut!  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame  ? 
Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal. 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain. 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  ? 

Puc.   Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his 
friend  ? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking,  must  I  still  prevail, 
Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? — 
Improvident  soldiers !  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  falFn. 

Char.  Duke  of  Alen9on,  this  was  your  default ; 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night. 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen.  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  safely  kept, 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government, 
We  had  not  been  thus  shamefully  surpriz'd. 

Bast.  Mine  was  secure. 

Reig.  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char.   And,  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this 
night. 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro, 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels  : 
Then  how,  or  which  way,  should  they  first  break  in  ? 

Pvc.  Question,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  case. 
How,  or  which  way ;  'tis  sure,  they  found  some 

place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made. 
And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this, — 
To  gather  our  soldiers,  scattered  and  dispers'd. 
And  lay  new  platforms  ®  to  endamage  them. 

9  .—platforms — ]     i.  e.  plans,  schemes.     Steevens. 
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Alarum.  Enier  an  English  Soldier,  crying,  a  Tal- 
bot !  a  Talbot  ^!  They  fly,  leaving  their  Clothes 
behind. 

Sold.  FU  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword ; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils. 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  [Exit. 

^  Enter  an  English  Soldier  crying^  a  Talbot  !  a  Talbot  !] 
And  afterwards : 

^  The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword." 

Here  a  popular  tradition,  exclusive  of  any  chronicle-evidence^ 
was  in  Shakspeare's  mind.  Edward  Kerke,  the  old  commentator 
on  Spenser*s  Pastorals,  first  published  in  1579,  observes  in  his 
notes  on  June,  that  Lord  Talbot's  "  noblenesse  bred  such  a  ter- 
rour  in  the  hearts  of  the  French,  that  oftimes  greate  armies  were 
defaited  and  put  to  flight,  at  the  only  hearing  of  his  name:  inso- 
much that  the  French  women,  to  affray  their  children,  would  tell 
them  that  the  Talbot  comelhr     See  also  Sc.  HI.     T.  Warton. 

The  same  is  said  in  Drayton's  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret,  of 
Lord  Warwick : 

**  And  still  so  fearful  was  great  Warmch's  name, 
**  That  being  once  cry*d  on,  put  them  oft  to  flight, 
'*  On  the  king's  army  till  at  length  they  light." 

Stebvbns. 

.In  a  note  on  a  former  passage,  p«  39,  n.  5,  I  have  quoted  a  pas- 
sage from  Hall's  Chronicle^  which  probably  furnished  the  author 
of  this  play  with  this  circumstance.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Holinshed,  (Shakspeare's  historian,)  and  is  one  of  the  numerous 
proofii  that  have  convinced  me  that  this  pl^  was  not  the  produc- 
tion of  our  author.  See  the  Essay  at  the  end  of  The  Third  Part 
of  King  Henry  VI.  It  is  surely  more  probable  that  the  writer  of 
this  play  should  have  taken  this  circumstance  from  the  Chronicle 
which  furnished  him  with  this  plot,  than  from  the  Comment  on 
Spenser's  Pastorals.     Malonb. 

This  is  one  of  the  floating  atoms  of  intelligence  which  might 
have  been  orally  circulated,  and  consequently  have  reached  our 
author  through  other  channels,  than  those  of  Spenser's  annotator^ 
or  our  English  Chronicler.    Stbbvbns, 
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SCENE    II. 

Orleans.    Within  the  Town. 

Enter  Talbot^  Bedford,  Burgundy,  a  Captain, 

and  Others. 

Bed.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiFd  the  earth* 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

[Retreat  sounded. 

Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury; 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul  * ; 
For  every  drop  oF  blood  was  drawn  from  him, 
There  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night. 
And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
What  ruin  happen'd  in  revenge  of  him. 
Within  their  chiefest  temple  111  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interred : 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read. 
Shall  be  engravM  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 
I  muse,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin *s  grace ; 
His  new-come^  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc ; 
Nor  any  of  his  false  confederaties^. 

Bed.  Tis  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  the  fight 
began, 
Rous*d  on  the  sudden  fi*om  their  drowsy  beds 

*  Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ;  &c.]     So^  in  the  old 
spurious  play  of  King  John  : 

"  Thus  hath  king  Richard's  son  performed  his  vow, 

"  And  offered  Austria's  blood  for  sacrifice 

^*  Unto  his  fiEither*8  ever-living  soul.*'    Stbbvbks. 
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They  dkl»  amongst  the  troops  of  armed  men. 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Ban.  Myself  (as  far  as  I  could  well  discern. 
For  smoke,  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night,) 
Am  sure,  I  scarM  the  Dauphin,  and  his  truH ; 
When  arm  in  arqi  they  both  came  swiftly  running, 
like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves. 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here. 
Well  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  All  hail,  my  lords!  which  of  this  princely 
train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Tj^l.  Here  is  the  TaU)ot ;  who  would  speak  with 
him  ? 

Mess.  The  ^rtuons  lady,  countess  of  Ausergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown^ 
By  me  entreats,  good  lord,  thou  would'st  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies  ^ ; 
That  she  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  so  ?  Nay,  then,  I  see,  our  wars 
Will  turn  uoto  a  peaceful  comidc  sport, 
Whenjadies.  crave  to  be  encounter'd  with*. — v 
You  may  not,  my  iord,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

T^z.  Ne'er  trust  me  then ;  for  wfien  a  world  of 
men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory. 
Yet  liath  a  woman's  kindness  over-rurd-:— 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks : 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her.—- 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

3  «»  where  she  lies  ;]    i.  e.  where  she  dtndU,    Maloxe. 
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Bed.  No,  truly ;  it  is  more  than  mannetjfs  will ; 
And  I  have  heard  it  said, — Unbidden  guests 
Are  often  weloomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal^  Well  then,  alone,  since  there's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady  s  courtesy. 
Come  hither,  captidn.  [Whispers^'^Yon  peroeive 
my  mind. 
Capt.  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  mean  accordingly. 

[^Eaxunts 

SCENE  III. 

» 

Auvergne.     Court  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  th^  Countess  and  her  Porter^ 

Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  chaise  j 
And,  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  me^ 

Port.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

CouNT^  The  plot  is  laid :  if  all  things  fall  out 
right, 
I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit. 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus*  death. 
Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight. 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears. 
To  give  their  censure  ^  of  these  rare  reports. 

Enter  Messenger  and  Talbot^ 

M^ss.  Madam, 
According  as  your  ladyship  desired. 
By  message  crav*d,  so  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.     What  I  is  this  the 
pian? 

4  —  their  cbnsurb— ]      i.  e.  their  opinion.      So,   in   Ki(ig 
Richard  III. : 

**  And  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business.** 

ST£EyBN&. 
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Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  fear'd  abroad. 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ^  ? 
I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  false  : 
I  thought,  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect. 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas !  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf: 
It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  ^  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

T^z.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you : 
But,  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
m  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you.  . 

Count.  What  means   he  now? — Go  ask  him, 
whither  he  goes. 

Mess.  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

T^z.  Marry,  for  that  she*s  in  a  wrong  belief, 
1  go  to  certify  her,  Talbofs  here. 

Re-enter  Porter,  with  Keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner, 
Tal.  Prisoner !  to  whom  ? 
Count.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord ; 

And  for  that  cause  I  train*d  thee  to  my  house  ^ 

^  That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ?]  Dryden 
has  transplanted  this  idea  into  his  Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portu- 
gal: 

**  Nor  shall  Sebastian's  formidable  name 
•*  Be  longer  us'd,  to  loll  the  crying  babe."    Steevens. 
*  —  writhled — ^     i.  e.  crinkled.    The  word  is  used  by  Spen- 
ser.   Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — torizled,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  subsequent  editions.    M alone. 
The  instance  from  Spenser,  is  the  following : 

*'  Her  torithled  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind.*' 
Again,  in  Marston's  fourth  Satire,  b.  i. : 

^*  Cold^  torUhled  eld,  his  lives-wet  almost  spent." 

Steevens. 
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Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me. 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs : 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like ; 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine. 
That  hast  by  tyranny,  these  many  years. 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens, 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate  ^. 

Tal.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Count.  Laughest  thou,  wretch ;  thy  mirth  riiall 
turn  to  moan. 

Tal.  I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond^ 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot*s  shadow. 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity. 

Count.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man  ? 

Tal.  I  am  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  substance  too. 

Tal.  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself  ^ : 
You  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here ; 
For  what  you  see,  is  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity : 
I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here. 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch. 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it« 

Count.   This  is  a   riddling  merchant  for  the 
nonce  ^ ; 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here : 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ? 

7  -—  captivate.]     So,  in  Sol3nnan  and  Penida ; 
**  If  not  dentroy'd  and  bound,  and  captivate, 
*^  If  captivate,  then  forc'd  from  holy  faith."     Stebybns. 
*  —  80  FOND,]     i.  e.  80  Jboliih.      So,  in  King  Henry  IV« 
Pkfftll. : 

"  Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence." 

Stbbtbits. 
9  —  I  am  but  SHADOW  of  mtsblf  :]  So,  in  King  Henry  VIII. : 

*'  I  am  \h^  ikkadavo  ofpoitr  Buckingham,**     Steevbns. 
'  This  is  a  riddling  merchant,  &e.]     So,  in  Rooneo  and  Jaliet : 

'*  What  saucy  merchant  was  this?  " 
See  a  note  on  this  passage^  vol.  vi.  p.  lOS,  n  7    Strbvbvs. 
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Tal.  That  will  I  show  you  presently  *. 

Ht  winds  a  Horn.  Drums  heard;  then  a  Peal  of 
Ordnance.  The  Gates  being  forced,  enter  Sol- 
diers. 

How  say  you»  madam  ?  are  you  now  persuaded. 
That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself? 
These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength. 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks ; 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns. 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count.  Victorious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abuse : 
I  find,  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited  ^, 
And  more  than  may  be  gather'd  by  thy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath ; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with,  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Tal.  Be  not  dismayed  fair  lady ;  nor  misconstrue 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done  hath  not  offended  me : 
No  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave. 
But  only  (with  your  patience,)  that  we  may 
Tatse  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  have  ; 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 

Count.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  think  me  ho« 
noured 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house.     [Exeunt. 

*  That  will  I  show  you  presently.]    The  deficient  foot  in  this 
line  nay  properly  be  supplied,  by  reading : 

••  That,  madam,  will  I  show  you  presently.**    Stbbvens. 
3  —  bruited,]    To  bruit  is  to  proclaim  xnith  noise,  to  qnnounce 
loudly.    So,  in  Macbeth : 

**  —  one  of  greatest  note 
•*  Seems  bruited.*'    Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

London.    The  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  War* 
jtick;  RiCHARD  Flantagenet,  Vernon,  and 
another  Lawyer  *. 

Plan.  Great  lords,  and  gentlemen,  what  means 
this  silence  ? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? 

SuF.  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud ; 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plan.  Then  say   at  once,  if  I  maintiun^d  the 
truth; 
Or,  else,  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error  *  ? 

SuF.  Tsuth,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law ; 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it ; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

SoM.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then  be- 
tween us. 
War.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher 
pitch. 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth. 
Between  two  blsides,  which  bears  the  better  temper. 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best  , 

4  •—  and  ANOTHSK  Lamyerl\  Read — a  lawyer.  This  lawyer 
was  probably  Roger  Neroyle^  who  was  aftexwaid  hanged.  See  W. 
Wyrcester,  p.  478.     Ritson. 

^  Or,  else,  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  brror  ?]  So.  all  the 
editions.  There  is  appareiftly  a  want  of  opposition  between  the 
two  questions.     I  once  read  : 

'*  Or  else  was  wrangling  Somerset  t*  M  right  f  ** 

Johnson. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  would  read : 

•*  And  was  not  ,*'    Stbevsns. 

^  —  BBAE  HIM  best  J  i«  e.  regulate  his  motions  most  adroitly. 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

**  He  bean  him  like  a  portly  gentleman."    Stbbvbns. 
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Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment : 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Pzu^jv.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance : 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

SoM.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparell'd. 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man^s  eye. 

PLjiN.  Since  you  are  tongue-ty'd,  and  so  loath 
to  speak. 
In  dumb  significants  ^  proclsdm  your  thoughts : 
Let  him,  that  is  a  true*bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me  ^. 

7  In  dumb  significants^  I  suspect^  we  should  retid^^stg- 
nificance.     Malonb. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  So,  in  Love*8  La- 
bonr*8  Lost :  **  Bear  this  stgnificant  [i.  e.  a  letter]  to  the  country 
maid,  Jaquenetta."    Stbbvbns. 

*  From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me.]  This  is 
given  as  the  original  of  the  two  badges  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  whether  truly  or  not,  is  no  great  matter.  But 
the  proverbial  expression  of  Mying  a  thing  under  the  rosCj  I  am 
persuaded  came  from  thence.  When  the  nation  had  ranged  itself 
mto  two  i^reat  factions,  under  the  tjohite  and  red  rose,  and  were 
perpetually  plotting  and  counterplotting  against  one  another, 
then,  when  a  matter  of  faction  was  communicated  by  either  party 
to  his  friend  in  the  same  quarrel^  it  was  natural  for  him  to  add, 
that  he  said  it  under  the  rase  ;  meaning  that,  as  it  concerned  the 
faction,  it  was  religiously  to  be  kept  secret.     Warburton. 

This  is  ingenious !  What  pity,  that  it  is  not  learned  too !— — - 
The  rose  (as  the  fables  say)  was  the  symbol  of  silence,  and  con- 
secrated by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  to  conceal  the  lewd  pranks  of 
his  mother,  so  common  a  book  as  Lloyd*s  Dictionary  might 
have  instructed  Dr.  Warburton  in  this  :  "  Huic  Harpocrati  Cu- 
pido  Veneris  filius  parentis  suee  rosam  dedit  in  munus,  ut  scilicet 
si  quid  licentius  dictum^  vel  actum  sit  in  convivio,  sciant  tacenda 
esse  omnia.  Atque  idcirco  veteres  ad  finem  convivii  sub  rosa, 
Anglic^  under  the  rose,  transacta  esse  omnia  ante  digressum  con- 
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SoM.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

War.  I  love  no  colours  ^ ;  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 
1  pluck  this  white  rose,  with  Plantagenet. 

SvF.  I  pluck  this  red  rose,  with  young  Somerset; 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right. 

Ver.  Stay,  lords,  and  gentlemen ;  and  pluck  no 
more, 
Till  you  conclude — that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

iSoA/.  Good  master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected ' ; 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 

Flan.  And  I. 

Ver^  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case. 


testabantur ;  cujus  formse  vU  eadem  esset,  atque  ista,  MM-f/bcva- 
fMva  ffvfjacvta^.  Probant  banc  rem  veisus  qui  reperiontur  in  mar- 
more: 

{1st  rosa  flos  Veneris,  cujas  quo  furta  laterent 

Harpocrati  matris  dona  dicavit  Amor. 
Inde  rosam  mensis  hospes  suspendit  amicis, 
Convivse  ut  sub  ea  dicta  tacenda  sciant.     Uptov. 
9  I  love  no  COLOURS ;]     Colours  is  here  used  ambiguously  for 
tints  and  deceits.    J o h n son. 

So,  in  Love*s  Labour^s  Lost :  **  —  I  do  fear  colourable  colours" 

Stebvens. 
I  .^  ^g]|  objected ;]     Properly  thrown  in  our  way,  justly  pro- 
posed.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Goulart's  Admirable  Histories,  4to.  1607:  "  And  be- 
cause Sathan  transfigures  himselfe  into  an  angell  of  light,  I  ob» 
jected  many  and  sundry  questions  unto  him."    Again,  in  Chap- 
nmn^s  version  of  the  21st  book  of  Homer^s  Odyasey : 
*'  Excites  Penelope  t'  object  the  prize, 
"  (The  bow  and  bright  steeles)  to  the  woers*  strength.*' 
Agun,  in  his  version  of  the  seventeenth  Iliad : 
**  Objecting  his  all-dazeting  shield,'*  &c. 
Again,  in  the  twentieth  Iliad : 

*'  •^—  his  worst  shall  be  withstood. 
With  sole  ohfecHon  of  myselfe."—    Stebvens. 
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I  pluck  this  pale,  and  maiden  blossom  here, 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

SoM.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red. 
And  fall  on  my  side  so  against  your  will. 

Vbr.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed. 
Opinion  shi^  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 

SoM.  Well,  well,  come  on :  Who  else  ^ 

Law.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false. 
The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you ; 

\To  Somerset. 
In  sign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

Plan.  Now,  Somerset,  where  b  your  argument  ? 

SoM.  Here,  in  my  scabbard ;  meditating  that. 
Shall  die  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our 
roses; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

SoM.  No,  Plantagenet, 

Tb  not  for  fear ;  but  anger, — that  thy  cheeks  ^ 
Blush  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  our  roses ; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 

Sou.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet  ^ 

Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his 
truth; 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 

SoM.  Well,  111  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleeding- 
roses. 
That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 

« •»  but  anger, — that  thy  cheeks,  &c.]  i.  e.  it  is  not  for  fear 
that  my  chedks  look  pale,  bat  for  angisr ;  anger  produced  by  this 
circumstance,  namely,  that  M^  cheeks  blush,  &c.    Malone. 
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I  scorn  thee  and  thy  faction  %  peevish  boy. 

SuF.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 
Plai^.  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both  him 
and  thee. 
'  SuF.  Ill  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat* 
SoM.  Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole ! 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  conversing  with  him. 
fF^R.  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrong'st  him, 
Somerset ; 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  ^ 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England ; 

3 1  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion,]  So  the  old  copies  read,  aod 
rightly.  Mr.  Theobald  altered  it  to  Jaction^  not  considering  that 
hy Jashion  is  meant  the  badge  of  the  red  rose,  which  Somerset  said 
he  and  his  friends  would  be  distinguished  by.  But  Mr.  Theobald 
asks,  *'  li  faction  was  not  the  true  reading,  why  should  Sufiblk 
immediately  reply— 

"  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet.** 

Why  ?  because  Plantagenet  had  called  Somerset,  with  whom 
Sufiblk  sided,  peevish  hoy,    Warbdrton. 

Mr.  Theobald,  with  great  probability,  reads-^dion.  Planta- 
genet afterward  uses  the  same  word : 

•* this  pale  and  angry  rose — 

"  Will  I  for  ever,  and  my jaction,  wear." 

In  King  Henry  V.  we  have  potion  for  paction.  We  should  un- 
doubtedly read — and  thy Jactton,  The  old  spelling  of  this  word 
waajaccton,  and  hencejashion  easily  crept  into  the  text. 

So,  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  Edward  IV.  fol.  xxii. :  "  —  whom  we 
ought  tobeleve  to  be  sent  from  God,  and  of  hym  onely  to  bee  pro- 
vided a  kynge,  for  to  extinguish  both  theyaccions  and  partes  Q.  e. 
parties]  of  Kyng  Henry  the  VI.  and  of  Kyng  Edward  the  fourth.*' 

Malonb. 

As  fashion  might  have  been  meant  to  convey  the  meaning  ns- 
siffned  to  it  by  Dr.  Warburton,  I  have  left  the  text  as  I  found  it, 
allowing  at  the  same  time  the  merit  of  the  emendation  offered  by 
Mr.  Theobald,  and  countenanced  by  Mr.  Malone.     Stbbvens. 

^  His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,]  The  author 
mistakes.  '  Plantagenet*s  paternal  grandfather  was  Edmund  of 
Langley,  Duke  of  York.  His  maternal  grandfother  was  Roger 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son  of  Philippa  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  duke  therefore  was  his 
maternal  great  great  grandfisither.    See  vol.  xvi.  p.  220,  n.  5. 

Malone. 
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Spring  crestless  yeomen  ^  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 

Pi^N.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege  ^ 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  hearty  say  thus. 

SoM.  By  him  that  made  me,  Fll  maintain  my 
words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom  : 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king  s  days '  ? 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  ^  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 
'And»  tifrthonbe  restor*d^  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Pl^n.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted ; 
Condemned  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor ; 
And  that  TU  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  grpwmj;^tu2a£jQiice  ripetfd  ^  to  my  wilL 
For  your  partaker  Poole  \  and  you  yourself, 

^  Spring  crestless  yeOmen  — ]  i;  e.  those  who  have  no  right  to 
arms.    Was  bu  atom'. 

^  He  bears  him  on  the  placets  privilege,]  Tlie  Temple,  being 
a  religious  house,  was  an  asylum,  a  place  of  exemption,  from  vio- 
lence, revenge,  and  bloodshed.    Johnson. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Temple  had  any  peculiar  privilege 
at  this  time,  being  then,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  residence  of  law- 
students.  The  author  might,  indeed,  imagine  it  to  have  derived 
some  such  privilege  from  its  former  inhabitants,  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, or  Knights  Hospitalers,  both  religious  orders :  or  blows 
might  have  been  prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the  Society :  or 
what  is  equally  probable,  he  might  have  neither  known  nor  cared 
any  thing  about  the  matter.    Ritson. 

7  For  treason  executed  in  our  late  kinfl;*s  days  ?]  This  unme- 
trical  line  may  be  somewhat  harmonizea  by  adopting  a  practice 
common  to  our  author,  and  reading — execute  instead  of  executed. 
Thus,  in  King  Henry  V.  we  have  create  instead  of  created,  and  con^ 
taminate  instead  of  contaminated,    Stbbvens. 

*  Corrupted,  and  bxbmpt  — ]     Exempt  tor  excluded. 

Wabbubton. 

9  —  TiMB  once  bifbn'd  — "]     So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 
••      ■'    stay  the  very  riping of  the  time.**    Stbbvbns. 

'  For  your  pabtarbb  Poole,]  Partaker,  in  andent  language, 
signifies  one  who  takes  part  with  another,  an  accomplice,  a  coi^- 
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ril  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory  ^ 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  * : 
Look  to  it  well ;  and  say  you  are  well  wam'd. 

Soil.  Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee  still : 
And  know  us,  by  these  colours,  for  thy  foes ; 
For  these  my  friends,  in  spite  of  thee,  shall  wear* 

Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  rose. 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood*drinking  hate  % 
Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear ; 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave. 
Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

derate.    So,  in  Psalm  1. :  "  When  thou  sawest  a  thief  thou  didst 
consent  unto  him,  and  hast  been  partaker  with  the  adulterers.** 
Again,  in  Marlow*s  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Lucan,  1600 ; 
"  Each  side  had  great  partakers  :  Ctesar's  cause 

"  The  Gods  abeUed ; " 

Again,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  lib.  ii. :  **  —  his  obse- 
quies being  no  more  solemnized  by  the  teares  of  his  partakers, 
than  the  bloud  of  his  enemies.'*    Stbbvens. 
*  ril  note  you  in  mv  book  of  memory,]     So,  in  Hamlet : 
**  —  the  table  of  my  memory** 

Again : 

«  _^««.«^  shall  live 

*•  Within  the  6oo^.and  volume  of  my  brainy    Stebvbns. 

3  To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehensiok  :]  Though  thb  word 
possesses  all  the  copies,  I  am  persuaded  it  did  not  come  from  the 
author.  I  have  ventured  to  read — reprehension  :  and  Plantagenet 
means,  that  Somerset  had  reprehended  or  rc^rovichtA  him  with  his 
father  the  Earl  of  Cambridge's  treason.    Theobald. 

Apprehension,  i.  e.  opinion.     Warbuhton. 
So,  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing : 

*• how  long  have  you  profess'd  apprehension  ?  " 

Stebvbns. 

4  —  this  PALE  and  ang^  rose. 

As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinkiko  hate,]    So,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet : 

"  Either  my  eye-sight  fails,  or  thou  look'st /la/e. — 
"  And,  trust  me,  love,  in  mine  eye  so  do  you : 
"  Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood**    Stbbvens. 
A  badge  is  called  a  cognisance  k  cognoscendo,  because  by  it  such 
persons  as  do  wear  it  upon  their  sleeves,  their  shoulders,  or  in 
their  hats,  are  manifestly  known  whose  servants  they  are.     In 
heraldry  the  cognisance  is  seated  upon  the  most  eminent  part  of 
the  helmet.    Tollet. 
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SuF.  Go  forward,  and  be  chokM  with  thy  ambi- 
tion ! 
And  so  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.         [Esit 

SoM.  Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  ambi- 
tious Richard.  [jE.nV. 

Plan.  How  I  am  brav*d,  and  must  perforce  en- 
dure it ! 

War.  This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your 
house. 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  ^  in  the  next  parliament, 
CalTd  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster : 
And,  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee, 
Against  proud  Somerset,  and  William  Poole, 
^11 1  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose : 
And  here  I  prophecy, — ^This  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden. 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  die  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plan.  Good  master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you. 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Fbr.  In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the  same. 

Lait.  And  so  will  I. 

Plan.  Thanks,  gentle  sir  ^. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner :  I  dare  say. 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day. 

[Exeunt. 

*  Shall  be  wip'd  out  — ]  Old  copy— ^Aip*^.    Corrected  by  the 
editor  of  the  second  folio.     Malonb. 

*  —  gentle  sir.]    The  latter  word,  which  yet  does  not  com 
plete  the  metre,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

Malonb. 

Perhaps  the  line  had  originally  this  conclusion  : 

"  —  Thanks,  gentle  sir ;  thanks  both:'    Stbbybns. 
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SCENE  V. 

The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Mortimer^ ^  brought  in  a  Chair  by  Two 

Keepers. 

MoR.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age. 


7  Enter  M ortimSr,]  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  notes,  ob- 
serves, that  Shakspeare  has  varied  from  the  truth  of  history,  to 
introduce  this  scene  between  Mortimer  and  Richard  Plantagenet. 
Edmund  Mortimer  served  under  Henry  V.  in  1422,  and  died  un* 
confined  in  Ireland  in  1424.  Holinshed  says,  that  Mortimer  was 
one  of  the  moumen  at  the  funeral  of  Heniy  V. 

His  uncle.  Sir  John  Mortimer,  was  indeed  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  and  was  executed  not  long  before  the  Eari  of  March's 
death,  being  charged  with  an  attempt  to  make  his  escape  in  order 
to  stir  up  an  insurrection  in  Wales.     Stebvbns. 

A  Renkarker  on  this  note  [the  author  of  the  next]  seems  to  think 
that  he  has  totally  overturned  it,  by  quoting  the  following  passage 
from  Hall's  Chronicle :  **  During  whiche  parliament  [held  in  the 
third  year  of  Henry  VI.  1425,]  came  to  London  Peter  Duke  of 
Quimber, — ^whiche  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  &c.  was  highly  fested — . 
During  whych  season  Edmond  Mortymer,  the  last  Erie  of  Marche 
of  that  name,  (whiche  long  tyme  had  bene  restrayned  from  hys 
liberty  and  finally  waxed  lame,)  disceased  whhout  yssue,  whose 
inheritance  descended  to  Lord  Richard  Plantagenet,"  &c.  as  if  a 
circumstance  which  Hall  mentioned  to  mark  the  time  of  Mortimer's 
death,  necessarily  explained  the  place  where  it  happened  also. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  Edmund  Mortimer  did  not  die  in  London^ 
but  at  Trim  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  however  die  in  confinement 
(as  Sandford  has  erroneously  asserted  in  his  Genealogical  His- 
tory. See  King  Henry  IV.  iPart  I.  vol.  xvi.  p.  220,  n.  5.) ;  and 
whether  he  ever  was  confined,  (except  by  Owen  Glendower,)  may 
be  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Hall.  Hardyng, 
who  lived  at  the  time,  says  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  care  both  by  Henry  IV.  (to  whom  he  was  a  ward,)  and 
by  his  son  Henry  V.  See  his  Chronicle,  1453,  fbl.  229.  He 
was  certainly  at  liberty  in  the  year  1415,  having  a  few  days  before 
King  Henry  sailed  from  Southampton,  divulged  to  him  in  that 
town  the  traiterous  intentions  of  his  brother-in-law  Bichard  Earl 
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Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself*. — 
Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack, 

of  Cambridge,  by  which  he  probably  conciliated  the  friendship  of 
the  yoong  king.  He  at  that  time  received  a  general  pardon  from 
Henry,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  a  naval  enterprize.  At  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Katharine  he  attended  and  held  the  sceptre. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  Henry  VI.  he  was  constituted 
by  the  English  Regency  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  an  office  which 
he  executed  by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1424*,  he  went  himself  to  that  country,  to  protect 
the  great  inheritance  which  he  derived  from  his  grandmother 
Philippa,  (daughter  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,)  from  the  in- 
cursions of  some  Irish  chieftains,  who  were  aided  by  a  body  of 
Scottish  rovers ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival  died  of  the  plague  in 
his  castle  at  Trim,  in  January  1 424-5. 

This  Edmond  Mortimer  was,  I  believe,  confounded  by  the 
author  of  this  play,  and  by  the  old  historians,  with  his  kinsman, 
who  was  perhaps  about  thirty  years  old  at  his  death.  Edmond 
Mortimer  was  born  in  December  1392,  and  consequently  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  thirty-two  years  old. 

This  family  had  great  possessions  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
the  marriage  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Ulster,  about  1353,  and  were  long  connected  with  that 
country.  Lionel  was  for  some  time  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  was 
created  by  his  father  Edward  III.  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  consequence 
of  possessing  the  honour  of  Clare,  in  the  county  of  Thomond. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  married  Philippa  the 
duke's  only  daughter,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  died  in  his  office,  at  St.  Dominick*s  Abbey,  near  Cork, 
in  December  138J .  His  son,  Roger  Mortimer,  was  twice  Vice- 
gerent of  Ireland,  and  was  slain  at  a  place  called  Kenles,  in 
Osaory,  in  1398.  Edmund  his  son,  the  Mortimeir  of  this  play, 
was,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland, 
in  the  years  1423,  and  1424,  and  died  there  in  1425.  Hiis 
nephew  and  heir,  Richard  Duke  of  York,  (the  Plantagenet  of  this 
play,)  was  in  1449  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  ten 
years,  with  extraordinary  powers ;  and  his  son  George  Duke  of 
Clarence  (who  was  afterwards  murdered  in  the  Tower)  was  bom 
in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  in  1450.  This  prince  filled  the  same 
office  which  so  many  of  his  ancestors  had  possessed,  being  con- 
stituted Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  for  Ufe,  by  his  brother  King 
EiKraid  IV.  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  mistaken  in  one  assertion  which  I  have 
made  in  the  former  part  of  this  note ;  Mortimer  probably  did  not 
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So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment : 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death  ^ 


take  his  title  of  Clarence  from  his  great  Irish  possessions,  (as  I 
have  suggested)  but  rather  from  his  wife's  mother,  Elizabeth  le 
Clare,  third  dauffhter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare  Earl  of  Gloster,  and 
sister  to  Gilbert  de  Clare^  the  last  (of  that  name)  Earl  of  Gloster, 
who  founded  Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge. 

The  error  concerning  Edmund  Mortimer,  brother*in-law  to 
Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  having  been  *'  kept  in  captivity 
ttntill  he  died,"  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  legend  of  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Yorke,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates, 
1575,  where  the  following  lines  are  found : 

**  His  cursed  son  ensued  his  cruel  path, 
'*  And  kept  my  guiltless  cousin  strait  in  durance^ 
For  whom  my  father  hard  entreated  hath. 
But  living  hopeless  of  his  life's  assurance. 
He  thought  it  best  bv  politick  procurance 
To  slay  the  king,  and  so  restore  his  friend ; 
*'  Which  brought  himself  to  an  infemous  end. 
**  So  when  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fift, 
*'  Had  tane  my  father  in  his  conspiracie, 
'*  He,  from  Sir  Edmund  all  the  blame  to  shift, 
*'  Was  faine  to  say,  the  French  king  Charles,  his  ally, 
'*  Had  hired  him  this  traiterous  act  to  try ; 
"  For  which  condemned  shortly  he  vras  slain  : 
*'  In  helping  right  this  was  my  father's  g^n."    M  alone. 
It  is  objected  that  Shakspeare  has  varied  from  the  truth  of 
history,  to  introduce  this  scene  between  Mortimer  and  Richard 
Plantagenet ;  as  the  former  served  under  Henry  V.  in  1422,  and 
died  unconfined  in  Ireland^  in  1424.     In  the  third  year  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  1425,  and  during  the  time  that  Peter  Duke  of  Coimbra 
was  entertained  in  London,  *'  Edmonde  Mortimer  (says  Hall) 
the  last  erle  of  Marche  of  that  name  (which  long  tyme  had  bene 
restraynedjrom  hys  liberty^  and  fvnally  waxed  lame.)  disceased 
without  yssue,  whose  inheritance  aescended  to  lord  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet," &c.     Holinshed  has  the  same  words ;  and  these  autho- 
rities, though  the  fact  be  otherwise,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Shakspeare,  or  whoever  vras  the  author  of  the  play,  did  not  in- 
tentionally vary  from  the  truth  of  history  to  introduce  the  present 
scene.    The  historian  does  not,  indeed,  expressly  say  that  the 
Earl  of  March  died  in  the  'J'ower;  but  one  cannot  reasonably 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  relate  an  event  which  he  knew  had  hap- 
pened to  hjree  man  in  Ireland,  as  happening  to  a  prisoner  during 
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Nestor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care, 
Ai^e  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 
These  eyes, — ^like  lamps    whose   wasting    oil    is 
spent  \ — 


the  time  that  a  particular  person  was  in  London.  But^  where- 
ever  he  meant  to  lay  the  scene  of  Mortimer's  death,  it  is  clear 
that  the  author  of  this  play  understood  him  as  representing  it  to 
have  happened  in  a  London  prison  ;  an  idea>  if  indeed  his  words 
will  bear  any  other  construction,  a  preceding  passage  may  serve 
to  corroborate  :  "  The  erle  of  March  (he  has  observed)  was  ever 
kepie  in  the  courte  under  such  a  keper  that  he  could  nether  doo 
or  attempte  any  thyng  agaynsle  the  kyag  wythout  his  knowledge, 
and  dyed  without  issue."  I  am  aware,  and  could  easily  show, 
that  some  of  the  most  interesting  events,  not  only  in  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Hall  and  Holinshed,  but  in  the  Histories  of  Rapin, 
Hume,  and  Smollet,  are  perfectly  fabulous  and  unfounded,  which 
are  nevertheless  constantly  cited  and  regarded  as  incontrovertible 
facts.  But,  if  modern  writers,  standing,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  predecessors,  and  possessing  innumerable 
other  advantages,  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on,  what  allow- 
ances ought  we  not  to  make  for  those  who  had  neither  Rymer, 
nor  Dugdale,  nor  Sandford  to  consult,  who  could  have  no  access 
to  the  treasuries  of  Cotton  or  Harley,  nor  were  permitted  the 
inspection  of  a  public  record?  If  this  were  the  case  with 
the  historian,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  dramatist? 
He  naturally  took  for  fact  what  he  found  in  history,  and  is  by 
no  means  answerable  for  the  misinformation  of  his  authority. 

RiTSON. 

'  Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself.]  I  know  not  whether 
Milton  did  not  take  from  this  hint  the  lines  with  which  he  opens 
bu  tragedy.    Johnsok. 

Rather  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  scene  of  the  third  Act  of 
the  Phoenisss  of  Euripides  : 

Tiresias.    'Hyi  irdgotisf  ^iycSepj  tog  ru^h£  irdi 

*Of  (oXuq;  si  ffVf  vouXiraKTiv  iarpSv  Sf . 
Aeuf  si$  TO  Xevpiv  frilo¥  fxvo;  riduff  Ijttov,  Bcc. 

Steevens. 
9  —  PURSUIVANTS  of  death,]      Pursuivants,  .    The   heralds 
that,  forerunning  death,  proclaim  its  approach.     Johnson. 

1  —like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent,]  So,  in  King 
Richard  II. : 

•*  My  oil-dry'd  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light — ." 

Stbevbms. 
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Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  esigoit  ^ : 

Weak  should^s,  overborne  with  burdening  grief ; 

And  pithless  arms  ^  like  to  a  wither'd  vine 

That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground  :— 

Yet  are  thesefeet — ^whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb. 

Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  day,— * 

Swift-winged  Mrith  desire  to  get  ^  grave. 

As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 

But  teU  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  ccHne  ? 

1  Keep.    Richard   Flantagenet,    my  lord,    will 
come: 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber ; 
And  answer  was  returned  that  he  will  come. 

MoR.  Enough :  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied. — 
Poor  gentleman !  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
(Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms,) 
Tliis  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had  * ; 
And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obscur'd. 
Deprived  of  honour  and  inheritance : 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs. 
Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men'$  miseries  ^ 

^  -^as  diawing  tothcv bxiokht :]    Exigad^  €md, 

JOHVSOV. 

8q^  in  Doctor  DodypoD,  a  comedy,  IGOO  i 

"  Halh  driven  her  lo  MNne  despefnte  exigeai,^  Stbbtsvs. 
s  And  PITHLB88  arms,]    PUk  was  nacd  for  umrrom,  and  fign-- 
lativ^,  hrstremgA,    Joavsov. 

In  Uie  first  of  these  senses  it  is  wed  in  Othello: 

**  For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seren  yeais'/»rJt    .** 
And»  iigvalively,  in  Hamlet : 

**  And  enterpriyes  pf  gnalpitk  and  moment — ,^ 

Stutbvs. 
*  Since  Hemy  Monmouth  first  began  to  niga, — 
This  loathsome  seqnestiation  have  I  had;]     Here  again,  the 
author  certainly  is  mistaken.    See  p.  68,  n.  7.    Mu.on. 
^  —  the  AXBiTKAToa  of  dcspain, 
JoBt  death,  kind  cmpub  of  men's  miseries;]    Ths(t  is,  he 
that  tenninates  or  ooodndes  ausery.   The  ezpresBion  is  haish  and 
Ibfoed.    JoBVsov. 
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With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence ; 
I  wotdd,  his  troubles  likewise  were  expired, 
Hiat  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost. 

Enter  RicHjtRD  Plantaoenet. 

1  Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is 

come. 
MoR.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  Mend  ?    Is  he 

come? 
Plan*  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd. 
Your  nephew,  late-despised  ^  Richard,  comes. 

MoR.  Direct  mine  arms,  I  may  embrace  his  neck. 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp : 
O,  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks. 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 
And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York's  great 

stock. 
Why  didst  thou  say— of  late  thou  wert  despis'd  ^ 
Plan.  First,  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine 
arm; 
And,  in  that  ease,  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease  ^. 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  with  greater  propriety  in  Romeo  and 
Joltet : 

'*  Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
**  Shall  play  the  umpire^  arbitrating  that,"  &c. 

Stbbvbns, 
^  «-  late-despised—-]    i.  e.  lately  despised.    M.  Masoii. 
7  «-  ril  tell  thee  my  disease.]    Diiease  seems  to  be  here  ttii«< 
easiness^  or  discontent,    Johnson. 

It  is  so  used  by  other  ancient  writers,  and  by  Shakspeare  in 
Coriolanus.  Thos  likewise,  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Qaeen,  b.  iii. 
c.  T.: 

**  But  labour*d  long  in  that  deep  ford  with  vain  disease:^ 
That  to  disease  is  to  dmwrb^  may  be  known  from  the  following 
passages  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey : 

'*  But  brother,  h^e  thee  to  the  ships,  and  Idomen  disease.*^ 
\.  e.  wake  him.     B.  vi.  edit.  1598.    Again,  Odyss.  book  vi. : 
"  — ^  with  which  he  declin*d 
^*  The  eyes  of  any  waker  when  he  pleas'd, 
**  And  any  sleeper,  when  he  wish*d,  discos" d^^* 
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This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case. 

Some  words  there  grew  'twizt  Somerset  and  me : 

Among  which  terms  he  used  his  lavish  tongue. 

And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father  s  death ; 

Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue, 

Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him : 

Therefore,  good  uncle,  for  my  father's  sake. 

In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 

And  for  alliance*  sake,  declare  the  cause 

My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head* 

MoR.  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  impri8on*d 
me, 
And  hath  detained  me,  all  my  flowering  youth. 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine. 
Was  cursed  instrument  of  his  decease. 

Plan.  Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that 
was; 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

MoR.  I  will ;  if  that  my  fading  breath  permit, 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done. 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king. 
Deposed  his  nephew  Richard  ® ;  Edward's  son. 

Again,  in  the  ancient  metrical  history  of  The  Battle  of  Flod* 
don : 

**  He  thought  the  Scots  might  him  disease 
**  With  constituted  captams  meet.**    Stbbvbns. 

'  -— his  NEPHEW  Richard;]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Modem 
editors  read — '^  his  cousin,**  but  without  necessity.  Nephexv  ha& 
sometimes  the  power  of  the  Latin  nepos^  and  is  used  with  great 
laxity  among  our  ancient  English  writers.  Thus  in  Othello,  lago 
tells  Brabantio — he  shall  "  have  his  nephews  (i.  e.  the  children  of 
bis  own  daughter)  neiffh  to  him."     Stbbvbn9* 

It  would  be  surely  better  to  read  cousin^  the  meaning  which 
nepheo)  ought  to  have  in  this  place.  Mr.  Steevens  only  proves 
that  the  word  nephews  is  sometimes  used  for  grand^children,  which 
is  very  certain.  Both  uncle  and  nephew  might,  however,  formerly 
signify  cousin.  See  the  Menegiana,  vol.  ii.  p.  19S.  In  The 
Second  Part  of  the  IVoublesome  Raigne  of  Kmg  John,  Prince 
Henry  calls  his  cousin  the  Bastard,  "  imcfe/'    Ritson. 
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The  first-begott^i,  and  the  lawfiil  heir 

Of  Eklward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent : 

During  whose  reign,  the  Percies  of  the  north. 

Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust. 

Endeavoured  my  advancement  to  the  throne : 

The  reason  mov'd  these  warlike  lords  to  this, 

Was — ^for  that  (young  king  Richard  ^  thus  remov'd. 

Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body,) 

I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ; 

For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 

From  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  ^ 

To  king  Edward  the  third,  whereas  he. 

From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree. 

Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroick  line. 

But  mark ;  as,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt  \ 

They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 

I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 

Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth, — 

Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbroke,  did  reign. 

Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  then  deriv'd 

From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York, 

Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was. 

Again,  in  pity  of  my  hai'd  distress. 

Levied  an  army  ® ;  weening  to  redeem, 

I  believe  the  mistake  here  arose  from  the  author's  ignorance ; 
and  that  he  conceived  Richard  to  be  Henry*s  nephew.    Malone. 

9  — youn?  KING  Richard — ]  Thus  the  second  folio.  The 
first  omits — iing^  which  is  necessary  to  the  metre.     Steevens. 

*  —  THE  third  son — "]  The  article — the,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  metre,  is  omitted  in  the  first  fblio,  but  found  in  the  second. 

Steevens. 

*  — in  this  HAUGHTY  great  attempt,]     Haughty  is  high. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  the  fourth  Act : 

*'  Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage.** 

Steevens. 
s  Levied  an  array ;]     Here  is  again  another  falsification  of  his- 
tory.    Cambridge  levied  no  army,  but  was  apprehended  at  South- 
lunpton^  the  night  before  Henry  sailed  from  that  town  for  France^ 
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And  have  install'd  me  in,  the  diadem : 
But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl ; 
And  was  beheaded.     Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppressed. 

Flan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the 
last. 

Mon.  True;  and  thou  seest,   that  I   no  issue 
have ; 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death : 
Thou  art  my  heir ;  the  rest,  I  ^sh  thee  gather  ^ : 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Flan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with 
me: 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 

MoR.  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politick ; 
Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  removed  ^. 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence ; 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy*d 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Flan.  O,  uncle,  'would  some  part  of  my  young 
years 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age  ^ ! 

on  the  information  of    this  very  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March.     M  alone. 

^  Thou  art  my  heir;  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather :]  The  sense 
is — I  acknowledge  thee  to  be  my  heir ;  the  consequences  which 
may  be  collected  from  thence,  I  recommend  it  to  thee  to  draw. 

Heath. 
^  And,  like  a  mountun,  not  to  be  remov*d.]   Thus  Milton,  Par. 
liOBt,  book  iv, : 

"  Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas,  unremov'd."    Stebvens. 
^  O,  uncle,  'would  some  part  of  my  young  years 
Might  but  redeem,  &c.]  This  thought  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  following  lines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  addressed 
by  a  married  lady,  who  died  very  young,  to  her  husband.    The 
inscription  is^  I  think,  in  the  church  of  Trent : 
Immatura  peri ;  sed  tu  diutumior  annos 
Vive  meoB,  conjux  optime»  vive  taos.    Malone. 
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MoR.  Thou  dost  then  wrong  me ;  as  the  slaugh- 
terer doth, 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill  ^. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good ; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral ; 
And  so  farewell ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes  ^ ! 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life,  in  peace,  and  war ! 

[Dies. 
TtAN.   And  peace,  no  war,   befal  thy    parting 
soul! 
In  prison,  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage. 
And  like  a  hermit  overpassed  thy  days. — 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast ; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence ;  and  I  myself 

This  superstition  is  very  ancient.  Some  traces  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbins  ;  it  is  enlarged  npon  in  the 
Alcestes  of  Euripides;  and  such  offers  ridiculed  by  Juvenal, 
Sat.  xit.  Dion  Cassius  in  \^t.  Hadrian,  fol.  edit.  Hamburgh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1160,  insinuates,  "That  Hadrian  sacrificed  his  favourite 
Antinous  with  this  design."  See  Reimari  Annotat.  in  loc :  "  De 
DOfitris  annis,  tibi  Jupiter  augeat  annos,'*  said  the  Romans  to  Au- 
gustus.   See  Lister's  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  221.     Vaillant. 

7  —  as  the  slaughterer  doth. 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill.]    The  same 
thought  occurs  in  Hamlet : 

"  Like  to  a  murdering- piece,  in  many  places 
"  Gives  me  superfluous  death.'*     Stbbvens. 

*  —  and  fair  bb  all  thy  hopes  !]  Mortimer  knew  Plantage- 
net*s  hopes  were  fair,  but  that  the  establishment  of  the  Lancas- 
trian line  disappointed  them :  sure,  he  would  wish,  that  his 
nephew's  fiiir  hopes  might  have  a  fair  issue.  I  am  persuaded  the 
poet  wrote : 

"  and  fair  hefal  thy  hopes  !  *'    Thbobald. 

This  emendation  is  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Dr. 
Warburton.  I  do  not  see  how  the  readings  differ  in  sense.  Fwr 
is  lucky^  or  prosperous.     So  we  say,  ayair  wind,  and^air  fortune. 

Johnson. 

Theobald's  amendment  is  unnecessary,  and  proceeded  from  his 
confounding  Plantagenet's  hopes  with  his  pretensions.  His  pr«- 
tensions  were  well  founded,  but  his  hopes  were  not.     M.  Mason. 
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Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  life.*-* 

[Exeunt  Keepers^  bearing  out  Mortimer. 
Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok'd  with  ambition  ^  of  the  meaner  sort : — 
And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries. 
Which  Somerset  hath  offer  d  to  my  house, — 
I  doubt  not,  but  with  honour  to  redress : 
And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament ; 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood. 
Or  make  my  ill  ^  the  advantage  of  my  good . 

[Exit. 

9  Chok*d  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort :]     So,  in  the  pre- 
ceding scene : 

••  Go  forward,  and  be  chokd  toiih  thy  ambition,*' 

Steevens. 
We  are  to  understand  the  speaker  as  reflecting  on  the  ill  for- 
tune of  Mortimer,  in  being  always  made  a  tool  of  by  the  Percies 
of  the  North  in  their  rebellious  intrigues  ;  rather  than  in  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  crown,  in  support  of  his  own  princely  ambition. 

Warburton. 
It  rather  means,  '  oppressed  by  those  whose  right  to  the  crown 
was  not  so  good  as  his  own.*     Bo  swell. 
*  Or  make  my  ill — ]     In  former  editions : 

V  Or  make  my  will  th*  advantage  of  my  good." 
So  all  the  printed  copies ;  but  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
poet*s  meaning.     I  read : 

"  Or  make  my  ill  ih'  advantage  of  my  good.*' 
Thus  we  recover  the  antithesis  of  the  expression.    Theobald. 
Ml/  ill,  ia  my  ill  usage.     Malonb. 

This  sentiment  resembles  another  of  FalstafF,  in  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV. :  "  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity.*' 

Steevens. 
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ACTIII.    SCENE  I. 

The  Same.    The  Parliament-House  ^ 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Gloster, 
fVARfricK,  Somerset,  and  Suffolk  ;  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  Richard  Tlantagenet,  and 
Others.  Gloster  offers  to  put  up  a  Bill ;  Win^ 
Chester  snatches  it,  and  tears  it. 

Win.  Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines^ 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd, 
Humphrey  of  Gloster  ?  if  thou  canst  accuse. 
Or  aught  intend  st  to  lay  unto  my  chaise. 
Do  it  without  invention  suddenly  ; 
As  I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech 
Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object. 

Glo.  Presumptuous  priest !  this  place  commands 
my  patience, 
Or  thou  should'st  find  thou  hast  dishonoured  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen : 
No,  prelate ;  such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness. 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks. 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer ; 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 

*  The  Parliament-House.]  This  parliament  was  held  in  1426, 
at  Leicester,  though  the  author  of  this  play  has  represented  it  to 
have  been  held  in  London.  King  Henry  was  now  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  age.  In  the  first  parliament  which  was  held  at  London 
shortly  after  his  father's  death,  his  mother  Queen  Katharine 
brought  the  young  King  from  Windsor  to  the  metropolis,  and  sat 
on  the  throne  of  the  parliament-house  with  the  infant  in  her  lap. 

Malonb. 
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Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession,  and  degree ; 
And  for  thy  treachery.  What's  more  manifest  ? 
In  that  thou  laid'st  a  trap  to  take  my  life. 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  Tower  ? 
Beside,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted. 
The  king,  thy  sovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 

Wis.  Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouch- 
safe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse  *, 
As  he  will  have  me.  How  am  I  so  poor  ^ 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  mjrself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
And  for  dissention.  Who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do,— except  I  be  provok'd  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends  ; 
It  is  not  that,  that  hath  incens'd  the  duke : 
It  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he ; 
No  one,  but  he,  should  be  about  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  hb  breast. 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 
But  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good 

Glo.  As  good  i 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  * ! — 

Win.  Ay,  lordly  sir ;  For  what  are  you,  I  pray. 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Glo.  Am  I  not  the  protector  ^  saucy  priest  .^ 

^  If  I  WEHB  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse,]     I  suppose  this 
redundant  line  originally  stood— *- 

"  Were  /covetous,  ambitious,"  &c.     Stbbvsns. 
5  Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather,]     The  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter was  an  illegitimate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
by  Katharine  Swynford,  whom  the  Duke  afterwards  married. 

Malonb. 
^  —  THB  protector,]     I  have  added  the  article—/^,  for  the 
sake  of  metre.    Stbevbns. 
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Tf^iN.  And  am  I  not  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 

Glo.  Yes»  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps^ 
And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win.  Unreverent  Gloster ! 

Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  ti6t  thy  life^ 

Win.  Rome  shall  remedy  this  ^* 

War.  Roam  thither  then  ^. 

SoM.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear  ^ 

War.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne* 

SoM.  Methinks,  my  lord  should  be  religious, 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such. 

War.  Methinks,  his  lordship  should  be  humbler; 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead. 

SoM.  Yes,  when  his  holy  state  is  touched  so  near. 

War.  State  holy,  or  unhallow'd,  what  of  that  ^ 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king  ? 

Plan.  Flantagenet,  I  see,  must  hold  his  tongue ; 
Lest  it  be  said.  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  should; 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords  ? 


1  This  Rome  shall  remedy.]    The  old  copy,  unmetrically— • 

"  Ilome  shall  remedy  this.** 
The  transposition  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer*s.    Stbbvbns. 

*  Roam  thither  then.]  Roam  to  Rome^  To  roam  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  cant  of  vagabonds,  who  often  pretended  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.    Johnson. 

The  jingle  between  toam  and  ttomei&  common  to  other  writers. 
So,  in  leash's  Lenten  Stutf,  &c.  1599 :  "  •^— ^  three  hundred 
thousand  people  roamed  Xo  Rome  for  purgatorie  pills,*'  &c. 

Stbbvbns. 
Our  author  seems  to  have  pronounced  this  word  differently. 
See  Julius  Caesar : 

**  Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  room  enough.*'    Boswbll. 
9  Som.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear,  &c.]    This  line, 
in  the  old  copy,  b  joined  to  the  former  hemistich  spoken  by  War- 
wide.    The  modem  editors  have  very  properly  given  it  to  Somer- 
set, for  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  designed. 

"  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne/ 
was  as  erroneously  given  in  the  next  speech  to  Somenet,  instead 
of  Warwick,  to  whom  it  has  been  since  restored.    Stbbvbns. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.    Malonb. 
VOL.  XVIII.  G 
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Else  would  I  hlBtvfe  a  fling  at  Winchester.      [Aside. 

K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Gloster,  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal ; 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail. 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
O,  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown. 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye,  should  jar ! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  dissention  b  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. — 

[A  Noise  within ;  Down  with  the  tawny  coats ! 
What  tumult's  this  ? 

/^ji.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant. 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bi^op's  men. 

[A  Noise  again  ;  Stones  1  Stones ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  ef  London^  attended. 

May.  O,  my  good  lords, — wA  virtuous  Henry, — 
Rty  the  city  of  London,  pity  us ! 
The  bishop  and  the  duke  iA  Gloster's  men. 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon. 
Have  filFd  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-stones ; 
And,  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts. 
Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate. 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knockM  out : 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street. 
And  we,  for  fear,  compelled  to  shut  our  shops. 

Enter,  skirmishing,  the  Retainers  of  Gloster  and 
fViNCHESTERy  with  bloodjf  pates. 

K.  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  our- 
self. 

To  hold  your  slaught'ring  hands,  and  keep  the 

peace. 
Pray,  uncle  Gk)6ter,  mitigate  this  strife. 

1  Serf.  Nay,  if  we  be 
Forbidden  stones,  well  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 
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2  Serv.  Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  resolute. 

[^Skirmish  again. 
Glo.  You  of  my  household,  leave  this  peevish 
hroil^ 
And  set  this  unaccustomM  fight  ^  aside4 

1  Serv.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a 
man 
Just  and  upright ;  and,  for  your  royal  birth, 
Inlaior  to  none,  but  to  his  majesty  ^  : 
And,  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonwed. 
To  be  disgraced  by  a  inkhom  mate  ^ 
We,  and  our  wives,  and  our  children,  all  will  fi^t^ 
And  have  our  bodies  slaughtered  by  thy  foes. 

3  Serf.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a  field,  when  we  are  dead. 

[Skirmish  again. 
Glo.  Stay,  stay,  I  say  *  1 

And,  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do, 

I  -*  umaccustom'o  fight — ]  Unaanutom'd  is  unseemh/,  tn- 
decent,     Johnson. 

The  same  epithet  occurs  again  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  it 
seems  to  mean — "  such  as  is  uncommon,  not  in  familiar  use :  *' 
"  Shall  give  him  such  an  unacciutonCd  dram.*' 

Stebvbns. 
^  -^  but  his  majesty :]     Old  copy,  redundantly-— 

••  —  but  to  his  majesty. 
Perhaps  the  line  originally  ran  thus  : 

"  To  none  inferior,  but  his  majesty."    Stbsyxns. 

3  —  an  inkhom  mate,]     A  bookman,    Johnson. 

It  was  a  term  of  reproach  at  the  time  towards  men  of  learning 
or  men  affecting  to  be  learned.  George  Pettie  in  his  Introduction 
to  Guazzo*s  Civil  Conversation,  1586,  speaking  of  those  he  calls 
fdce  traveller Sf  says,  "  if  one  chance  to  derive  anie  word  from  the 
Latine,  which  is  insolent  to  their  ears,  (as  perchance  they  will 
take  that  phrase  to  be)  they  forthwith  make  a  jest  at  it,  and  tearme 
it  an  Inknome  tearme.**    Rbed. 

4  Stay,  stay,  I  say  !]  Perhaps  the  words—/  «ay,  should  be 
omitted,  as  they  only  serve  to  disorder  the  metre,  and  create  a 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  word — My^  in  the  nest  line. 

Stbsveks, 

6  2 
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Let  m6  persuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

K,  Hen.  Of  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  my 
soul ! — 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace, 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

fF^R.  Yield,  my  lord  protector  * ! — ^yield,  Win- 
chester ;— 
Ibccept  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse. 
To  slay  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm , 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  murder  too, 
Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity ; 
Theil  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 

fPiN.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 

Glo.  Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me 
stoop; 
Or,  I  would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

fV^R.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the  duke 
Hath  banished  moody  discontented  fiiry. 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear : 
Why  look  you  still  so  stern,  and  tragical  ? 

Glo.  Here,  Winchester,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 

K.  Hen.  Fye,  uncle  Beaufort !  I  have  heard  you 
preach. 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin : 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach^ 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  same  ? 

War.  Sweet  king! — the  bishop  hath  a  kindly 
gird^— 

5  My  lord  protector,  yield ;]     Old  copy—"  Yield,  my  lord  pro- 
tector."   This  judicious  transpoBition  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer, 

Stbevbns. 

6  ...  hath  a  kindly  oihd.]     i*  e.  feels  an  emotion  of  kind  re- 
morse.   Johnson. 

A  kindly  gird  is  a  getUk  ox  friendly  reproof,    Falstaff  observes. 
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For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester  I  relent ; 
What,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 

PTiN.  Well,  duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to  thee ; 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 

Glo.  Ay ;  but  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart. — 
See  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  cotmtrymen ; 
Thb  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers : 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  dissemble  not ! 

fFjN.  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not ! 

[/iside. 

K.  Hen.  O  loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Gloster  ^ 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract  !--^ 
Away,  my  masters !  trouble  us  no  more ; 
But  join  in  fnendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

1  Serf.  Content ;  Til  to  the  surgeon's. 

2  Serv.  And  so  will  L 

3  Serf.  And  I  will  see  what  physick  the  tavern 

affords.       [Exeunt  Servants^  Mayor^  Sgc. 
War.  Accept  this  scroll,   most  gracious  sove- 
reign; 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 
Glo.  Well  urg*d,   my  lord  of  Warwick  j — for, 
sweet  prince, 

that ''  men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  him :  **  and,  in  The 
TfUDiDff  of  the  Shrew,  Baptista  says :  "  Tranio  hiU  vqu  now :  **  to 
which  Lucentio  answers : 

**  1  thank  thee  for  that  f^rd^  good  Tranio."    Stbbvens. 

The  word  ^rd  does  not  here  signify  reproofs  as  Steevens  sup- 
pose%  bat  a  bmtch^  apane,  t^  yearning  of  kindness,     M.  Mason. 

I  wish  Mr.  M.  Mason  had  produced  any  example  of  gird  psed 
in  the  sense  for  which  he  contends.  I  cannot  supply  one  for  him, 
or  I  most  readily  would.    Steevens. 

Mr.  Malone  m  a  note  on  a  passage  in  Coriolanus,  vol.  xiv.  p.  21, 
n.  %  says,  that  to  gird  means  to  jxuck,  or  twinge,  and  informs  us 
that  Cotgrave  makes  gird  and  tmnge  synonymous.    M.  Mason. 

But  nothing  is  said  of  a  yearning  of  kindness.    Bo  swell. 

7  -^  kind  auke  of  Gloster.]  For  the  sake  of  metre,  I  could 
wish  to  read-** 

**  — -»  most  kind  duke,**  &c.    Steevens. 
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An  if  your  grace  mark  every  circumstancei 
You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right : 
Especially,  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham-place  I  told  your  majesty, 

K.  Hen.  And   those  occasions,  uncle,  were  of 
force : 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is. 
That.  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 

War.  Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood ; 
jSo  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompensed. 

Win.  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchestert 

K.  Hen,  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that  alone  % 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give. 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent. 

R.AN.  Thy  humble  servant  vows  obedience, 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 

K.  Hen.  Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  against 
my  foot ; 
And,  in  reguerdon  ^  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York : 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet ; 
And  rise  created  princely  duke  <^  York. 

Plan.  And  so  thrive  Richard,  as  thy  foes  may 
fall! 
And  as  my  duty  springs  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty. 

All.  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of 
York! 

SoM.  Perish,  base  prince,  ignobly  duke  of  York ! 

[Asidcn 
Glo.  Now  will  it  best  avail  your  majesty. 


^  •—  that  alone,]  By  a  mistake  probably  of  the  transcriber, 
the  old  copy  reads — "  that  a//  alone.*'  The  correction  was  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.     Malone. 

9  —  reguerdon  -^]     Recompence,  return.    Johnson. 

It  is  perhaps  a  comiption  of—- regarcfttm,  middle  Latin.  See 
YqL  iv.  p.  33S,  n.  5.    Stbbybvs, 
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To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crown'd  in  France : 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects,  and  his  loyal  friends ; 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

K.  Hen.    When  Gloster  says  the  word,    king 
Henry  goes ; 
For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 
Glo.  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

[E^reunt  all  but  Exeter. 
ExB.  A](^wemaymavdim£iitgtaiid;orm 
Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue ; 
This  late  dissention,  grown  betwixt  the  peers, 
Bums  under  feigned  ashes  of  forg'd  love  \ 
And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame : 
As  festered  members  rot  but  by  degrees. 
Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  fall  away, 
So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed  ^. 
And  ncm  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy. 
Which,  in  the  time  of  Henry,  nam'd  the  fifth. 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe, — 
That  Henry,  bom  at  Monmouth,  should  win  all ; 
And  Heniy,  bom  at  Windsor,  should  lose  all : 
Which  is  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time  ^.  [Ea^it. 

■  Barns  under  feigned  ashes  of  forg*d  love,] 

Ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso.     Hor.    Malonb. 
'  So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed.]     That  is,  so  will 
the  malignity  of  this  discord  propagate  itself,  and  advance. 

JOHNSOK. 

3  His  days  may  finish^  &c.]  The  Duke  of  Exeter  died  shortly 
after  the  meeting  of  this  parliament,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
was  appointed  governor  or  tutor  to  the  King  in  his  room. 

Malons. 
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m 

SCENE  II. 

France.    Before  Roii^n, 

Enter  La  Pucelle  disguised^  and  Soldiers  dressed 
like  Countrymen^  with  Sacks  upon  their  Backs. 

Pvc.  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of 
Roiien*, 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach : 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  wdrds ; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men. 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance,  (as,  I  hope,  we  shall,) 
And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak, 
m  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends. 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

1  Sold.  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the 
city*. 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Roiien ; 
Therefore  we'll  knock.  [Knocks. 

Guard.  [Within.]     Qui  est  Ih  ^  ? 

4  —  the  gates  of  Rouen,']  Here,  and  throughout  the  play,  in 
the  old  copy,  we  have  Hoan^  which  was  the  old  spelling  of  Rouen. 
The  word,  consequently,  is  used  as  a  monosyllable.  See  the 
next  page,  1.  4,  and  last  line  but  one,    Malonb. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  considering  Roiien  here  as  a 
monosyllable.     Would  not  the  verse  have  been  sufficiently  regu- 
lar, had  the  scene  been  in  England,  and  authorized  Shakspeare  to 
write  (with  a  dissyllabical  termination,  familiar  to  the  drama)— 
**  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  London  f  *' 

Stbbvens. 

If  the  verse  elsewhere  requires  H  to  be  a  monosyllable,  and  if  it 
was  spelt  Qs  such,  I  think  my  position  is  sufficiently  certain. 

Malokb. 

^  Our  SACKS  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  dty,]  Falstaff  Has 
the  same  quibble,  showing  his  bottle  of  sack  .•  **  Here's  t)iat  will 
MC^acity.*'    Stebybnb. 

^  Qui  B8T  R  ?]  Old  copy — Che  la.  For  the  emendation  ( ftm 
unswerable.    Malonb. 

I^At^  editions— Qui  va  la?    St«bvbns, 
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Puc.  Paisans^  pauvres  gens  de  France : 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 
Guard.  Enter,  go  in ;  the  market-bell  is  rung. 

[Opens  the  gates. 

Puc.  Now,  Roiien,  111  shake  thy  bulwarks  to  the 

ground.       [Pucelle^  S^c.  enter  the  City. 

Enter  Charles^  Bastard  of  Orleans^  Alen^on^ 

and  Forces. 

Char.  Saint  Dennis  bless  this  happy  stratagem ! 
And  once  again  we'll  sleep  secure  in  Roiien . 

Bast.  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  practis- 
ants^; 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where  is  "  the  best  and  safest  passage  in  ? 
Alen.  By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder 
tower; 
Which,  once  discerned,  shows,  that  her  meaning 

is,~ 
No  way  to  that  ^  for  weakness,  which  she  enterM. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  on  a  Battkment :  holding  out  a 

Torch  burning. 

Puc.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch, 
That  joineth  Roiien  unto  her  countrymen ; 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

7  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  practisaktb  :]  Practice^  in 
the  language  of  that  time,  was  treachery ,  and  perhaps  in  the  softer 
sense  straiagem.  PractisanU  are  therefore  confederaiei  in  strtUih' 
gemt.    Johnson. 

So^  in  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew : 

*'  Sirs,  I  will  practice  on  this  drunken  man."    Stbxvbns. 
•  Whjbbb  is  — ]  Old  copy — Here  is.    Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malonb. 
9  No  way  TO  that,]    That  is,  no  wty  equal  to  thai,  no  way  so 
fit  as  that.    Johnson. 
So,  in  The  TvfO  Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

f  •  There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction.**    Stbbvbns, 


; 
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Bast.  See,  noble  Charles!  the  beacon  of  our 
friend, 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 
\         Char.  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes ! 
Albn.  Defer  no  time.  Delays  have  dangerous 
ends; 
Enter,  and  cry — The  Dauphin  ! — ^presently. 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.    {They  enter. 

Alarums.    Enter  Talbot^  and  certain  English. 

Tal.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with 
thy  tears  \ 
If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treachery. — 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress. 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares. 
That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France  *. 

[Exeunt  to  the  Town. 

>  France^  tbou  shalt  rue  this,  &c.]     So,  in  King  John  : 

**  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour,*'  &c.    Stebvbns. 
^  That  hardly  we  escap*d  the  pridb  of  Fcance.]     Pn//««ignifies 
the  haughty  power.    The  same  speaker  says  afterwards.  Act  IV. 
Sc.  VL : 

"  And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescued  thee.** 
One  would  think  this  plain  enough .    But  what  won't  a  puzxling 
critick  obscure !  Mr.  Theobald  says — Pride  of  France  is  an  absurd 
and  unmeaning  expression^  and  therefore  alters  it  to  prize  of 
France ;  and  in  this  is  followed  by  the  Oxford  editor. 

Wahburton". 
Dr.  Warburton,  I  believe,  has  righlly  explained  the  force  of  the 
word—pride,  which  indeed  is  as  unfamiliarly  used  by  Chapman,  in 
his  version  of  the  tenth  Iliad : 

**  And  therefore  will  not  tempt  his  fote,  nor  ours,  with  further 
jj^ride" 
Again,  m  the  eleventh  Iliad : 

«* be  died 

'*  Far  firom  his  newly-married  wife,  in  aid  of  hmgn  pride,** 
Our  author,  however,  in  King  Heniy  V.  has  the  same  phrase : 
'*        I  could  entertain 
»  With  half  their  forces  the  ML  pride  of  Franeer 

Stbbtbss. 
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Alarum:  Excursions.  Enter ^  from  the  Towriy 
Bedford^  brought  in  sick^  in  a  Chair,  with  Tal- 
BOT^  BvROVNDY^  and  the  English  Forces.  Then^ 
enter  on  the  JValls,  La  Pucelle,  Charles,  Bas^ 
tard,  ALEi^goN^,  and  Others. 

Puc.  Good  morrow,  gallants !  want  ye  com  for 
bread  ? 
I  think,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  \inll  fast. 
Before  he'll  buy  again  at  such  a  rate : 
*Twas  full  of  darnel  ^ ;  Do  you  like  the  taste  ? 
Bur.  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  shameless  courte- 
zan! 
I  trusty  ere  long,  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own. 
And  make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  corn. 
Char*  Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before 

that  time. 
Bed.  O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this 
treason ! 


3  •«-  Alengon^l  Alengon  Sir  T.  Hanoier  has  replaced  here,  in- 
stead of  Reignier,  because  Alenfon,  not  Reignier,  appears  in  the 
ensuing  scene.    Johhson. 

4  —  darnel ;]     So,  in  King  Lear : 

**  Darnel^  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
*'  In  our  sustaining  com" 

**  Darnel  (says  Gerard)  AurteM  the  eyes^  andtnaketh  them  dim^ 
if  it  happen  either  in  come  for  hreade^  or  drinke."  Hence  the  old 
proverb-^Lobo  victUare^  applied  to  such  as  were  dim-lighted. 
Thus  also,  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  691 : 

£t  careant  loliis  oculos  vitiantibus  agri. 

Pucelle  means  to  intimate,  that  the  com  she  carried  with  her, 
had  produced  the  same  effect  on  the  guards  of  Roiien ;  otherwise 
they  would  have  seen  through  her  disguise,  and  defeated  her  stra- 
tagem.   Stbbvems. 

Darnel  is  the  lolium  temtdentum,  so  called,  because  when  the 
seeds  happen  to  be  ground  with  com,  the  bread  made  of  this  mix- 
ture always  occasions  giddiness  and  sickness  in  those  who  eat  it. 
It  resembles  wheat  in  its  appearance,  whence  Dr.  Campbell  is  of 
optnioo,  that  it  was  the  ^i{cm»  of  St.  Matth.  ziii.  25,  improperly 
rendered  torer  in  our  authorized  version.    Blakewat. 
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Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard  ?  break 
a  lance. 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 

Tal.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  de- 
spite, 
Encompassed  with  thy  lustful  paramours ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  ^iant  age. 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 
Damsel,  111  have  a  bout  with  you  again. 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 

Puc.  Are  you  so  hot,  sir  ? — ^Yet,  Fucelle,  hold 
thy  peace ; 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. — 

[Talbot^  and  the  rest,  consult  together. 
Crod  speed    the    parliament!    who  shall  be  the 
speaker  ? 
Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in  the 

field  ? 
Puc.  Belike,  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for  fools. 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 
.    Tal.  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecat6, 
But  unto  thee,  Alen^on,  and  the  rest ; 
Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 
Alen.  Signior,  no. 

Tal.  Signior,  hang ! — ^base  muleteers  of  France! 
Like  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  k^ep  the  w^lls. 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.  Captains,  away :  let^s  get  us  from  the  waUs; 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness,  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi'  you,  my  lord!  we  came,  but  to  tell 

you* 
That  we  are  here. 

\Exeunt  La  Pucelle^  S^c.from  the  WalU. 
Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long, 

i  —-  we  came^  sib,  but  to  tell  you  — ]     The  word— «V,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  first  folio,  was  juaiciously  supplied  by  the  second.' 

Stebvxks. 
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Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame  !-^ 
Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house, 
(Pricked  on  by  publick  wrongs,  sustain'd  in  France,) 
Esther  to  get  the  town  again,  or  die ; 
And  I, — as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives. 
And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror ; 
As  sure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 
Great  Coeur-de-lion's  heart  was  buried ; 
So  sure  I  swear,  to  get  the  town,  or  die. 

Buji.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 
•    T^L.  But,  ere  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince. 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford  : — Come,  my  lord. 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place. 
Fitter  for  sickness,  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  dishonour  me : 
Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Roiien, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal,  or  woe. 

Bub.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade 
you. 

Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence :  for  once  I  read. 
That  stout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter^,  sick, 

*  ^—  once  I  read. 
That  stout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter^  &c.]    This  hero  was 
Uther  Pendragon,  brother  to  Aurelius,  and  father  to  King  Ar- 
thur. 

Shakspeare  has  imputed  to  Pendragon  an  exploit  of  Aurelius, 
who,  says  Holinshed,  '*  even  sicke  of  a  flixe  as  he  was,  caused 
hlmselfe  to  be  carried  forth  in  a  litter :  with  whose  presence  his 
people  were  soincouraged,  that  encountering  with  the  Saxons  they 
wan  the  victorie."     Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  99. 

Harding,  however,  in  his  Chronicle  (as  t  learn  from  Dr.  Grey) 
gives  the  following  account  of  Uther  Pendragon  : 
"  For  which  the  king  ordain'd  a  horse-litter 
**  To  bear  him  so  then  unto  Verolame, 
Where  Ocea  lay,  and  Oysa  also  in  fear, 
That  saint  Albones  now  hight  of  noble  fame, 
"  Bet  down  the  walles ;  but  to  him  forth  they  came, 
**  Where  in  battayle  Ocea  and  Oysa  were  slayn. 
"The  fielde  he  had^  and  thereof  was  full  fayne.** 

Stbbvkns. 
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Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquished  his  foes: 
Methinks,  I  should  revive  the  soldiers*  hearts. 
Because  I  ever  found  tiiem  as  myself. 

Tal.  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast  !— 
Then  be   it    so  :  —  Heavens    keep    old    Bedford 

safe !— - 
And  now  no  more  ado,  bra^r^  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

\E,xtunt  Burgundy^  Talbot^  and  Forces, 
leaving  Bedford,  and  Others. 

Alarum :  Excurmns.     Enter  Sir  John  Fabtolfm, 

and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  Whither  away,  sir  John  Fastolfe,  in  such 

haste  ? 
Fast.  Whither  away  ?  to  save  myself  by  flight '  j 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

Cap,  What !  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot  ^ 
Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  save  my  life.  \Exit. 
Cap.  Cowardly  knight !  ill  fortune  follow  thee ! 

\Ea:it. 

Retreat :  Excursions.     Enter, from  the  Town,  La 
PucELLE,  Alen^on,  Charles,  <§*c,  und  Exeunt, 
flying. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  heaven  please. 
For  r  have  seen  our  enemies*  overthrow. 


7  — save  myself  by  flight ;]  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
exaggerated  representation  of  Sir  John  Fastol£e*s  cowardice  which 
the  author  of  this  play  has  given,  that  induced  Shakspeare  to  give 
the  name  of  Falstaff  to  his  knight.  Sir  John  Fastolfe  did  indeed 
fly  at  the  battle  of  Patay  in  the  year  1429  ;  and  is  reproached 
by  Talbot  in  a  subsequent  scene,  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion ; 
but  no  historian  has  said  that  he  fled  before  Rouen.    M alone. 
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What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foaliah  man  ? 
They,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scoife. 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 

iDies^,  and  is  carried  off  in  his  Chair. 

Alarum.     Enter  Tjlbot^  Burgundy^  amd  Others. 

Tal.  Lost,  and  recovered  in  a  day  again ! 
This  is  a  double  honour.  Burgundy  : 
Yet,  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory ! 

BvR.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument. 

Tau  Thanks,  gende  duke.     But  where  is  Pu- 
celle  now  ? 
I  think  her  old  fiEuxuliar  is  asleep : 
Now  Where's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his 

gleeks  ? 
What,  all  a-mort^?   Roiien  hangs  her  head   for 

grief. 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  some  order '  in  the  town, 
Hacing  therein  some  expert  officers; 
And  then  depart  to  Parts  to  the  king; 
For  there  young  Harry,  with  his  nobles,  lbs« 

Bun.    What  wills  lord  Talbot,   pleaseth  Bur- 
gundy. 

Tau  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
The  noUe  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceased. 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfiU'd  in  Roiien ; 

'  Dies,  &c.]    The  Duke  of  Bedford  died  at  Rouen  in  Septem- 
ber, 1435»  but  not  in  any  action  before  that  town.    Malonb. 

9  What,  ALL  A-MOBT?]     L  e,  quite  dispirited;  a  frequent  Gal- 
ficism.    So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

*'  What,  sweeting  !  all  a'tnort  f  '*     Stebveks. 
'  —  TAKE  some  ORDER  — ]     i.  e.  make  some  necessary 
tions.    So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

"  Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrong  I  went." 
See  also  Othello^  Sc.  uk,    Stbbvbns. 
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A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance  ^ 

A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court: 

But  kings,  and  mightiest  potentates,  must  die ; 

For  that's  the  end  of  human  misery.  [Eseunf. 


SCENE  III. 

The  Same.     The  Plains  near  the  City. 

Enter  Charljbs,  the  Bastard,  ALENfos^  La  Vtf^ 

cELLEy  and  Forces. 

Pvc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  acddent. 
Nor  grieve  that  Roiien  is  so  recovered : 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive  ®, 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied, 
l^t  Ihuitick  Talbot  trittmph  for  a  while, 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  bis  tail.; 
Well  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train, 
If  Dauphin,  and  the  rest,  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto. 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence ; 
One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust. 

Bast4  Search  out  thy  ^t  for  secret  policies, 
And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the.  world. 

Alen.  Well  set  thy  statue  in  some  holy  place. 
And  have  thee  reverenced  like  a  blessed  saint ; 
Employ  thee  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Vuc.  Then  thus  it  must  be ;  this  doth  Joan  devise : 

*  A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance,]    So»  in  a  subsequent 
scene,  p.  102: 

*'  A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.** 
The  same  phrase  is  expressed  with  more  animation  in  theThird 
Part  of  this  play : 

"  .braver  men 

"  Ne'er  spuKd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpets  sound.*' 

Steevbns. 
3  —  corrosive.]    Should  we  not  read  a  corrosive?     Boswbll. 
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By  fair  persuasions,  mix'd  with  sugar'd  words. 
We  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Ch^h.  Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors ; 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us. 
But  be  eittirped  from  our  provinces  *. 

Alen.  For  ever  should  they  be  expuls'd  fit>m 
France  ^ 
And  not  have  title  to  an  earldom  here. 

Tvc.  Your  honours   shall  perceive  bow  I  will 
work) 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end. 

\pmms  heard. 
Hark !  by  the  sound  of  drum,  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 

An  English  March.    Enter,  and  pass  over  at  a  dis- 
tancej  Talbot  and  his  Forces. 

There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread ; 
And  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 

A  French  March.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 

and  Forces. 

Now,  in  the  rearward,  comes  the  duke,  and  his ; 
Fortune,  in  favour,  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him. 

[A  Parky  sounded. 

4  But  be  BXTi&PBD  from  our  provinces.]     To  extirp  is  to  root 
oui.    So,  in  Lord  Sterline's  Darius,  1608  : 

"  The  world  shall  gather  to  exHrp  our  name." 

Stbbvbms, 
^  —  BXPUL8*D  from   France,]    i.  e.  expelled.    So,   in  Ben 
Jonson's  Sejanus : 

''  The  expulsed  Apicata  finds  them  there.*' 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Nfuses  Elizium ; 
'*  And  if  you  espuhe  them  there, 
•'  They'll  hang  upon  ydur  braided  hair."    Steevbns. 
VOL.  XVIII.  H 
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Char,  a  parley  with  the  duke  cf  Bu^andy. 

Bur.  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy  ? 

Puc.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  coun- 
tryman. 

Bur.  What  say'stthou,  Charles  P  for  I  am  march* 
ing  hence. 

Char.  Speak,  Puoelle;  and  enchant  him  with 
thy  words. 

Puc.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France ! 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 

Bur.  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedious. 

Puc.  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France, 
And  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  defoc'd 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe ! 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe^ 
When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes^ 
See,  see,  the  pining  malady  of  France ; 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds. 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woful  breast ! 
O,  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way ; 
Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help  I 
One  drop'of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country's  bosom. 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foKign 

gore; 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots ! 

Bur.  Either  she   hath  bewitch'd  me  with  her 
words. 
Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent. 

Puc.  Besides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on 
thee, 

^  As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe,]  It  is  plain  Shak- 
speare  wrote— 2ovf/j^  babe^  it  answering  to  fertUe  France  above, 
which  this  domestic  image  is  brought  to  illustrate.   Warbuktoit. 

The  alteration  is  easv  and  probable,  but  perhaps  the  poet  by 
loody  babe  meant  the  oabe  lying  iam  in  death.  Lowly  answers 
as  well  to  iowM  defaced  and  wuiing  ruin,  as  lovely  toJirtUe. 

Johnson. 
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Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
Who  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation, 
That  will  ilot  trust  thee,  but  for  profit's  sake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fashion'd  thee  that  instrument  of  ill, 
Mlio  then». but  English  Henry,  will  be  lord,  . 
And  thou  be  thrust  out,  like  afugitive  ? 
Call  we  to  mind,r-*and  mark  but  this,  for  proof  ;-r- 
Was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner  ? 
But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  mkemy. 
They  set  him  free  \  without  his  ransom  paid. 
In  spite  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  friends* 
See  then !  thou  fighfst  against  thy  countrymen,   . 
And  join*st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter-men. 
Come,  come,  return ;  return,  thou  wand'ring  lord ; 
Charles,  and  the  rest,  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 
Bur.  I  am  vanquished ;  these  haughty  words  of 
hers 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot  % 

'  They  set  him  free,  &c.]  A  mistake :  The  Duke  was  not 
liberated  till  ajier  Burffundy'a  decline  to  the  French  interest ; 
which  did  not  happen,  by  the  way,  till  some  years  after  the  exe- 
cution of  this  Tery  Joan  la  Pucelie ;  nor  was  that  during  the  re- 
gency of  Yoik,  but  of  Bedford.  Ritson. 
•  —  these  HAUGHTY. words  of  hers 
Have  batter*d  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot,]  How  these 
lines  came  hither  I  know  not ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  speech 
of  Joan  haughty  or  violent,  it  was  all  soft  entreaty  and  mim  ex- 
postulation.    JOHWSON. 

Haughty  does  not  mean  violent  in  this  place,  bat  elevated^ 
kigh-'tpirUed.    It  is  used  in  a  similar  sense,  in  two  other  passages 
in  this  very  play.     In  a  preceding  scene  Mortimer  says : 
"  But  maik  ;  as  in  this  haughty y  fipreat  attempt, 
*'  Hiey  laboured  to  plant  tlie  rigfa&il  heir-^." 
And  again,  in  the  next  scene,  Talb^St  says: 

'*  Knijp^hts  of  the  Garter  were  of  noble  birth, 
**  Valiant,  and  virtuous ;  full  of  havjghty  courage." 
At  first  interview  with  Joan,  the  Dauphin  savs : 

"  Thou  hast  astonish'd  me  with  thy  A%A  termi  ;  " 

h2 
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And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees. — 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  sweet  countrymen ! 
And,  lords,  accept  tiiis  hearty  kind  embrace : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours ;— • 
So,  farewell,  Talbot :  I'll  no  longer  trust  thee. 
Puc.  Done  like  a  Frenchman;  turn,  and  turn 

again  ^! 
Char.   Welcome,  brave  duke!   thy  friendship 

makes  us  fresh. 
Bast.  And    doth  beget  new  courage  in    our 

breasts. 
Ales.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  played  her  part  in 
this. 
And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,**  and  join  our 
powers; 
And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.  \Extunt. 

meaning,  by  her  high  termSf  what  Burgundy  here  calb  her 
haughty  words,    M.  Mason. 

That  haughty  signifies  devoted  or  exalted^  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  following  passage  in  a  very  scarce  book  entitled,  A  Coartlie 
Controversie  of  Cupias  Cautels,  &c.  Translated  out  of  Freneh, 
by  H.  W.  [Henry  Wotton]  Gentleman,  4to.  1578,  p.  235  : 

**  Among  which  troupe  of  base  degree,  God  forbid  1  should 
place  you  deare  lady  Parthenia,  for  both  the  haughtie  Uoud 
whereof  you  are  extraught,  and  also  the  graces  wherewith  the 
heauens  with  contention  have  enobled  you,  worthily  deseraeth 
your  person  should  be  preferred  of  all  men,  among  the  most  ex- 
cellent Princesses."    Stbbvbnb. 

9  Done,  like  a  Frenchman ;  tarn,  and  turn  again !]  The  in- 
oonatancy  of  the  French  was  always  the  subject  of  satire.  I  have 
read  a  dissertation  written  to  prove  that  the  index  of  the  wind 
upon  our  steeples  was  made  m  form  of  a  cock,  to  ridicule  the 
French  for  their  frequent  changes.    Johnson. 

So  afterwards: 

'^  In  France,  amongst  Rjickle  tnavmng  nation." 

Malonb. 

In  Othello  we  have  the  same  phrase : 

'*  Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 
**  And  turn  again.**    Stbbvbns. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Paris.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Glostbr,  and  other  Lords, 
Vernon,  Basset,  S^c.  To  them  Talbot,  and 
some  of  his  Officers. 

Tal.   My    gracious    prince^  —  and  honourable 
peers,— 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm,- 
I  have  a  while  given  truce  unto  my  wars. 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign : 
In  sign  whereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reclaimed 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses. 
Twelve  cities,  and  seven  walled  towns  of  strength. 
Beside  five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem,—- 
Lets  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness*  feet ; 
And,  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart, 
Ascribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got, 
first  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

K.  Hen.  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gloster^ 
That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ? 

Glo.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege. 

K*  Hen.  Welcome,  brave  captain,  and  victorious 
lord ! 
When  I  was  young,  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said  % 
A  stouter  champion  never  bandied  sword. 


■  Is  thin  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gk»ter  J    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
sopplies  the  apparent  defiriency,  hv  reading— 
'*  Is  this  the^mV/  lord  Talbot,*'  &c. 
So,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida: 

*•  My  well/aw'rf  lard  of  Trey—."    Stbbvbns. 
*  I  do  remember  how  my  father  saicC]    The  author  of  this  play 
wns  not  a  very  correct  historian.     Henry  was  but  nine  months 
old  when  his  father  died,  and  never  even  saw  him.    Malone. 
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Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth  ^, 
Your  faithful  service,  tind  your  toil  in  war ; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward. 
Or  been  regaeMon*d  ^  with  so  ihuch  as  thanks. 
Because  till  now  we  never  saw  your  face : 
llierefore,  stand  up ;  and,  for  these  good  delserts. 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  plade. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry^  Glostsu,  Taibot, 
and  Nobles. 
Fee.  Now,  sir»  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at  sea^ 
/   Disgracing  of  these  colours  that  I  wear  ^ 
:    In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York,— 
\  Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  spak*st? 
Bas,  Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
^         '  The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Against  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 
FJRR.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 
Bas.  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 
Feu.  Hark  ye ;  not  so :  ixx  witness,  take  ye  that, 

[Strikes  hirA. 
Bas.  Villain,  thou  know'st,  the  law  of  arms  is 
such, 
That,  who  so  draws  a^word,  'tis  prjesent  death  ^; 

3  —RESOLVED  of  youf  truth,]     i.  e.  confirmed  in  opinion  of 
it.    So,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  play : 
«     ■   .1       1  I  am  resoh'd 
**  That  Clifford's  manhood  lieiupon  his  tongue." 

Stsbvbvs. 
♦  Or  been  RB6ukRDON*D  — ]    i.  e.  rewarded.    The  word  was 
obsolete  even  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.     Chaucer  uses  it  in  the 
Boke  of  Boethius.    Stbbvens. 

5  —these  COLOURS  that  I  wear—]  This  was  the  badge  of  a 
rose^  and  not  an  officer's  scarf.  So,  in  Love*s  Labour's  Lost, 
Act  III.  Scene  the  last : 

*•  And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler^s  hoop."    Tollbt. 
^  That,  WHO  so  draws  a  sword,  *tis  present  death;]  Shakspeare 
Wrote: 

<c  ..^^  draws^  a  stoord  i*  th'  presence  Ts  death  ;  *• 
I.  e*  in  the  court,  or  in  the  presence  chamber.    Wakbuhtoh. 
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Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood. 
But  rU  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  Kberty  to  venge  this  wrong ; 
When  thou  shalt  see,  I'll  meet  thee  to  thy  cost. 
Fjsb.  Well,  miscreant.  Til  be  there  as  soon  as 
you^ 
And,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would. 

[^Exeunt. 

.  This  reading  cannot  be  right,  becaaae,  aa  lir.  Bd«atdft>  ob- 
aenredy  it  cannot  be  pronounced.  It  it, .  however,  a  good  ^m- 
ment,  as  it  shows  the  author^s  meaning.    Johns  ok. 

I  believe  the  line  should  be  written  as  it  is  in  the  folio : 

"  That,  toho  so  draws  a  sword ,*• 

i.  e.  (as  Dr.  Warburton  has  observed,)  with  a  menace  in  the 
court,  or  in  the  presence  chamber. 

Johnson,  in  his  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  hi.'<  preserved 
the  following,  which  was  made  by  Ina,  king  of  the  Wc  t  Saxons, 
693 :  "  if  any  one  fight  in  the  king's  house,  let  him  fo  feit  all  his 
estate,  and  let  the  king  deem  whether  he  shall  live  tr  not.**  I 
am  told- that  there  are  many  other  ancient  canons  ^o  the  same 
purpose.     Greif.    Steevbns. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  observes  that,  "  by  the  ancient  law  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  Jighting  in  the  king's  paface,  or  before  the 
king*s  judges,  was  punisEed  wiih  death.  So  too,  in  the  old 
Gothic  constitution,  there  were  many  places  privileged  by  law, 
*  quibus  major  reverentia  et  securitas  debetur,  ut  templa  et  judi- 
cia  quae  sancta  habebantur, —^-arcef  et  aula  re^»,— *denique  focus 
quilibet  presente  aut  adventante  rege.'  And  at  present  with  tts, 
by  the  Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  xii.  malicious  striking  in  the  king's 
pdace,  wherein  his  royal  person  resides,  whereby  blood  is  drawn, 
IS  punishable  by  perpetual  imprisonment  and  fine,  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  also  with  loss  of  the  oflfeader's  right  hand,  the  so* 
lemn  execution  of  which  sentence  is  prescribed  in  the  statute  at 
length.**  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  124.  *'  By  the  ancient 
common  law,  also  before  the  Conquest,  striking  in  the  kin^s 
court  of  justice,  or  drawing  a  sword  therein,  was  a  capital  felony.*' 
Ibid.  p.  125.    Rbbo. 
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ACT  IV,     SCENE  I, 

Th^  Same,    A  Hoom  of  State, 

Enter  King  Henry,  Glosteh,  Exeter,  YorKj  Suf- 
FOLK,  Somerset,  Winchester,  Warwick,  TaL' 
BOT,  the  Gwemour  of  Paris,  and  Others. 

Glo.  Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
fViN.  God  save  king  Henry,  of  (hat  name  the 

sixths 
Glo.  Now,  govemour  of  Paris,  take  your  oath,— 

[Govemour  kneels. 
That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him : 
Esteem  none  friends,  but  such  as  are  his  firiends  \ 
And  none  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  pretend  ^ 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state : 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God ! 

[Exeunt  Gov.  and  his  Train^ 

Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfm. 

Fast.  My  graciou3  sovereign,  as  I  rode  from 
Calab, 
To  haste  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  deliver*d  to  my  hands. 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Tal.  Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thee  I 
I  vow^d,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next^. 
To  tear  (he  garter  from  thy  craven  s  leg  *, 

[Plucking  it  off^ 

7  —  such  as  shall  phbtbkd-c-}     To  pretend  is  to  design^  to 
intend.    Johnsqit. 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

•*  What  good  could  they  pretend  f  "    STBavsKs. 

^  To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  legj     Thus  the  old 
copy.    Stbbvbns. 

The  last  line  should  run  thuH : 
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(Which  I  have  done)  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree. — 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest  z 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay  ^ 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong, 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one, — 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given. 
Like  to  a  trusty  squhre,  did  run  away ; 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men ; 
Myself,  and  divers  gentlemen  beside. 
Were  there  surpriz  d,  and  taken  prisoners. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss ; 
Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no. 

Glo.  To  say  the  truth,  thb  fact  was  infamous. 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man ; 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

T^L.   When  first  this  order  was  ordain'd,  my 
lords, 

«*  — —  from  thy  craven  leg." 
i.  e.  thy  mean,  dastardly  leg.    Wballbt. 

To  take  the  epithet  expressing  covvardice  from  the  person,  and 
to  apply  it  to  his  leg,  is  surely  no  very  obvious  improvement. 

BoSWELf,. 

9  —  at  the  battle  of  Patat,]  The  old  copy  has — Poidiers. 
The  error  was  pointed  out^by  Mr.  Steevens.    M alonb. 

The  battle  of  Poictiers  was  fought  in  the  ^ear  1357,  the  Slst  of 
King  Edward  III.  and  the  scene  now  lies  m  the  7th  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  viz.  1428.  This  blunder  may  be  justly 
imputed  to  the  players  or  transcribers ;  nor  can  we  very  well 
justify  ourselves  for  permitting  it  to  continue  so  long,  as  it  was  too 
glaring  to  have  escaped  an  attentive  reader.  The  action  of  which 
Shakspeare  is  now  speaking,  hi^pened  (according  to  Holinshed) 
'*  neere  unto  a  village  in  Beausse  called  PatoiV,*'  which  we 
should  read,  instead  of  Poictiers,  "  From  this  battell  departed 
without  anie  stroke  striken.  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  the  same  yeere  by 
his  valiantnesse  elected  into  the  order  of  the  garter.  But  for 
doubt  of  misdealing  at  this  brunt,  the  duke  of  Bedford  tooke  from 
him  the  image  of  St.  George  and  his  garter/'  &c.  Holinshed^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  601 .  Monstrelet,  the  French  historian,  also  bears  wi^* 
n^  to  this  degradation  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe.    Steevens. 
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Knights  of  iStit  garter  were  of  noUe  birth ; 
Valiant  and  virtuous,  fiiU  of  haughty  oours^  ^ 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress. 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes  ^. 
He  then,  that  is  not  fumish'd  in  this  sort, 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight. 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order ; 
And  should  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge,) 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-bom  swain . 
That  doth  presume  to  botot  of  gentle  blood* 

K.  Hen.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen !  thou  heai^st 
thy  doocn : 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight ; 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death.— * 

[JSj*iV  Fastolfm. 
And  now,  my  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Glo.  What  means  his  grace,  that  he  hath  chang'd 
his  style  ?     [Viaving  the  superscription. 
No  more  but,  plain  and  bluntly, — To  the  king  f 
Hath  he  forgot,  he  is  his  sovereign  ? 
Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend  some  alteration  in  good  will  ^  ? 
What's  here  ?— /  have  upon  especial  cause, — 

[Reads. 

Mov^d  with  compassion  of  my  country's  wreck. 

Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 


^  -^HAUGHTY  courage,]  Haughty  is  here  in  iU  origiDal 
sense  for  Ai^A.    Johnson. 

^  —  in  MOST  extremes.]  i.  e.  in  greatest  extremities.  So^ 
Spenser : 

"  •— r-  they  all  repaired,  both  most  and  least.'* 

See  Tol.  xi.  p.  258,  n.  9.    Stbbvxns. 

'  Pbktend  some  alteration  in  fi;ood  will  ?]  Thus  the  old  €opv. 
To  pretend  seems  to  be  here  used  in  its  Latin  sense,  i.  e.  to  hold 
outf  to  stretchjorward.  It  may  mean,  however,  as  in  other  places» 
to  design.    Modem  editors  md^^-poriend,    Stbxvbns. 
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Of  such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon, — 
Forsaken  your  pernicious  faction, 
jlnd  join'd  with  Charles,  the  rightful  king  of 
France. 

0  monstrous  treachery !  Can  this  be  so ; 
That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths, 

Thitt^  should  be  found  such  false  dissembling  giiUe? 
K.  Hen.  What !  doth  my  uncle  Ikirgundy  re- 
volt P 
Glo.  He  doth,  my  lord ;  and  is  become  your  foe. 
K.  Hxxr.  Is  that  the  worst,  this  letter  doth  con- 
tain? 
Glo.  It  is  the  worst,  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writes. 
K.  Hen.  Why  then,  lord  Talbot  there  shall  talk 
withrhim. 
And  give  him  chastisement  for  this  abase  : — 
How  say  you,  my  lord  ^  P  are  you  not  content  ^ 
Tal.  Content,  my  liege  ?  Yes,  but  that  I  am 
.    prevented*, 

1  should  have  beggM  I  might  have  been  employed. 

K.  HEfr.  Then  gather  strength,  and  march  unto 
him  straight : 
Let  him  perceive,  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason ; 
And  what  offence  it  is,  to  flout  his  fHends, 

TjiL.  I  go>  my  lord ;  in  heart  desiring  still. 
You  may  behold  confusion  of  your  foes.         [Exit^ 


4  My  lord,  how  say  you  ?]     Old  copy — 

••  How  say  you,  iny  lord  ?  " 
The  transposition  is  SirT.  Hanmer^s.    Stebvbns. 
^  —  I  am  pkbybntbdJ    JPreoetUed  h  here,  anikipatmit  k 
Latinism.    Malovs. 
So»  in  our  Liturgy  :  "  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings**- 
Prior  is,  perhaps,  the  last  English  poet  vidio  used  this  verb  ir^ 
its  obsolete  sense : 

*'  Eke  had  I  come,  prex/eniing  Sheba*s  queen, 
^*  Tq  see  thecomeliest  of  the  sons  of  men/' 

Solomon,  book  ii.    Stkbybks^ 
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Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Ver.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sovereign  ! 

Bas.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat  too  I 

York.  This  is  my  servant;   Hear  him,  noble 
prince ! 

SoM.  And  tins  is  mine;   Sweet  Heniy,  &voiir 
him! 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords;  and  give  them  leave 
to  speak. — 
Say,  gentlemen.  What  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat  ?  or  with  whom  ? 

Ver.  With  .him,  my  lord ;  for  he  hath  done  me 
wrong. 

Bas.  And  I  with  him ;  for  he  hath  done  me 
wrong. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you  both 
complain  ? 
First  let  me  know,  and  then  111  answer  you. 

Bas.  Crossing  the  sea  from  England  into  France^ 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue. 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear ; 
Saying — the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master  s  blushing  cheeks. 
When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  troth  ^ 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him ; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms ; 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach. 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.  And  that  i3  my  petition,  noble  lord : 
For  though  he  seem,  with  forged  quaint  conceit^ 

•  —  did  RBPUGN  the  truth,]  To  repugn  is  to  remt.  The  word 
is  used  by  Chaacer.    Stbevbns. 
It  is  found  in  Bullokar  s  English  Expositor,  8vo.  1616. 

Malonb. 
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To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent. 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him ; 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge, 
Pronouncing — that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewrayed  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart. 

York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left  ? 

SoM.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will 
out. 
Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it. 

K.Hen.   Good  Lord!   what  madness  rules  in 
brainsick  men ; 
When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause^ 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise! — 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York.  Let  this  dissention  first  be  tried  by  fight. 
And  then  your  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

SoM.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ; 
Betwbct  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

York.  There  is  my  pledge ;  accept  it,  Somerset. 

Fer.  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 

Bas.  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glo.  Confirm  it  so  ?  Confounded  be  your  strife ! 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate ! 
Presumptuous  vassals !  are  you  not  asham'd. 
With  this  immodest  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us  ? 
And  you,  my  lords, — methinks,  you  do  not  well, 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections ; 
Much  less,  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths 
To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves ; 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 

ExE.  It  grieves  his  highness; — Good  my  lords; 
be  friends. 

K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  com- 
batants: 
Henceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour, 
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Quite  to  foi^et  this  quarrel,  and  the  cause.-*- 

And  you,  my  lords, — ^rem'ember  where  we  are ; 

In  France,  amongst  a  fickle  wavering  nation : 

If  they  perceive  dissention  in  our  looks. 

And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree. 

How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provoked 

To  wilful  disobedience,  apd  r^bel  ? 

Beside,  What  infamy  will  there  arise. 

When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified, 

'Hiat,  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard. 

King  Henry's  peers,  and  chief  uobility. 

Destroyed  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France? 

O,  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father ; 

My  tender  years ;  and  let  us  not  forego 

That  for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  blood! 

Let  me  be  umpire  fn  this  doubtful  strife.     . 

I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose, 

\Putting  on  a  red  Rase. 
That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset,  than  York : 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both  : 
As  well  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown. 
Because,  forsooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crown'd. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade. 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach  : 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France  :— 
And  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  hb  bands  of  foot  ]r^ 
And,  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors. 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest. 
After  some  respite,  will  return  to  Calais  ; 
From  tlience  to  England ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 
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To  be  presented,  by  your  vicUmes, 

With  Charles,  Alen^on,  and  that  traitorous  rout« 

[Fiourish.    Exeunt  King  Henry,  Glo.  Som. 
Win*  Suf.  and  Bj^sset. 
War.  My  lord  of  York,  I  promise  you,  the  king 
Prettily,  methought,  did  play  the  orator. 

York.  And  so  he  did ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not. 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset. 

War.  Tush  1  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him 
not; 
I  dare  presume,  sw&et  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 
York.  And,  if  I  wist,  he  did  ^, — But  let  it  rest ; 

7  And,  if  I  wiiT,  he  did,—]    lo  former  editions: 

"  And,  if  I  vmK  he  did ." 

By  the  pointing  reformed,  and  a  single  letter  expunged,  I  have 
restored  the  text  to  its  purity : 

"  And.  if  I  twf,  he  did ." 

Warwick  had  said,  the  King  meant  no  harm  in  wearing 
Someraet*s  rose :  York  testily  replies,  *'  Nay,  if  I  know  any  thing, 
he  did  think  harm/'    Theobald. 

This  is  followed  by  the  succeeding  editors,  and  is  indeed  plau- 
sible enough ;  but  perhaps  this  speech  nay  become  sufl&deotly 
iDtelligible  without  any  change,  only  supposing  it  broken ; 

'*  And  if 1  wish— he  did r 

or»  perhaps : 

"  And  if  he  did-— ^I  wish—-."    Johnson. 
I  read — Itoul,  the  pret  of  the  old  obsolete  verb  I  iniV,  which  is 
used  by  Shakspeare  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 
'*  There  be  fools  alive,  I  im«, 
'*  Silver*d  o*er,  and  so  was  this,"    Stbbvbns. 
York  says,  he  is  not  pleased  thaf  the  King  should  prefer  the  red 
rose,  the  badge  of  Somerset,  his  enemy ;  Warwick  desires  him 
BOt  to  be  offended  at  it,  as  he  dares  say  the  King  meant  no  harm. 
To  which  York,  yet  unsatisfied,  hastily  adds,  in  a  menacing  tone, 
'^If' I  thought  he  did  ;'^h\kt  he  instantly  checks  his  threat  with. 
let  tt  reU.    It  is  an  example  of  a  rhetorical  figure*  which  our  au- 
thor has  elsewhere  used.    Thus,  in  Coriolanus : 

**  An  'twere  lo  give  again — But  *tis  no  matter." 
Mr.  Steevens  is  too  familiar  with  Virgil,  not  to  recollect  his— 

Quos  ego — sed  motos  praestat  componere  fluctus. 
The  author  of  the  Revisal  understood  this  passage  in  the  same 
manner.    Ritsok. 
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Other  affairs  must  now  be  managed. 

\Exeunt  YoRKy  WARWicKy  and  Vbrnon^ 
ExE.  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy 
voice : 
For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear,  we  should  have  seen  deciphered  there 
More  ranqorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils, 
Than  yet  c$m  be  imagin'd  or  suppos'd. 
But  howsoever,  no  simple  man  that,  sees 
This  jarring  discord  of  nobility. 
This  shouldering  of  each  other  in  the  court. 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites. 
But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event^* 
*Tls  much  ^  when  scepters  are  in  children's  hands ; 
But  more,  when  envy  breeds  unkind  division  ^ ; 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begin*8  confusion. 

[Exit. 

^  —  it  doth  presagfe  sodie  ill  event,]  That  Is,  it  doth  presage 
to  him  that  sees  this  discord^  &c.  that  some  ill  event  will  happen. 

Malone. 

9  Tis  Mucit,]  In  our  author's  time  this  phrase  meant^-Tis 
strange^  or  wmderfid.  This  meaning  being  included  in  the  word 
mwh^  the  word  strange  is  perhaps  understood  in  the  next  line  : 
**  But  more  strange,"  &c.  The  construction,  however,  may  be^ 
*  But  'tis  much  more^  when,*  &c.     Malonb. 

'7m  much^  is  a  colloquial  phrase;  and  the  meaning  of  it,  in 
many  instances,  can  be  gathered  only  from  the  tenor  of  the  speech 
in  which  it  occurs.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  believe,  it  signi- 
fies— ^Tis  an  alarming  circumstance,  a  thing  of  great  consequence, 
or  of  much  weight.    Stbeveks. 

I  learn  from  Mr.  Wilbraham's  Glossary,  that  much  still  bears,  in 
Cheshire,  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Malone :  "  Much^  s.  a 
wonder,  an  extraordinary  thing."  Yet,  I  think,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, Mr.  Steevens  is  right.     Boswell. 

>  —  when  BNVT  breeds  unkind  division ;]  Envy  in  old  Eng« 
lish  writers  frequently  means  enmity.  Unkind  is  unnatural.  See 
vol.  vi.  p.  411,  n.  8.    Malone. 
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SCENE  IL 
.   France.    Befofe  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot,  with  his  Forces. 

Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux^  trumpeter. 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall* 

Trumpet  sounds  a  Parley.    Enter,  on  the  PFalls, 
the  General  of  the  French  Forces,  and  Others. 

English  John  Talbot»  captains,  calls  you  forth, 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England  ; 
And  thus  he  would, — ^Open  your  city  gates, 
Be  humble  to  us ;  call  my  sovereign  yours. 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects, 
And  ril  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power : 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffered  peace. 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  fanfiine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire  ^ ; 
Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers^ 
If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love  ^. 

^  Lean  famine*  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire;]  The 
author  of  this  play  followed  Hall's  Chronicle  :  "  The  Goddesseof 
warre,  called  Bellona — hath  these  three  hand  maides  ever  of  ne- 
cessitie  attendyng  on  her;  Bloud,  Fire^  and  Famine;  whiche 
tbre  damosels  be  of  that  force  and  strength  that  every  one  of  them 
alone  is  able  and  sufficient  to  torment  and  afflict  a  proud  prince  $ 
and  they  all  joyned  together  are  of  puissance  to  destroy  the  most 
populous  countrey  and  most  richest  region  of  the  world/* 

Malonb. 

It  may  as  probably  be  asserted  that  our  author  followed  Holin- 
shed,  from  whom  1  have  already  quotod  a  part  of  this  passage  in 
a  note  on  the  first  Chorus  to  King  Henry  V.  See  HoIinshed» 
p.  567.    Stbbvbns. 

If  the  author  of  this  play  in  general  followed  Hall*  it  is  roost 
probable  that  he  followed  him  here  also*    Malonb. 

3  —  the  oflfer  of  thbir  love.]  llius  the  old  editions.  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  altered  it  to  our,    Johnson. 

A'OL.  XVIII.  I 
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Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  oldeath. 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody^courge ! 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth« 
On  tw  thtm  tanst  hot  enter,  out  by  death : 
For,  I  protest,  we  are  well  fortified. 
And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  Well  appointed. 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee : 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitched,    . 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight; 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress. 
But  death  doth  honi  thee  with  apparent  spoil. 
And  paid  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery  * 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 
Lo !  there  thou  stand'st,  a  breathing  valiant  man^ 

"  Their  love  *'  may  mean,  the  peaeeable  demeatiout  of  my 
three  attendants ;  thetf  forbearhig  to  injure  you.    But  the  ex** 
prauion  is  haish.    Malons. 
There  is  much  such  another  line  in  King  Henry  VIII. : 

'*  If  you  omit  th6  offet  of  the  time.'* 
I  belieye  the  reading  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer  should  be  adopted. 

Stbbvbns. 
4  To  iiivB  their  dangerous  artillery—]     I  do  not  understand 
the  phrase^-to  rive  artilleiv ;  perhaps  it  n^fht  be  to  drive  ;  we 
say  to  drm  a  hi<m,  and  to  drive  at  a  man^  when  we  mean  to  ex- 
press Airiotts  assault.    Johnson. 

To  rive  seems  to  be  used,  with  some  deviatiou.from  its  common 
meaning,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  IV.  Sc.  II. : 

"  The  soul  and  body  rice  not  more  at  parting.** 

Stbbtbits. 
Rhoe  tlieir  artillery  seems  to  mean,  chaige  their  artillery  so 
much  as  to  endanger  their  bursting.    So,  in  Troilusand  Cressida, 
Ajat  bids  the  trumpeter  blow  so  loud,  as  to  oraok  his  lungs  and 
tplit  his  brazen  pipe.    To&lbt. 

To  rive  their  artillery  means  only  to  Jire  their  artillery.  To 
rive  is  to  bursts  and  a  cannon,  when  ired,  has  so  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  buivtuiig,  that,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  it  may  be 
well  said  to  burnt.    We  say,  a  cloud  bursts,  when  it  thunders. 

M.  Masok. 
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Of  an  invincible  uneanquerM  s^tt 
This  is  the  latest  gloiy  of  thy  praise^ 
That  I,  tiiy  enemy,  due  thee  ndthal  ^ ; 
For  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run» 
Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour. 
These  eyee,  that^ee  thee  aow.weU  ool<iurcd» 
Shall  see  thee  withered,  bloody^  pale,  and  dead. 

[Drum  afar  off. 
Hark !  hark  t  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  wiuming  bell. 
Sings  heavy  musick  to  thy  timorous  soul ; 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

[Exeunt  General,  Sscfrom  the  fFalU. 
Tal.  He  fables  not  *,  I  hear  tJhe  enemy ; — 
Out,    some    light   horsemen,   and    peruse    their 

wings.—— 
O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  ! 
How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale ; 
A  little  herd  of  England*s  timorous  deer, 
Maz*d  with  a  yeljnng  keimel  of  FVench  curs ! 

^  ^^  DUE  thee  withal ;]    To  dw$  la  to  tmine,  to  dfick^  to  ^r^f . 

Johnson. 

Johnson  says  in  his  Dictionary,  that  to  due  is  to  pay  ag  due ; 
and  quotes  this  passage  as  an  example.  Possibly  that  may  be  the 
trae  meanniff  of  it.    M.  Mason. 

It  means,  I  think,  to  honour  bv  giving  thee  thy  due^  thy  merited 
flogiom.  Due  was  substituted  for  £fV9^  the  reading  oif  the  old 
copy,  by  Mr,  Theobald.  Dem  was  sometimes  the  old  spelling  of 
dut^  as  Hem  was  of  Hugh.    Majuomk. 

Tlie  old  copy  reads — *'  dew  thee  wiUid ;  '*  and  perhaps  lightly. 
The  dew  qf  praise  is  an  expression  I  have  met  with  in  other  poel^. 

Shakspeare  uses  the  same  verb  in  Macbeth  : 

*'  To  dew  the  sovereign  flow'r,  and  drown  the  weeds." 

Again,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  s 

give  me  thy  hano. 


That  I.may  dew  it  with  my  moumAil  teais."   Sxbbvbns. 
^  He  FABLES  notj  This  expression  Milton  has  bonowed  in  hi$ 
Masqoe  at  Lvdlow  Casde : 

"  She  fables  not,  I  feel  that  I  do  fear ." 

It  occurs  again  in  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  1^99 : 

good  kthtTtJaUe  not  with  him.*'    Stbbvbns. 

l2 
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If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood  ^ : 
Not  rascal-like  ^,  to  fell  down  with  a  pinch ; 
But  rather  moodyrmad,  and  desperate  stags^ 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel  ^ 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay : 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine, 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us ',  my  friends. — 
God»  and  Saint  George!   Talbot,   and   England's 

right! 
Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight ! 

SCENE  III. 

Pkdns  in  Gascony. 

Enter  York,  with  Forces  ;  to  him,  a  Messenger. 

York.  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  retum'd  again. 
That  dogg*d  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 
Mess.  They  are  retum'd,  my  lord ;  and  give  it 
out. 


7  *-  be  then  in  blood  :]    Be  in  high  spirits^  be  of  true  metUe. 

JOHNSOK. 

This  was  a  phrase  of  the  forest.    See  Love*s  Labour*8  Lost, 
mA.  iv.  p.  352,  n.  S  : 

"  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  in  sanguis,  blood,'* 
Again,  in  BulIokar*s  English  Expositor,  1616 :  "  Tenderlings. 
The  soft  tops  of  a  deere*s  horns,  when  they  are  in  hlood" 

Malone* 
*  Not  KA8C  AL-like,]    A  rascal  deer  is  the  term  of  chase  for  lean 
poor  deer.     Johnson. 

See  Tol.  xvii.  p.  73,  n.  4.    Stebvens. 

9  *-  with  heads  of  steel,]     Continuing  the  image  of  the  deer^ 
he  supposes  the  lances  to  be  their  horns.     Johnson. 

I  -.  DBAR  DEER  of  US,]     The  Same  quibble  occurs  in  King 
Henry  IV.  Part  I. : 

Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
Though  many  dearer^'"  kc.    Stbbvbns. 
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That  he  is  marched  to  Bourdeaux  with  his  power. 
To  fight  with  Talbot :  As  he  marched  along. 
By  your  espials  were  discovered 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led ; 
Which  joinM  \(ith  him,  and  made  their  march  for 
Bourdeaux. 
York.  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset ; 
That  thus  delays  my  promised  supply 
Qf  horsemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  siege ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid ; 
And  I  am  lowted  «  by  a  traitor  viUain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier : 
God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity ! 

*  And  I  am  lowted  — "}    To  lonot  may  signify  to  depress^  to' 
louoer^  to  dishonour  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  it  so  used.    We  may 
read— And  I  amjlouted;  I  am  mocked,  and  treated  with  contempt, 

Johnson. 
To  loui,  in  Chauceri  signifies  to  submH.    To  submit  is  to  lei 
damn.    So,  Dryden : 

"  Sometime  the  hill  suhmits  itself  a  while 
*'  In  small  descents,**  &c. 
To  hut  and  underlout,  in  Gawin  Douglas's  version  of  the  ^neid, 
signifies  to  be  subdued^  vanquished.    Stxevbns, 

I  belieye  the  meaning  is :  I  am  treated  with*  contempt  like  a 
lowt,  or  low  country  fellow.    Malonx. 

Mr.  Malone*s  explanation  of  the  word— /oto^ecf,  is  strongly  coun- 
tenanced  by  the  following  passage  in  an  ancient  libel  upon  priests,, 
intitled,  I  playne  Piers  which  cannot  flatter^  a  Ploweman  Men  me 
odl,  &C.: 

*'  No  christen  booke 
'*  Maye  thou  on  looke^ 

"  Yf  thou  be  an  Bnglishe  strunt ; 
**  Thus  dothe  aJyens  us  hwtte 
**  By  that  ye  spreade  aboute, 

'*  After  that  old  sorte  and  wonte." 
Again,  in  the  last  poexn  in  a  collection  called  The  Phoenix  Nest, 
4*.  159S : 

*'  So  love  was  lauted" 
i.  e.  baflfled.    Again,  in  Arthur  Hall's  translation  of  the  first  book: 
of  Homer,  4^  1581  : 

"  You  wel  shal  know  of  al  these  folke  I  wil  not  be  the  hut."* 
Agamemnon  is  the  speaker.    Stbbvens* 
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If  he  miscarry,  farewell  trars  in  Frdoce. 

Enter  Sir  JVilli^m  Lucy^. 

Lucy.   Thou  princely  leader    of   our   English 

strength. 
Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France^ 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron  ^ 
And  hemmed  about  with  grim  destruction : 
To  Bourdeaux,  warlike  duke !  to  Bourdeaux,  York ! 
Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's  ho« 

nour. 
York.  O  God !   that  Somerset — who  in  proud 

heart 
Doth  stop  my  comets-^were  in  Talbot's  place ! 
So  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman. 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fury,  makes  me  weep. 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 
Lucy.  O,  send  some  succour  to  the  distressed 

lord ! 
York.  He  dies,  we  lose;    I  break  my  warlike 

word: 
We  mourn,  France  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get ; 
All  long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset. 
Lucy.  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's 

soul! 
And  on  his  son,  young  John ;  whom,  two  hours 

since. 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father ! 
This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son ; 

s  Enter  Sir  William  LuofJ]    In  the  old  copy  we  have  only— 
Enter  a  Messenger.    But  U  a|^eaiB  from  the  subsequent  scene 
that  the  messenger  was  Sir  William  Lucy.    Malonb. 
4  .I.  GIRDLED  With  a  WAIST  of  ifon,]     So,  In  King  John : 

" those  sleeping  stones, 

*'  That  as  a  waist  do  girdk  you  about  *—^-^.*'    SriBYBtti. 
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And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives   2ftt 
done  ^. 

York.  Alas !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  hpive, 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away  I  vexation  almost  stops  my  brei^, 
That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death.-^ 
Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can, 
3ut  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. — 
Maine,  Blpis,  Poictiers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 
'Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture  ^  of  sedition     f 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders,   ^ 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror. 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth : — ^Whiles  they  each  other  cross. 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss.  [£.riV. 


SCENE  IV- 

Other  Plains  of  Gascony. 

Enter  Somerset^  with  his  Forces;  an  Officer  of 

Talsoi^s  with  him. 

SoM.  It  is  too  late ;  I  cannot  send  them  now : 
This  expedition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot, 
Too  rashly  plotted ;  all  our  general  force 
Might  with  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with :  the  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour  ^ 

5  ^«.  are  oovb.]    i.  e.  expended^  consumed.    The  word  is  yet 
wed  in  this  sense  in  the  Western  counties.    Malonb. 
^  —  the  vuLTUKB  — ]    Alluding  to  the  tale  of  Prometheus. 

JoKNSOir. 

9  -^ftll  his  OL088  of  former  honour,]    Our  author  verv  fre- 
quently employs  this  phrase.    So,  in  Much  Ado  About  NothiDg  i 
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By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure : 
York  set  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  shame, 
That,  Talbot  dead,   great  York  might  bear  the 
name. 
Off.  Here  is  sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'er-match*d  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  Willi4m  Lucy. 

SoM.  How  now,  sir  William  ?  whither  were  you 
sent  ? 

Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord  ?  from  bought  and  sold 
lord  Talbot®; 
Who,  ringed  about '  with  bold  adversity. 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset, 
To  beat  assailing  death  frt>m  his  weak  legions  \ 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  ^weat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs, 
And,  in  advantage  lingering  ^,  looks  for  rescue, 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour, 
Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation^. 

*'  —  the  new  glosn  of  your  marriage.'*    It  occurs  also  in  Love's 
Labour*8  Lost,  and  in  Macbeth,  &c.     Steevens. 

*  —  from  bought  and  sold  Lord  Talbot ;]  i.  e.  from  one  -ut- 
terly ruined  by  the  treacherous  practices  of  others.  So,  in  King 
Richard  III. : 

"  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 
^*  For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold*' 
The  expression  appears  to  have  been  proverbial.    See  vol.  xv. 
p.  S56>  n.  4.     Malonb. 

9  —  ring*d  about — ]     Environed,  encircled.    Johnson. 
So^  in  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream : 

"  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm."     Steevens. 
'  —  his  weak  legions.]     Old  copy — regions.     Corrected  by 
Mr.  Rowe.    Malons. 

*  •—  in  ADVANTAGE  lingering,]  Protracting  his  resistance  by 
the  advantage  of  a  strong  post.    Johnson. 

Or,  perhaps^  endeavouring  by  every  means  that  he  can,  with 
advantage  to  himself,  to  linger  out  the  action,  &c.     Malone. 

3  —  worthless  emulation.]  In  this  line,  emulation  signifies 
merely  rivalrtf,  not  struggle  for  superior  excellence.    Johnson^ 
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Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  lum  aid. 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman^ 
Yields  ^  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds : 
Orleans  the  Bastardy  Charles,  Burgundy  % 
Alen^on,  Reignier,  compass  him  about. 
And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  default. 

SoM.  York  set  him  on,  York  should  have  sent 

him  aid . 
Lucy.  And  York  as  fast  upon  your  grace  ex- 
claims ; 
Swearing  that  you  withhold  his  leiaed  host. 
Collected  for  this  expedition. 
SoM.  York  lies ;  he  might  have  sent  and  had  the 
horse : 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love ; 
And  take  foul  scorn,  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 
Lucy.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of 
France, 
Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot ! 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life : 
But  dies,  betra/d  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 

SoM.  Come,  go ;  I  will  despatch  the  horsemen 
straight : 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucy.  Too  late  comes  rescue;  he  is  ta'en,  or 
slain : 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled ; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 

So  Ulysses,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  says  that  the  Grecian 
chiefs  were— 

" grown  to  an  envious  fever 

**  Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation''    M.  Mason. 
■♦  Yields  — ]     Thus  the  second  folio :  the  first — yield. 

Stebvens. 
'  —  AND  Burgundy,]     Andy  which  is  necessary  to  the  metre, 
is  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  but  is  supplied  by  the  second. 

'     •  •  Stebvens^    • 
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SoM.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot  then  adieu ! 
Zc^ct;  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame  in 
you.  [^Ej^eunt. 

SCENE  V. 

The  English  Camp  near  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot  and  John  his  Son. 

Tal.  O  young  John  Talbot  t  I  did  send  for  thee. 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war ; 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  revived. 
When  sapless  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs. 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But, — O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars !— - 
Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death  \ 
A  terrible  and  unavoided  ^  danger : 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swififcest  hone ; 
And  ril  direct  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape 
By  sudden  flight :  come,  dally  not,  begone. 

John.  Is  my  name  Talbot  ?  and  am  I  your  son  ? 
And  shall  I  fly  ?  O,  if  you  love  my  mother. 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name. 
To  make  a  bastard,  and  a  slave  of  me : 
The  world  will  say — He  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  basely  fled,  when  noble  Talbot  stood 


8 


^  — a  FBA8T  of  DBATH,]  To  a  field  where  death  will  be^^iu^ 
^th  slaughter.     Johnson. 

jBo,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  This^ast  of  battle^  with  mine  adversary.*'    Stbeybns. 

7  i—  unavoided  — ]     for  unavoidable,    Malonb. 

Soj  in  King  Richard  II. : 

**  And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now.**    Steeybns. 

^  —  npble  Talbot  stood.]  For  what  reason  this  scene  is  written 
in  rhyme,  I  cannot  guess.  If  Shakspeare  had  not  in  other  plays 
mingled  his  rhymes  and  blank  verses  in  the  same  manner,  I  should 
have  suspected  that  this  dialogue  had  been  a  part  of  some  other 
poem  which  was  never  finished,  and  that  being  loath  to  throw  hia 
labour  away,  he  inserted  it  here.    Johnson. 
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Tal.  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain. 

JoBi^.  He,  that  flies  so,  will  ne*er  return  again. 

Tal.  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

John.  Then  let  me  stay;  and  father,   do  you 
fly  J 
Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  ^  should  be ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  loss  b  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  d^ath  the  French  can  little  boast ; 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost. 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won ; 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done : 
You  fled  for  vantage  every  one  will  swear ; 
But,  if  I  bow,  they'll  say — it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay. 
If,  the  first  l\our,  I  shrink,  and  run  away. 
I)  ere,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality. 
Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy. 

Tal.   Shall  all   thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one 
tomb.^ 

John.  Ay,  rather  than  Til  shame  my  mother*s 
womb. 

Tal.  Upon  my  blessing  I  command  thee  go. 

John.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

Tal.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in  thee. 

John.  No  part  of  him,  but  will  be  shame  in  me, 

Tal.  Thou  never  had'st  renown,  nor  canst  not 
lose  it. 

John.  Yes,  your  renowned  name;  Shall  flight 
abuse  it  ? 

Tal.  Thy  father's  charge  shall  dear  thee  horn 
that  stain. 

John.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain^ 

Tliia  practice  wm  common  to  all  his  contemporariet.    See  the 
Essay  on  Shakspeare's  Versification.    Boswbll. 
9  i.  your  regard  -*]    Your  care  of  your  own  safety. 

JoHirsoN, 
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If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Tal.  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight,  and 
die? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 

John.  And  shall  my  youth  be   guilty  of  such 
blame  ^ 
No  more  can  I  be  sever'd  from  your  side. 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide : 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

Tal.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son. 
Bom  to  eclipse  ^  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum:   Excursions^   wherein   Talbot^s   Son   is 
hemmed  about,  and  Talbot  rescues  him. 

Taz.  Saint  George  and  victory !  fight,  soldiers, 
fight : 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  brqke  his  word. 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  sword. 
Where   is  John  Talbot.^ — pause,    and    take  thy 

breath ; 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  rescued  thee  from  death. 
Joffii.  O  twice  my  father !  twice  am  I  thy  son ' : 

1  ..-.—.  fair  SON, 
Born  to  eclipse,  &c.]    An  apparent  quibble  between  son  and 
sun.     So,  in  King  Richaid  III. : 

**  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade ; — alas,  alas  ! — 
"  Witness  my  son,  novo  in  the  shade  of  death.*'    Stebyens. 
*  O  twice  my  father !  twice  am  I  thy  son  :]     A  French  epimm, 
on  a  child,  who  being  shipwrecked  with  his  &ther  saved  his  life  by 
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The  life,  thou  gav^st  me  first,  was  lost  and  done  ^ ; 
TiU  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fate. 
To  my  determin'd  time*  thou  gav'st  new  date. 
Tal.  Whea  from  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy  sword 
struck  fire  ^, 
It  warm*d  thy  fother's  heart  with  proud  desire 
Of  bold-fac'd  victory.     Then  leaden  age. 
Quickened  with  youthful  spleen,  and  warlike  rage. 
Beat  down  Alen9on,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
Aud  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescued  thee. 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans — that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy ;  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight — I  soon  encountered ; 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood ;  and,  in  disgrace. 
Bespoke  him  thus :  Contaminated^  base. 
And  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine. 
Mean  and  right  poor;  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine. 
Which  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot,  my  brave  boy  ;— 
Here,  purposing  the  Bastard  to  destroy, 

getting  on  his  parentis  dead  body,  turns  on  the  same  thought* 
After  describing  the  wrecic,  it  concludes  thus : 

aprez  mille  efforts, 

J*apperf  us  prez  de  moi  flotter  des  membres  morts ; 
Helas  !  c*etoit  mon  pere. 
Je  le  connuSj  je  I'embrassai, 
£t  8ur  Itti  jttsq*  au  port  heureusement  pou6s6, 
Des  oodes  et  vents  j*evitai  la  furie. 
Que  ce  pere  doit  m*etre  cher^ 
Qui  nCa  deuxfou  donne  la  vtf, 

UnefoU  iur  la  ierre,  et  V autre  sur  la  mer  I    Malonb. 
n  ..  and  BONB ;]     See  p.  119,  n.  5.    Malone. 
«  To  my  DBTE£MiN*D  Ume^    i.  e.  ended.    So,  in  King 
Henry  IV.  Part  11. : 

**  Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me." 

Steevbns. 
The  word  is  still  used  in  that  sense  by  legal  conveyancers. 

Malovb. 
^  When  from  the  Dauphin^s  crest  thy  sword  struck  fire,]  So, 
in  Drayton's  Mortimeriados,  1596 : 

''  Msde Jire  to  fly  from  Hertford's  burgonet/'    Steevens. 
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Came  in  strong  rescue.     Speak,  thy  filler's  care  ; 

Art  not  thou  weary,  John  ?  How  dmt  diou  fare  ? 

Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  batUe,  boy,  and  fly, 

Now  thou  art  sealed  the  son  ctf  chivalry  ? 

Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead ; 

The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 

O,  too  much  fidly  is  it,  well  I  wot. 

To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat. 

If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage. 

To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age : 

By  me  they  nothing  gain,  an  if  I  stay, 

'Tis  but  the  shortening  of  my  life  one  day  ^ : 

In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  out  household's  name. 

My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  fame : 

All  these,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  stay ; 

All  these  are  sav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

John.  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me. 
smart, 
Hiese  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my 

heart  ^: 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 
(To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame  *,) 

^  lis  bot  the  shoit*ning  of  my  life  one  day :]  The  stractare  of 
this  line  very  much  resembles  thai  of  another^  in  King  Henry  IV. 
Part  II. : 

"  — —  to  say, 

'*  Heaven  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day.** 

Stbbvbnb. 
7  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me  smart. 
These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my  heait :] 

Are  there  not  poisons,  racks,  and  flames,  and  tmrdt  f 
That  Emma  thus  must  die  by  Henry^s  U)ards9  '*    Prior. 

Malojix«  ^ 
So,  in  this  plav.  Part  IH. : 

'*  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon^  not  with  toords.^ 

Stbbvsits. 
'  On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame^ 
(To  save  a  paltry  fife,  and  slay  bright  ftune,)]     This  passage 
seems  to  lie  obscure  and  disjointed.    Neither  the  grammar  is  to 
be  justified ;  nor  is  the  sentiment  better.     I  have  ventured  at  a 
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Befbre  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly, 
The  coward  horse,  that  bears  me,  fall  and  die ! 
And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France  ^; 
To  be  shame's  scorn,  and  suliject  of  mischance ! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won. 
An  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Talbot's  son : 
Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot ; 
If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 


slight  alteration,  which  departs  so  little  from  the  reading  which 
has  obtaiiied,  but  so  much  raises  the  sense,  as  well  as  takes  away 
the  obscurity,  that  I  am  willing  to  think  it  restores  the  author's 
meaning : 

♦'  Oui  en  that  vantage .*•    Theobald. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads : 

•'  0  what  advantage—," 
which  I  have  followed,  though  Mr.  Theobald's  conjecture  may  be 
well  enough  admitted.    Johnson. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  old  reading  is  right,  and  the  amend- 
ment unnecessary;  the  passage  being  better  as  it  stood  origtnaliy, 
if  pointed  thus: 

'*  On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 
''  (To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame,) 
"  Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly, 
**  The  coward  horse,  that  bears  me,  fall  and  die !  ** 
The  dividing  the  sentence  into  two  distinct  parts^  occasioned 
the  obscurity  of  it,  which  this  method  of  printing  removes. 

M.  Mason. 
The  sense  is-«^Before  ycMxig  Talbot  fly  from  his  father,  (in 
order  to  save  his  life  while  he  destroys  his  character,)  on,  or  for 
the  sake  of,  the  advantages  yott  mention,  namely,  preserving  our 
household's  name,  &c.  may  my  coward  horse  drop  aown  dead  ! 

Malonb. 
9  Aad  LIKE  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France ;]  To  like  one 
to  the  peasants,  is,  to  compare,  to  level  by  comparison  ;  the  line 
is  therefore  intelligible  enough  by  itself,  but  in  this  sense  it  wants 
connection.  Sh*  T.  Hanmer  reads, — ^And  leave  me,  which  makes 
a  dear  sense  and  just  consequence.  But  as  change  is  not  to  be 
allowed  without  necessity^  I  have  suffered  like  to  stand,  because  I 
suppose  the  author  meant  the  same  as  make  like,  or  reduce  to  a 
level  mkh.    J  o  hmsok  • 

So^  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. :  •'  —when  the  Prince  broke 
thy  head  for  Mdng  his  father  to  a  singing  man,"  &c.    Stbbvbns. 
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Tal.  Tfaen<'folliHki;dioii)(tky  /dc^pevate' sirc^  of 

Thou  Icarts^;  thy  life*© ime  19 siweefcr^'  ^^^^  -^ 
If  thou  wilt  figfat»^f^ll%;  t^ifotbei^s  ^idb^  ^  ^ 
And,  coxnmej^able-pMv'd^  let^sdib  in  pridd.   "  > '..- 

SCENE  VII. 

•     .     .  •  .  ^  •    '      ;  ^  .     •  '   V    •  "     ' .       ,,■■•'       *        %' 

Another  Part  of  the  Spinp*  , . 

Alarum  :   Excursions.      Enter  Talbot  wounded, 

supported  by  a  Servant. 

Tal.    Where  is  my  other  life  ? — mine  own  is 
gone; —       ; 
O,  where*s  young  Talbot  ?  where  is  valiant  John  t — 
Triumphant  deaths  smeared  with  captivity  ^ ! 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee  :— 
When  he  perceiv'd  me  shrink^  and  on  my  knee> 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandished  over  me. 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence  ) 

Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  stern  impatience ; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alone, 

*  —  thy  desperate  sire  of  Crete, 

Thou  Icarus ;]     So,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  play : 
"  What  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete?  " 
Again: 

**  I,  Daedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus — ."    SxEfiVENS. 

*  Triumphant  death,  smeared  with  captivity !]     That  is»  death 
stained  and  dishonoured  with  captivity.     Johnson. 

Death  stained  by  my  being  made  a  captive  and  dying  io  cap- 
tivity. The  author,  when  he  first  addresses  death,  and  uses  the 
epithet  iriumphant^  conRiders  him  as  a  person  who  had  triumphed 
S^ver  him  by  plunging  his  dart  in  his  breast.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  line^  if  Dr.  Johnson  has  rightly  explained  it,  death  must 
have  its  ordinary  signification.  "  I  think  light  of  my;death» 
though  rendered  disgraceful  by  captivity/*  &c.  Perhaps,  bow- 
ever,  the  construction  intended  by  the  poet  was — Young  Talbot's 
valour  makes  me,  smeared  with  captivity,  smile,  &c.  If  so, 
there  should  be  a  comma  after  captivitt/,    Malone. 
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Tend'ring  my  ruin  ^  and  assaiPd  of  none, 
Dizzy-ey'd  fiiry,  and  great  rage  of  heart. 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  elust'ring  battle  of  the  French : 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit ;  and  there  died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 

Enter  Soldiers;  bearing  the  Body  of  John  TjitBorK 

Sehv.  O  my  dear  lord !  lo,  where  your  son  is 

borne! 
Tal.  Thou  antick  death  %  which  laugh*st  us  here 
to  scorn. 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny. 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity, 

3  Tend*aing  my  ruin,]    Watching  me  mth  tenderness  in  my 
fidl.    J0HN8OK. 

1  would  rather  read— > 

"  Tending  my  ruin/'  &c.    Tykwhitt. 
I  adhere  to  the  old  reading.    So>  in  Hamlet,  Polonius  says  to 
Ophelia : 

"  —  Tender  yourself  more  dearly."    Stebybits. 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II. : 

**  I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  He^e."    Malone. 

4  —the  Body  of  John  Talbot.']  This  John  Talbot  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  by  his  second  wife,  and  was  Viscount 
Lisle,  when  he  was  killed  with  his  father,  in  endeavouring  to 
relieve  Chatillon,  after  the  battle  of  Bourdeaux,  in  the  year  146S. 
He  was  created  Viscount  Lisle  in  1451.  John,  the  Earl's  eldest 
son  by  his  first  wife,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Northampton,  in 
1460.     Malone. 

^  Thou  antick  death,]     The  Jbol^  or  antich  of  the  play,  made 
sport  bv  mocking  the  graver  personages.     Johnson. 
In  Kmg  Richard  II.  we  have  the  same  image  : 

•* within  the  hollow  crown 

^  That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 

*'  Keeps  death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antick  sits 

''  Scomng  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp." 

Stbevbns. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakspeare  borrowed  this  idea  fironi 
one  of  the  cuts  to  that  most  exquisite  work  called  Imagines  Mortis, 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  pencil  of  Holbein,  but  without  any 
anthority.    See  the  7th  print.    Douce. 
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Two  TalbQto,  winged  tbroi^  the  lither  sky\ 

In  thy  despite,  shall  *scape  mortality. — ' 

O  thou  whose  wounds  beoome  hard*favour*d  death, 

Speak  to  thy  fsAhet,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath: 

Brave  deitth  by  speaking,  whether  he  will,  or  no; 

Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe. — 

Poor  boy!  he  jsmiles,  methinks:   as  who  should 

say- 
Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died  to^ 

day. 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father^s  arms ; 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu !  I  have  what  I  would  hw^e. 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's  grave. 

jMarmm*  Exmnt  Soldiers  and  Servant^  leaving 
the  two  Bodies.  Enter  Charles,  Albn^oh,  Bmt^ 
GUNDY,  Bastard,  La  Pucelle,  and  Forces. 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  rescue  in^ 
We  sboadd  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 

^  —  winged  through  the  lithbr  sky,]     LUher  is  JU:ntle  or 
ffitidi^g.    to  much  the  same  sense  Milton  says : 
"  —  He  with  broad  sails 

« 

*'  Winnow*d  the  huxom  air.*' 
That  is,  the  obsequious  air.     JouNsoir. 
Lither  is  the  comparative  of  the  adjective  UAe. 
So^  in  Lyly*8  Endymion,  1591  : 

•'  — ^—  to  breed  numbness  or  lithemeui** 
LUhemess  is  limbemeUy  or  yielding  ^neakness. 
Again,  in  Look  About  You,  1600 : 

"  ril  bring  his  lither  legs  in  better  frame.** 
Milton  might  have  borrowed  the  expression  from  Spenser  or 
Gower,  who  uses  it  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Confessio  Amantis : 
**  That  unto  him  whiche  the  head  is, 
*'  The  membres  hmxom  shall  bowe.** 
In  the  old  service  of  matrimony,  the  wife  was  enjoined  to  be 
huom  both  at  bed  and  board.    Buxom,  therefore,  anciently  aig* 
nified  obedient  or  yielding.    Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomic  of  Abuses, 
1595,  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense :  '*  -*^  are  so  iuxotne  to 
their  shameless  desires^**  &c.    Stbbvbns. 
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Bast.  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot^s,  raging- 
wood '^ 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frendimen's  blood  ^! 

Pvc.  Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  said. 
Thou  maiden  youth  be  vanquish  d  by  a  maid: 
But — with  a  proud,  majestical  high  scorn, — 
He  answered  thus ;  Young  Talbot  was  not  bam 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench  ^ : 
So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French  ^ 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Bur,  Doubtkss,  he  wookl  have  made  a  noUt 
knight : 
See,  where  he  lies  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  die  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Bast.    Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones 
asunder ; 
Whose  life  was  England  *s  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

CffAR.  O,  no ;  foibear :  for  that  which  we  have  fledf 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 

7  —  ragiog-wooD,]     That  is,  raging  mad.    So,  in  Heywood's 
Dialogues^  containing  a  number  of  effectual  Proverbs,  1562: 
'*  She  was,  as  they  say,-  hom-«oo£^." 
Again*  in  The  Longer  thou  livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art»  1570 : 

"  Ue  will  fight  as  he  were  woodJ*  Steevens. 
'  —  in  Frenchman's  blood !]  The  return  of  rhyme  where 
yoongTalbot  is  again  mentioned,  and  in  no  other  place,  strengthens 
the  suspicion  that  the&e  veises  were  originally  part  of  some  other 
work,  and  were  copied  here  only  to  save  the  trouble  of  composing 
new.  Johnson. 
9  —  £/*a  ei^LOT  to€nch  ••]     Gigloi  is  a  toanton,  or  a  strumpet,     . 

Johnson. 
The  word  is  uaed  by  Gascoigne  and  other  authors,  though  now 
^tc  obsolete. 
So^  in  the  play  of  Orlando  Furioso,  1594< : 

"  Whose  choice  is  like  that  Greekish  ^ig/o/'4  love» 
**  That  left  her  lord,  prince  Menelaus.*' 
See  vol.  ix.  p.  197,  n.  7.     Stebyens. 

'  —  in  the  bowels  of  the  French,]     So«  in  the  first  part  cl 
Jenmimo,  1605:  i 

"  Meet^  Don  Andrea !  yes,  in  the  battle**  bowels.** 

Stusvbns. 
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Enter  Sir  Wil^i^m  tucY.attexi^^d;  a 

HeraM  preceding,    ',;      '    . .  ^     .  .  . 
Lucy*  Herald,  '  ,      |     . 

Conduct  me  tx)  the  D4uph|n*s  tent;  tp  know 
Who  hath  obtained  ^  the  glory  of  the  day.  , 

Cn^r.   On  what  submissive  pniessage  art ,  (ho\^ 

sent?  .  \ 

Lucy.  Submission^  Dauphip  ?  'tis  a  mere  Frencjh 

word ;  .  . 

We  English  warriors  wot. not  what  it.  m^ans. 

I  come  to  know  what  prisoners,  thou  hast  ta'en^ 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead.      . . 

Cff^R.  For  prisoners,  ask'st  thou  ?  h^ll  our  prison 

But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st. 

Lucy.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  ®  of  the  field. 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms, 
Great  earl  of  Washford  *,  Waterfprd,  and  Valeuice  z 

*  Herald,  /       '       ', 

Conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin**  tint ;  to'fctiOfW  ' 
Who  hath  obtained  —>-]     Lucy's  mesaagb  imf^ted  that  ht  ktfeW' 
wbp  bad  obtained  the  victory :  (therefore  Sir  T..  HatmnQr  reyids ;. 

*•  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  t,ent "   Jb^ Nsoir^. 
5  Where  is  the  great  Alcides—]'    Old  copy — Bui  ^vhei^'s. 
Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe: '  The  compositor  probaUy  ckught  the 
word  but  from  Che  preceding iine.    Malo^<*  -    ' '        '*.;:» 

^  Great  earl  of  Washford,]  .  It  appears  from  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia and  Holihshed's  Chronicle  of  Iiieland,  that  Wexford  was 
anciently  called  Wey^fori,     In  Crompton'ft  Maaaion  of  •Mftg-*^ 
«iqimitie  it  is  written  as  here,   Washft>rd.    This  long  list  of  tittea ' 
IS  taken  from  the  epitaph  formerly  fixed  on  Lord  Talbot's  tomb.in 
Rpiien  in  Mormandy.    Where  this  author  found  it,  1  hay€>tiot 
b^n  able  to  ascertain,  for  it  is  not  in  the  iommon  histomns.  The 
oldest  book  in  which  1  have  met  with  it  is  the  tract  above  men- 
tioned, which  was  printed  in  1599»  posterior  to  the  t  date  :6f  this^ 
fl^y.     Numerous  as  this  list  is,. the  epitaph  has  one  roorev  whicti^ 
suppose,  was  only  rejected  because  iit  wouhl  not  easily iall  into 
the  verse,  "  Lord  Lovetoft  of  Worsop/'  •  It  concludes  as  here,— 
'*  Lord  Falcotibridge,  Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  St.  George* 
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Lord  T$k]||bot  of  Goodrig  and,  Urchinfield, 
LfOrd  Strange  of  Blackmere,  lord. Verdun  of  Alton^ 
Lord  Cromwell  of  Wirigfield,  lord  F)amival  of  Shef* 
field,;  .. 

The  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Falconbridge ; .  ] 

Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 
Worthy  iSaint  Michael, and  the  golden  fleece; 
Great  i;nareshal  to  Henry  the  sixth, 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Tuc.  Here  is. a  silly  stately  style  indeed !  . 

The  Turk,  that  twp  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath  *,        j 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. —  y 

Him,  that  thou  magqifiest  with  all  these  titles. 
Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet, 

Lucy.   Is  Talbot  slain;   the  Frenchmen's  only, 
scourge,. 
Your  kingdom's  terrour  and  black  Nemesis  ?  . 

O,  were  mine  eye-balls  into  bullets  turned,  ^ 

That  I,  \r\  rage,  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces ! 
O,  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to  life ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France  : 
Were  but  his  picture  left  among  you  here. 
It  would  amaze  ^  the  proudest  of  you  alL 
Give  me  their  bodies ;  that  I  may  bear  them  hence^ 
And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  their  worth.  ^ 

Tuc.  I  think,  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost. 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit. 


St.  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece.  Great  Marshall  to  f  King 
Henry  VI.  of  his  realm  in  France,  who  died  in  the  battle  of  - 
Boardeaur,  1453/*    Malonb. 

^  The  Turk,  &c;]     Alluding  probably  to  the  ostentatious  letter  * 
of  Snltan  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  ^ 
1562;  in  which  all  the-  Grand  Seignor*s  titles  are  enumerated. 
See  Knolle8*s  History  of  the  Turks,  5th  edit.  p.  789.    Grby. 

^  —  amaze  -— ]     i.  e.  (as  in  other  instances)  confound,  throw 
into  consternation.    So,  in  Cymbeline : 

**  I  am  amaz'd  with  matter-—.**    Stbbvbns. 
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For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  *em ' ;  to  keep  them 

here, 
Hiey  would  but  stmk,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char.  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence, 

LvcY.  I'll  bear  them  hence : 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  rear'd 
A  phoenix  ^  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard* 

Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what 
thou  wilt  ^ 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein ; 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot's  slain. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  U 
London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

EnUr  King  Henry^  Glostsr,  and  Exeter. 

K.  HEUf.  Have  you  perus'd  tiie  letters  from  the 
pope, 

7  —  kt  htm  hayc  'bm  ;]    Old  copy-^-have  Mm.    So»  a  Bttle 
lowct,*--*do  with  Ami.    The  fint  emendalbo  was  made  by  Mr. 
Thlrahald ;  the  other  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.  Malon*. 
^  Bat  from  their  ashes  shall  be  rear*d 
A  phoenix,  &c.]    The  defect  in  the  metre  shows  that  some 
word  of  two  syllables  was  inadvertently  omitted ;  probably  an  epi- 
tAlit  to  mket.    Malome. 
•  So,  in  the  Third  Part  ef  this  play : 

*'  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix^  shall  bring  forth 
*•  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all." 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  with  great  probability,  reads : 

*'  But  from  their  ashes,  Dauphin^*"  ke.    Stbkvsvs. 
9  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what  thou  wilt.]     I  sim* 
flese,  for  the  sake  of  metre,  the  useless  words*-iviM  Vm  shooidDe. 
omitted.    Stebvbns. 

■  Act  V.  Scene  I.]    In  the  orighml  oopy,  the  transcriber  or 
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The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armag^ac  ? 

Glo.  I  have,  my  lord ;  and  their  intent  is  this,— ^ 
They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of. 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  How  doth  your  grace  affect  their  mo- 
tion ? 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord ;  and  as  the  only  means 
To  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood. 
And  Establish  quietness  on  every  side. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle ;  for  I  always  thought^ 
It  was  both  impious  and  imnatural. 
That  such  immanity  ^  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 

Glo.  Beside,  my  lord, — the  sooner  to  effect. 
And  surer  bind,  this  knot  of  amity,-^ 
The  earl  of  Armagnac — near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, — 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage^  unde !  alas !  my  years   are 
young  •; 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books. 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  can  the  ambassadors;  and,  as  you  please. 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one : 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  chiiice, 
Tioda  to  God  a  glory,  and  my  country's  weaL 

C'nter  forgot  to  nunk  tiM  oomnencemeDt  of  the  iiflh  Act ;  and 
I  bjF  nistake  caBcd  thl»  scene.  Scene  II.  The  editor  of  the«e« 
cond  folio  made  a  very  absurd  regulation  by  making  the  Act  be* 
gin  IB  the  middle  of  the  preceding  scene,  (where  the  Dauphin,  ftc* 
ealer,  and  take  notice  oi  the  dei^  bodies  of  Talbot  and  his  8on^> 
ivlich  was  inadvertently  followed  in  subsequent  editions. 

Ma&ovs. 
*  -*>  immani^— ]    i.  e«  baibanty,  savf^gensss.    Sraa^nvs. 
s-«- my  ysa»  are  young;]   His  nM||CBty,  however,  was  twtntr* 
four  years  old.    Mai,onb. 
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Enter  a  Legate.  dnS  Two'JimhaisMori^  with  Ttis^ 
CHESTER^  in  a  Cardinals  Ha  bit. ^  ^ 

ExE.  What!  is  my  lord ^pjf  Vv%p^ster  ifistd^r^^^ 
And  caird  iinto  a  cardinars  degf^<?  Vj  \ 
Then^  I  perceive  that  will  be  yerifiea,  . ,,.      ,     v 
Henry  the  fifth  did  sometime  proipKecy,— - 
Ifoncehe  com£  tQ  ke  a  cardinal,  ^     ,   .    .    ,     ,  .,, 
He'll  make  his  cap  co-equal  zcith  the  crozpn.i     .... 

K.  Hen.  My  lords  ambassadors,  your  several  suitjj 
Have  been  considered  and  debated. on,       .         ^ 
Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable : 
And,  therefore,  are  we  certainly  r/^solvd. 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peacp ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Winchester,,  wp  mean     .  ,  , 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France.        .'\ 

G14O.  And  for  theproflFer  9f  my  lord.ypiir,j][iasY 

ter,-^   ^  ,        ,^ .       ,  ^  / } 

I  have  informed  his  highness  so  at  large. 
As — liking  of  the  lady  s  virtuous  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  qf^er  dower, — 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England  s  queen. 

K.  Hen.  In  argument  ax^d  proof  of  which  con- 
tract. 
Bear  hef  thjs  jewel,  \To  the  Amb.']  pledge^  of  my 
affection.  ^ 

4  What!  IB  xtkf  lord  of  Wibclicster  inttall'd.  >    1  ! '    rAs\\\ 
And  caird  unto  a  cardinaFs  d^^j^^^  .^i9«  ^(l>A  ^^f  •  Edwards 
has  observed  in  hU  MS,  noites.)  argues  1  aii^eat  fgfgetfulnea^'iii 
thepoet.    In  the  first  Act  (Jlostef  fikys  ^  ^'    *^  ^^^^^'^     ^ 
"  rU  canvass  Ihee  ixi  thy httM da^ma!^  \M>x  '•^'  *    '^^^ 
And  it  is^strange  that  the  l>Ake  o|  EKcNxrsboiitd^dt  kiKMr>M.hi» 
advancement.    Stbevbns*  ^.^^,    ;M 

It  should  seem  from  the  stage-direction.  pre|ix;ed  to  this  «^n^ 
and  from  the  conversation  bet  Ween  the  L^gtit^  Itnci  Vl/tn(^h^t^r, 
that  th^  aiithdromettht  it  to  be^indMNMd^hnithf^^sfibphad^b- 
tained  his  cardinal*s  hat  only  just  before  his  present  entry.  The 
inaccuracy,  tbereforet  wasJt^ivAkiiig  Gtot^f  addfcttS/Um  byithat 
title in:tbf&  begimiing of  tb^. play*-:  Wj^.'m  ftfit-ohtainedftit fta.jUie 
fifth  year  of  Henry*s  reign.    Malokb«     ^      .       i  >  ><  ,«./  />  >  i 
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And^  so,  iiiy  loi;^  Di:;c)t^icjp    s^  ,tb^m  guard^sd. 
And  safely  brougn^t  to  po^er;  whefe,  inshipp'd, 
Coxpmit  them  lo  the  fortun^  of  the  sea.^ 

'[^Es^iihlf^  XI fig  JiENny  and  Train  ;  Gloster^ 
£xEj*£if,  and  Jimbassadors. 
fFm.  Stay,  my  lord  legate;  yoii  shall  first  re- 


ceive 


The  sum  of  money;  which  I  promised 

Should  be  delivered  to  his  holiness 

For  clothing  nie  in  these  grave  ornamients. 

Leg.  I  will  attend  upon  your  lordship's  leisure. 

/F/AT.  Now,.  Winchester  will  not  submit,  I  trow. 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive. 
That,  neithet  in  birth  *^  or  for  authority. 
The  bishop  will  be  byerbome  by  thee :, 
m  either  make  thee  stoop,  and  bend  thy  knee, 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  pautiny.  [^Eofeunt. 


" «     t     •  .   1 1 '  ■ 


SCENE  U. 


fVsmdei    ^ains  in  Anjbu. 


Enter  Ck^RLESy  EVRGUNDY^ALENgOl^^  L^  Pc/celle^ 

and  For  CCS  y  marching. 

Char.   These  liews,  my  Iwds,  nlay  cheer  our 
^        '*      droopirig  spitits  t 
Tls  said,  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt. 
And  turn  i^ain  >unto  tbei  v^^rlike  French.. 

AoBN^  T}^e\^  miroh  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of 
France, 
And  Xeep  not  Ij^ack  your,  powers  in  d^lianceJ 
;  u  Pi/a  JPeace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn  to  us ; 


y :  •  • »  >   .  I  > .  » 1  J       . '      ; .    .  i  '    ''     • 


f  Thau  ntithor  i«r  Mrth;]'  i  tvmid  read-r/or  btrtfi.  That  is, 
thoo  shalt  not  vale  Xt^  though  thy  birth  is  legitimate,  and  thy  au- 
thority Bupreme.    JoHNsoir. 


ta*J  ymsT  part  of  .^r. 

Else,  niiii  cmnbat  witli  th'dr  pollutes ! 

« 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 
And  happiness  to  his  accohEiplices ! 
"  Char.  What  tidings  send  our  scouts  P  I  pr^ythee, 
speak. 

Mess.  The  English  army,  that  divided  wm 
Into  two  parties  \  is  now  conj(Hn*d  in  one ; 
And  means  to  ^ve  you  battle  presently. 

Char.  Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is; 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them. 

Bur.  I  trust,  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there ; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.  Of  all  base  passions,  fear  is  most  accursed  :«— 
Command  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  woiid  repine. 

Char.  Then  on,  my  lords ;  And  France  be  ton^ 
tunate !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI. 
The  Same.     Before  Angiers. 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  La  Pucbllb. 

Puc.  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen 
fly— 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periy ts  ^ ; 

.    ^  — parts,]     Old  copies— pflrf/tf*.    Steevens. 

7  -*  ye  charminfl^  spells,  and  periapts  ;]  Charms  solved  up* 
Ezek.  xiii.  18 :  "  Woe  to  them  that  sow  pillows  to  all  arm-holes* 
to  hunt  souls.*'    Po»s. 

PeriapU  were  worn  about  the  neck  as  preservatives  from  disease 
br^daneer.  Of  these,  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was 
deemed  the  most  efficacious. 

Whoever  is  desirous  to  know  more  about  them,  any  consult 
Rq;inald  Scott's  Discovery  of  Wttchcmft,  1584,  p.  S80»  k€. 

Sna  V  avs* 
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And  ye  choice  ^irits  that  admonish  me. 

And  ^ve  me  signs  of  future  accidents !    \Thunder. 

You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 

Under  the  lordly  monarch  oi  the  north  ^ 

Ai^ar,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprize  ! 

Enter  Fiends. 

This  speedy  quick  appearance  argues  proof 

Of  your  accustomed  diligence  to  me. 

Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  cull'd 

Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth'. 

Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

{They  walk  about ^  and  speak  not. 
Of  hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long ! 


The  following  story,  which  b  related  ib  Wits,  Fits,  and  FVincics* 
1595,  proves  what  Mr.  Steevens  has  asserted :  **  A  cardinal  seeiDf^ 
a  priest  carrying  a  cudgel  under  his  gown,  reprimanded  him.  Hia 
excuse  was,  that  he  only  carried  it  to  defena  himself  against  the 
dogs  of  the  town.  Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  replied  the  cardinal, 
serves  St.  John's  Gospel  ?  Alas,  my  lord,  said  the  priest,  these 
CU18  understand  no  Latin.'*    Malonx. 

*  — •  monarch  of  the  north,]  The  north  was  always  supposed 
to  be  the  particular  habitation  of  bad  spirits.  Mihoa,  therefore, 
assembles  the  rebel  angels  in  the  north.    Johnson. 

The  boast  of  Lucifer  in  the  xivth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  said  to  be, 
that  he  '*  will  sit  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  thesidw 
of  the  ncrik:*    Stxb  vims. 

9  Out  of  the  powerful  rbgions  under  earth,]  I  believe  Shak« 
speare  wrote-^^'oiu.    Warburton. 

*'  The  regions  under  earth  **  are  '  the  infernal  regions.'  Whence 
else  slioidd  the  sorceress  have  selected  or  sunaM>ned  her  fiends  ? 

Stbstbns. 

In  a  former  passage,  regions  seems  to  have  been  printed  instead 
of  l^kms  f  at  least  all  the  editors  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Rowe  have 
there  substituted  the  latter  word  instead  of  the  former.  See 
p.  ISOv  n.  I .  The  word  ctUtd^  and  the  epithet  pc/werfid^  which  ia 
applicable  to  the  fiendb  themselves,  but  not  to  their  place  of  resi* 
dence,  show  that  it  haa  an  equal  title  to  a  place  in  the  text  here* 
So,  in  The  Tempest : 

**  — -^  But  ontJSeHd  at  a  time, 
ril  fight  their  l^mu  o*er.'*    Malovb. 


•t 
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Where  ?  I  nxa^imwrto  fe^^'you  With  ttir^'tilbod,  ^ 
rU  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you,       '' 

SoyoudocondeMeiid  toiieffin^nd^.^^  -     ^^  '  '^ 

>  '  [if%cy-'A<!A|^  tkeir  heads. 

No  hope  to  have  redress  ? — My  body  sfhifil 
Pay  recompense,  If  you  vnllgirartt  my  suit.      " 

[Tkeif  shake  their  heads  J 

Cannot  my  body/nor  blood-sacrifice,      '  ^ 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance?* 
Then  take  my  soul ;  my  body,  soul,  and  all, 
BefoK  that  E^and  give  the'Fretieh  the  ibil.      ^ 

^'    [Thty  depart. 
See!  they  forsal^e  me.     Now  the  time  is  come. 
That  France  imist  vail  her  k>fty-]p1amed  cr^t  ^ 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  t^o  weak,        ; '        j 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with : 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth,  to  the  dust. 

\Avit. 

Alarums.  Enter  French  and  English,  Jighting, 
'  La  PvceIlb  and  YoRKjigh4  hand  to  hand.  La 
,  PucELLE  is  taken.     The  French  fiy . 

York.  Damsel  of  France,   I  think,  I  have  you 
fast: 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms. 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  deviFs  grace  ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows. 
As  if,  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape  ^. 

■  Where  — "]    i.  e.  tohereas.    So,  iq  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  : 
"  WJiere  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  son.'*   St£bvbn8. 

*  —  VAIL  her  lofty-plumed  crest,]    i.  e.  lower  it.    So,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice : 

*'  Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs/' 

See  vol.  V.  p.  9,  n.  1.    Stebvens. 

3  As  if,  with  CiRCB,  &c.]     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  I  think,  you  all  have  drank  of  Circe  i  cup."  Stebvbns* 
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be.     ;.    '  ;j  .^  .::,'.;.-  ^ 

York.  O,  Charles  t)]|^  J>«iiphiti  is ,  a  proper  man  \ 
No  shape  hut  Jtii^rCW.  j^^e  yimrdidt)t)r  eye. 
/Va  A,  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles,  and 

And  may  ye  boji;,!;^  be  auddeoly  surpriz'd 
By  bloody  hands,  in  ^ri^eping  on  your  beds ! 

York.  Fell,  banning  hag  ^ !    enehantress/ hold 

thy  twgue« 
Puc.  I.  pr'yt^jee^  give; me  leave  to. curse  a  white. 
Foizic* .  Curse. :  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to 
the  stake.  [^Kveunt. 

Alarums.     Enter  Surroi^K,  ka^g  in  Lady 

S(/F.  Be  what  thou  "^eilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. .  . 
''''         '  '    '   '  [Gazes  on  her. 

O  fairest^bfeatity;  ad  riot  fear,  nor  fly ; 
Fbr  I  S?nll  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands, 
And  Uy  them. gently  on  thy  tender  side. 
I .  kiss  the«i(  fingevsi  [Kissing  het  hand^  for  eternal 
peace  * : . 

•/    )•..  .-'    I    .  •!  .'"    I       •  "  ^  '..«■•■ 

4  Fell,  BANNING  hag !]     To  ban  is  to  curse.    So»  is  The  Jew  of 
Malta,  1633 :   .         ,    ,  .     . 

♦*^l'Aih  their  soHxls  to  everlasting  pains.''    S^ecven^. 

5  I  kiss  these  ^ngcM'foi^  eteHfaVpea^:}    In  the  old  copy  these^ 
lines  are  thus  afr^eAjnadpoitteaf  3'    -^  •  '     ^'    -^   '     '"      " 

"For  I  wUi  touch  thee  b^t;  with  Jrevei^nt  hadds, 
.  •*  I  kiss  these  fingers  tor  eternal  peace,  ..      ! 

^^kiA  1a^  thertriginitiy  oti  tiiy  tender  side.*' 
By  which  {Suffolk  ip  made  to  kiss  his  own  fingers,  a  symbolof  peace 
of  which,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  example.  The  transposition  was 
madev  \  ^^ink*  nglitly,  by  Mr.  C^pell.  In  the  old  edition,  as  here, 
there  is  only  a  comma  after  '''hands,"  which  seema  to  counts  - 
nance  the  regulation  x^ow  made.  To  obtain  something  like  sense, 
the  modem  editors  were  obliged  to  ptit;a  fu)l  point  at  the  end  df 
that  line,  ,      •  ,  ^ 

In  confirnuition  bf  the  transposition  here  made,  let  it  be  remem- 
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Who  art  thou?  say,  that  I  may  honour  tiiee. 

Mar.  Margaret  my  name ;  and  daughter  to  a 
king, 
The  king  of  Nicies,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

&UF.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  cail'd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me : 
So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save^ 
Keeping  them  prisoners  imderneath  her  wings  ^# 
Yet,  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend^ 
Goj  and  be  free  again  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

\She  turns  away  as  going. 
O,  stay ! — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass ; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  says— no  ^. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams  ^ 

• 

bered  that  two  lines  are  in  like  manner  misplaced  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  Act  I.  fol.  162S : 

**  Or  like  a  star  dis-orb*d ;  nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason^ 
"  And  fly  like  a  chidden  Mercury  irom  Jove." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  IFI.  Act  IV.  Sc.  IV.  *: 

"  That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  soals, 
"  That  excellent  mad  tyrantof  the  earth."    Malonb. 
7  .— .  HBR  wings]    Old  copy — his.    This  manifest  error  I  only 
mention,  because  it  supports  a  note  in  vol.  vi.  p.  506,  n.  4,  and 
justifies  the  change  there  made.     Her  was  formerly  spelt  hir ; 
hence  it  was  often  confounded  with  his.    Malonb. 
.  ^  My  hand  would  free  her,  but  mt  hbabt  s ats— no.]     Thus, 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

" my  heart  accords  thereto, 

*'  And  yet  a  thousand  times  ii  answers — no*"  Stbbtbhs. 
9  As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams,  &c.]  This  com- 
parison, made  between  things  which  seem  sufficiently  unlike,  is 
intended  to  express  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  Lady  Margaret's 
beauty,  which  delighted,  but  did  not  dazsle ;  which  was  bright, 
but  gave  no  pain  by  its  lustre.  Johnsoh. 
Thus,  Tasso : 

Qual  raggio  in  ooda,  le  scintilla  un  riso 
Negli  umidi  occhi  tremulo         >     Hbnlbt. 
Sidney,  in  his  Astrophel  and  Stella,  serves  to  support  Dt.  John- 
son's explanation : 

*'  Lest  if  no  vaile  these  brave  gleames  did  disguise, 
''  They,  Bun-Iike,  should  more  daxkihan  delight.** 
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Tvvinkliiig  «K>tlier  ooiuterfeited  b^am. 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
J^ttn  would  I  woo  her^  yet  I  dare  not  speak : 
111  call  for  pea  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind :. 
Yj^  De  la  Poole  !  disable  not  thyself^ ; 
Hast  not  a  tongue  ?  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner.^  ? 
l¥ilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  w<Hnan's  sight  ? 
Ay ;  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such^ 
Confounds    the    tongue^    and   makes  the  /senses 
rough  ^. 

Mar.  Say,  earl  of  Suffolk, — ^ifthy  name  be80»«— 
What  ransom  must  I  pay  bcsfore  I  pass  ? 
For,  I  perceive,  I  am  thy  prisoner. 

iSc^r.  How  canst  thoa  tell,  she  in^ll  deny  thy  suit 
B^ore  diou  make  a  trial  of  her  loye  ?  \Aride. 

Mar.    Why  speak'st  thou  notP   what  ransom 
most  I  pay  ? 

SuF.  She's  beautiful ;  and  therefore  to  be  woo*d ; 
She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won  ^.        [AMide* 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom,  yea,  or  no  ? 

SoF.  Fond  man !  remember,  that  thou  liast  a 
wiffe; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ?  [Aside. 

Mar.  I  were  best  leave  him,  for  he  will  not  hear. 

'  — disable  not  thyself;]  Do  not  represent  thyself  so  weak. 
To  disable  the  judgment  of  another  was,  in  that  age,  the  same  as 
to  destroy  its  credit  or  authority.    Johnson. 

So,  in  As  You  Like  it.  Act  V. :  "  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut, 
he  disabled  m^  judgment.**    Stebvens. 

*  Hast  not  a  tongue  ?  is  she  not  here  tby  prisoner  ?]  The 
words — thy  prisoner^  which  are  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  are  found 
ia  the  second.    Stbbvbks. 

3  —  and  makes  the  senses  rough.]  The  meaning  of  this  word 
is  not  very  obvious.    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — crouch. 

Malone. 

«  She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won.]  This  seems  to  be  a 
proverbial  line,  and  occurs  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  1585. 

Stebvens. 
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SuF.  There  all  b  marr'd ;  there  lies  a  cooling 
card  *. 

M^R.  He  talks  at  random ;  sure,  the  man  is  mad* 

SuF.  And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 

MjiR.  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me. 

&UF.  ril  win  this  lady  Margaret.     For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king :  Tush !  that's  a  wooden  thing  •. 

MjiR.  He  talks  of  wood :  It  is  some  carpenter. 

SuF.  Yet  so  my  fancy  ^  may  be  satisfied. 
And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that  too  : 
For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor. 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match.  [Jside. 

-  Mj^r.  Hear  ye,  captain  ?  Are  you  not  at  lebure  ? 

SuF.  It  shall  be  so,  dbdain  they  ne'er  so  much : 
Henry  b  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield.—* 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I  be  enthralled  ?  he  seems  a 
knight, 
And  will  not  any  way  dbhonour  me.  [Aride. 

5  —a  COOLING  CARD.]     So,  in  Marius  and  Sylia,  1594: 

•*  ril  have  a  present  cooling  card  for  you."     Stbbvbits. 
^  -«  a  WOODEN  thing.]     Is  an  aukward  business,  an  undertake 
ing  not  likely  to  succeed. 

So,  in  Lviy*s  Galathea,  1592 :  "  Would  I  were  out  of  these 
woods,  for  I  shall  have  h^ixjoooden  luck.** 
Again,  in  Sidney*s  Astrophel  and  Stella : 

**  Or,  seeing,  have  so  vooodden  wits  as  not  that  worth  ta 
know." 
Again,  in  The  Knave  of  Spades,  &c.  no  date : 

"  To  make  an  end  of  that  same  wooden  phrase.** 

Stbbvbns.. 
Again,  in  Bacon's  Essays,  1628 :  *'  It  is  sport  to  see  a  bold  fel- 
low out  of  countenance^  for  that  puts  his  face  into  a  most  shrunken 
and  wooden  posture.     Malone.  ' ' 

7  —  my  fancy  — ]    i.  e.  my  love.    So,  in  A  Midsummer* 
Night's  Dream : 

"  Fair  Helena  in  Jancy  following  me." 
See  vol.  V.  p.  301,  n.  7.    Stbbvbns, 
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^  iS^jfii  haiyj^ycfoe^^^  what  I  sity. 

M^R.  Perhaps,  I  shall  be  rescued  by*  the  French  j 

Aind thea^ImeUd  not;  cmve  his  tdmtesy:     '  [Aside. 

'  5£7ir.  Sin^t'ifaadmn';  gr?e4Rcih^i^rigiri  acause— - 

Af^/r.  'Tushf  ^vromenhave  be^Y  dt^tivate  ere  now. 

^^rF;  -lad^»'  iNAnerefoi^  talk  ybu  so  ? 

JKiO^.  I^cryyou^mef^y,  ^tis  but  quid  for  quo. 

SuF.  Say^'genUe  pHoeess,  would  you  not  suppose 
Your  bondagi^  httppy/'Uy  bt^  made  a  <)ueen  ? 

M#ir.  To  be  a  queen^  hi  bondage;  is  more  vile, 
Than  is^^Ve  In  basd  servSity ; 
For  princesr^^bpuld  be  fi^e. 

5irA  1  :  * •■  And  so  shall  you, 

If  happyiEnglmid^e  rayifl  king  4ms  free. 

ALoci  Why,  ^at'Oonoems  his  freedom  unto  me  ? 

5rF.  ril  ulidertake  to^make  thee  Henry^s  queen; 
To  put  a  golden  scepter  in  thy  hand^ 
And  set  a  predous  crown  upon  thy  head. 
If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my — ^ 

J£i«.  What? 

SuF.  His  love. 

MdR.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

SvF^  No,  gentle  madam ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife. 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
How  say  you,  madam ;  are  you  so  content  ? 

Mar.  An  if  my  father  please,  I  am  content. 

SuF.  Then  call  our  captains,  and  our  colours, 
forth : 

'  If  thou  wilt  ocmdescend  to  bb  mt  ^  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  wonb— -£e  my,  are  an  interpolation,  and  that  the  passage 
originally  stood  thus : 

**  If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  — — 
«  What? 

"  His  love." 

Both  sense  and  measure  are  then  complete.    Stesybns. 

VOL.  XVIII.  L 
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And,  madam,  at  yow  fllther^s  castle  walls 
We'll  crave  a  parley,  to  cooler  with  bim. 

\TT(K)fs  ceme  forward. 

A  Parley  sounded.    Enter  Reiqnjmh^  on  the 

JValU. 

SuF.  See,  Keignier,  see,  thy  daughter  prisoner. 

Rbw*  To  whom? 

SuF.  To  me. 

Reio^  Suffi>lk,  what  lemedy  f 

I  axa  a  soldier ;  and  unapt  to  weep, 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness^ 

SuF.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord : 
Consent,  (and^  finr  thy  honour,  give  consent  J 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  king ; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto ; 
And  this  her  easy«held  imprisonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  Uberty. 

Reiq.  Speaks  Suftilk  as  he  thinks  ? 

SvF.  Fair  Margaret  knows, 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign  ^. 

Rew.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  descend,. 
To  g^ve  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand. 

[K.vit^  from  the  IValls. 

SuF.  And  here  I  will  ^pect  thy  eoming. 

Ttumpets  sounded.    Enter  Reignier,  below. 

Beig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories ; 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

SvF.  Thanks,   Reignier,   happy  for  so  sweet  a 
child. 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king : 

9  —  FACE,  or  feign,]  "  To  face  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  is  to  carry 
a  fake  appearance  ;  to  play  the  hypocrite.*'  Hence  the  name  of 
one  of  the  characters  in  Ben  Jonson*8  Alchymist.     Malonk. 

Soi  in  Th<e  Taming  of  the  Shrew : 

"  Yel  have  \ faced  it  with  a  card  often."    Stbbtbns. 
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What  mwirer  majcies  your  gra^e  unto  my  suit  ? 

Rbiq.  Since  thou  dost  deign  (o  woo  her  little 
worthy 
To  be  the  princ^y  bride  of  such  a  lord ; 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
E^oy  miae  owii,  the  county  Maine  \  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression,  or  the  stroke  of  war. 
My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  please. 

SvF.  That  is  her  ransom,  I  deliver  her ; 
And  thosia  two  counties,  I  will  undertake. 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quiistly  enjoy. 

tinw.  And  I  again, — ^in  Henry's  royal  name. 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king. 
Give  thee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Svr*   Reignier  of  France^  I  give  thee  kingly 
thanks. 
Because  this  is  in  traffick  of  a  kiiig : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  well  c(^tent 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  c^ae.         \Asidc* 
m  over  then  to  England  with  this  news. 
And  make  this  mariifig^  to  be  scdemniz'd ; 
So,  farewell,  Reignier !  Set  this  diamond  safe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Rejq.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  Christian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 

Mar.  Farewell,  my  lord!  Good  wishes,  praise, 
and  prayers. 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Mai^aret.  \Go%ng^ 

■  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little  worth,  &c.]     ''  To 
woo  her  little  worth"  may  mean  *to  court  her  small  share  of 
merit.'    But  perhaps  the  passage  should  be  pointed  thus  i 
''  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her,  little  worth 
'*  To  be  the  princelv  bride  of  such  a  lord ;  '* 
i.  e.  little  deserving  to  be  tne  wife  of  such  a  prince.    Malonb. 

*  —  the  covNTT  Maine,]    Maine  is  called  a  covrntt^  both  by , 
Hall  and  Holinshed.    The  old  copy  erroneously  reads — country. 

Malonb. 

l2 
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SvF.  Farewell,  sweet  madam!  But  haric  you^ 
Margaret; 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ? 

Mar.  Such  commendations  as  becoine  a  maid, 
A  virgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him. 

5c^F.  Words  sweetly  plac'd,  and  modestly^  di- 
rected. 
But,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again, — 
No  loving  token  to  his  majesty  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  my  good  lord ;  a  pure  unspotted  heart. 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king. 

SuF.  And  this  withal.  [Kisses  her. 

Mar.  That  for  thyself ; — I  will  not  so  presume. 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  ^  to  a  king. 

[Exeunt  Reignier  and  Margaret. 

Sin^.  O,  wertthou  for  myself ! — But,  Suffolk,  stay ; 
Thou  may*st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 
There  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treasons,  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount ; 
Mad,  natural  graces  ^  that  extinguish  art ; 

'  —  modestly — }  Old  copy — modesty.  Corrected  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  second  fmio.    Malome. 

4  To  send  such  peevish  tokens  — "]    PeetfUh^  for  childish. 

War  Bu  ETON. 

See  a  note  on  Cymbeline»  vol.  xiii.  p.  49^  n.9 :  **  He's  strange 
and  peevish.**    Stbevens. 

^  Mad,  natural  graces  — ]  So  the  old  copy.  The  modem  edi- 
tors have  been  content  to  roul— Aer  natural  graces.  By  the  word 
mad^  however,  I  believe  the  poet  only  meant  %vUd  or  uncultivated. 
In  the  former  of  these  significations  he  af^ars  to  have  used  it  in 
Othello : 

"  —  he  she  lov'd  prov'd  mad." 
Which  Dr.  Johnson  has  properly  interpreted.    We  call  a  wild' 
girl,  to  this  dav,  a  mad-cap. 

In  Macer*s  Aerball,  practysyd  bv  Doctor  Linacre ;  Translated 
out  of  Laten  into  Englyshe,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date,  the  epithet  mad 
seems  also  to  be  used  in  an  uncommon  sense :  "The  veitue  of 
this  herbe  [lactuca  leporica]  is  thus :  yf  ahare  eat  of  this  herbe 
in  somer  whan  he  is  mad,  he  shall  be  hole,*' 
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Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas, 
That;  when  thou  com*st  to!  kneel  at  Henry's  feet, 
Thoir  may'st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 

•     ■  \Ex%t. 

SCENE  IV. 
Camp  of  the  Dt7K£  of  Yoek,  in  Anjou. 

Enter  Yojucy  War^jck^  and  Others. 

York.  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemned  to 
bum^ 

Enter  La  Pucell^,  guarded,  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Ah,  Joan!  tins  kills  thy  father's  heart ^ 
out-right ! 
Have  I  sought  every  country  far  and  near. 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out. 

Must  I  behold  thy  timeless^  cruel  death  ? 

• 

Mad,  in  some  of  the  ancient  books  of  gardening,  is  used  as  an 
efMthet  to  plants  which  grow  rampant  and  wild.    Stbbvbns. 

In  The  Two  Noble  iunsmen,  1634,  mad  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  text : 

^^  Is  it  not  mad  lodging  in  these  wild  woods  here  ?  '* 

Again,  in  Nasbe's  Have;  With  You  to  Saffron  Walden,  1596 : 
**  — -  with  manie  more  madde  tricks  of  youth  never  plaid  before.'* 

M  ALONE. 

It  is  possible  that  Steevens  may  be  right  in  asserting  that  the 
word  mad^  mav  have  been  used  to  express  wUd  ;  but  I  believe  it 
was  oever  used  as  descriptive  of  excellence,  or  as  applicable  to 
grace.  The  passaj^  is  in  truth  erroneous,  as  is  also  the  amend- 
ment of  former  editors.  That  which  I  should  propose  is^  to  read 
andf  iualead  of  nuu/,  words  that  might  easily  have  been  mistaken 
for  each  other : 

**  Bethink  thee  of  her  virtues  that  surmount,  - 

''  And  natural  graces,  that  extinguish  art." 
That  is,  think  of  her  virtues  that  surmount  art,  and  of  her  natural 
graces  that  extinguish  it.    M.  Mason. 

^  —  KILLS  thy  Other's  heart  — >]  This  phrase  occurs  likewise 
in  King  Henry  V.  and  The  Winter's  Tale.    Steevens. 

7  —-timeless^  Is  vn^tme/y.  So,  in  Drayton's  Legend  of 
Robert  Duke  of  Normandy : 

**  Thy  strength  was  buried  in  hb  timdeis  death." 

Steevens. 
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Ah,  Joan,  «weet  daoghter  Jom,  IH  die  tvith  thee  t 

Puc.  Decrepit  miser  ® !  base  ignoble  wretch ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood ; 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend,  of  mine. 

Shep.  Out,  out  I-^My  hirds»  an  please  you,  'tis 
not  so; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows : 
Her  mother  Uveth  yet,  can  testify. 
She  was  the  first  fruit  of  my  bachelorship. 

ff^AR.  Graceless !  wilt  thou  deny  ihy  parentage  ? 

York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath 
been; 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes  ®. 

Shep.  Fye,  Joan  !  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle  M 


^  Decrepit  miser  !]  Miser  has  no  relation  to  avarice  in  this 
passage,  but  simply  means  a  miserable  creature.  So,  in  the  inter* 
hide  of  Jacob  and 'Esau,  1568  : 

**  But  as  for  these  misers  within  my  fieither's  tent  — .*' 
Again,  in  Lord  Ster]ine*s  tragedy  of  Croesus,  1604 : 
**  Or  think'st  thou  me  of  judgement  too  remiss, 

*'  A  miser  that  in  miserie  remains, 
**  The  bastard  child  of  fortune,  barr*d  from  bliss, 

^'  Whom  heaven  doth  hate,  and  all  the  world  disdains  ?" 
Again,  in  Holinshed,  p.  760,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  death 
of  Richard  III. :  "  And  so  this  miser,  at  the  same  verie  point,  had 
like  chance  and  fortune,*'  &c.    Again,  p.  SISI,  among  the  last 
words  of  Lord  Cromwell : ''  —  for  ifl  should  so  doo,  I  were  a  very 
wretch  and  a  miser,**  Again,  ibid. :  *'  —  and  so  patiently  suffered 
the  stroke  of  the  ax,  by  a  ragged  and  butcherlie  miser^  which  ill- 
favouredlie  performed  the  office.'*     Stsbvens. 
9  This  arfi;ues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  been ; 
Wickeaand  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes.]     So,  in  this 
play,  Part  II.  Act  III.  Sc.  III. : 

'*  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life.'*    Stbbvens. 
'  -—  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle  !]     A  vulgar  corruption  of 
obstinate^  which  I  think  has  oddly  lasted  since  our  author's  time 
tiU  now.     Johnson. 

The  same  corruption  may  be  met  with  in  Gower,  and  other  wri- 
ters.   Thus,  in  Chapman's  May-^Da^,  1611 : 
*'  An  obstacle  young  thing  it  is." 
Again,  in  The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631  : 

'*  Be  not  obstacle,  old  duke."     Steevens. 
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God  knows,  thou  art  it  ooUop  oF  my  flesh  ^ ; 
And  for  thy  sake  have  1  shed  many  a  tear: 
Deny  me  not^  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan* 

Puc.  Peasant)  avaunt  I-^You  have  subom'd  Uiis 

man^ 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  births 

Shmp%  Tis  true^  I  gave  a  m>Ue  ^  to  the  priest, 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. —      ' 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl.  '  ^ 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?  Nbw  cursed  jbe  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity !  I  would,  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gaif«  thee,  wh^n  thou  suck'dst  her 

breast. 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  fi3r  thy  sake !  ' ' 

Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee ! 
Dost  thoudeny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  ? 
O,  bum  her,  bum  her ;  hanging  is  too  good. 

YoAx.  Take  her  away;  for  she  hath  liv'd  too 
lon^ 
To  fUl  the  woiid  wkh  inoious  qualities. 
Puc.  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  con- 
demned ; 
Not  me  ^  b^otten  of  a  shepherd  swain. 
But  issu'd  fimn  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
\nrtuous,  and  holy ;  chosen  from  above, 

^  -^  a  collop  of  my  flesh  ;]     So,  in  The  History  of  Morindos 
and  Miracola,  I6O95  quarto,  bl.  1. :  "  —  yet  being  his  second  selfe, 
a  coUop  of  his  ovonjlesh"  &c.    Ritson. 
So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  vol.  xiv.  p.  250  5 

'*  Most  dearest !  my  coUop'*    Malonb* 
5         ■  my  noble  birth. 
Shep,  Tis  true,  I  gave  a  nobls  -— ]    This  passage  seems  to 
corroborate  an  explanation,  somewhat  far-fetched,  which  I  have 
given  in  King  Henry  IV.  of  the  nobleman  and  royid  man. 

Johnson*. 
^  Not  ME  — ]  I  believe  the  author  wrote— Not  «ii«,  ^  Malowb 
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By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace^  '  '     , 

To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth* 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 
But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your,  lustfe^ 
Stain'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents. 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices,'— 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have. 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No,  misconceived  ^ !  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy. 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whose  muden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effiisM, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York.  Ay,  ay ; — away  with  her  to  execution. 

War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs ;  because  she  is  a  maid. 
Spare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enough : 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stidte. 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Fvc.  Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts  ? — 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity ; 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege  ^.^^ 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides : 
Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York.  Now  heaven  forefend !  the  holy  maid  with 
chad? 

War.  The  greatest  miracle  that  e'er  ye  wrought : 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  ^ 

YoRK^  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been  jug« 
gling:  .. 

I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

'  ^  No,  misconceived !]    i.  e.  No,  ye  misconeeivers,  ye  who  mis- 
take me  and  my  qualities.     Stbbvens. 

^  That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege.}  The  useless 
words'— to  be^  which  spoil  the  measure,  are  an  evident  interpoia- 
.tion.    Stbbvbi^s. 
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ffjiR.   Wdl,  go  to;   we  will  have  no  bastards 
live; 
Especially,  since  Charles  must  father  it. 

Puc.  You  are  deceived ;  my  child  is  none  of  his ; 
It  was  Alen9on,  that  enjoyed  my  love. 

York.  Alen9on !  that  notorious  Machiavel  ^ ! 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives, 

Puc.  O,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you ; 
Twas  neitJier  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd. 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevailed. 

ff^x.  A  married  man  I  that's  most  intolerable. 

York.  Why,  here's  a  girl!  I  think,  she  knows 
not  well, 
Hiere  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 

fKiR.  It's  sign,  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 

York.  And,  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure.— 
Strumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee : 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 
-  Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence  ; — ^with  whom  I  leave 

my  curse : 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
you ;  till  mischief,  and  despair, 


7  Alenfon!  that  notorious  Macriavbl!]  Machiax>el  being 
mentioned  somewhat  before  his  time,  this  line  is  by  some  of  the 
editors  given  to  the  players,  and  ejected  from  the  text. 

JOHNSOK. 

The  character  of  Machiavel  seems  to  have  made  so  very  deep 
an  impression  on  the  dramatick  writers  of  this  age,  that  he  is 
many  times  as  prematurely  spoken  of.  So,  in  The  Valiant  Welch* 
man,  1615,  one  of  the  characters  bids  Caradoc^  u  e.  Caractacus^ 

" read  Machiavel  .• 

**  Princes  that  would  aspire,  must  mock  at  hell/* 
Again; 

"         ■         my  brain 

**•  Italianates  my  barren  fiiculties 

**  To  Machiavelian  blackness.'*    Stbbvbms. 
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Drive  you  to  bfedk  your  neck^  or  bang  ^^urseives  ^ ! 

[Kvity  guarded. 
York.   Break  thou  in  pieces,   and  consume  to 
ashes. 
Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell  I 

Enter  Carnal  Bs^vponTf  attended^ 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Mov*d  with  remorse  *  of  these  outrageous  broils, 
Have  earnestly  implor'd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French  ; 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  turned  to  this  effect  ? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers, 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown. 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit. 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns. 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery. 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ?--* 
O,  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

ff^AR.  Be  patient,  York :  if  we  conclude  a  peace. 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants, 

9  —till  mischief,  and  d^pair. 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourselves !]     Per* 
haps  Shakspeare  intended  to  remaric^  in  this  execration,  the  fre«- 
quency  of  suicide  among  the  English,  which  has  been  Commonly 
imputed  to  the  gloominess  of  their  air.     J  ohmsoit. 

'  —  remorse—]    i.  e.  compassion,  pity.    So,  in  Measure  for 
Measure : 

"  If  so  your  heart  were  touch*d  with  that  rtnmse 
^  As  mine  b  to  him."    Stseveks. 
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As  little  shall  th&  fVeAchiiieii  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charu&s^  <itttndtd;  Avek^on^  Bastardy 

Rewnhsr,  and  Others. 

Char^  Sinde»  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed. 
That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  pruclaim*d  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.    Speak,  Winchester;  for  boiling  choler 
chokes 
The  hoUow  passage  of  my  poison'd  voice  \ 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleAU  enemies  ^. 

iVitf.  Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus : 
That — in  regard  king  Henry  gives  consent. 
Of  mere  compassion,  and  of  lenity. 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war. 
And  suffer  you  to  bKatiie  in  fruitful  peace,-^ 
You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown : 
And,  Charles^  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thyself. 
Thou  shalt  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him. 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Alen.  Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself  ? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet  ^  \ 

«  — poison'd  voice,]  Poisoned  veice  agrees  well  enough  with 
banefiu  enemies,  or  with  baleful,  if  it  can  be  used  in  the  same 
sense.    The  modem  editors  read— £mon*(/  voice,    Johnson. 

Prisoned  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malokb. 

3  -—  BALEFUL  enemics.]  Baleful  is  sorrowful ;  I  therefore  ra- 
ther imagine  that  we  should  read^6»^/,  hurtful,  or  mischievous. 

Johnson. 
Baleful  had  anciently  the  same  meaning  as  hanefvi.    It  is  an 
epithet  very  frequentlv  bestowed  on  poisonous  plants  and  replileB. 
So>  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

''  With  bdefidym&dB^  and  precious-juiced  flowen.*' 

Stebvbns. 

4  .^  ^th  a  CORONET ;]     Coronet  is  here  used  for  a  eroxan, 

Joi<NSt)N. 

So,  in  King  Lear,  vol,  x.  p*  15 : 


^ 
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And  yet,  in  substance  and  authority, 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Chjr.  Tis  known,  already  that  I  am  possessed 
With. more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories. 
And  therein  reverenced  for  their  lawful  king : 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd. 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  called  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambassador ;  111  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more. 
Be  cast  from,  possibility  of  all. 
.  York.   Insulting  Charies !   hast  thou  by  secret 
means 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league ; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ^  ? 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp  st, 
Of  benefit  ^  proceeding  from  our  king. 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 
Or  we  vnS\  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars. 

Reio.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contr&ct : 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one. 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

Albn.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy. 
To  save  your  subjects  from  such  massacre. 
And  ruthless  slaughters,  as  are  daily  seen 


which  to  Gonfirm, 
This  coronet  port  between  you.** 
.    These  are  the  words  of  Liear,  when  he  gives  up  his  eraum  to 
Cornwall  and  Albany.    Stxevxhs. 

^  —  upon  oompanson  ?]  Do  you  stand  to  compare  your  pre- 
sent state,  a  state  which  you  have  neither  right  or  power  to  main- 
tain, with  the  terms  which  we  offer?    Johnson. 

^  —  accept  the  title  thou'usurp^st, 

.  Of  BBNBFiT  — "]  Benefit  is  here  a  term  of  law.  Be  content 
to  live  as  the  benefiaary  of  our  king.    Johnson. 
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By  our  proceeding  in  hostility : 
And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce. 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 

[AsidCj  to  Charles. 
War.  How  say*st  thou,  Charles  ?  shall  our  condi- 
tion stand  ? 
Char.  It  shall ;  only  reserv'd,  you  claim  no  in- 
terest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

}  QRK.  Then  swear  allegiance  to  his  majesty ; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey. 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England, — 

\Charles^  and  the  rest,  give  tokens  of  fealty. 
So,  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please ; 
Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still. 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE    V. 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  in  conference  with  Suffolk; 
Gloster  and  Exeter  following. 

K.  Hen.  Your  wondrous  rare  description,  noble 
earl. 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonish'd  me  : 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gifts. 
Do  breed  love  s  settled  passions  in  my  hearts 
And  like  as  rigour  in  tempestuous  gusts 
Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide ; 
So  am  I  driven  ^  by  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 

7  So  am  I  driven,]  This  simile  b  somewhat  obscure ;  he  seems 
to  mean,  that  as  a  ship  is  driven  against  the  tide  by  the  wind,  so 
he  is  driven  by  love  against  the  current  of  his  interest. 

Johnson. 
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Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

SuF.  Tu9h !  my  good  lord !  this  superficial  tal^ 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise : 
Th^  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame, 
(Had  I  sufficient  akUl  to  utter  them,) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  Ibies, 
Able  to  rimah  any  dull  conceit. 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divii^. 
So  full  replete  with  ^ipice  of  all  delights, 
Bu^  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind^ 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 
Command,  I  mean>  of  virtuous  chaste  intents. 
To  love  and  honour  Heniy  as  her  lord. 
.    K.  Hen.  And  otherwise  wiU  Henry  ne'er  pre- 
sume. 
Therefore^  my  lord  protector^  give  consent. 
That  Margaret  mav  be  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 
You  know,  my  lord,,  your  highness  is  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem ; 
How  shall  we  then  dispense  with  that  contract. 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

SuF.  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths ; 
Or  one,  that,  at  a  triumph  ^  having  vow'd 
To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary's  odds : 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds. 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence^ 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than 
that? 


^-^atatrit^Bph*^]    That  is,  at  the  sports  at  whicb  atriiunph 
is  celebrated.     Johnson. 

A  triumpht  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  signified  a  public  exhibi- 
tion^  such  as  a  mask,  a  revel,  &c.    Thus,  in  King  Richard  II. : 
**  What  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  those  justs  and  iriumpksf 

Stsevens. 
See  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  vol.  ?.  p.  176,  n.5. 

Malonb. 

6 


*» 
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Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl, 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel. 

SuF.  Yes»  my  good  lord  ^  her  fiatber  is  a  king* 
The  king  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem ; 
And  of  such  great  authority  in  France^ 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace. 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.  And  so  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do. 
Because  be  is  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 

ExE.  3eside»  his  wealth  doth  warrant  libeoral 
dower ; 
While  Reignier  so<mer  will  receive,  than  give. 

SuF.  A  dower,  my  lords!  disgrm^e  not  so  your 
king. 
That  he  should  be  90  abject,  base,  and  poor. 
To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich : 
So^worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives. 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth. 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship  ^ ; 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affects. 
Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed : 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most. 
It  most  ^  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us. 
In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferred. 

9  .^  my  QooD  lord,]    Good^  which  13  not  in  the  old  copy.  wa$ 
added  for  the  sake  of  the  metreb  ki  the  ttecond  foUo.    M alone. 

I  .^-by  attojraeyahip ;]    By  the  iatervention  of  another  man's 
choice ;  or  the.  discretional  agency  of  another.    Johnson. 

This  is  a  phrase  of  which  Shakspeare  is  peculiarly  fond.     It  oc« 
eii»  twice  in  King  Richard  III. : 

*'  Be  the  Mom^  o£  my  love  to  her.*' 
Agsunt 

'*  I»  by  attorney^  bless  thee  from  thy  mother.*' 

Stbevbns. 
*  It  moat  — ]    The  woid  /#•  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copv» 
was  inserted  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malone. 


For  whatisHfacBoidrfbloedl^krBJHB;  ^  '^  ^ 

An  age  of  •discord  MKleantiiliiaiaifife  ?        :;   ^    ' 

)Whimiis  the  coalxiuy  ^riflHelfa  bliss  ^  i    :  ^ 

huA  is  a  pattern  olf  celestial  peace;^  y^^ti<\ 

Whom  should  ^ir»  iiiatch^  iritiiiHem^/^beinif  ar  Idslf, 

But  Margaret^  Akati»4«nght^i»a^ldd^?/  ^ 

Her  peoiAeas*  feAtiioe,  joitted  Mfidv  her  birth,  ^ 

Approves  her  fitfer  jQcme;  but  fi>r  a  king : 

Her  valiant  oonragiet  aod  uadaimtod'  spirit* 

(More  than  ]n?flmiien^Q0mittQiiJy>ia  seen*)    - 

Will  answer  jom  hope  im  issuer  qfaikii^^;!    « 

For  Henry,  son  .unto-a^eoiiqiieitor^  b 

Is  likely  to  heget^more  roniqAeixMfi^^^^  <  >  .s  »    v 

If  with  aUdyjofaofaig^ivesolv^^;.  ,:;  ^r:       ;» 

As  is  fetir  Mftrgomti  hi  he/lu)k^(Ui;^Ye«  >  r.  <  ^  >  / 

Then  yield,  my  lol^;  /W[idihme<oooi^de-.i*itfa^iQ% 

That  Mar|[ai«9faiifa0)lb^  queesK  and  jMStenbut  she;:  \ 

.\s]^\  Hen.  ^^^li^er  it  be  tbmt^. foiK^ .i9f  yout 

l^yxQoble  ](pr4  of  Su^olk ;  (Or  fox  that 

lyjl^  I^Mder  youth  ;Fas  Qipv^r  yet  aJ^      .. ;       ,' 

With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love, 

I  cannot  tell ;  bot  this  I  am  afisur'di :.  • 

I  feel  suchi  sharp  ^isseotion  in  my  breast,  . 

•  •  ■ ' 

»  Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  biis^]  ,  The  word-r- 
^rMi'which  is  not  in  l^e  first  folio,  was  supplied,  I  think,  anne-^ 
cessarily,  by  1h6  second.     Gonirury  4Mii, ^  i  uelie^ ' uMd'  by  th€ 


atttinMi'SB  ft  quadrisyllable,  as  if  it  were  written  conterary  ;  acoord- 
ing  to  which  pronunciation  the  metre  is  not  defective : 
,:,  ^^. ;  "  iWherieas  the  conterary  bringeth  blisa,"  . 

In  the  same  manner  Shakspeare  freaueotly  uses  Henry  as  airii^ 
syllable,  va^hour  tmdjire  as  dissyllables.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  SI,  and 
p.  JI37r  .  Malonb. 

.>)i^aYe  little  confidence  in  this  remark.    Such  a  pronunciatioii 
o^j^'iword  cofftrary  is,  perhaps,  without  example.     Hour  and 
^re  were  anciently  tvritten  as  dissyllables,  viz.  hotver—^fier^ 
1^,  r:'  '  Stbbvbws. 

.^v\W^l^  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king ;]  .  The  usele^  word 
— ^Mfr„  which  destroys  the  harmony  of  this  line,  I  suppose  ought  to 
b^'iPipitted.    Stepybns. 
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Such  fierce  alarams  both  of  hope  and  fear,  ' 
As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts  '• 
Take^    therefcnre,    shipping ;    post,    my  Iwd,    to 

France: 
Agree  to  any  covenants :  and  procui'e 
That  lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 
To  cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crown'tf 
King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen : 
For  your  expences  and  sufficient  charge. 
Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 
Be  gone,  I  say ;  for,  till  you  do  return, 
I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares. — 
And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence : 
If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were  ^ 
Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excuse 
This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 
And  so  conduct  me,  where  from  company 
I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  griefs.  [Exit, 

Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and  last. 

[Exeunt  Glostbr  and  Exeteh. 

SuF.  Thm  Suffolk  hath  prevalTd:  and  thus  he 


As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece ;    * 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love. 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king ; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

[Exit  •. 

^  As  I  am  sick  with  wobkino  of  mt  thoughts.]  So^  id 
Shakspeare*s  King  Henry  V. : 

^  tVork,  voork  your  thoughts^  and  therein  see  a  siege,** 

MlLOMB. 

^  If  y<m  do  cxNSUKB  me,  &c.]  To  censure  is  here  simply  to 
4udge.  **  If  in  judging  me  you  consider  the  past  frailties  ot  youf 
own  yottth.**    Johnson. 

7  —  mminate  my  okibf.]  Grief  in  the  fint  line  is  taken  ge- 
nerally for  pain  or  uneatinesi;  in  the  second  specially  for  Mrmni. 

Johnson. 

'  [£ci^.]    Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that  of  the 

VOL,  XVIII.  M 
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folio  in  16S3»  Ifa^ofb  tbe^tvA  <aoooeiK^f  Mita  «rt  MXmt  io  tvo 
editions  in  quarto.  That  the  Keoond  and  third  parts  were  |Mib- 
liahed  without  the  irst,  may  be  admitted  as  no  weak  pnxif  diat 
4he  iofiiiB  wc«e  siute^tiouslf  xMu^Saed,  mnd  that  the  p«atan4>f 
that  time  gave  the  publick  those  plays,  no|  CHcb  as  the  author  de- 
sired, but  suqh  «»  they  could  get  tbem.  That  this  phur  iv^ 
written  before  the  two  others  is  indubitablv  collected  from  theae- 
ries  of  eveals ;  that  it  was  written  and  piajred  befoce  Henry  the 
Fifth  is  a|i(MffCBt»  becaaae  ia  tke  epibgue  ikmtt  k  mcfllkB  aMde 
of  this  plmr,  add  not  of  the  other  piiits  { 

**  Henry  the  sixXh  iu  swaddUog  bands  cnmn*d  kinj^ 
*'  Whose  state  so  many  had  the  manaffiney 
«' That  they  laat  FVanee,  and  made  his  Efl^wd  Meed : 
"  Which  4ift  em  stege  hsth  shown." 
France  is  last  io  this  play.    The  two  fidlowiag  contain^  aa  the 
old  title  imports,  the  coatenlion  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. 

The  second  and  ChM  parts  of  Henry  VI.  wern  pdnted  ia  f(6W. 
When  Henry  V.  was  wman.  we  know  not,  b«t  it  isas  prinbed  like- 
wise in  1600,  and  therrfinre  before  the  pubUcatioo  of  the  fimtapd 
second  parts.  The  first  part  of  Henry  vl.  had  been  often  shatfin 
OH  the  tiage,  and  wodd  certainly  hare  appeared  in  its  place^  lad 
Aa  aiiUior  been  the  publkhtr.    JoasrsoN. 

Thal^seoaad  and  thiid  pants  (as  they  ate  now  called)  irere 
printed  without  the  first,  ia  a  proofs  Ut  my  apprehension,  that  they 
were  not  written  by  .the  author  of  the  first  i  and  the  title  of  The 
OonleHtnn  of  the  Houses  ef  York  and  Lancaster,  being  efised  to 
the  two  pieces  which  were  printed  in  quarts  is  a  proof  that 
they  were  a  distinct  wwk,  fianuaeociiff  wiMne  the  other  ended* 
but  not  written  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  thb  play  was  nevar 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Fust  Part  ol  King  Henry  VI.  tUl 
Heminge  and  Coadell  gaiw  it  that  title  in  ttieir  volusse,  to  distin- 
guish it  fram  Che  two  aubseqaent  plagrs ;  ^hiek  being  idUmi}» 
Shakq[)eare»  assumed  the  new  titles  of  The  Seooad  and  TbSm 
Parts  of  King  Henry  V!.  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  with 
<he  origmal  pieces  on  which  they  were  formed.  This  first  part 
was,  I  conceive,  originally  called  The  Historical  Plav  of  King 
Hemy  VI.    See  the  Essay  at  the  end  of  these  contested  pieces. 

Malovb. 
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.  This  and  The  Third  Part  of  Ki^g. Henry  VL  contain  that  tiou* 
bleaome  period  of  thia  princess  reign  which  took  in  the  whole  con- 
tention betwixt  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster :  and  aader  that 
title  were  these  two  plavs  first  acted  and  published.  The  present 
scene  opens  with  King  Henry's  marriage,  which  was  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  reign  [A.  D.  144-5 :]  and  closes  with  the  first  bat- 
tle fought  at  St.  Alban's,  and  won  by  the  York  faction,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  reign  [A.  D.  1455]  :  so  that  it  comprizes  the  his- 
toiy  and  transactions  of  ten  years.    Theobald. 

This  play  was  altered  by  Urowne,  and  acted  in  the  year  1681. 

Stbsybns. 

In  a  note  prefixed  to  the  preceding  play,  I  have  briefly  stated  my 
opinion  concerning  the  drama  now  before  us,  and  that  which  fol- 
lows it ;  to  which  £e  original  editors  of  Shakspeare*s  works  in  folio 
have  given  the  titles  of  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King 
Henry  VL 

The  Contention  of  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lan- 
caster in  two  parts,  was  published  in  quarto,  the  first  part  in  1594» 
the  second  in  1595,  and  both  were  reprinted  in  1600.  On  these 
two  plays,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  written  by  some  preceding 
author,  before  the  year  J  590,  Shakspeare  formed,  as  I  conceive^ 
this  and  the  following  drama ;  altering,  retrenching,  or  amplifying, 
as  he  thought  proper.  The  reasons  on  which  this  hypothesis  is 
founded,  I  shall  subjoin  at  lar^e  at  the  end  of  The  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  apprize  the 
reaoer  of  the  method  observed  in  the  printing  of  these  plays.  All 
the  lines  printed  in  the  usual  manner,  are  found  in  the  original 
quarto  plays  (or  at  least  with  such  minute  variations  as  are  not 
worth  noticing) :  and  those,  I  conceive,  Shakspeare  adopted  as  he 
found  them.  The  lines  to  which  inverted  commas  are  prefixed* 
were,  if  my  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  retouched,  and  greatly  im- 
proved by  him  ;  and  those  with  asterisks  were  his  own  original 
production  ;  the  embroidery  with  which  he  ornamented  the  coarse 
stuff  that  had  been  aukwardly  made  up  for  the  stage  by  some  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  speeches  which  he  new-modelled,  he 
improved,  sometimes  by  amplification,  and  sometimes  by  retrench- 
ment. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes  vervjustly,  p.  167,  that  these  two  parts  were 
notwrittenwithoutad!(;peiunmce  on  the  first.  Undoubtedly  not;  the 
old  play  of  Kine  Henry  VI.  (or,  as  it  is  now  called.  The  First  Part,) 
oertaiDly  had  been  exhibited  before  these  were  written  in  any 
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form.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  concession,  either  that 
The  Contentiqo  of  ^he.Tw^o^Hous^  &a  19  twopart^,  was  written 
by  the  author 'of -tlie  tbrmei'  pu^/or  that  Shaksp^re  was  the 
anthor  of  these  two  pieces  as  they  ori^naUy  appeared, 

Malonb. 

As  Mr.  Malone  varied  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  period  at  which 
these  plays  were  altered  by.Shakspeare,  I  have  reserved  what  is 
said  upon  that  topic  for  thecondos^on  of  his  Dissertation,  as  the 
reader  will  there  find  the  reasons  upon  which  his  first  conjectiircf 
was  ftmnded,  and  ndll  from  thence  be  better  able  to  judge  how 
hx  his  departure  from  it  was  an  improvement.     Bos  well. 
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PE»fiO>iS  REPRESENTED. 


}is»&  HsK&Y  the  Sixth : 

HiarsfPHSEY,  Duke  of  Oloster,  his  Uncle, 

Cardinal  BEAtJFOUT,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  great 

Unde  to  the  King. 
RicRABD  Flaktagenet,  Dukc  of  York. 
Ex>WARi>  and  Richard,  his  Sons. 
Dure  op  Somerset,        1 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  | 

Duke  of  Buckingham,    ^  of  the  King's  Party • 
Lord  Clifford, 
Young  Clifford^ 

Eakl  of  Salisbuhy,  1    ^  ^   York  Faction. 
Earl  of  Warwick,  |  «^wvt*. 

Lord  Scales,  Governour  of  the  Tower.  Lord  Say, 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  his  Brother. 

Sir  John  Stanley. 

A  Sea-captain,  Master,  and  Master^s  Mate  and 
Walter  Whitmore. 

Two  Gentlemen,  Prisoners  with  Suffolk. 

A  Herald.     Vaux. 

Hume  and  Southwell,  Two  Priests. 

BoLiNGBROKE,  a  Conjurer.    A  Spirit  raised  by  him. 

Thomas  Horner,  an  Armourer.  Peter,  his  Man. 

Clerk  of  Chatham.     Mayor  of  Saint  Alban's. 

Simfcox,  an  Impostor.    Two  Murderers. 

Jack  Cade,  a  Rebel : 

George,  John,  Dick,  Smith,  the  Weaver,  Mi- 
chael, &c.  his  Followers. 

Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentish  Gentleman. 

Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry. 

Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloster. 

Margery  Jourdain,  a  Witch.    Wife  to  Simpcox. 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants ;  Petitioners,  Alder- 
men, a  Beadle,  Sheriff,  and  Officers;  Citizens^ 
Prentices,  Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Messen- 
gers, &c. 

SCENE,  dispersedly  in  various  Parts  of  England. 


SECOm>  PART  Of 

KING   HENRY  VI. 


lAMltaMH^ 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 


Loiidon.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Nourish  of  Trumpets :  then  Hautboys.  Enter,  on 
one  side.  King  Henry,  Duke  of  GlOstek,  Salist^ 
BURY,  WARfricK,  and  Cardinal  BEAuronr;  on  the 
other.  Queen  Maroaret,  led  in  by  Suffolk ;  York, 
Somerset,  Buckingham,  and  Others,  following. 

SuF.  As  by  your  high  ^  imperial  majesty 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator  to  your  excellence  ^ 
To  marry  princess  Margaret  for  your  grace  > 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city,  Tours, — 

'  A«  by  your  high,  &c.]  Vide  Hall's  Chronicle,  fol.  ^^  year 
23,  init.     ropE. 

k  is  apparent  that  this  pky  begins  where  the  former  ends,  and 
continues  the  series  of  transactions  of  which  it  presapposes  the 
first  part  already  known.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  second^ 
and  third  parts  were  not  written  without  dependance  on  the  firsf^ 
though  they  were  ptiifled  as  contaimng  a  complete  period  of  hkifL- 
tory.     Johnson. 

*  As  procurator  to  your  excellence!  &^.]  So,  in  Holinshed, 
p.  625 :  "  The  marquesse  of  Suffolk,  as  procurator  to  King  Hen- 
ries espoused  the  said  HuUe  in  the  church  of  Saini  Martins.  At 
the  which  marriage  were  present  the  father  and  mother  of  ffhe 
bride ;  the  French  king  hunself  thaS  waa  unele  to  the  husband, 
and  the  Frendi  queen  also  that  was  aunt  to  the  wife.  There  were 
ak0  the  dukea  of  Orleanee,  of  Calabre,  of  Alftnson,  and  df 
Britaine>  aeafen  eailea,  twelve  barons,  twenty  bishops/*  kc. 

STSBtBNS. 

•Iliiii  figi  HoUnahed  transcribwl  «eri«lifif  fm*  Hidl. 

MAiiOMa* 
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In  presence  of  the  kihge  of  Fl'aM!^  dnd  Skn^    .  ' - 
The  dukes  of  rOIeatis,   Oalftber/  Br6tfligAe,*and 
Alenfon,     =  ^  '  -^^  ..  ■•/ .  i  ;;/•. 

^  Seven  earlsi  twelre^b&roiiit);rtw6Dity  revdi^nd  hi- 

shops, — 
^  I  have  performed  my  task,  ai^  was  esponsM : 
'  And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  ktoee^ 
In  sight  of  England-  and  her  lordly  ^  peers, 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 
To  your  most  gracious  hands,  that  are  ^  the  sub- 

stance 
Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent ;    ' 
The  happiest  gift  that  ever  manquess  gave, 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  received. 
/  K.  Hen.  Suffolk,  arise. — ^Welcome,  queeiji  Mar- 
garet: 
'^  I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love, 
'  Than  this  kind  kiss, — O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life, 
'  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness ! 

*  For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  fSace,  - 

*  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  sbul, 

*  If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

^  Q.  MfiR.  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  gra- : 
ciouslord; 
^  The  mutual  conference  *  that  my  mind  hatl^  had— 

*  By  day,  by  night ;  waking*  and  in  my  dreams ;     ' 

*  In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads,^~     . 

*  With  you  mine  alder-liefest  sovereign  *, 

.   t  Quarto,  royaU  '     '    '    "        '    , 

3  — .  that  are  — ^]  .  i.  e,  to  the  gracious  Tiailids  of  yoti,  *|nf  so- 
vereign, wIki  are,  &c.     In  the  oldplay  the  line  .stands :     ; 
^*  Unto  .your  gracious  excellence  that  ate^**  &c.       \ 

'    /.  '  ■  •■  '  MAidNx. 

A  The  mutual  conference—^]  1  am  the  bolder '^to^  address  you,- 
having  already  familiarized  j^pu.  tp  my  ima|;ixiatibny    Johnson. 

s  —  mine  ALDsa-iiBFEST  sovereign,]  Ai^er-tihest  Ik 'an  old 
English  word  given  to  him  to  whom  the  speaker  is'  sttprei^ely  at- 
tached: Uevest  being  the  superlative  of  the' comparative  levar^ 


f 
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^  With  jrudar  Urn^;;  isuch  as  my  wit  flforcls^  |  f 
^  And  ov(6r-joy  of  heart  doth  minist^^ . 

'  £.  Hjsn%  Her  .8iglrt:;fli4  ravisib :  but  h(sr  jjapje 
in  speech,  -     '    . 

*  Her  words  y-c}i^  witii  wisflprn'si^jye^ty,.      ,  ,^  i 
^  Makes  me»  fi(om  wond^ng  fall  j(o  w^pu^g  joy^,\; 
'  Such  isi  file  fulneas  of  my  heart's  ccmtent.   .     v.  ( ,  i 

*  Lords,  with  one  cheerful  ydoe  iMelcome.my  loy^d 

rather,  from  lief.  So,  Hall  in  his  Chronicle,  Henry  VI.  folia  I^  / 
'*  Ryght  hyghe  and  mighty  prince,  and  my  ryght  noble,  and, 
after  one» /ev^«^  lord/*    WARBvavoN*  iXj 

AlderUiefeU  is.a  iwvyptiQVi  of  the  Gern^n  word  aler-Uehsff^* 
beloved  above  all  things^  dearest  of  all.  V  ( ' 

The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer ;  and  is  put  by  Marston  into  tne' 
mouth  of  his  Daich  c6urtesan : 

**  O  mine  alder^iefeH  love." 
Again:  , 

•  "  ■  ■      pretty  sweetheart  of  mine  alder-liefest  affection.'** 
Again,  in  Gascoigne :  < 

it,  ..^.^nr^i  ^  fy^^;g  aUif'lUwit  lord  I  must  indite.*'      .  f 

See  Mr.<iynrbitt*6  GkmarfM)  Chaucerf    Leve  or  ^,  Si|X. 
dear;  Alder  qx  AUer^fSj^v^x^i^^^,  of  all,    Steevbns. 

^  Makes  me»  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping  joys  \\  This 
toeeping  joy,  of  which  there  isnO  trace  in  the  ori^al  play,* 
Sbfucapeare  wag  extremely  load  lof ;  having  intioduced  ft  in  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  King  Richani  II.  Macbeth^  and  King  Lear. 
This  and  the  preceding  speech  atand  thus  in  the  original  play  in 
quarto.  I  transcribe  them,  that  the  reader  may  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  ^onceriAig  my  hypothesia  ;  and  tfaallquote  a  f6fr 
other  passages -fiMr  tkn  same  parpoae.  To  e^hibUall  the  ap^c))^ 
that  Shakspeare  .)iaf  ;^Fe^  ;>^M  be  almoatto  print  the  two 
piayu  twice : 

**  Qiueen.  The  excessive  love  I  bear  unto  your  grace, 
*'  Forbids  me  to  be  lavish  of  my  tongue, 
**  Lest  I  should  speake  more  than  beseems  a  woman. 
*'  Let  this  suffice ;  my  bliss  is  in  your  liking ; 
"  And  nothing  can  make  poor  Margaret  miserable  '  ^ 

*'  UnlMs  the  frowne  of  mightie  England's  king. 
. ''  &ig.^  K^Pg.  lierlookep  did  wound,  but  now  her  speech 
doth  pier(;e. 
f   '"Lovely  queen  l^argarei,  sit  down  by  my  side ; 
.,  ^*  And  ifncle  Gloster,  and  you  lordly  peeres, 
,    **  with  one  voice  welcome  my  beloved  queen."    Malokb. 


1 W  SKCQND  PART  Of  act  a. 

All.  Long  live  (fweft  MiufgttraC>  Engbud'g  fai^ 
plnress! 

Q.  Mar.  We  thank  yofli  all.  \¥lmruh. 

Sap.  My  lord  proteiitor,  so  it  pleaM  y0ur  gnwe. 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  pMiee, 
Between  oof  sovereign;  anid  the  French  king  Chaarles, 
^  For  dghteen  months  eonduded  bf  consentr 

Glo.  \Reais^  Impvimb,  It  is  agrwi  hct'Men 
the  French  kingy  Charies,  smd  ff^ilUmt  de  la  P^fok^ 
marquess  of  Suffolk^  ambassador  for  Henry  king  df 
England, — that  the  said  Henry  shnlt  espouse  the 
lady  Margaret,  daughter  unto  Reignier  king  of  Na'* 
ptes,  Sicilia,  and  Jerusalem  ;  andtrmon  her  queen  of 
England  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing. 
Item, — That  the  dutchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of 
Maine^j  shall  be  releanfed  and  delivered  to  the  king 
her  father 

*  K.  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now  ? 

^  Glo.  Paition  me^  gracious  lord ; 

^  Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  i^  the  heart, 
*  And  dimmed  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

K,  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Win.  Item,— /if  is  further  agreed  between  them^ 
-^that  the  dutchies  of  jinfou  a)>d  Maine  shall  be  re- 
leased  and  delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father; 
and  she  sent  over  of  the  king  of  England's  own  pro^ 
per  €Mt  and  charges,  without  having  dowry. 


*  ~^and  ihw  cotTHTY  ^  Maine^']  So  the  chmmeles-;  yet 
when  the  Cardinal  afterwaMk  readn  this  article,  he  says:  "  h  is 
further  agreed  thac  ihst  dtiichies  of  Anjof  and  Maine  shaH  be 
released  and  delivered  &oer^**  &c»  But  the  woids  in  the  instru- 
ment could  not  th«M  vary,  whilst  it  was  paning  from  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  to  those  of  the  Cardinal.  For  the  inaccuracy  Shak- 
spnurearaiC  amwev,  the  author  of  the' original  play  not  having 
been  guilty  of  it.  lliis  kind  of  inaccuracy  is».  I  bdlete,  peculiar 
to  our  poet ;  for  I  haive  never  met  with  any  thing  shnilar  ia  any 
other  writer.  He  has  agaia  fallen  into  the  same  iBMropsiety  in 
Airs  Well  That  BadaWdL    Maiokb. 
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K.  Hemm  Tbey  please  us  well. — Lord  mtr^ieay 
kneel  down ; 
We  here  create  thee  tlie  first  duke  of  SufiKA^ 
And  girt  thee  with  the  swcml* — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  here  dischar^  your  grace 
From  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  France, 
mi  term  ^  eighteen  months  be  full  ^acpir^d. — 
Thanks,  uncle  Winchester,  Gloster,  York,  and  Buck* 

ingham, 
Somerset,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick ; 
We  thank  you  all  tot  this  great  favour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in ;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  performed. 

[Exeunt  King^  Queen,  and  Sufpouc^ 

Glo*  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillais  of  the  states 

*  To  you  duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief, 
^  Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 

*  What !  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 

*  His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  ? 
^  Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field, 

*  In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat^ 

*  To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ?  . 
'  And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits, 

*  To  keep  by  pcdicy  what  Henry  got  ? 

*  Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 

*  Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick, 

*  Received  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 
^  Or  hath  my  unde  Beaufort,  and  myself, 

*  With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
^  Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house, 

*  Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 

*  How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  ? 

*  And  hath  his  highness  hi  bis  infancy 

*  Been  crown'd  ^  in  Pkuis,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 

*  And  shall  these  labours,  and  these  honours,  £e  ? 

'  Bu»  cvoiini*d--*}    The  vfwA  Seen  vnm  supplied  by  Mp< 
^teerens.    Malomb. 
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'  Shall  Henry V  con^e^t,,  3^fovfl!&>^g9ancie^      ' 

*  Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsd,  dip  ? 
'  O  peers  of  England^  sbao^fidlsrthis  league !( 

'  Fatal  this  nKuriage,  oamcdUBgyourtfame;  "^ 

'  Blotting.your  named  from  >oQk3r of { memory «    - 
'  Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown/$  (   . 

*  Defacing  monuments  of  conquered  Fkr4tfiee ; .   .    • 

*  Undoing  all^  as  all  had  never  been  ! 

*  C^E.  Nephew,  what  means  tbip  passionate  dis- 

course ? 

*  This  peroration  with  such  cii:cuip3tapoe  ^  ? 

*  For  France,  'tis  ouns ;  and  we  w^l  keep  instill.. 

*  Glo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  k€^tpiit>^if  ^e  can  i    • 

*  But  now  it  is  ini^ossibleiwe slipul^ ; ' :,  •    /^    ^  •  ^  • 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  thatrulf^^tlfe  roast, 

'  Hath  given  the  dutchies  of  Anjou  and  Ma|Q«et    * 

*  Unto  the  poor  king  Rieigpier,,  who»e .Ifirgestyle 

*  Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  p^e  ^ 

*  Sal.  Now,  by^  the ,  death  of  hi^n  th^t  ^^  ioi 

all, '  .  .  .^  - 

*  These  counties  were  the  keys  of  ^^ormandy : — 
But  wherefore  weeps  WsM:wick>.  my^  valiant  ison  ?  > 

*  Wj4r.  For  grief,  that  they  are  past  recoyery .: 

*  For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again^  . 

*  My  sword  should  shed  hot  bl^d,  m^ne  9yea  Qo 

tears. 
'  Anjou  and  Maine !  myself  did  win  them  both  ; 

*  Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer: 
'And  are  the  cities  ^  that  I  got  with  wounds^ 


V  This  peroration  with  such   circaro^tance  ?]     This  speech 
G^puded  with  so  maoy  instances  of  aggravation.    Johnson. 
9    I  ■  whose  large  style  s .     • 

Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse.]  So  Holinslied  t 
"  King  Reigner  hit  father*  for  all  his  loiig  siiUi  had  too  short  a 
pune  to  send  his  daughter  honourably  to  the  king  hir  spowse.** 

Malqnb.' 
'  And  are  the  cities,  &c.]     The  indignation  of  Warwick  is  na- 
tural, and  I  wish  it  had  been  better  expmsed  ;  there  is  a  kind  of 
jingle  intended  in  toounds  axkd  words.    Johnson. 
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'  Deli^Cf^d'ttj^  itgnte  tt;9l9i  pea£!e!fol  words  ? 
'  MortlHett!    •     '      -  ■ 

*  I^jWr^FViraiiflblfc'i  tfftirtr— nortay^ie  be  suffocate, 

*  That  dhil»^he  hotfcmrof  this  warUke  isle ! 

*  France  shMld  have' towi  and  rent  my  very  heart, 

*  Before  I  wottld  hfeive  yielded  to^  this  lea^e. 
'  I  never'read^Ut  England's  kings  have  had 

*  Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  with  their  wives: 
'  And  ourfcing  Henry  ^ves  away  his  own, 

'  To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

*  Glo.  a  pro|>er  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 

*  That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth, 

*  For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 

*  She  should  have  staid  in  France,  and  starved  in 

France, 

*  Befdte''^   ''' 

*  Car.  My  lord  off  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too 

h0»,- 

*  It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

*  Glo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,   I   know  your 

mind"; 

*  Tis  not  'my  speeches  that  you  do  misUke, 

*  But  *tis  my  pfeseiiee  that  doth  trouble  you. 

*  Rancour  wiU  odt ;  Proud  prehite,  in  thy  face 

*  I  se^thy  furyr  if  I  longer  stay; 

^  We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings  ^. — 

U  tb^oM  ptttj^  iMe jthgle  is  different.  «'  And  must  that  then 
which  wekoa'WMi^4ti^«i«ttfd!f,'be  given  fmcf'mihwrdsf  ** 

Mai^onb. 

^  —  bidcerings.]  To  bicker  is  to  skirmish.  In  the  ancient 
meCriaul  romance  of  ijny  fikirl  of  Wamiek,  b1. !.  no  date,  the 
heroes  eommlt  nihelher  theyahould  bioker'  on  the  walls,  or  descend 
to  battle  on  the  plain.    Again,  in  thrgfentiine  ballad  of  Chevy- 

M^  B6m«n  Msicr^  vpoil  this  bent 
'<  With  thenr  bnmd  anur  de^i^.*' 
Agwi,'  in'Dmvton's  Polyolbion,  Song  9 : 

<  ^*  Wnm-Uekenng^tik  Ms  Mh  to  keep  ns  Britainsback.'* 
Ag«iB,4D  TheSpanlsh  Maiqaenkdo,  bf  Cfreene,  1589:  ^' — sun- 
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Lordings,  hremeU ;  and  sajr,  irfieB  I  im  9»e, 

I  prophesied — France  will  be  lost  ere  long.     j^Esit. 

Caml  So^  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  tage. 
Tis  known  to  you,  he  is  mine  enemy  t 

*  Nay^  mcHre,  an  enemy  unto  you  aU ; 

*  And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  Iring. 

*  Consider,  lords^  he  is  the  next  of  Uood, 

*  Aikl  heir  mpfss&A  to  the  En^h  cfowB ; 

*  Had  Henry  got  an  emfHre  by  his  marriage, 

*  And  aU  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  tiie  wast  ^ 

*  Tbere^s  reason  he  should  be  displeased  at  it. 

*  Look  to  it,  lords ;  let  not  his  smoothing  woords 

*  Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise,  and  circumspect. 
'  What  thoi^h  the  common  people  favour  him, 

*  Calling  him-r-ifoiwpArey  the  good  Duke  ofGloster; 

*  Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  ¥ofee«- 
'  Jeiu  maintain  yeur  royal  escellence  ! 

*  With — God  preserve  the  good  duke  Humphrey  ! 
^  I  fear  me«  lords,  £»r  all  this  flattering  j^oss, 

*  He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 

*  Buck.  Why  should  he  then  prateet  our  sove- 

*  He  being  d  age  to  govern  of  iumsdf  ?~* 

*  Cousin  of  Somerset^  jdn  you  with  me, 

'  And  all  together-Hfith  the  duke  of  Suftik,*— 
'  We'll  quickly  hnise  duke  Humphrey  Irom  Ms  seat. 

diy  times  bickered  with  iwr  laea*  aad  jgKm  ihcn  Che  isyle/* 
Again,  ia  Holinshed,  p.  4537 :  '*  M  siK&ar  Uckemg  das  it 
chanced  that  the  Englishmen  had  the  afiper  hand.'*  Again, 
p.  572:  ''At  firat  there  WW  a  shaip  ^itffeniif  betant  tiem,  bat 
m  the  end  viatorie  rrmnined  with  the  EagliahiaeB.'*  Leufmgaa 
congredior,  is  the  aqa'eaaioB  by  which  fimelt  ia  taia  Alfcane;  er 
Quadruple  Dictionaiy,  1580,  explaiaa  the  wonl  to  hcttr^ 


3  And  all  the  wealthy  kiiif)4p»aafihevB9vJ  Certainly  Shak* 
speare  wrote — east.    WAamixTeir. 

There  are  wealthy  kingdoaaB  im  ifae  t^at  m  wcH  aa  in  Aa«aif» 
and  thewaatem  ku^gdoaa  meae  maaelibtly  lehsi«4ihetlM>aght 
at  the  speaker.    Joj»»f  an . 
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lar; 

*  nito  the  diike<if  Svftiik fmeseofclgr.  {£ri/. 
^  &am.    Coiiflni  of  BnrJkiig^MB,  thoogli  Hum- 
phrey's pride» 

*  And  greatoMB  cfkb  place  he  grief  to  va, 
'  Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cajtimal ; 

*  His  insoleooe  is  tmore  intoleiCBUe 

<  Than  afl  liiie  fHMoes  in  tikie  Itt&d  beside ; 
^  U  CUoster  he  di^IflcU  heU  be  proteofeor. 
Buck.  Or  thou,  or  I«  SooieiB^  will  he  pmtector, 

*  Deapight  dilce  Humphrey^  <s  the  casdiaal. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Somerset. 
Sal.  Pride  uraaik  before,  jHOibition  CoUowb  him  ^ 
^  Ulttle  these  do  lalx>iir  far  their  own  preCemieRt^ 
'  Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  reidm. 
^  I  newer  sewbut  Huttiphrey  duke  of  Gkister 
'  Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  geaMtkmaa. 

*  Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal— 

*  More  like  a  soldier^  than  a  man  o*  the  cbucch» 
'  As  sfaHftW  and  proodL  as  henvcrc  lord  of  aU^~- 
^  Swear  like  a  raftan,  and  demean  himself 

^  Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  common-weal.~- 

*  Warwick,  mj  s<»i,  the  oomlort  of  my  age ! 

^  Thy  deeds,  tiiy  plainnrsa,  and  tiby  houae-lieepiBg, 
^  Hath  wan  tiie  greatest  favour  of  the  common^ 

*  Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey.*— 
'  A^»  bw^icar  Yark%  thy  aetsia  Irelaad, 

4  PiMsiv«Bl  befwc,  mhitlon  M^mm  htm.]  Pcrli«|M  in  this 
ike<hw  m  w i  irhst  of  pw>vcffhiiilily.  TInis,  ki  A.  ^Wy»» 
town's  Craofyi»  bsok  fffi.  <h.  xmi.  v.  177 : 

**  Awkl  snen  m  <iwtfe  pwwwbe  wyi8> 
^  Pryde  gfys  befofs  and  schame  alwayts 
^  Fsibngv/' 4Sic.    Snsms. 
So,  in  ProveriM,  svi.  18 :  **  Pride  goeth  before  tetnwrioa^ 
and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a  Ml.**    Munis. 

*  Jlai  ^ictlMr  ¥«A,]  Riebaid  PtaatMenet,  Dtdee  <t  Yeric, 
married  Cicely,  AeAmgliter  of  ftiifNevil,  Eaid  ofWsMiaM* 
la^d,  ^'loaa,  danflrter  to  Mm  4f  <9aant»  Ooke^of  LaaeaAer, 
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*  In  bij[nging  them  to  civil  discipline  ^ ;  ^ 

^  Thy  late  exploits,  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 

'  When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign, 

'  Have  made  thee  fear'd,  and  honoured,  of  the  peo* 

pie : — 
'  Join  we  together,  for  the  publick  good ; 
'  In  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  suppress 

*  The  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  cardinal, 

*  With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition ; 

'  And,  as  we  may,  cherish  duke  Humphrey's  deeds, 
'  WhUe  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land  ^. 

*  War.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the 

land, 
^  And  common  profit  of  his  country ! 

*  York.  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath  greatest 

cause. 

*  Sal.   Then  let's  make  haste  away,  and  look 

unto  the  main  ^ 


by  bis  third  wife,  dame  Catharine  Swinferd.  Richard  Nevil, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  son  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  by  a 
second  wife.  He  married  Alice,  the  only  daughter  of  Thomas 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Orleans  [See  this  play.  Part  I.  Act  I.  Sc.  IIL] ;  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  that  alliance  obtained  the  title  of  Salisbury  in  1428* 
Hb  eldest  son  Richard,  having  married  the  sister  and  heir  of 
Henr^  Beauchanrp  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  crieated  Earl  of  War- 
wick in  1449.    Malonb. 

^  — to  civil  discipline  ;]  This  is  an  anachronism.  The  pre- 
sent scene  is  in  1445,  but  Rlchani  Duke  of  York  was  not  viceroy 
of  Ireland  till  1449.     Malonb. 

7  — ^TH£  profit  of  the  land.]  I  think  we  might  read,  more 
deariy^— /o  profit  of  the  land— i.  e.  to  profit  themselves  by  it; 
unless  *tend  be  written' for  aUend^vA  in  King  Richard  II. : 

'*  They  tend  the  crowne,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay.'* 

Stxbvxms* 

Perhaps  tend  has  here  the  same  meaning  as  iender  in  the  sub* 
sequent  scene : 

"  I  Under  so  the  safety  of  my  liq^." 

Or  it  may  have  been  put  for  intend  ;  while  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  commonwealth  as  their  object.    Malonb. 

^  "nien  let*8»  &c.]    The  quarto— without  audi  redundanqr-* 
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*  That  Mamfe,  which  by  tnain  force  Warwick  did  win, 

*  And  would  have  kept^;  so  long  as  breath  did  last : 
Main  chahce; ^fkther,  you  meant;  but  I  meant 

Maine ; 
Which  I  will  Win  from  France,  or  else  be  slam. 

'  [^Esennt  JVaritick  and  Salisbury. 
York.  Anjbu  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French. 

*  Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy 

*  Stands  on  a  tickle  point  ^  now  they  are  gone  : 

*  Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles ; 

*  The  peers  agreed ;  and  Henry  was  well  pleas'd, 

*  To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  daugh- 

ter.   '-'■  ';■     '     ' 

*  f  ca^nofTblame  thiem  all ;  What  is't  to  them,- 

*  'Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 
♦Firates  may  take  clieap  pennyworths  of  their 

pillage, 

*  And  purchase  friends,  and  give  to  courtezans, 
*"  Still  revellingy  like  lords^  till^aU  be  gone : 

*  While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 

*  Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands, 

*  Aad  shakes  his  head,  and  trembling  stands  aloof, 

*  While  all  is  shared,  and  all  is  borne  away ; 

*  Ready  to  stflrve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own. 

*  So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  hb  tongue, 
^  While  his  own  lands  are  bargained  for,  and  sold. 


**  Came,$onne$,  away,  and  looke  unto  the  maine.*' 

Stbbvsns. 
9  —  on  a  TiGKLB  point,]     Tickle  is  very  frequently  used  for 
ticklish  ^y>  poets  contemporary  with  ShakspeEU^.    So,  Heywood  in 
his  Epigrains  on  Proverbs,  1562 : 

"  Time  is  iickeli,  we  may  matche  time  in  this, 
*'  For  be  even  as  tickell  as  time  is.** 
Again,  in  Jeronymo,  1605  : 

*'  Now  stands  our  fortune  on  a  tickle  point.*' 
Again,  in  Soliman  and  Perseda,  1599 : 

"  The  rest  by  turning  of  my  tickle  wheel."    Stekvbns. 
VOL.  XVIII.  N 
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^  Methinks,  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland, 

*  Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood, 

*  As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  bum'd, 

*  Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon  \ 
Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French ! 
Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 

A  day  will  come,  when  York  shall  claim  his  own ; 
And  therefore  I  will  take  the  NevOs*  parts. 
And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  duke  Hum- 
phrey, 
And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown. 
For  that's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit : 
Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right. 
Nor  hold  the  scepter  in  his  childish  fist. 
Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 
Whose  church-like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 
Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve : 
Watch  thou,  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep. 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state ; 
mi  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love, 
With  his  new  bride,   and  England's  dear-bought 

queen. 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  falFn  at  jars : 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose. 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfumed ; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
And,  force  perforce,  Fll  make  him  yield  the  crown. 
Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England  down. 

[Esit. 

'  —the  prince*6  heart  oi  Calydon.]     Meleager.    Stbbvens. 

According  to  the  fable»  Meleager's  life  was  to  continue  only 
so  long  as  a  certain  firebrand  should  last.  His  mother  Althea 
having  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  he  expired  in  great  torments. 

Malonb. 
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SCENE   !!• 

The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Gloster's 

House. 

Enter  Gloster  and  the  Duchsss. 

DucH.  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd 
com, 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 

*  Why  doth  the  great  duke  Humphrey  knit  his 

brows, 

*  As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 

*  Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth, 

*  Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight  ? 

*  What  see'st  thou  there  ?  king  Henry's  diadem, 

*  Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 

*  If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 

*  Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 

*  Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold :— ^ 

*  What,  is't  too  short  ?  FU  lengthen  it  with  mine : 

*  And,  having  both  together  heav'd  it  up, 

*  We'll  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven  ; 

*  And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low, 

*  As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

*  Glo.  O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy 
lord, 
'  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts  ^ : 

*  And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 

*  Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 

*  Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world ! 

'  My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 

^  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts  :]    So,  in.  King 
Henry  VIII. : 

**  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee^'n^  away  ambition!* 

Stebvens. 

N  2 
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*  DucH.  What  dreamed  my  lord  ?  tell  me,  and 

ril  requite  it 
'  With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 

*  Glo.  Methought,  this  staff,  mine  office«-badge 

in  court, 
^  Was  broke  in  twain ;  by  whom,  I  have  forgot, 
'  But,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal ; 
'  And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 

*  Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmond  duke  of  Somer- 

set, 
'  And  William  de  la  Poole  first  duke  of  Suffi>lk. 

*  This  was  my  dream ;  what   it  doth  bode,  God 

knows. 

*  DucH.  Tut,  thb  was  nothing  but  an  argument^ 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove, 

'  Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 

'  But  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet  duke : 

^  Methought,  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty, 

'  In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 

'  And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are 

crown'd ; 
'  Where  Henry,  and  dame  Margaret,  kneeVd  to 

me, 
'  And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 

*  Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I   chide  out- 

right; 
^  Presumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor  ^ ! 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm  -f* ; 
And  the  protector's  wife,  belov*d  of  him  ? 

*  Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command, 

t  Quarto,  this  land. 

3  —  iLL-NVRTUR*D  Eleanor !]      lU-nurtur^  is  ill^ucated. 
So,  ID  Venus  and  Adonis : 

'*  Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
'*  III  nurtur'dj  crooked,  churlish,  harsli  in  voice.'* 

Malonb. 
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*  Above  the  reaeh  or  oompass  of  thy  thought  ? 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 

*  To  tumble  down  thy  husband,  and  thyself, 

*  From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

*  hvcH.  What,  what,  my  lord !  are  you  so  cho- 
lerick 

*  With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ?         -    ' 

*  Next  time  YVL  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 

*  And  not  be  checked.  ' 

'  Glo.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  I  am  pleased  again  ^. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

^  Mbss^  My  lord  protector^  'tis  his  highness'  plea- 
sure, 

*  You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  Alban's, 

^  Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk '. 
Glo.  I  go. — Come,  Nell,  thou  wilt  ride  with  us  T 
'  DucH.  Yes,  good  my  lord.  111  follow  presently. 

[Exeunt  Glosteh  and  Messenger. 

4  Nay,  be  not  angry,  &c.]    Instead  of  this  line,  we  hare  these 
two  in  the  old  play : 

'*  Nay,  Nell,  I'll  give  no  credit  to  a  dream ; 

"  But  I  would  hare  thee  to  think  on  no  such  things.'* 

Malohb. 
^  Whbebas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk.]     Whereat 
is  the  same  as  inhere ;  and  seems  to  be  brought  into  use  only  on 
account  of  its  being  a  dissyllable*    So,  in  The  Tryal  of  Treasure . 

1567: 

**  Whereat  she  is  resident,  I  must  needes  be." 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  159i : 
**  That  I  should  pass  whereat  Octavia  stands 
"  To  view  my  miserv,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  1594 : 

**  But  see  voherea$  Lucretius  is  return'd. 
'*  Welcome,  brave  Roman !  " 
The  word  is  several  times  used  in  this  piece,  as  well  as  in  some 
others ;  and  always  with  the  same  sense. 
Again,  in  the  51st  Sonnet  of  Lord  Steiline,  1G(M  : 
*'  I  dream'd  the  nymph,  that  o'er  my  fimcy  reigns, 
*'  Came  to  a  part  whereas  I  paus'd  alone.'*    Stbbvbits. 
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*  Follow  I  must,  I  cannot  go  befix^, 

*  While  Gloster  bears  this  base  and  humble  mind, 

*  Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 

*  I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 

*  And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks : 

*  And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  he  slack 

*  To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 

*  Where  are  you  there  ?  Sir  John  * !  nay,  fear  not, 

man, 
<  We  are  alone ;  here's  none  but  thee,  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume.  Jesu  preserve  your  royal  majesty  1 

*  DucH.  What  say'st  thou,  majesty !   I  am  but 

grace. 
Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's 
advice, 
^  Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

*  DucH.  What  say'st  thou,  man  ?  hast  thou  as  yet 

conferred 

*  With  Margery  Jourdadn,  the  cunning  witch  ^ ; 

*  And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer  ? 

'  And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 

*  ^  Sir  John !]  A  title  freauently  bestowed  on  the  clergy. 
See  notes  on  The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,  ifol.  v.  p.  7,  and  p.  210. 

Stbefbits. 

7  With  Mabgbry  Jourdaiv,  the  cunning  witch.]  It  appears 
from  Rymer*s  Foedera,  vol.  x.  p.  505,  that  in  the  tenth  year  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Margery  Jourdemayn^  John  Virley  clerk, 
and  friar  John  AshweU  were,  on  the  ninth  of  May  14*83,  brought 
from  Windsor  by  the  constable  of  the  casde,  to  which  they  had 
been  committed  for  sorcery,  before  the  council  at  Westminster, 
and  afterwards,  by  an  order  of  council,  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  the  lord  chancellor.  The  same  day  it  was  ordered  by  the  lords 
of  council  that  whenever  the  said  Virley  and  Ashwell  should  find 
security  for  their  good  behaviour  they  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
in  like  manner  that  Jourdemayn  should  be  discharged  on  her  hus- 
band's finding  security.  This  woman  was  afterwards  burned  in 
Smithfield,  as  stated  in  the  play,  and  also  in  the  chronicles. 

DovcB. 
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^  Hume.  Thb  they  have  promised,— to  show  your 
highness 
*  A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  under  ground, 
'  That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
^  As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

*  DucH.  It  is  enough  ^ ;  111  think  upon  the  ques- 

tions : 
^  When  from  Saint  Alban*s  we  do  make  return, 

*  Well  see  these  things  eiiected  to  the  fiilL 

'  Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward;  make  merry,  man, 
^  With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[Exit  Duchess. 

*  Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the  du- 

chess' gold ; 

*  Marry,  and  shall.  But  how  now.  Sir  John  Hume.^ 

*  Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but — mum ! 

*  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy, 

*  Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold,  to  bring  the  witch : 

*  Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 

*  Yet  have  I  gold,  flies  from  another  coast : 

*  I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 

'  And  fit)m  the  great  and  new-made  duke  of  Suf- 
folk; 
^  Yet  I  do  find  it  so  :  for,  to  be  plain, 

*  Duoh.  It  is  enough ;  &c.]     This  speech  stands  thus  in  the  old 
quarto: 

**  Ekan.  Thanks,  good  sir  John« 
"  Some  two  days  hence,  I  guess,  will  fit  our  time 
**  Tlien  see  that  they  be  here, 
"  For  now  the  king  is  riding  to  St.  Albans, 
And  all  the  dukes  and  earls  along  with  him. 
When  they  be  gone,  then  safely  may  they  come^ 
*'  And  on  the  backside  of  mine  orchard  here 
**  There  cast  their  spells  in  silence  of  the  night, 
**  And  so  resolve  us  of  the  thing  we  wish  :— • 
'*  Till  when,  drink  that  for  my  sake,  and  so  forewell." 

Stebvens* 
•  Here  we  have  a  speech  of  ten  lines,  with  diflerent  venification, 
and  different  circumstances,  from  those  of  the^ve  which  are  found 
in  the  folio.     What  imperfect  transcript  (for  such  the  quarto  hays 
been  called)  ever  produced  such  a  variation  ?    Malone. 
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*  They,  knowing  dame  fUeanor^s  a^iring  humour, 
'  Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess, 

*  And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 

*  They  say,  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker*; 

*  Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal's  broker* 

*  Hume,  if.  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 

*  To  call  them  both — a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 

*  Well,  so  it  stands :  And  thus,  I  fear,  at  last, 

*  Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck ; 

*  And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall: 

*  Sort  how  it  will  \  I  shall  have  geld  for  all. 

[jExiV. 

SCENE  III. 
The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Peters  and  OtherSj  with  Petitions. 

*  1  Pet.  My  masters,  let's  stand  close ;  my  lord 

*  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then 

*  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill  *. 

'  —  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker ;]  This  is  a  proverbial 
sentence.     See  Ray*s  Collection.     Stbbvens. 

It  is  found  also  in  A  Knacke  to  Knowe  a  Knave,  1594* : 
"  —  Some  will  say 
"  A  crafty  knave  needs  no  broker, 
**  But  here  is  a  craftie  knave  and  a  broker  to.*'  Boswbll. 
9  Sort  how  it  will,]     Let  the  issue  be  what  it  will.    JojiifsoN. 
See  vol.  V.  p.  4^1,  n.  1. 

This  whole  speech  is  very  different  in  the  original  play.  In- 
stead of  the  last  couplet  we  find  these  lines : 

^  But  whist.  Sir  John ;  no  more  of  that  I  trow, 
*'  For  fear  you  lose  your  head,  before  you  go.*'     Malonb. 
'  —  in  THE. quill.]     In  quill  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  reading ; 
the  rest  have — in  the  quill.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  our  supplications  fit  the  quUl,  or  fit  quilt,  means  no 
more  than  oar  voriUen  or  penned  supplications.  We  still  say,  a 
drawing  in  chalky  for  adrawing  executed  by  the  use  of  chttlk. 

Stebvbns. 
*'  In  the  quill "  may  mean,   *  with  great  exactness  and  obser- 
vance of  form,'  or  with  the  utmost  punctilio  of  ceremony.    The 
phrase  seems  to  be  taken  from  part  of  the  dress  of  our  ancestors, 
whose  ruflb  were  quilled.    While  these  were  worn,  it  might  be  the 
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'  2  fzr.  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he  s  a 

*  good  man !  Jesu  bless  him ! 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  Margaret.  , 

*  I  Pet.  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen 

*  with  him :  Til  be  the  first,  sm^. 

'  2  Pet.  Come  back,  fool ;  this  is  the  duke  of 
'  Suffolk, .  and  not  my  lord  protector. 
'  SuF.  How  now,  fellow?  would'st  any  thing  vni}^  me  ? 

*  1  Pmt.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me !  I  took  ye 
^  for  my  lord  protector. 

'  Q.  Mar.  [Reading  the  superscription.]     To  my 

*  lord  protector!  are  yoiur  supplications  to  his  lord- 
'  ship  ?  Let  me  see  them :  What  is  thine  ? 

*  1  Pet.  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace,  against 
'  John  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal  s  man,  for  keep- 

*  ing  my  house,  and  lands,  and  wife  and  all,  from  me. 

*  SuF.  Thy  wife  too  ?  that  is  some  wrong,  in- 

*  deed  \— What's  your's  ?— What's  here !  [Reads:] 


vogue  to  say,  such  a  thing  is  in  the  quM^  i.  e.  in  the  reigning  mode 
of  taste.    ToLLBT. 

To  this  observation  I  may  add,  that  after  printing  began,  the  si- 
milar phrase  of  a  thing  being  in  print  was  used  to  express  the  same 
circumstance  of  exactness.  ''  All  thb,  (declares  one  of  the  quib- 
bling servants  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,)  I  say  in  prints 
for  in  print  I  found  it.*'    Stbbvbns. 

In  quill  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  phrase  formerly  in 
use,  and  the  same  with  the  French  en  quUle^  which  is  said  of  a 
man,  when  he  stands  upright  upon  his  feet  without  stirring  from 
the  place.  The  proper  sense  of  quiUe  in  French  is  a  nine-pin,  and, 
in  some  parts  of  England,  nine-pins  are  still  called  cayis,  which 
word  is  used  in  the  statute  S3  Henry  VIII.  c.9.  Quelle  in  the 
old  British  language  also  signifies  any  piece  of  wood  set  upright. 

Hawkins. 

*  Thy  wife  too  ?  that  is  some  wrong,  indeed.]  This  wrong 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  practised  in  our  author's  time. 
Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  we  meet  with  the  following  singular 
petition.  *'  Julius  Borgarucius  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  in  Latin, 
coniplaining  that  the  Master  of  the  RoHs  keeps  his  wife  from  him 
in  his  own  house,  and  wishes  he  may  not  teach  her  to  he  a  Fa^ 

pist"     BOSWBLL. 
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*  Against  the  duke  of  Stffolk,  for  enclosing  the  com- 

*  mons  of  Melford. — How  now,  sir  knave  ? 

'  3  Pet.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of 

*  our  whole  township. 

*  Peter.  [Presenting  his  petition.']  Against  my 

*  master,  Thomas  Homer,  for  saying.  That  the  duke 

*  of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

*  Q.  Mar.  What  say'st  thou  ?  IHd  the  duke  of 

*  York  say,  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

*  Pet.  That  my  master  was  *  ?     No,  forsooth : 

*  my  master  said.  That  he  was ;  and  that  the  king 

*  was  an  usurper  *. 

*  SuF.  Who  is  there  ?  [Enter  Servants.'] — ^Take 

*  this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  with  a  pur- 

*  suivant  presently : — well  hear  more  of  your  matter 

*  before  the  king.      [Exeunt  Servants  with  Peter. 

*  Q.Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  protected 

*  Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 
'  Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[Tears  the  Petition. 

*  Away,  base  cullions ! — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

*  The  quarto  reads  : 

** an  usurer. 

*'  Queen,  An  usurper,  thou  wonld'st  say. 
•*  Peter.  Ay— an  usurper." 

3  That  my  master  was  ?]  The  old  copjr^— that  my  misiress 
was?  The  present  emendation  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
and  has  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  M.  Mason.    Stebvenb. 

The  folio  reads— That  my  mistress  was ;  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  all  subsequent  editions.  But  the  context  shows  clearly 
that  it  was  a  misprmt  for  master,  Peter  supposes  that  the  Queen 
had  asked,  whether  the  duke  of  York  had  said  that  his  master  (for 
so  he  understands  the  pronoun  he  in  her  speech)  was  rightful  heir 
to  the  crown.  "  That  my  master  was  heir  to  the  crown !  (he  re- 
plies.) No,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  My  master  said,  that  the 
duke  of  York  was  heir  to  the  crown."  In  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  mistress  and  master  are  frequently  confounded.  The  mis- 
take arose  from  these  words  being  formerly  abbreviated  in  MSS. ; 
and  an  M.  stood  for  either  one  or  the  other.  See  vol.  v.  p.  $96, 
n.  1.    Malone. 
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*  All.  Come,  let*s  be  gone. 

[Exeunt  Petitioners. 

*  Q.  MjiR.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the 

guise, 

*  Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  ? 

*  Is  thisthe  government  of  Britain's  isle, 
^  And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  Icing  ? 

*  What,  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 

*  Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance  ? 

*  Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style, 

*  And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke  ? 

*  I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 

*  Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love, 

*  And  stol'st  away  the  ladies*  hearts  of  France ; 
^  I  thought  king  Henry  had  resembled  thee, 

*  In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion : 
'  But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 

*  To  number  Ave^Maries  on  his  beads : 

*  His  champions  are — the  prophets  and  apostles ; 

*  His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 
'  *  His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 

*  Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints. 

*  I  would,  the  college  of  cardinals 

*  Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 

*  And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head ; 

*  That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

*  SuF.  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  cause 
^  Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 

^  In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Beside  the  haught  protector,  have  we 

Beaufort, 

*  The  imperious  churchman ;  Somerset,  Bucking- 

ham, 

*  And  gnmibling  York :  and  not  the  least  of  these, 

*  But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king« 

*  SuF.  And  he  of  these,  that  can  do  most  of  all, 

*  Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 
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*  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  are  no  simple  peers. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so 
much, 
'  As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife, 
^She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 

ladies, 
'  More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey  s  wife : 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen  : 

*  She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back  ^, 

*  And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty : 

*  Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her  ? 

*  Contemptuous  base-bom  callat  as  she  is, 

*  She  vaunted  *mongst  her  minions  t'other  day, 

*  The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing-goWn 

*  Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 

*  Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  ^  for  his  daughter. 

*  SuF.  Madam,  myself  have  lim*d  a  bush  for  her  ^; 

*  And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 

*  That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  the  lays, 

*  And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 

*  So,  let  her  rest:  And,  madam,  list  to  me ; 

*  For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  thb. 

*  Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 

*  Yet  must  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords, 

*  Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 

*  As  for  the  duke  of  York, — this  late  complaint  ^ 

3  She  bears  a  duke's  revenues*  &c.]  See  King  Henry  VIIL 
Act  I.  Sc.  I.  vol.  xix.    Malone. 

4  —  two  dukedoms  — ^]  The  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  which' 
Henry  surrendered  to  Reignier,  on  his  marriage  with  Nfargaret. 
See  Sc.  I.  p.  170.     Malonr. 

5  —  LiM*D  a  bush  for  her ;]  So,  in  Arden  of  Feversham,  1592 ; 

*'  Lime  your  twin  to  catch  this  weary  bird." 
Agfun,  in  The  Trage^  of  Mariam,  1612 : 

*^  A  crimson  Bush  that  ever  limes  the  soul.**    Stebvbns. 
In  the  original  play  in  quarto : 

''  1  have  set  ume-twigs  that  will  entangle  them.*' 

Malone. 
^  -r-  this  late  complaint — "]    That  is,  The  complaint  of  Peter 
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^  Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit : 

*  So,  one  by  one,  well  weed  them  all  at  last, 

*  And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

Enter  King  Henry,  York,  and  Somerset,  can^ 
versing  with  him  ;  Duke  and  Duchess  o/Gloster, 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bvckinghj^m,  Sj^lisbury, 
and  fVjiRfricK. 

.  ^  K.  Hen.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not 
which ; 

*  Or  Somerset,  or  York,  all's  one  to  me. 

*  York*  If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  in 

France, 
^  Then  let  him  be  denay*d  ^  the  regentship. 

*  SoM.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place, 

*  Let  York  be  regent,  I  will  yield  to  him. 

*  War.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or 

no, 
^  Dispute  not  that :  York  is  the  worthier. 

*  Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 
JVar.  The  cardinal^s  not  my  better  in  the  field. 

*  Buck.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters.  War* 

wick. 
War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

*  Sal.  Peace,  son ; and  show  some  reason, 

Buckingham, 

*  Why  Somerset  should  be  preferred  in  this. 

^  Q.  Mar.  Because  the  Idng,  forsooth,  will  have 

it  so. 
^  Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 

the  amioorer*s  man  againat  his  master,  for  saying  that  York  was 
the  rightful  king.     Johnson. 

7  —be  denay'd^-].  Thus  the  old  copy.  I  have  noted  the 
word  only  to  observe,  that  denay  is  frequently  used  instead  of 
denvt  among  the  old  writers. 

So»  in  Twelfth-Night : 

*'  My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay''  Stbbvens. 
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^  To  give  his  censure ' :  these  are  no  women^s  mat- 
ters. 
Q.  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your 
grace 

*  To  be  protector  of  his  excellence  ? 

'  Glo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm ; 
^  And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 

SvF.  Resign  it  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 
^  Since  thou  wert  king,  (as  who  is  king,  but  thou:  ?) 

*  The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck  : 

*  The  Dauphin  hath  prevailed  beyond  the  seas ; 

*  And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 

*  Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

*  Car.   The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd;  the 

clergy's  bags 

*  Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

*  SoM.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife  s 

attire, 

*  Have  cost  a  mass  of  publick  treasury. 

*  Buck.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution, 

*  Upon  offenders,  hath  exceeded  law, 

*  And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Thy  sale    of  offices,  and  towns  in 

France, — 

*  If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great, — 

*  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

{Exit  Gloster.    The  Queen  drops  her  Fan. 

'  —  his  censure :]    Through  all  these  plays  censure  is  used  in 
an  indifferent  sense,  simply  for  judgment  or  opinion.    Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III. : 

**  To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business.** 
In  other  plays  I  have  adduced  repeated  instances  to  show  the 
word  was  used  by  all  contemporary  writers.     Stbbvbns. 

Johnson*s  remaric  is  generally  true,  but  surely  it  is  not  used  in 
an  indifferent  sense  in  Othello,  vol.  ix.  p.  496 : 
"  —  To  you,  lord  governor, 
**  Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain"    Boswbll. 
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*  Give  me  my  fan  ^:  What,  minion  !  can  you  not  ^ 

\Gvots  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear. 

*  I  cry  you  mercy,  madam ;  Was  it  you  ? 

*  DucH.  Was't  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French- 

woman : 

*  C!ould  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  set  my  ten  commaildments  in  your  face  \ 

K.Hbn.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet ;  'twas  against  her 
wiU. 

*  DucH.  Against  her  will !  Good  king,  look  to*t 

in  time ; 
'  Shell  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby : 
^  Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches. 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd. 

[Ejptt  Duchess  *. 
^  Buck.  Lord  Cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 

*  And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds : 
^  She's  tickled  now  ^ ;  her  fume  needs  no  spurs, 

I 

9  Give  me  my  pan  :]     In  the  original  play  the  Queen  drqra  not 
^kjauj  but  9i.^me  : 

**  Give  me  my  ghoe  ;  why  minion,  can  you  not  see  ?  ** 

Malonb. 

>  I'd  set  my  ten  commandmbvts  in  your  face.]    So,  in  the 
Play  of  the  Four  Ps,  1569: 

*'  Now  ten  times  I  beseech  him  that  hie  sits, 
**  Thy  wifes  z  com.  may  serche  thy  five  wits,** 
Again,  in  Selimus  Emperor  of  the  TurJcs,  1594 : 
**  I  would  set  a  tap  abroach,  and  not  live  in  fear  of  my  wife's 
ten  commandments.** 
Again,  in  Westward  Hoe,  1607 : 

«  ^..^your  harpy  has  set  his  ten  commandments  on  my  back.** 

Stbbvbns. 

>  Ejcit  Duchess  J]    The  quarto  adds,  after  the  exit  of  Eleanor, 
the  following : 

'*  Ktng.  Believe  me,  my  bve,  thou  wert  much  to  blame. 
**  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
**  My  noble  uncle  had  been  here  in  place,—— 
**  But  see,  where  he  comes !  I  am  glad  he  met  her  not.*' 

Stbbvbns. 
3  She*s  TICKLED  now ;]     Tickled  is  here  used  as  a  trisyllable. 
The  editor  of  the  second  folio,  not  perceiving  this,  reads — "  her 
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^  Shell  gallop  fast  Plough  ^  to  her  destruction. 

[Esit  Buckingham. 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

-  -  » 

*  Glo.  Ncfw,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown^ 

*  With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
^  I  come  to  taUc  of  commonwealth  aflGsurs. 

*  As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 

*  Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law : 
^  Bat  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  nly  soul, 

*  As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country ! 

f  But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand : — 

*  I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man 

*  To  be  your  regent  in  the  realin  of  France. 

.    *  SvF.  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 
'  To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force, 
^  That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

\  York.  FU  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 

*  First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride : 

*  Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place, 

*  My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here, 

fiime  can  need  no  spurs ;  **  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  all 
the  subsequent  editon.    Malonb. 

Were  Mr.  Malone*s  supposition  adopted,  the  Tene  would  still 
halt  most  lamentably.  I  am  therefore  content  with  the  emenda- 
tion of  the  second  folio,  a  book  to  which  we  are  all  indebted  for 
restorations  of  our  author's  metre.  I  am  unwilling  to  publish  what 
no  ear,  accustomed  to  harmony,  can  endure.    Stebvbns. 

That  the  line  would  not  be  harmonious,  is  perfectly  true ;  but 
how  many  lines  equally  faulty  occur  in  our  ola  dramatick  writers. 
In  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  to  instance  a  few  lines  out  of  many, 
we  meet  with  these  : 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply,  p.  17. 
I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day,**  p.  28. 

Mr.  Steevens  himself,  p.  24,  n.  2,  has  proposed  this  line  for  our 
adoption: 

**  Out  a  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth." 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  topick,  see  the  Essay  on  Shak* 
speare*s  Metre,  vol.  ii.    Boswbll. 

*  —  PAST  enough  — ]  The  folio  reads— ;;/arrtf  enough.  Cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Pope.     Malonb. 
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*  Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture, 

*  Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 

*  Last  time,  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will, 

*  mi  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famished,  and  lost. 

.   *  War.  That  I  can  witness ;  and  a  fouler  feet 

*  Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 
SuF.  Peace,  head-strong  Warwick ! 

War.  Inuige  of  pride,  why  i^ould  I  hold  my 
peace  ? 

Enter  Servants  of  Suffolk^  bringing  in  Homu^sr 

and  PsTBR. 

SuF.  Because  here  is  a  man  accused  of  treason ; 
Pray  God,  the  duke  of  York  excuse  himself ! 

*  York.  Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a  traitor  ? 
«  K,  Hen.  What  meanest  thou,  SuflKdk  .^  tell  me : 

What  are  these  ^ 

*  SuF.  Please  it  your  mi^esty,  this  is  the  maa 

*  That  doth  accuse  his  master  of.  high  treason : 

^  His  words  were  these ; — that  Richard,  duke  of 
York, 

*  Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  Englbh  crown : 

*  And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

*  K.  Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words  ? 
HoR.  An*t  shall  please  your  majesty,  I  never  said 

nor  thought  any  such  matter:  God  is  my  witness, 
I  am  falsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

*  Pet.  By  these  ten  bones  %  my  lords,  [Holding 

i  By  these  ten  bones,  &c.]  We  have  just  heard  a  Duchess 
threaten  to  set  her  ten  commandmenU  in  the  fsicz  of  a  Queen. 
The  jests  in  this  play  turn  rather  too  much  on  the  enumeration  of 
fingers. 

This  adjuration  is,  however^  very  ancient.  So,  in  the  mystery 
of  Candlemas-Day,  1512: 

'*  But  by  their  bonys  ten^  the!  be  to  you  untrue.*' 

Again,  in  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  1570 : 
**  By  these  tenne  bones  I  will,  I  have  swome.*' 

It  occurs  likewbe  more  than  once  in  the  Morality  of  Hycke 
Scomer.     Again,  in  Monsieur  Thomas,  16S7  : 

VOL.  XVIII.  O 
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'  up  his  Hands  J]  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the 

*  garret  one  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my  lord  of 

*  York's  armour, 

*  York.  Base  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 

*  ril  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor  s  speech : — 

*  I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty, 

'  LfCt  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

HoR.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake  the 
words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice ;  and  when  I 
did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did 
vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me :  I 
have  good  witness  of  this ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your 
miyesty,  do  not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for  a  vil- 
lain's accusation. 

K.  Hbn.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law  ? 

^  Glo.  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 

*  LfCt  Somerset  be  regent  o*er  the  French, 

*  Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicicm : 

'  And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them^ 

*  For  single  combat  in  convenient  place ; 

'  For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice ; 


**  By  these  ten  bones,  sir,  by  these  eyes  and  tears." 

Stebvbns. 
^  And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them,  &c.]    In  the  ori- 
ginal play,  quarto  1600,  the  corresponding  lines  stand  thus  : 

**  The  law^  my  lord,  is  this.    By  case  it  rests  suspicious^ 
**  That  a  day  of  combat  be  appointed, 
**  And  these  to  try  each  other's  right  or  wrong, 
**  Which  shall  be  on  the  thirtieth  of  this  month, 
**  With  ebon  staves  and  sandbags  combating, 
*'  In  Smithfield,  before  your  royal  majesty." 
An  opinion  has  prevailed  that  The  whole  Contention,   &c. 
printed  in  1600>  was  an  imperfect  surreptitious  copy  of  Shak- 
8peare*s  play  as  exhibited  in  the  folio ;  but  what  spurious  copy, 
or  imperfect  transcript  taken  in  short-hand,  ever  produced  such 
variations  as  these  ?     Malone. 

Such  varieties,  during  several  years,  were  to  be  found  in  every 
MS.  copy  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  then  unprinted  Duenna,  as  used  in 
country  theatres.  The  dialogue  of  it  was  obtained  piece-meal, 
and  connected  by  frequent  interpolations.    Stbbvbns, 
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*  This  is  the  law,  and  this  dake  Humphrey's  doom^. 
SoAf.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 
Hon.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 
Pmt.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight ;  ^  for  God*s 

^  Here  Mr.  Theobald  inserted  the  following  lines  for  the  reason 
he  has  given  below.    Bo  swell. 

"  K,  Hen,  Then  be  it  so.  My  lord  of  Somerset, 
*'  We  make  your  grace  lord  regent  o*er  the  French."  Tliese 
two  lines  I  have  inserted  from  the  old  quarto ;  and,  as  I  think, 
very  necessarily. .  For,  without  them,  the  King  has  not  declared 
his  assent  to  Gloster*s  opinion :  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is 
made  to  thank  him  for  the  regency  before  the  King  has  deputed 
him  to  it.    Theobald. 

The  plea  urged  by  Theobald  for  their  introduction  is,  that 
otherwise  Somerset  thanks  the  King  before  he  had  declared  his 
appointment ;  but  Shakspeare,  I  suppose,  thought  Henry's  assent 
might  be  expressed  by  a  nod.  Somerset  knew  that  Humphrey's 
doom  was  final ;  as  likewise  did  the  Armourer,  for  he,  like  Somer- 
set, accepts  the  combat,  without  waiting  for  the  King's  confirma- 
tion of  what  Gloster  had  said.  Shakspeare  therefore  not  having 
introduced  the  following  speech,  which  is  found  in  the  fint  copy, 
we  have  no  right  to  insert  H.  That  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
preserved,  appears  from  the  concluding  line  of  the  present  scene, 
in  which  Henry  addresses  Somerset ;  whereas  in  the  quarto, 
Somerset  goes  oui,  on  his  appointment.  This  is  one  of  those 
minute  circumstances  which  may  be  urged  to  show  that  these 
plays,  however  afterwards  worked  up  by  Shakspeare,  were  origi- 
nauv  the  production  of  another  author,  and  that  the  quarto 
edition  of  1600  was  printed  from  the  copj/  originally  written  by 
that  author,  whoever  he  was.    Malonb. 

After  the  lines  inserted  by  Theobald,  the  IGng  continues  his 
speech  thus : 

«•  over  the  French ; 

And  to  defend  our  rights  'gainst  foreign  foes^ 
And  so  do  good  unto  the  r^m  of  France. 
"  Make  haste,  my  lord ;  'tis  time  that  you  were  gone : 
The  time  of  truce,  I  think,  is  full  expired. 

Som,  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 
And  take  my  leave,  to  post  with  speed  to  France. 

*<  lExU  Somerset. 
King,  Come,  unde  Gloster ;  now  let's  have  our  horse, 
"  For  we  will  to  St.  Albans  presently. 
**  Madam,  your  hawk,  they  sav,  is  swift  of  flight, 
**  And  we  will  try  how  she  will  fly  to*day. 

**  lEseunt  omnes,** 
Stbbvbns. 

O  S 
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*  sake,  pity  my  case !  the  spite  of  man  prevaileth 

*  against  me.     O,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !  I 

*  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow :  O  Lord,  my 

*  heart ! 

Glo.  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight  or  else  be  hangM. 

*  K.  Hen.  Away  with  them  to  prison :  and  the 

day 

*  Of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next  month.— 

*  Come,  Somerset,  well  see  thee  sent  away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Same.     The  Duke  of  Gloster^s  Garden. 

Enter  ^  Margery  Jourdain^  Hume^  SovTUfTELL^ 

and  BOLINOBROKE. 

^  Hume.  Come,  my  masters ;  the  duchess,  I  tell 

*  you,  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

*  BoLiNo.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore  pro- 

*  vided  :  Will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear  our  ex- 

*  orcisms  ^  ? 

*  Hume.  Ay ;  What  else  ?  fear  you  not  her  cou- 

*  rage. 

^  Enter^  &c.]    The  quarto  reads : 
'*  Enter  Eleanor^  Sir  John  Hum,  Roger  Bolingbrook  a  oonfurerp 

and  Margery  Jourdaine  a  vaitch, 
"  Eleanor.  Here,  sir  John,  take  this  scroll  of  paper  here, 
"  Wherein  is  writ  the  questions  you  shall  ask : 
**  And  I  will  stand  upon  this  tower  here, 
"  And  hear  the  spirit  what  it  says  to  you ; 
*'  And  to  my  questions  write  the  answers  down. 

"  [S^e  goes  up  to  the  tower:" 

Stbbvbhs. 
9  — our  EXORCISMS !]     The  word  exorcise,  and  its  derivatives, 
are  used  by  Shakspeare  in  an  uncommon  sense.     In  all  other 
writers  it  means  to  lay  spirits,  but  in  these  plays  it  invariably 
means  to  raise  them.    So,  in  Julius  Cssar,  Ligarius  says — 
*^  Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
**  My  mortified  spirit."     M.  Mason. 
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^  BoLisG.  I  have  heard  h6r  reported  to  be  a  wo- 

*  n)an  of  an  invincible  spirit :  But  it  shall  be  con- 

*  venient,  master  Hume,  that  you  be  by  her  aloft, 

*  while  we  be  busy  below ;  and  so  I  pray  you,  go  in 

*  Crod's  name,  and  leave  us.  [Exit  HumeJ]  *  Mo- 
'  ther  Jourdain,  be  you  prostrate,  and  grovel  on  the 

*  earth : — *  John  Southwell,  read  you ;  and  let  us 

*  to  our  worit. 

Enter  Duchess^  above. 

*  DucH.  Well  said,  my  masters ;  and  welcome 

*  aU.     To  this  geer ;  the  sooner  the  better. 

*  BoLiNQ.  Patience,  good  lady ;  wizards  know 

their  times : 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night  ^ 

I  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night,]  The  silent 
of  the  nieht  is  a  classical  expression,  and  means  an  interlunar 
night. — Arnica  •  silentia  Itmtg.  So,  Pliny,  Inter  omnes  vero  con- 
venit,  utilissinii  in  coitu  ejus  stemi,  quern  diem  alii  interlunii, 
alii  silentis  luns  appellant.  Lib.  xvi.  cap.  39.  In  imitation  of  this 
language,  Milton  says : 

**  The  sun  to  me  is  dark, 

*'  And  silent  as  the  moon, 

**  When  she  deserts  the  night, 

"  Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave/'  Wakburton. 
I  believe  this  displajr  of  learning  might  have  been  spared. 
Silent  J  though  an  adjective,  is  used  by  Shakspeare  as  a  substan- 
tive. Sob  in  The  Tempest,  the  vart  of  night  is  vaed  for  the 
greatest  part  of  it.  The  old  quarto  reads,  **  the  silence  of  the 
night.'*    The  variation  between  the  copies  is  worth  notice : 

**  Boling^ooke  males  a  circle. 

**  Bol,  Dark  night,  dread  night,  the  silence  of  the  night, 
*'  Wherein  the  furies  mask  in  hellish  troops, 
'*  Send  up,  I  chaige  you»  from  Cocytus*  lake, 
''  The  spirit  Ascalon  to  come  to  me ; 
"  To  pierce  the  bowels  of  this  centrick  earth, 
"  Ana  hither  come  in  twinkling  of  an  eye ! 
"  Ascalon,  ascend,  ascend !  *' 
In  a  speech  already  quoted  from  the  quarto^  Eleanor  says, 
they  have— * 

cast  their  spells  in  silence  of  the  night,'* 
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*  TTie  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire; 

*  The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs 

howl^ 
'  And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  graves, 

*  That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 

^  Madam,  sit  you,  and  fear  not ;  whom  we  raise, 
'  We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  vei^e. 
\Htre  they  perform  the  Ceremonies  appertaining ^ 
and  make  the  Circle  ;  Bolingbroke,  or  South- 
TTELL^  readSy  Conjuro  te,  &c.    It  thunders  and 
lightens  terribly  ;  then  the  Spirit  riseth, 

*  Spir.  Adsum. 

*  M.  JouRD.  Asmath. 

*  By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 

*  Thou  tremblest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask ; 

And  in  the  ancient  Interlude  of  Nature,  bl.  1.  no  date,  is  the 
same  expression : 

*'  Who  taught  the  nyghtynsall  torecorde  besyty 
"  Her  strange  entunes  in  sytence  of  the  nyght  ?  " 
Again,  in  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher : 
'*  Through  still  silence  of  the  n^ht^ 
"  Guided  by  the  glow-worm's  fight."    Stbbvbns. 
Steevens's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  evidently  right ;  and 
Waiburton's  observations  on  it,  though  long,  learned,  and  labo- 
rious, are  nothing  to  the  purpose.     Bolingbroke  does  not  talk  of 
the  silence  of  the  moon^  but  of  the  silence  of  the  ni^ht ;  nor  is  he 
describing  the  time  of  the  months  but  the  hour  of  the  night. 

M.  Mas  o  IT. 
^  —  BAN-D 068  howl,]  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  word,  till  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  an  ingenious 
correspondent  in  the  Supplement  to  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
for  1789,  who  signs  himself  D.  T. :  ''  Shakspeare*s  bati'^og 
(says  he)  is  simply  a  viUage^dog,  or  magtiffl  which  was  formerly 
called  a  band'dog^  per  syncopen,  hangdog,**  In  support  of  this 
opinion  he  quotes  Caius  de  Canibos  Britannicis :  "  Hoc  genus 
canis,  etiam  catenarium,  ^  catena  vel  ligamento,  qua  ad  januas 
interdiu  detinetur,  ne  ledat,  et  tamen  latratu  terreat,  appellatur. 
— -Rusticoa,  $hepherd»*  dogi^  mastives^  et  bandogs,  nominavimus.*' 

Stebvens. 
Ban-dog  is  certainly  a  corruption  of  band-dog  ;  or  rather  the  first 
d  is  suppressed  here^  as  in  other  compound  words.     Cole,  in  his 
Diet.  1679,  renders  ban»dog,  canis  catenatus     Malone. 
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*  For»  till  thou  speak,  thou  shalt  not  pass  from 
hence. 
*  Spib.  Ask  what  thou  vnlt : — ^That  I  had  said 

and  done  ^ ! 
BoLiNQ.  First,  of  the  king.     fVhat  shall  of  him 
become  *  ?  [Reading  out  of  a  Paper. 

Spir.  The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  de- 
pose; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[/is  the  Spirit  speaks,  Southw'ell  writes  the 
answer. 
BoLiNo.  What  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ? 
Spir.  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
BoLiNo.  fFhat  shall  befall  the  duke  of  Somerset  ? 
Spir.  Let  him  shun  castles ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand  ^. 


s  —  That  I  had  s»d  and  done !]  It  was  ancientlv  believed 
that  spirits,  who  were  raised  by  incantations*  remained  above 
ground,  and  answered  questions  with  reluctance.  See.  both 
Lucan  and  Statins.     Stbevens. 

So  the  Apparition  says  in  Macbeth : 

"  Dismiss  me. — Enough !  '* 

The  words  ^  Tliat  I  had  said  and  done  !  "  are  not  m  the  old 
play.    Malonb. 

^  '-^  What  shall  <^  him  hecomef]  Here  is  another  proof  of 
what  has  been  already  suggested.  In  the  quarto  1600,  it  is  con- 
certed between  Mother  Jourdain  and  Bolingbroke  that  he  should 
frame  a  circle,  &c.  and  that  she  should  "  fall  prostrate  to  the 
ground*'*  to  "  whisper  with  the  devils  below."  [Southwell  is  not 
introduced  in  that  piece.]  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  incanta* 
tions  b^n,  Bolingoroke  reads  the  questions  out  of  a  pi4>er,  as 
here.  But  our  poet  has  expressly  said  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  scene  that  Southwell  was  to  read  them.  Here,  however,  he 
inadvertently  follows  his  original  as  it  lay  before  him,  forgetting 
that  consistently  with  what  he  had  already  written,  he  should 
have  deviated  from  it.  He  has  fallen  into  the  same  kind  of  in- 
consistency in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  sometimes  adhering  to  and 
sometimes  deserting  the  poem  on  which  he  formed  that  tragedy. 

Malonb. 

'  Than  where  castles  mounted  stand.]     I  remember  to  haV€ 
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*  Have  done,  for  more  I  bardly  can  endure. 

BoLiNG.  Descend  to  darkness,  and  the  burning 
•    lake: 
'  False  fiend,  avoid  ^ ! 

[Thunder  and  Lightning.     Spirit  descends. 

Enter  York  and  Buckingham,  hastily,  with  their 

Guards,  and  Others., 

'  York.  Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors,  and  their 
trash, 
'  Beldame,  I  think,  we  watched  you  at  an  inch. — 
'  What,  madam,  are  you  there  ?  the  king  and  com- 
monweal 

*  Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pedns ; 
'  My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 

'  See  you  well  guerdon'd  for  these  good  deserts. 
*  DucH.  Npt  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's 
king, 

*  Injurious  duke ;  that  threat^ st  where  is  no  cause. 

read  this  prophecy  in  some  old  Chronicle,  where^  I  think,  it  ran 
thus: 

**  Safer  shall  he  be  on  sand, 
"  Than  where  castles  mounted  stand :  ** 
at  present  I  do  not  recollect  where.    Stbbvbns. 

^  False  fiend,  avoid !]    Instead  of  this  short  speech  at  the  dis- 
mission of  the  spirit,  the  old  quarto  gives  us  the  mlowing : 
**  Then  down,  I  say,  unto  the  damned  pool 
Where  Pluto  in  his  fierjr  waggon  sits. 
Riding  amidst  the  singed  and  parched  smoaks. 
The  road  of  Dytas,  by  the  river  Stvx ; 
^  There  howie  and  bum  for  ever  in  those  flames : 
*^  Rise,  Jordane,  rise,  and  stay  thy  charming  spells  t — 
*•  ^Zounds !  we  are  betray'd !  " 
Dyi€is  is  written  by  mistake  for  Ditis,  the  genitive  case  of  Dm, 
which  is  used  insteaa  of  the  nominative  by  more  than  one  andent 
author. 

So,  in  Thomas  Drant*s  translation  of  the  fifth  Satire  of  Horace, 
1567: 

*'  And  by  that  meanes  made  manye  soules  lord  DUuhM  to 
seeke."    Stbbvbns. 
Here  again  we  have  such  a  variation  as  never  could  have  arisen 
from  an  imperfect  transcript.    Malone. 
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*  Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  all.    What  call 

you  this  ?  [Skewing  her  the  papers. 

*  Away  with  them ;  let  them  be  cte.pp*d  up  close, 
'And  kept  asunder: — You»    madam^    shall   with 

lis: — 

*  Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. — 

[Rrit  Duchess  from  above. 

*  Well  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forth-coming ; 

*  All.— Away ! 

[Exeunt  Guards^  with  South.  Bolino.  Sgc. 

*  York.    Lord    Buckingham,    methinks^,   you 

watch'd  her  well  : 

*  A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon ! 
Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let*s  see  the  deviTs  writ. 
What  have  we  here  ?  [Reads. 
The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose; 

But  him  outlive^  and  die  a  violent  death. 

*  Why,  this  is  just, 

*  jiio  te,  uEacida,  Romanos  vincere  posse. 
Well,  to  the  rest: 

Tell  me  ®,  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ? 
By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. — 
What  shall  betide  the  duke  of  Somerset  ? — 
Let  him  shun  castles  ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains. 


7  Lord  Buckingham,  methinks,  &e.]  This  repetition  of  the 
prophecies,  which  is  altogether  unnecessary,  after  what  th^  spec- 
tators had  heard  in  the  scene  immediately  preceding,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  first  edition  of  this  play.     Pope. 

They  are  not,  it  is  true,  fbuna  in  this  scene,  but  they  are  re- 
peated in  the  subsequent  scene,  in  which  Buckingham  brings  an 
account  of  this  proceeding  to  the  King.  This  also  is  a  variation 
that  only  could  proceed  from  variotu  authors.    Malonb. 

*  Tal  me^  &c.]  Yet  these  two  words  were  not  in  the  paper 
read  by  Bolingbroke,  which  Yodc  has  now  in  his  hand ;  nor  are 
they  in  the  original  play.  Here  we  have  a  species  of  inaccuracy 
peculiar  to  Shakspeare,  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  in  other 
places.  See  p.  170,  where  Gloster  and  Winchester  read  the 
same  paper  differently.    See  also  vol.  xi.  p.  420,  n.  6.    Malonb. 
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Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 

*  Come,  come,  my  lords ; 

*  These  oracles  are  hardily  attain'dj 

*  And  hardly  uiderstood  ^. 

'  The  king  is  now  in  progress  toward  Saint  Albans, 
'  With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady : 
'  Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can  carry 
them ; 

*  A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 

'  Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  lord 
of  York, 
'  To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

*  YoMK.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord. — ^Who's 
within  there,  ho ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

*  Invite  my  lords  of  Salisbury,  and  Warwidc, 

*  To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — ^Away ! 

[Exeunti 

9  These  omclen  are  harjdilt  attaiii*d. 
And  hardly  understood.]     The  folio  reads-^anff^.  Max-ohb. 

Not  only  the  lameness  of  the  versification,  but  the  imperfectiqn 
of  the  sense  too,  made  me  suspect  this  passa^  to  be  corrupt. 
York,  seizing  the  parties  and  their  papers,  says,  he'll  see  the 
deviPs  writ ;  and  finding  the  wizard's  anaweia  intricate  and  ambi- 
guous, he  makes  this  general  comment  upon  such  sort  of  intelli- 
gence, as  I  have  restored  the  text : 

'*  These  oracles  are  hardily  attained, 
**  And  hardly  understood." 
L  e.  A  great  risque  ixA  hazard  is  run  to  obtain  them;  and  yet, 
after  these  hardy  steps  taken,  the  informations  are  so  perplexed 
that  they  are  hardly  to  be  understood.    Theobald. 

The  correction  made  by  Mr.  Theobald  has  been  adopted  by  the 
subsequent  editors.    M alone. 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Saint  Albans. 

Enter  King  Henry^  Queen  Mjugaret^  Gloster, 
Cardinal^  and  Suffolk^  with  Falconers  hollaing. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the 
brook  \ 

*  I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day : 

*  Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  vnnd  was  very  high  ; 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out  ^4 

'  Jr.  Hen.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon 
made, 

*  An^  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest ' ! — 

'  — >  for  flving  at  the  brook,]  The  falconer^s  term  for  hawking 
at  water-fowl.     Johnson. 

^  —  the  wind  was  very  high ; 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  ont.]  I  am  told  by 
a  gentleman,  better  acquainted  with  falconrjrthan  myself,  that  the 
meaning,  however  expressed,  is,  that  the  wind  being  high,  it  was 
ten  to  one  that  the  old  hawk  had  flown  quite  away ;  a  trick  which 
hawks  often  play  their  masters  in  winder  weather.    Johhson. 

**  —  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out "  1.  e.  the  wind  was  so  high  it 
was  ten  to  one  that  old  Joan  wonld  not  haire  taken  her  flight  at 
the  game.    Pbbct. 

The  ancient  books  of  hawking  do  not  enable  me  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  such  discordant  explanations.  It  may  yet  be  re- 
marked, that  the  terms  belonging  to  thb  once  popular  amuse- 
ment were  in  general  settled  with  the  utmost  precision ;  and  I 
may  at  least  venture  to  declare,  that  a  mistress  might  have  been 
kept  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  a  falcon.  To  compound  a  medicine 
to  cure  one  of  these  birds  of  worms,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy 
no  fewer  animals  than  a  lamb,  a  culver ,  api/^^on,  a  Imck,  and  a  cat. 
I  have  this  intelligence  from  the  Booke  of  Haukinge,  &c.  bl.  1.  no 
date.  This  work  was  written  by  dame  Julyana  Bemes,  prioress  of 
the  nunnery  of  Sopwell,  near  St.  Albans,  (where  Shakspeare  has 
fixed  the  present  scene,)  and  one  of  the  editions  of  it  was  printed 
at  Wettmestre  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde^  1496,  together  with  an  ad- 
ditional treatise  on  lushing.     Steevens. 

3  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made. 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest !]    The  variation 
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<  To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works  I 

*  Yea,  man  and  birds,  are  fain  of  climbing  high^. 
SuF.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty, 

My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well ; 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft  ^, 

*  And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 
'  Glo.  My  lord,  *tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 

^  That  mounts  no  higher  than  aburd  can  soar. 
'  Car.  I  thought  as  much ;  he'd  be  above  the 
clouds. 

*  Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal ;  How  think  you  by 

that? 
Were  it  not  good,  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  ? 

♦  K.  Hen.  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy ! 

'  Cjr.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth  ;  thine  eyes  and 
thoughts 
'  Beat  on  a  crown  \  the  treasure  of  thy  heart ;     ' 


bet%i^een  these  lines  and  those  in  the  original  play  on  which  this  is 
founded,  is  worth  notice : 

**  Unde  Gloster,  how  high  vour  liawk  did  soar. 
*'  And  Off  a  tMlen  ioued  ikt  pariru^e  daum.**    Malonb. 
^  —  are  fain  of  climbing  high.]    Fain,  in  this  place,  signifien 
/omd.    So^  in  Heywood's  Epigrams  on  Proverbs,  1562 1 
"  Fayre  wofds  make  fixiles^m." 
Again,  in  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra,  1578 : 

**  Her  brother's  life  woM  make  her  fflad  wnd/ain." 
The  word,  (as  I  am  informed,}  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 

Stebvbits. 
i  —  to  be  aloft,]     Perhaps  alluding  to  the  adage : 

'*  High-flying  hawks  are  fit  for  princes." 
See  Ray*s  Collection.    Stbbyens. 
^  -—  thine  eyes  and  thoughts 
Bbat  on  a  crown,]     To  baU  or  beai,  {bathe)  is  a  term  in 
falconry.    Johnson. 

To  oathey  and  to  beat,  or  bate,  are  distinct  terms  in  this  diver- 
nion.  To  bathe  a  hawk  was  to  toash  his  plutnage.  To  beat,  or 
bate,  was  U)Jlutter  with  his  toin^rs.  To  beat  on  a  crown,  however, 
is  equivalent  to  an  expression  which  is  still  used — to  hammer,  i.  e. 
to  work  in  the  mind.  Shakspeare  has  employed  a  term  somewhat 
similar  in  a  preceding  scene  of  the  play  before  us : 
*•  Wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery  ?  " 
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Pemidous  protector,  dangerous  peer. 
That  smoothest  it  so  with  king  and  commonweal ! 
*  Glo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown 
per6mptory  ? 

*  Tantane  animu  calesiibus  ira  ? 

'  Churchmen  so  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  such  ma- 
lice; 
'  With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  ^  ? 
'  SuF.  No  malice,  sir;  no  more  than  well  be- 
comes 
'  So  good  a  quarrel,  and  so  bad  a  peer. 
Glo.  As  who,  my  lord  ? 

But  the  very  same  phrase  occurs  in  Lyly*s  Maid*s  Metamor- 
phosis, 1600: 

**  With  him  whose  restless  thoughts  do  beat  on  thee." 
Again,  in  Doctor  Dodypoll,  1600 : 

**  Since  my  mind  heats  an  U  mightily." 
Again,  in  Herod  and  Antipater,  1622 : 

**  I  feel  within  my  cogitations  beating,** 
Later  editors  ooncar  in  reMing,  "  Bent  on  a  crown."    I  follow 
the  old  copy,    Stbbvbms. 
So,  in  The  Tempest : 

'*  Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 

**  The  strangeness  of  this  business." 
Agun,  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  16S4 : 

*'  This  her  mind  beats  on** 
I  have  ffven  these  instances  of  this  phrase,  because  Dr.  John- 
son*s  interpretation  of  it  is  certainly  incorrect.    Malonb. 

7  With  such  holiness  can  vbu  do  it?]  Do  what?  The  verse 
wants  a  foot ;  we  should  reacf : 

**  With  such  holiness  can  yon  not  do  it  ?  " 
Spoken  ironically.    By  holiness  he  means  hypocrisy  :  and  says, 

*  have  you  not  hypocrisy  enough  to  hide  your  malice ! ' 

Wahbubton. 

The  verse  is  lame  enough  after  the  emendation,  nor  does  the 
negative  particle  improve  the  sense.  When  words  are  omitted  it 
is  not  often  easy  to  say  what  they  were  if  there  is  a  perfect  sense 
without  them.     I  read,  but  somewhat  at  random  : 

'*  A  churchman,  with  snch  holiness  can  you  do  it  ?  " 

The  transcriber  saw  churchman  just  above,  and  therefore  omit- 
ted it  in  the  second  line.     Johnson. 

"  —  can  you  do  it?"  The  old  play,  quarto  1600,  reads  more 
intelligibly, — "  Good  uncle,  can  yovL dote?"    Malone. 
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SuF.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord ; 

An*tlike  your  lordly  lord- protectorship. 

Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  inso- 
lence. 

Q.  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  peace. 

Good  queen ;  and  whet  not  on  these  ftirious  peers. 
For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth  ^. 

Car.  Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make. 
Against  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword ! 

Glo.  Taidi,  holy  uncle,  'would  'twere  come  to 
that !  [Aside  to  the  Cardinal. 

'  Car.  Marry,  when  thou  dar^st.  [Aside. 

*  Glo.  Make  up  no  factious  numbers  for  the 

matter, 

*  In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.       [Aside. 

*  Car.  Ay,  where  thou  dar'st  not  peep :  an  if  thou 

dar*st, 
'  This  evening  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove.  [Aside. 

*  K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

*  Car.  BeUeve  me,  cousin  Gloster, 
'  Had  not  yom:  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly, 

*  We  had  had  more  sport. — Come  with  thy  two- 

hand  sword.  [Aside  to  Glo. 

Glo.  True,  uncle. 
Car.    Are  you  advis'd  ? — the  east  side  of  the 

grove  ? 
Glo.  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you".  [Aside. 

1  —blessed  are  the  peacemakere  on  earth.]    See  St.  Mat- 
thew, ▼.  9.    Rbbo. 

8  .^  Come  with  thy  two-hand  svmid, 
Glo.  True,  uqcle,  are  ye  advised  ?— -the  east  side  of  the  grove  ? 
Cardinal,  I  am  with  yovi^  Thus  is  the  whole  speech  placed 
to  Gloster,  in  all  the  editions :  but,  surely,  with  great  inadver- 
tence. It  18  the  Cardinal  who  first  appoints  the  east  side  of  the 
grove  for  the  place  of  duel:  and  how  finely  does  it  express  his 
rancour  and  impetuosity,  for  fear  Gloster  should  mistake,  to  re- 
peat the  appointment,  and  ask  his  antagonist  if  he  takes  him 
right !    Theobald. 
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K.  Hen.  Why,  bow  now,  uncle  Gloster. 

*  Glo.    Talking  of  hawking;  nothing  else,  my 

lord. — 
Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest.  111  shave  your  crown 
for  this, 

*  Or  all  iny  fence  shall  fail  ^,  [A^de. 

♦  Car.  Medice  teipmm;  1  fy^  '// 

*  Protector,  see  to't  well,  protect  yourself,  j  L   ^'  ^* 

K.  Hen.  The  winds  grow  high ;  so  do  your  sto- 
machs, lords  \ 

*  How  irksome  is  this  musick  to  my  heart ! 

*  When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 

*  I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Enter  an  Inhabitant  of  Saint  Albans,  crying, 

A  Miracle  ^  f 

Glo.  What  means  this  noise  P 

The  <  two-hand  sword '  b  mentioned  by  Holinshed.  vol.  iii. 
p.  833 :  **  ^- And  he  that  touched  the  tawnie  shield,  should  cast 
a  spear  on  foot  with  a  target  on  his  arme,  and  after  to  fight  with 
%  tmo^hand  sword  "    St£evens. 

In  the  original  play  the  Cardinal  desires  Gloster  to  hring  '  his 
sword  and  buckler.*'  The  '  two  hand-sword '  was  sometimes  called 
the  long  noordy  and  in  common  use  before  the  introduction  of 
the  rapier.  Justice  Shallow,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor* 
boasts  of  the  exploits  he  had  performed  in  his  youth  with  this  in- 
strument.—- See  vol.  y\\\.  p.  70,  n.  3.    Malonb. 

9  -—my  FENCE  shall  fail.]  Fence  b  the  art  of  defence.  So» 
in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing : 

"  Despight  his  nice  Jfrace,  and  his  active  practice." 

Stbevbns. 

>  The  winds  grow  high ;  so  do  your  stomachs,  lords.]  This 
line  Shakspeare  hath  injudiciously  adopted  from  the  old  plav, 
changing  only  the  word  color  [choler]  to  stomachs.  In  the  old 
play  tlie  altercation  appears  not  to  be  concealed  from  Henry. 
Here  Shakspeare  certainly  intended  that  it  should  pass  between 
the  Cardinal  and  Gloster  aside ;  and  yet  he  has  inadvertently 
adopted  a  line,  and  added  others,  that  imply  that  Henry  has 
heaid  the  appointment  they  have  made.    M alone. 

»  —crying,  A  Miracle  !]  This  scene  is  founded  on  a  story 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  has  related,  and  which  he  says  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  his  father.    The  impostor's  name  is  not  men- 
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Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 
Inhab.  a  miracle !  a  miracle  ! 
SuF.  Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  mi- 
racle. 
Inhab.  Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban*$ 
shrine, 
Within  this  half  hour,  hath  received  his  sight ; 
A  man,  thiat  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 

*  K.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  prais'd  I  that  to  believ- 

ing souls 
'  Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  AWanSj  and  his  Bre- 
thren ;  and  Simpcox^  borne  between  two  persons 
in  a  Chair  ;  his  fVife  and  a  great  Multitude  foU 
lowing. 

*  Car.  Here  come  the  townsmen  on  procession, 

*  To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

*  K.  Hbn.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly 

vale, 

*  Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 

*  Glo.  Stand  by,  my  ma8ters,bring  him  near  the 

king, 

*  His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

*  K.  HsN.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circum- 

stance, 

*  That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 

What,  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  restored  ? 
Simp.  Born  blind,  an*t  please  your  grace. 
fFiFE.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 
SuF.  What  woman  is  this  ? 
JViFE.  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worship. 
Glo.  Had*st  thou  been  his  mother,  thoucould'st 
have  better  told. 

tionedt  hut  he  was  detected  by  Humphrey  Duke  of  GloBter,  and 
in  the  manner  here  represented.  See  \m  Works>  p.  134, 
edit.  1557*     Malone. 
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jRT.  Hex.  Where  wert  thou,  born  ? 

Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  like  your 

grace. 
^  K.  Hen.  Poor  soul !  God's  goodness  hath  been 

great  to  thee : 

*  Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pass, 

'  But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou 

here  by  chance, 

*  Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 

'  Sjmp.  God  knows, of  pure  devotion;  being calTd 

*  A  hundred  times,  and  olTt'ner,  in  my  sleep 

*  By  good  Saint  Alban;  who  said, — Simpokv^^  come  ; 

*  Come^  offer  at  my  shrine^  and  I  will  help  thee. 

*  WiFK.  Most  true,  forsooth ;  and  many  time 

and  oft 

*  Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 
Car.  What,  art  thou  lame  ? 

Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me  ! 

SuF.  How  cam'st  thou  so  ^ 

Simp.  A  fall  off  of  a  tree 

Wife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 

Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ? 

Simp.  O,  born  so,  master. 

Glo.  What,  and  would'st  climb  a  tree  ? 

Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 

*  Wife.  Too  true ;  and  bought  his  climbing  very 

dear. 

*  Glo.  'Mass,    thou  lov'dst .  plums  well,    that 

would'st  venture  so. 

3  —who  said — Sinwcox,  &c.]     The  former  copies  : 
"  — —  who  said.  Simon,  come ; 
"  Come>  oflfer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  thee." 
Wh^  Simon  f  The  chronicles,  that  take  noUce  of  Gloster*s 
detecting  this  pretended  miracle,  tell  us,  that  the  impostor,  who 
asserted  himself  to  be  cured  of  blindness,  was  called  Sounder 
Sfiiipcox'—Snnon  was  therefore  a  corruption.    Theobald. 

It  would  seem  better  to  read  Simpcox  ;  for  which  Sim.  has  in 
all  probability  been  put  by  contraction  in  the  player*8  MS. 

RiT80ir»  « 

VOL.  XVIII.  P 
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*  Simp.  Alas,  good  master,  my  wife  desir'd  some 

damsons, 
'  And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life. 

*  Glo.  a  subtle  knave !    but  yet  it  shall  not 

serve.— 
•.Let  me  see  thine  eyes : — wink  now; — ^now  open 

them : — 
*  In  my  opinion  yet  thou  see'st  not  well. 

'  Simp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day ;  I  thank  God^ 

and  Saint  Alban. 
Glo*  Say*st  thou  me  so  ^  ?  What  colour  is  this 

cloak  of? 
Simp.  Red,  master ;  red  as  blood. 
,Gio    Why,  that's  well  said :  What  colour  is  my 

gown  of? 
Simp.  Black,  forsooth  ;  coal-black,  as  jet. 
JT.  Hen.  Why  then,  thou  know'st  what  colour 

jet  is  of  ? 
Sup.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 
Glo.  But  cloaks,  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  a 

many. 

*  fViFE.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 
Glo.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what's  my  name  ? 

.    Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  know  not. 

Glo.  What's  his  name  ? 

Simp,  I  know  not. 

Glo.  Nor  his? 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  master. 

Glo.  What's  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp.  Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you, 
master. 

Glo.  Then,  Saunder,  sit  there  %  the  lyingest  knave 
In  Christendom.     If  thou  hadst  been  bcm  blind, 

^  Say*st  thou  me  so  ?]    This  phrase  occurs  in  A  new  and  pka^ 
sant  Interlude,  intituled  the  Marriage  of  Wltteand  Science,  1579: 
**  Say*st  thou  me  w,  boye,  will  she  hare  me  in  deede  ?  '• 

B08WBLL. 
«  — sit  TBotj  there,]     I  have  supplied  the  piDnoan-^AoH^  tot 
the  sake  of  metre.    Stbbvems. 
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Thou  mi^'st  as  wdl  have  known  all  our  names  ^ 

as  thus 
To  name  the  several  colours  we  do  wear. 
Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours ;  but  suddenly 
To  nominate  them  all,  it  b  impossible  ^. — 
My  lords.  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle ; 
And  would  ye  not  think  that  cunning  ^  to  be  great, 
Hiat  could  restore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  again  ^  ? 

Simp.  O,  master,  that  you  could ! 

Glo.  My  masters  of  Saint  Albans,  have  you  not 
beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips  ? 

M^Y.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently. 

May.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  strai^t. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

Gl(k  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by  and  by.  [ut^ 
StMl  brought  outJ\  Now,  sirrah,  if  you  mean  to 
aaive  yourself  from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  stool, 
and  run  away. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  atone : 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vdn. 

Re-enter  Attendant^  with  the  Beadle. 

Glo.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your  legs. 
Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  tiU  he  leap  over  that  same 
stooL 

3  —OUR  names,]     Old  copy,  redundantly — ttUoxvt  names. 

Stbbvbns. 
This  line  is  not  more  harsh  than  the  one  almost  immediately 
following : 

*'  Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours ;  but  suddenly*'* 
But  I  i^ipiehend  no  metre  was  intended  in  either  instance,  and 
that  the  whole  of  this  speech  was  written  as  prose.     Bo  swell. 
.    ^  To  nominate  them  all,  *s  imposaiblje.]    Old  copy : 

** Uis  impossible."    Stk&vbns. 

7  -—  THAT  cunning  — ]  Folio — it  cunning.  Corrected  1^ 
Mr.  Howe.     Thai  ww  probably  contracted  in  the  MS.  yt. 

Maconb. 
^  — U>  his  legs?J     Old  coplw,   redttndaiitIy'-*4o  his  legs 
mgain  f    StIbinuis, 

F   2 
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Bead.  I  will,  my  lord, — Come  on,  sirrah;  off 
with  your  doublet  quickly. 

Smp.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  not 
able  to  stand. 

\After  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  oncCy  he  leaps 
over  the  Stooly  and  runs  away ;  and  the 
People  follow  and  cry^  A  Miracle ! 

*  K.  Hen.  O  God,  see'st  thou  this,  and  bear*st  so 

long  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain 

run. 

*  Glo.  Follow  the  knave ;  and  take  this  drab 

away.  ^ 

*  Wife.  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

*  Glo.  Let  them  be  whipped  through  every  mar- 
ket town,  till  they  come  to  Berwick,  whence  they 
came.  [Exeunt  Mayor ^  Beadle,  Wife,  8^c. 

*  Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  ta 

day. 

*  SvF.  True ;  made  the  lame  to  leap,  and  fly 

away. 

*  Glo.  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I ; 
You  made,  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly*. ' 

Enter  Buckingham. 

*  K.  Hen.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buck-^ 

ingham  ? 

*  Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  un- 

fold». 

9  <— whole  towns  to  fly.]     Here  in  the  old  play  the  King  adds : 
"  Have  done,  i  say ;  and  let  rae  hear  no  more  of  that.*' 

Steevbns. 
'  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold,  &c.]     In  the  orfgi- 
nal  play  the  corresponding  speech  stands  thus ;  and  the  variation 
is  worth  noting : 

**  111  news  for  some,  my  lord,  and  this  it  is. 
That  proud  dame  Elinor,  our  protector^s  wife. 
Hath  plotted  treasons  'gainst  the  king  and  peers^ 
By  witchcrafts,  sorceries,  and  conjurings : 
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*  A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent  ^— 

*  Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 

*  Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife, 

*  The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout, — 

*  Have  practised  dangerously  against  your  state, 

*  Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers : 
'  Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact ; 

*  Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground, 

*  Demanding  of  king  Henry's  life  and  death, 

*  And  other  of  your  highness'  privy  council, 

*  As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 

*  Car.    And    so,    my    lord  protector,    by  this 

means 

*  Your  lady  is  forthcoming^  yet  at  London. 

*  This  news,  I  think,  hath  turn'd  your  Weapon's 

edge ; 

*  Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

[Aside  to  Gloster. 

*  Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflict  my 

heart ! 

*  Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquished  all  my  powers : 

*  And,  vanquished  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 

*  Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 

*  K.  Hen.    O  God,   what  mischiefs  work  the 

wicked  ones ; 

*  Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby ! 

*'  Who  by  such  means  did  raise  a  spirit  up, 

'*  To  tell  her  what  hap  should  betide  the  state ; 

**  But  ere  thev  had  finished  their  devilish  drift, 

"  By  York  and  myself  thev  were  all  surpriz'd, 

**  And  here*s  the  answer  tne  devil  did  make  to  them." 

Malonb. 
^  A  SORT— LEWDLY  bent.]     Ltmdly^  in  this  place,  and  in 
some  others,  does  not  signify  toan^o;i/^,  but  totcArtf<//y.  Stbbvbns* 
The  word  is  so  used  in  old  acts  of  parliament.    A  sort  is  a  cam^ 
fany.    See  vol.  v.  p.  260,  n.  8.    Malomb. 

3  Your  lady  is  forthcoming—]    That  is.  Your  lady  is  in  cus- 
tody.    Johnson. 
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*  Q.  Mar.  Gk)8ter»  see  here  the  tainture  of  iSiy 

nest ; 

*  And^  look)  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best. 

*  Glo.  Madam,  for  myself*,  to  heaven  I  do  ap- 

peal, 

*  How  I  have  lov*d  my  king,  and  commonweal : 

*  And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands ; 
'  Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard : 

*  Noble  she  is ;  but  if  she  have  forgot 

*  Honour,  and  virtue,  and  conversed  with  such 

*  As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 

*  I  banish  her,  my  bed,  and  company ; 

^  And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law,  and  shame, 
^  That  hath  dishonour'd  Gloster's  honest  name. 

*  K.  Hen.  Well,  for  this  night,  we  will  repose  us 

here : 

*  To-morrow,  toward  London,  back  again, 

*  To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 

*  And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers ; 
'  And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales, 

^  Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause 
prevails*.  [FiourQi.     Exeunt. 

4  Madam,  for  m^raelf,  &c.]    Thus  in  the  origioal  play : 
*'  And  pardon  me,  my  gracious  aovereign, 
*'  For  here  I  swear  unto  your  miyesty, 
**  That  I  am  guiltless  of  these  heinous  crimes, 
"  Which  my  ambitious  wife  hath  falsely  done  : 
'*  And  for  she  would  betray  her  sovereign  lordj 
*'  I  here  renounce  her  from  my  bed  and  bowrd ; 
''  And  leave  her  open  for  the  law  to  judge, 
"  Unless  she  clear  herself  of  this  foul  deed.**       Malons. 
^  And  poise  the  cause  in  justice*  equal  scales. 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails.] 

The  sense  will,  I  think,  be  mended  if  we  read  in  the  optative 

mood: 

'•—justice*  equal  scale, 

**  Whose  beam  stand  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevail ir^ 

JoRKSOtf. 
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SCENE  II. 
London.    The  Duke  of  York's  Garden. 

Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  fFAHxr/cK. 

*  York.   Now,  aiy  good  lords  of  Salisbury  fuid 

Warwick, 

*  Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave^ 
'  In  this  close  widk,  to  satisfy  myself, 

^  In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 

^  Which  is  infallible ^  to  England's  crown. 

*  SjiL.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full 

ff^R.  Sweet  York,  begin :  and  if  thy  claim  be 
good, 
The-  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus ; — 
^  Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons : 

*  The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of  Wales ; 
^  The  second,  William  of  Hatfield;  and  the  third, 

^  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence ;  next  to  whom, 

*  Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster ; 

^  The  fifth,  was  Edmcmd  Langley  \  duke  of  York } 
'  The  sixth,  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of 

Gloster ; 
^  William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and  last. 
^  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  hi9  father; 

*  And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son, 

'  Who,  after  Edward  the  Third's  death,  reign'd  as 
king ; 

^  Which  is  infallible,]  I  know  not  well  whether  he  means 
the  opinion  or  the  title  is  infallible,     Johnsoh. 

Surely  he  means  his  title.    Malonb. 

Ifso,  why  crave  their  opinions?    Bos  well. 

7  The  fifth,  was  Edmond  Langley,  &c.]  The  author  of  tlie 
onginal  play  has  ignorantly  enumerated 'Roger  Mortimer^  I&9A 
of  March»  as  Edward*s  fifth  son  ;  and  represented  the  Duke  of 
York  as  Edward's  second  son.     Malonb. 
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*  Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster, 

*  The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

*  Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 

*  Seized  on  the  realm ;  depos'd  the  rightful  king ; 

*  Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she 

came, 

*  And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  all  you  know  *, 

*  Harmless  Richard  was  murdered  traitorously. 

*  War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth ; 

*  Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 

*  York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not 

by  right ; 

*  For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir  being  dead, 

*  The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign*d. 

*  Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an 

heir. 

*  York.  The  third  son,  duke  of  Clarence,  (from 

whose  line 
'  *I  claim  the  crown,)  had  issue — Philippe,  a  daugh- 
ter, 

*  Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 

*  Edmund  had  issue — Roger,  earl  of  March : 

*  Roger  had  issue — Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

*  Sal.  This  Edmund  ^  in  the  reign  of  Boling- 

broke, 

*  As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown ; 

*  And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king. 


•  —as  ALL  you  know,]  In  the  original  play  the  words  arc, 
*•  —as  you  hoih  know."  This  mode  of  phraseology,  when  the 
speaker  addresses  only  two  persons,  is  peculiar  to  Shakspeafe. 
In  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  III.  Sc.  I.  the  King  addressing 
Warwick  and  Surrej-,  says — 

"  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  a//,  my  lords.*'  M  alone. 

9  This  Edmund,  &c.]  In  Act  11.  Sc.  V.  of  the  last  play,  York, 
to  whom  this  is  spoken,  is  present  at  the  death  of  Eklmund  Mor- 
timer in  prison  ;  and  the  reader  will  recollect  him  to  have  been 
married  to  Owen  Glendower's  daughter,  in  The  First  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.     Ritson. 
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*  V^^o  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died ' . 

*  But,  to  the  rest. 

'  Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died.]  I  hare  observed  in 
.a  former  note,  (First  Part,  Act  II.  Sc.  V.)  that  the  historiansi  as 
well  as  the  draroatick  poets  have  been  strangely  mistaken  con- 
cerning this  Edmond  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  so  far 
from  being  **  kept  in  captivity  till  he  died,*'  that  he  appears  to 
have  been  at  liberty  during  the  whole  reign  of  King  Henry  V. 
and  to  have  been  trusted  and  employed  by  him  ;  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  [he  ever  was  confined,  as  a  state-prisoner,  by  King 
Henry  IV.  Being  only  six  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1398,  he  waa  delivered  by  Henry  in  ward  to  his  son  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  reign,  being  a 
minor  and  related  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  both  he  and  his 
brother  Roger  were  under  the  particular  care  of  the  King.  At 
the  age  of  ten  years,  in  1402,  he  headed  a  body  of  Hereford- 
shire men  against  Owen  Glendower ;  and  they  being  routed,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Owen,  and  is  said  by  Walsingham  to  have 
entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage  with  Glendower  s  daughter, 
and  to  have  been  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury;  but  I 
believe  the  story  of  his  being  affianced  to  Glendowor*s  daughter  is 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  historian  has  confounded  Mortimer  with 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthvin,  who  was  likewise  taken  prisoner  by  Glen- 
dower, and  actually  did  marry  his  daughter.  In  the  first  part  of 
Henry  VI.  the  aged  and  grey-hair*d  Mortimer  is  introduced  in  the 
Tower,  and  made  to  say — 

"  Since  Harry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
"  This  loathsome  sequestration  I  have  had  :  " 
Yet  here  we  are  told,  he  was  kept  in  captivity  by  Owen  Glen- 
dower till  he  died.  The  fact  is,  that  Hall  having  said  that  Glen- 
dower kept  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthvin,  in  captivity  till 
he  died,  and  this  Lord  March  having  been  said  by  some  his- 
torians to  have  married  Owen*s  daughter,  the  author  of  this  play 
has  confounded  them  with  each  other.  Edmond  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  married  Anne  Stafford,  the  daughter  of  Edmond  Earl  of 
Stafibrd.  If  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  he  was  probably 
brought  there  against  his  will,  to  grace  the  cause  of  the  rebels. 
The  Percies,  in  the  Manifesto  which  they  published  a  little  before 
that  battle,  speak  of  him,  not  as  a  confederate  of  Owen*s,  but  as 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  whom  Owen  had  confined;  and 
whom,  finding  that  the  King  for  political  rea.sons  would  not 
ransom  him,  they  at  their  own  charges  had  ransomed.  After  that 
battle,  he  was  certainly  under  the  care  of  the  King,  he  and  his 
brother  in  the  seventh  vear  of  that  reign  having  had  annuities  of 
two  hundred  pounds  ana  6ne  hundred  marks  allotted  to  them>  for 
their  maintenance  during  iheir  minorities. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  respecting  the  trust  re- 
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*  York.  Hia  eldest  sister,  Aoae, 

'  My  mother  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 
'  Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge ;   who  was 

son 
^  To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  third*s  fifth  son. 
*  By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom :  she  was  heir 
^  To  Roger,  earl  of  March ;  who  was  the  son 
^  Of  £«dmund  Mortimer ;  who  married  Philippe, 
'  Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence : 
'  So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
^  Succeed  bef(»re  the  younger,  I  am  king. 


posed  in  him  during  the  whole  reign  of  King  Henry  V.,  I  may 
add,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  that  King,  this  Earl  of  March  was 
with  the  Earl  of  Salisbuiy  at  the  siege  of  Fresnes ;  and  soon  af- 
terwards with  the  King  himself  at  the  siege  of  Melon.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  constituted  Lieutenant  of  Normandy.  He 
attended  Henry  when  he  had  an  interview  with  the  French  King, 
fcc  at  Melun,  to  treat  about  a  marriage  with  Catharine^  and  he 
aooompanied  the  Queen  when  she  retiurned  fiom  France  in  142S, 
with  the  corpse  of  her  husband. 

One  of  the  sources  <tf  the  mistakes  in  onr  <dd  histories  conoera-* 
ing  this  Earl>  I  believe,  was  this :  he  was  probably  confounded 
with  one  of  his  kinsmen,  a  Sir  John  Mortimer,  who  was  confined 
for  a  long  time  in  the  Tower,  and  at  last  was  executed  in  liS4» 
This  Sir  John  Mortimer  was  perhaps  cousin  german  to  the  last 
Edaiond  Eaii  of  March,  the  illegitimate  son  of  his  unde  £d- 
mond. 

I  take  this  omiortunity  of  correcting  an  inaccmacy  into  which  I 
had  formerly  fallen.  I  had  said  that  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  1S60. 
I  have  sinee  learned  that  he  was  affianced  to  her  in  his  tender 
ytaks ;  and  consequently  Lionel,  having  been  bom  in  1338,  might 
have  had  his  daughter  Philijma  in  1354.  Philippa,  I  find,  was 
married  in  1370,  at  the  age  ot  sixteen,  to  Edmond  Mortimer  Earl 
of  March,  who  was  himself  bom  in  1351.  Their  son  Roger  was 
born  in  1371,  and  must  have  been  married  to  Eleanor,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Eari  of  Kent,  in  the  year  1388,  or  1389,  for  their 
daughter  Anne,  who  married  Richard  Eari  of  Cambridge,  was 
bom  in  1389.  Edmend  Mortimer,  Roger's  ddest  son,  (the 
Mortimer  of  Shakspeare*s  Kin^  Henry  IVT  and  the  person  who 
has  given  occasion  to  this  tedious  note,)  was  bom  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1392 ;  and  consequently  when  he  died  in  bis 
castle  at  Trim  in  Ireland,  in  1424-5,  ha  was  thirty-two  years  old. 

MAbOMB. 
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^  War.  What  plun  proceedings  are  more  plain 
than  this  ? 

*  Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
^  The  fourth  son ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 

^  Tin  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign ; 

'  It  fails  not  yet ;  but  flourishes  in  thee, 

'  And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 

*  Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  both  tbgether ; 
^  And,  in  this  private  plot  ^  be  we  the  first, 

^  That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
'  With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 
Both.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  England^s 
king ! 

*  York.  We  thank  you,  lords.    But  I  am  not  your 

king 
^  Till  I  be  crown'd ;  and  that  my  sword  be  stained 
^  With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster : 

*  And  that's  not  suddenly  to  be  performed ; 

*  But  with  advice,  and  silent  secrecy. 

*  Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  these  dangerous  days, 

*  Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence, 

*  At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 

*  At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 

*  Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 

*  That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey : 

*  'TIS  that  they  seek ;  and  they,  in  seeking  that, 

*  Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 

*  Sal.  My  lord,  break  we  oflF;   we  know  your 

mind  at  full. 

*  War.  My  heart  assures  me ',  that  the  earl  of 

Warwick 
'  Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king. 

*  ^*  private  plot,]    Sequestered  spot  of  ground.    Malone. 

3  My  heart  assures  me,]  Instead  of  this  couplet,  we  find  in  the 
old  play  no  less  than  ten  lines  $  so  that  if  we  suppose  that  piece  to 
be  an  imperfect  transcript  of  this,  we  must  acknowledge  the  tran- 
scriber  had  a  good  sprag  memory,  for  he  remembered  what  he 
never  could  have  either  heard  or  seen.    Malonb. 
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*  York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself,— 
^  Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 
^  The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king. 

\ExcunL 

SCENE  III. 

The  Same.     A  Hall  of  Justice. 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  King  Hexry,  Queen 
Margaret^  Gloster^  York,  Suffolk,  and  Saljs^ 
rury;  the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Margery  Jour- 

DAJN,  SOUTHTFELL,  HuME,  and  BOLINGBROKE,  Un- 

der  guard. 

*  K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham, 

Gloster's  wife : 

*  In  sight  of  God,  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great ; 

*  Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 

*  Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death. — 

*  You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  again ; 

[To  JOVRD.  S^c, 

*  From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  execution : 

*  The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  bum'd  to  ashes, 

*  And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gal- 

lows.— 

*  You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  born, 

*  Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life, 

*  Shall,  after  three  days*  open  penance  *  done, 

*  Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment, 

*  With  sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  isle  of  Man. 

*  DucH.  Welcome  is  banishment,  welcome  were 

my  death. 


*  —  after  thrkb  days'  open  penance  — ]  In  the  original  play 
the  King  particularly  specifies  the  moc^e  of  penance :  **  Ihou  shaft 
two  days  do  penance  barefoot,  in  the  streets,  with  a  white  sheet,'* 
&c.    Malone. 
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*  Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  seest,  hath  judged 

thee; 

*  I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 

[E^veunt  the  Dvchess^  and  the  other  PrisoHers^ 
guarded. 

*  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
^  Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 

*  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground ! — 

*  I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go ; 

*  Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease  ^. 

*  K*  Hen.  Stay,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster :  ere 

thou  go, 

*  Give  up -thy  staff;  Henry  will  to  himself 

*  Protector  be  :  and  God  shall  be  my  hope, 

*  My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet  ^ ; 

*  And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey ;  no  less  belov'd, 

*  Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

*  Q.  Mar.  I  see  no  reason,  why  a  king  of  years 

*  Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 

*  God  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  helm  ^ 
'  Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 

^  Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease.]     That  is,' 
Sorrow  would  have,  sorrow  requires,  solace,  and  age  requires  ease. 

JouNsoir. 

*  —  lantern  to  my  feet ;]     Tliis  image,  I  think,  is  from  our  Li- 
turgy :  "  —  a  lantern  to  my  feet,  and  a  light  to  my  paths/* 

Stbevens. 
1  God  and  king  Henry  gorem  England's  helm  :]     Old  copy — 
realm.     Stkeveks. 

The  word  realm  at  the  end  of  two  lines  together  is  displeasing ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  much  of  this  scene  is  written  m 
ihyme,  it  will  not  appear  improbable  that  the  author  wrote,  ^'go- 
Tern  England's  hdmr    Johnson. 
So,  in  a  preceding  scene  of  this  play  : 

"  And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm" 

Stbbtbks. 
Dr.  Johnson's  emendation  undoubtedly  should  be  received  into 
the  text.    So,  In  Coriolanus : 

« and  you  slander 

''TheAe/fitfoftheffo/e/'    Malonb. 
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*  Glo.    My  «teff  ? — ^here,  noble  Heny^  k  my 

staff: 
'  As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign, 
^  ^  e'er  thy  father  H^ory  made  it  mine ; 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it. 
As  others  would  amUtiously  receive  it. 
'  Farewell,  good  king :  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne  !     \EaAt. 

*  Q.  Mab.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 

garet que^a ; 

*  And  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster,  scarce  himself, 

*  That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim ;    two  pulls  at 

once, — 

*  His  lady  bantsh'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'-d  off; 

*  This  staff  of  honour  rai^ht  ® : — *  There  let  it 

stand, 

*  Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

*  Suv.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his 

sprays ; 

*  Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  days  ^. 

*  This  staff  of  honour  raught  :]  Raughi  is  the  ancient  pre- 
terite of  the  verb  reach,  and  is  frequently  used  by  Spenser ;  as  in 
the  following  instance : 

'*  He  trained  was  till  riper  years  he  raught,'* 

See  vol.  xii.  p.  358,  n.  1.     Stebveits. 

Rather  rq^,  or  reft,  the  preterite  of  reave;  unless  reached  were 
ever  used  with  the  sense  of  arracher,  Fr.  that  is,  to  snatcJi,  take 
or  pull  violently  away.  So,  in  Peele*s  AnaTgoement  of  F&ris, 
1584: 

"  How  Pluto  raught  queene  Ceres  daughter  thence.'* 

RiTSON. 

9  Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  days.]  This  ex^ 
pression  has  no  meaning,  if  we  suppose  that  the  word  her  refers 
to  Eleanor,  who  certainly  was  not  a  young  woman.  We  must 
therefore  suppose  that  the  pronoun  her  refers  to  pride,  and  stands 
for  iPiS'^^  license  frequently  practised  by  Shakspeare. 

M.  Masov. 

Or  the  meaning  may  be,  in  her,  i.  e.  Eleanor's,  youngest  days 
ofp&voer.  But  the  assertion^  which  ever  way  undecatood,  is  un* 
true.    Malonb. 
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*  York.  Lords,  let  him  go  \**-PIease  it  your  ma«» 

jesty, 

*  This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 

*  And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 

*  The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
^  So  please  your  hi^ness  to  behold  the  fight. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Ay,   good  my  lord ;   for   purposely 

therefore 

*  Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 

*  K.  Hen.  O*  God*s  name,  see  the  lists  and  all 

things  fit ; 
'  Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

*  York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested  ^, 

*  Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant, 

*  The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  Horner,  and  his  Neighbours, 
;  drinking  to  him  so  much  that  he  is  drunk;  and  he 
enters  bearing  his  staff  with  a  sand-bag  fastened 
to  it^ ;  a  drum  before  him:  at  the  other  side,  A- 
TER,  with  a  drum  and  a  similar  staff;  accompa- 
nied by  Prentices  drinking  to  him. 

1  Neigh.  Here,  neighbour  Horaer,  I  drink  to  you 

SuffDlk'8  meaning  may  be  :— **The  pride  of  Eleanor  dies  before 
it  has  reached  maturity.'*  It  is  by  no  means  unnatural  to  sup* 
pose,  that  had  the  desigpis  of  a  proud  woman  on  a  crown  suc- 
ceeded, she  might  have  been  prouder  than  she  was  before. 

Stbbvbns. 

'  Lords,  let  him  eo.]  i.  e.  Let  him  pass  out  of  your  thoughts. 
Duke  Humphrey  had  already  left  the  sta^.    Steetems. 

*  — worse  bested,]     In  a  worse  plight.    Johnson. 

3  -^mih  a  sand-^mg  fattened  to  it ;  j  As,  according  to  the  old 
laws  of  duels,  knights  were  to  fight  with  the  lance  and  sword ;  so 
those  of  inferior  rank  fought  with  an  ebon  staff  or  battoon,  to  the 
farther  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  crammed  hard  with  sand. 
To  this  custom  Hudibras  has  alluded  in  these  humorous  lines : 
**  Engag'd  with  money-bags,  as  bold  ^ 

**  As  men  with  sand-bags  did  of  old."    Warburton. 

Mr.  S]rmp8on,  in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  observes,  that  a  pas- 
sage in  St.  Chrysostom  very  cleariy  proves  the  great  antiqui^^ 
this  praeCice.    Stbbvbns. 
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in  a  cup  of  sack ;  And  fear  not,  neighbour,,  you  ehall 
do  well  enough. 

2  Neioh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of 
charneco  *. 

3  Neigh.  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  douUe  beer, 
neighbour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

HoR.  Let  it  come,  i'  faith,  and  V\\  pledge  you  all ; 
And  a  fig  for  Peter ! 

1  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and  be 
not  afraid. 

2  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  mas- 
ter ;  fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all :  *  drink,  and  pray  for  me, 

*  I  pray  you ;  for,  1  think,   I  have  taken  my  last 

*  draught  in  this  world  *.* — Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die, 

4  —  a  cap  of  charneco.]  A  common  name  for  a  sort  of  sweet 
wine,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  pamphlet  intitled  The  Drsco- 
very  of  a  London  Monster,  called  the  Black  Dog  of  Newgate, 
printed  1612  :  '*  Some  drinking  the  neat  wine  of  Orleance,  some 
the  Gaaconv,  some  the  Bourdeaux.  There  wanted  neither  sherry, 
sack,  nor  charneco,  maligo,  nor  amber-colour'd  Candy,  nor  liquor- 
ish ipocras,  brown  beloved  bastard,  fat  Aligant,  or  any  quick-spi- 
rited  liquor."  And  as  charneca  is^  in  Spanish,  the  name  of  a  kind 
of  turpentine-tree,  I  imagine  the  growth  of  it  was  in  some  district 
abounding  with  that  tree  ;  or  that  it  had  its  name  from  a  certain 
flavour  resembling  it.     Wabburton. 

.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Wits  Miserie,  or  the  World's  Madness, 
printed  in  1596,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  only  medicine  for  the  fleghm» 
IS  three  cups  oi  charneco,  f&sting." 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  Wit  Without  Money : 
*'  Where  no  old  charneco  is,  nor  no  anchovies.*' 

Again,  in  Decker's  Honest  Whore,  16S0,  Part  II. : 

*  "  Imprimis,  a  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of  Peter*8ameene,  a 

pottle  of  charneco,  and  a  pottle  of  Ziattica/* 
Again,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  1615  : 

'*  Aragoosa,  or  Peter-see-me,  canary,  or  charneco.^' 
Charneco  is  the  name  of  a  village  near  Lisbon,  where  this 
wine  was  made.    See  the  European  Magazine,  for  March,  1794f. 

Stebyeks. 
.  ^  I  hare  taken  my  last  draught  in  this  world.]     Gay  has  bor-  ' 
rowed  this  idea  in  his  What  d'ye  call  it,  where  Peascod  says: 
'*  Stay,  let  me  pledge-^7M  my  last  earthly  liquor^** 
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I  ^ve  thee  my  apron ;  and.  Will,  thou  shalt  have^my 
hammer : — and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  tkat 
I  have. — O  Lord,  bless  me,  I  pray  God !  for  I  am 
never  able  to  desd  with  my:  master,  *he  hath  learnt 
so  much  fence  already. 

Sal.  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to 
blows. — Sirrah,  what's  thy  name  ? 

Teter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter !  what  more  ^  . 

Peter.  Thump. 

Sal.  Thump !  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master 
well: 

HoR.  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were, 
upon  my  man's  instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave, 
and  myself  an  honest  man :  *  and  touching  the 

*  diike  of  York, — will  take  my  death,  I  never 
meant  him  any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor  the  queen : 

*  And  therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  down- 
right blow,*  as  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  As- 
capart  ^. 

*  York.  Despatch  :  this  knave's  tongue  begins  to 
double^. 


Peasood's  subsequent  bequest  is  likewise  copied  from  Petei^s 
division  of  bis  moreables.    Stbevbns. 

^  —  as  Be?is  of  Southampton  feU  upon  Ascapart.]  1  have 
added  this  from  the  old  quarto.    Warburton. 

Ascapart — the  giant  of  the  story — a  name  familiar  to  our  an- 
cestors, is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Donne : 

**  Those  AseapartSf  men  big  enous^h  to  throw 
"  Charing-cross  for  a  bao',*'  &c.    Johnsoh. 

The  figures  of  these  combatants  are  still  preserved  on  the  gates 
4>f  Southampton.    Stbbvbns. 

Shakspeare  not  having  adopted  these  words,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  already  stated,  they  ought  perhaps  not  to  be  here  m- 
tioduced.  However,  I  am  not  so  wedded  to  my  own  opinion, 
as  to  oppose  it  to  so  many  preceding  editon^  in  a  matte?  of  so 
little  importance.    Malonb. 

9  m.m  this  knave's  tongue  begins  to  double.]  So,  in  Holinshed, 
whose  narrative  Shakspeare  has  deserted^  by  making  the  armourer 
confess  treason : 

YOL.  xvin.  Q 


jttS  SECOKD  PAST  OF  Jfcrm 

,    *  JSound  tranpelis,  alaium  lx>  4he  conrimtattlBi. 
[iitfifafvfii.    Tkegfgkt^  /ind  Fktsb  strike9ihwn 
his  MMttr. 
.Hon.   Uoid,  Peter,  ixrfd !    I  csonfess,  I  crafte 
treason.  [Di»r. 

<    ^  Yomt.    Take    away  his  weapon :  -^  Fellow, 
thank 


"  In  the  same  yeare  also,  a  eeiteioe  ^nnouver  MfBs  appeaehed 
of  treason  by  a  servant  of  his  owne.  For  proofe  wheniof  a  daie 
was  giuen  them  to  fig^t  in  Smithfield,  insomuch  that  in  conflict 
the  said  armouver  was  onercome  and  slaine  ;  but  yet  by  misgO;- 
ueming  of  himselfe.  For  on  the  morrow,  when  he  should  haue 
€|[)pieio  the  field  fresh  and  £Mtio^»  his  neighfaotirs  came  to  bim, 
and  gane  him  wine  and  strong  dnnk  in  shgIi  exoesaivt  sorti  that 
lie  was  therewith  distempered,  and  reeled  as  he  went;  and 
«o  WAS  slain  without  guilt :  as  for  the  false  seruant^  he  lined  not 

By  fiftvour  of  Craven  Ord»  Esq.  I  have  now  befare  ine  the  oii- 
jpinal  Exchequer  record  of  expences  attending  this  mcBMiable 
combat.  From  hence  it  appears  that  William  Catour»  the  Af- 
HMmrer,  ^was  not  killed  by  his  opponent  John  Davy,  but  worsted, 
and  immediately  afterwards  hanged.  The  following  is  the  hist 
astide  in  the  acoonat ;  and  was  stniok  off  by  the  Barons  of  Ex- 
chequer, because  it  contained  charges  unauthorised  by  the  SheriA. 

"  Also  paid  to  officers  for  watchyng  of  ye  ded"^ 
man  in  Smyth  felde  ye  same  day  and  ye  nyghte 
aftyr  yt  ye  bataill  was  doon»  and  for  hore  hjrre 
W  ye  omceres  at  ye  execudon  doyilg,  and  for  t  «      d 

je  hangman's  labor,  xj%  vi*.  L  c  •«,      ••     ••' 

"  Also  paid  for  ye  cloth  yat  lay  upon  ye  ded  f  ^"°-  ^*J-  ^• 
man  in  Smyth  felde,  viij'.  ,{ 

*''AIso  paid  for  1  pole  and  nayllis,  and  for  I 
settyng  up  of  ye  said  mannys  hed  on  london  [ 
Bngge,  y.*r  J 

^  liie  sum  total  of  expence  incurred  on  this  occa- 
sion was        -        -        -        -        -        -.       •    j£.  10  18  9l 

I  know  not  why  Shakspeare  has  called  the  Armonrer  Himier. 
t*he  name  of  one  of  the  Sheriffii  indeed  was  Harney  as  apprwri 
from  the  record  before  me,  which  will  be  printed  at  fall  lei^fth  bjr 
Mn  Nichok  in  one  of  his  valnable  collections.  Stbbvbss. 
"  ft  has  been  printed  in  his  work  entitled  Illuttiataoos  of  tht 
Manners  and  Expences  of  Antient  Hmes  in  England,  4tik  1797. 
^jpe  more  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Douce's  lUuatrationB,  ml.  ii«  f.  8. 

Bo«W!SIiL. 
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*  Ood,  and  tiie  good  wine  ih  thy  master^  tray. 

'  Peter.  O  God !  have  I  oreroome  mine  etie« 
^  mies  in  this  presence  ?  O  Peter,  thou  hast  preratled 

*  in  right ! 

K.  Hen.  Go,  take  henee  that  traitor  firofn  our 

sight ; 
For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guik* : 
And  God,  in  justice,  hath  reveal'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow. 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murdered  wrong* 

fully.— 
Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward.      \Extunt. 


SCENE  IV, 

The  Same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Servants,  in  mourning  Cloaks^ 

*  Glo.  Thus,  sometimes,  hath  the  brightest  day 
a  cloud ; 
^  And,  after  summer,  evermore  succeeds 
^  Barren  wmter,  with  hb  wrathful  nipping  cold  ^: 


*  For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceire  his  gaih :]  According  to 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  duel>  the  vanquished  person  not  only  lost 
his  life  but  his  reputation,  and  his  death  was  dways  regarded  as 
a  certain  evidence  of  his  guilt.  Vl^e  have  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  in  an  account  of  the  Duellum  inter  Dominum  Johannea 
Hannesly,  Militem,  et  Robertum  Katlenton,  Armigerum^  ia 
quo  Robertus  fuit  occisus.  From  whence,  says  the  historian^ 
*'  magna  foit  evidentia  ouod  militis  causa  erat  vera,  ex  quo  mors 
alteriuB  sequebatur."    A.  Murimuth,  ad.  an.  1S80,  p.  149. 

BoWLB. 

9  Barren  wiNmt^  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold :]  So,  hi 
SadcTille's  Induction : 

*'  The  wraih/ul  mrUer  *proaching  on  apace.*'    Rbbo. 

I  would  read— -Airv  winter — ^for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  vi/hidi  is 
tinconmionly  harsh,  i(  the  word  barren  be  retained.    Stbbvbns. 
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*  So  cares  and  joys  aboundi  as  seasons  fleet  ^ —    - 
Sira^  what's  o'clock  ? 

Serv*  Ten,  my  lord  *  ^. 

'  Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me,  * 

*  To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punish*d  duchess : 

*  Uneath  ^  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 
'  To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  face. 

With  envious  ^  looks  still  laughing  at  thy  shame  ^ ; 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels. 
When  thou  didst  ride  in   triumph  through  the 
streets. 

*  But,  soft!  I  think,  she  comes ;  and  111  prepare 

*  My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

*  Quarto :— "  Glo.  SiiTa,  what's  o'clock  ? 
"  Serv,  Almost  ten,  my  lord." 

'  «^  as  seasons  flbbt.]    ToJUct  is  to  change.    So,  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra : 

"  —  now  the  Jleeihfg  moon 
'*  No  planet  is  of  mine/*    Stbbvens. 
Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary  supposes  to  ,fleet  (as  here  used) 
to  be  the  same  as  to  Jlit ;  that  is,  to  oe  in  a^ux  or  transient  state, 
io  pass  atoai/,     Malonb. 

^  Ten,  my  lord.]     For  the  sake  of  metre,  I  am  willing  to  sop- 
pose  this  hemistich,  as  originally  written,  stood — 
"  *Tis  ten  o'clock^  my  lord."    Steevbns. 
5  Uneath — ]    i.  e.  scarcely.    Pope. 

So,  in  the  metrical  romanceof  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  bl.l.  no  date : 
"  Uneathes  we  came  from  him  certain, 
''That  he  ne  had  us  all  slain." 
Eath  [is  the  ancient  word  for  ease  or  easy.    So,  in  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  b.  iv.  c.  vi. : 

"  More  eath  was  new  impression  to  receire.'* 
Uneath  is  commonly  used  by  the  same  author  for  not  easily, 

Stbbvens. 

^  ~  envious—-]    i.  e.  malicious.    Thus  Ophelia,  in  Hamlet, 

is  said  to  "  spurn  enviously  at  straws."    See  note  on  this  passage. 

Stbbvbns.  ' 
^^  With  envious  looks  still  laughing  at  thy  shame ;]     Still, 
which  is  not  in  the  elder  copies,  was  added  in  the  second  folio. 

Malokb. 
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Enter  the. Duchess  of  Gloster^  in  a  white  sheets 
with  papers  pinrid  upon  her  back,  her  feet  bare, 
and  a  taper  burning  in  her  hand\ .  Sir  Johit 
Stanley,  a  Sheriff,  and  Officers. 

SsRr.  So  please  your  grace,  we'll  take  her  from 

the  sheriff. 
*  Glo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  lives;  let  her  pass 

by^ 
DucH.    Come  you,   my  lord,   to  see  my  open 

shame  ? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.    Look,  how  they 

gaze ! 

*  See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 

*  And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee ! 
'  Ah,  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks ; 

'  And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  my  shame. 
And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell ;  forget  this  grief. 

DucM.  Ah,  Gloster,  teach  me  to  forget  myself: 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wtfe. 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
'  Methinks,  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
MuFd  up  in  shame  ^,  with  papers  on  my  back ; 

*  And  follow*d  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 

*  To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet  *  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 

And,  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh. 
And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 

*  Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  shamefril  yoke  ? 

^  No,  stir  not,  &c.]     In  the  original  play  thns : 
I  charge  you  for  your  lives,  stir  not  a  foot ; 
Nor  offer  once  to  draw  a  weapon  here. 
But  let  them  do  their  office  as  they  should."    Malons. 
7  Maird  up  in  shame,]     Wrapped  up^  bundled  up  in  disgrace  i 
alluding  to  the  sheet  of  penance.    Johnson. 
•  •  — deep- PET — '\    i.  e.  dee^etched.-   So,  in  Kine  Henry  V.: 
'    '  "  Whose  blood  isj^^  from  fathers  of  war-proof.** 

Stbbtens. 


ft 
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*  TrmiF^st  thou,  that  e'er  FU  look  upmi  the  worid; 

*  Or  count  them  happy,  that  engoy  the  sun  ? 

^  No ;  dark  shail  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day; 

*  To  think  upon  my  pomp,  ^all  be  my  hell. 
Sometime.  Ill  say,  I  am  duke  Humphrey's  wife  ;, 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land : 

Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  such  a  prince  he  was. 
As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess, 

*  Was  made  a  wonder,  and  a  pointing*8tock. 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 

But  be  thou  mild,,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame : 

Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 

Hang  over  thee,  aa,  sure,  it  shortly  will. 

For  Suffolk^ — he  that  can  do  all  in  all 

'  With  her,  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all, — 

And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest» 

Have  all  lim'd  bu^es  to  betray  thy  wings. 

And,,  fly  thou  how  thou  canst,  they^U  tangle  thee : 

^  But  fear  not  thou>  until  thy  foot  be  snar*d, 

*  Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

*  Gzo.  Ah,  NeU,  forbear;  thou  aimest  ail  awry ; 

*  I  must  offend,  before  I  be  attainted : 

*  And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes, 

^  And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 

*  All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe  \ 

*  So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 

'  Would*st  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  reproadi  ? 
^  Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip*d  away, 
'  Bat  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 

*  Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet  ^  gentle  Nell : 
^  I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience ; 

9  —  any  scatrii}  ScMe  is  A«fw,  or  mMtief.  Chaucer, 
SptBMr,  and  all  oar  aacient  writan,  are  freqoant  in  their  uae  of 
tm  waid.    STaBVEna. 

It  is  still  used  in  Sootlaad.    Bosvbliu 

'  Thy  gveatesi  bel|^  n  qin€t»}  The  poet  has  net  endeavonsEl 
to  raise  mncb  compasiiqe  tor  the  DuehaM,  vflw  Badocdaiiffns  but 
whatabe  had  deserved.    Johnson, 
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*TfaBM^«<rdsS)s?wi(tiideir^viU1ieqqidiIf  worn.   > 

jB/2/^r  a  Heralds 

Her.  I  summon  your  grace   to    im  majesty's 
parliament^  h&tden  at  Botfy  the  fimb  Of  this  nn9 

Gxo.  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein  be- 
Ibrel  ' 

This  is  close  dealing*— Well,  I  will  be  there. 

.    [£»nV  Herald: 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave : — and,  matter  sheriA^ 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  oom mission. 
^  SasB.  Ant  please  your  grace,  here  my  ootti- 
mission  stays : 
'  And  sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 

*  To  take  her  with  him  to  the  isle  of  Man. 

*  Glo.  Must  you,  sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here  ? 
'  Srjiy.  So  am  I  givte  in  charge^  may't  pleate 

yourgraee. 
Glo.  Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well :  the  world  may  laugh  again  ^ ; 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her.     And  so,  sir  John,  f^ewelL 

DvcH.  What  gone,  my  lord ;  and  bid  me  not 

fairewell  ? 
'  Glo.  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  speak. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Servants. . 
'  Duca*  Art  thou  gone  too  ?  *  All  comfort  go 
with  thee ! 

*  For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is — death ; 

*  Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  Imve  been  afear'd, . 

*  Because  I  wished  this  world's  eternity.--^ 

*  Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  hence ; 

*  I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  fitvour, 

*  Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded, 

*  — •tto'vverid  may  laagh  i^n  x]    That  is,  The  worid  may 
look  again  fafomMy  upon  me^    J^MtmoK. 
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*  Stak.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  isle  of  Man ; 

*  There  to  be  used  according  to  your  state. 

'  DucH.  That's  bad  enough,  for  I   am  but  re- 
proach : 

*  And  shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully  ? 

*  Stan.  Like  to  a  duchess,  and  duke  Humphrey's 

lady, 

*  According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  used. 

'  DucH.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare ; 
^  Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame  ^ ! 
'  Sher.  It  is  my  office ;  and,  madam,  pardon 
me. 
- .  *  DucH.    Ay,   ay,   farewell ;    thy  office   is  dis- 
charged.— 
'  Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go  ? 

*  iSr^j\r. .  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off 

this  sheet, 
^  And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

'  DucH.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with  my 
sheet : 

*  No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes, 

*  And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  can. 

*  Go,  lead  the  way ;  I  long  to  see  my  prison  ^. 


3  —  CONDUCT  of  my  shame !]    i.  e.  conductor.  So,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet : 

"  Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide/* 
Again: 

.  "  And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  .my  conduct  now."    Stbevens. 
4—1  long  to  see  my  prison.]    This  impatience  of  a  high 
spirit  is  very  natural.     It  w  not  so  dreadful  to  be  imprisoned,  as  it 
is  desirable  in  a  state  of  disgrace  to  be  sheltered  from  the  scorn 
of|nftzef8.    Johnson. 

Tliis  is  one  of  those  touches  that  certainly  came  from  the  band 

of  Shakspeare ;  for  these  words  are  not  in  the  old  play.  Malons. 

Rowe,  in  Tamerlane,  has  put  a  similar  sentiment  in  the  montk 

of  Bajazet: 

"  Come,  1^  me  to  my  dungeon ;  plunge  n 
"  Deep  from  the  hated  sight,  of  man  and^y ; 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

The  Abbey  at  Burjr. 

Enter  to  the  Parliament,  King  Henry,  Queen 
MarojIrbt,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk,  York, 
Buckingham,  and  Others. 

*  K.  Hen.  I  muse^,  my  lord  of  Glost'er  is  not 

come : 

*  Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man,  • 

*  Whatever  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Can  you  not  see  ?  or  will  you  notobr 

serve 

*  The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance  ? 

*  With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself; 

*  How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 

*  How  proud,  how  peremptory  ^  and  unlike  him- 

self ? 

*  We  know  the  time,  since  he  was  mild  and  affa- 

ble; 

*  And,  if  we'  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look, 

*  Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 

*  That  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submission : 
'  But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  morn, 

*  When  everyone  will  give  the  time  of  day, 

*  He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 

*  And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 

*  Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 

*  Small  curs  are  not  regarded,  when  they  grin  ; 

■ 

"  Where,  under  covert  of  the  friendly  darkness, 
^  My  soul  may  brood,  at  leisure,  o*er  its  anguish.*' 

3o8WBLL1 

^  I  muse,]     i.  e.  I  wonder.    So>  in  Macbeth  : 

"Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends.** 

Stbbybms. 
^  *~  peT6mptorv,]     Old*  copy,  redundantly  : 


«• 


101*  peremptory*— .**    Stbkv^nb. 
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But  great  men  tremble,  when  the  lion  roars ; 
And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
First,  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent ; 
And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount. 
Me  seemeth  ^  then,  it  is  no  policy, — 
Respecting  what  a  lencorous  mind  he  bears. 
And  his  advantage  following  your  decease, — 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  pezs(m» 
Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  coundL 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts  ; 
And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 
Tis  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  follow  him. 
Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden. 
And  choke  the  herbs  fcnr  want  of  husbandry. 
The  reverent  care,  I  bear  unto  my  lord. 
Made  me  collect  ^  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
If  it  be  fond  %  call  it  a  woman's  fear ; 
Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I  will  subscribe  and  say — I  wrong'd  the  duke. 
My  lord  of  Suffolk, — ^Buckingham, — and  York,— 
Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can  ; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  e£Eectual. 
*  SuF.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this 
duke ; 
'  And,  had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  think,  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale  \ 

7  Me  seemeth-—]    That  is,  it  ieemeth  to  nte^  a  word  more 
iprammatical  than  methinks^  which  has,  I  know  not  how,  intruded 
into  it6  place.    Johnsok.  . 
•  —  collect — ']    i.  e.  assemble  by  observation.    Stebvens. 
9  If  it  be  FOVD,]    i.  e.  weak,  foolish.    So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

**  *Tnjbnd  to  wail  inevitable  stfokea.*' 
Again,  in  limon  of  Athens : 

*'  Why  dojbnd  men  expose  themselves  to  battle  ?'* 

Stbevbns. 
I  •^ywr  grace's  tale.]  Suffolk  uses  highness  Bnd  grace  promis* 
cnously  to  the  Queen.    Majesty  waa  not  the  settled  title  till  the 
time  of  King  James  tbe  First.    Josksow 
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^  The  ducheaS)  by  his  saboraation, 

^  Upon  my  Ufe^  b^an  her  devilish  practiceB : 

^  Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  thoBe  huitB, 

*  Yet,  by  reputmg  of  his  high  descent  ^ 

*  (As  next  the  king,  he  was  successive  heir,) 

*  And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, 

*  Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess, 

*  By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall. 
Smooth  runs  the  water,  where  the  ta-ook  is  deep ; 

*  And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 
No,  no,  my  sovereign ;  Gloster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

*  Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 

*  Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done  ? 

York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 

*  Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm, 

*  For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it  ? 

*  By  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

*  Buck.  Tut !  these  are  petty  faults  to  faults  un- 

known, 

*  Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  duke 

Humphrey. 

*  K.  Hen.  My  lords,  at  once :  The  care  you  have 

of  us, 

*  To  nu>w  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 
"*  Is  worthy  praise :  But  shall  I  speak  my  conscience  ? 

*  Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 

*  From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person, 

*  As  is  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove  : 

**  The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild ;  and  too  well  given^ 

^  Yet,  by  rbputino  of  his  high  descent,]  Thus  the  old  cojnr. 
Hie  Bodem  editors  md-^ir/iea/tii/gf.  "  Reputing  of  his  hi^ 
descent,'*  is  valuing  himself  upon  it.  The  same  woid  occnn  in 
the  5th  Act : 

*'  And  in  my  conicience  do  repiUe  his  grac^*'  &c. 

SmrBNB. 
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*  To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah,  what's  more  dangerous  than  this 

fond  affiance ! 

*  Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd^ 

*  For  he's. disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 

^  Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 

*  For  he's  inclined  as  are  the  ravenous  wolves, 

*  Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit  ? 

*  Take  heed,  my  lord ;  the. welfare  of  us  all 

*  Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 

Enter  Somerset. 

*  8oM.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 
K.  Hen.  Welcome,  lord  Somerset.    What. news 

from  France  ? 
'  SoM.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 
'  Is  utterly  bereft  you ;  all  is  lost. 
K.  Hen.  Cold  news,  lord  Somerset :  But  God's 

will  be  done ! 
York.  Cold  news  for  me  ^ ;  for  I  had  hope  of 
France, 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
"*  Thus.are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 

*  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away : 

*  But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  *  ere  long, 

*  Or. sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.  [A^ide. 

Enter  Gloster. 

*  Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king  ! 

3  Cold  news  for,  me ;  &c.]  These  two  lines  York  had  spoken 
before  in  the  first  Act  of  this  play.  He  is  now  meditating  on  his 
disappointment,  and  comparing  his  former  hopes  with  his  present 
loss.    Steevens. 

4  —  this  6BAB— ]  Gear  was  a  general  word  for  things  or 
matters.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  story  of  Kin&;  Darius,  an  interlude,  1565 : 
"  Wyll  not  yet  this  gere.  be  amended, 
Nor  your  sinful  acts  corrected  ?  "     Stbbvevb. 
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Pardon  my  liege,  that  I  have  staid  so  long.    ' 
SuF.  Nay,  Gloster,  know,  that  thou  art  come  to6 
soon, 

*  Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art : 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Glo.  Well,  Suffolk's  duke  ^,  thou  shalt  not  see  me 
blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest ; 

*  A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted.  . 

*  The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud, 

*  As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign : 
Who  can  accuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ?  ' 

York.  'Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes 
of  France, 
And,  being  protector,  stayed  the  soldiers'  pay; 
By  means  whereof,  his  highness  hath  lost  France.  ' 
Glo.  Is  it  but  thought  so  ?  What  are  they  that 
think  it  ? 

*  I  never  robb'd  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 

'  Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 

'  So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watch'd  the  night, — 

*  Ay,  night  by  night, — in  studying  good  for  Eng- 

land ! 

*  That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
'  Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use, 

^  Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial  day ! 

'  No !  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 

^  Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons. 


^  Well,  Suffolk,  TBT — ']  Yet  was  added  in  the  second  Mio. 
Mr.  Malone  reads — 

'<  Well,  Suffolk's  duke;'  &c. 

But  this  is,  perhaps,  too  respectful  an  address  irom  an  adrer- 
saiy.  The  reading  of  the  second  folio  is,  in  my  opinion,  prefer- 
able, though  the  authority  on  which  it  is  founded  cannot  -De  as- 
certained.   Stebybwb. 

The  fint  folio  has— '<  Well,  Suflblk,  thou-^r  The  defect  of 
the  metre  shows  that  the  word  was  omitted,  which  I  hare  sup- 
plied firom  the  old  play.  ^  Malone.  - 
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*  Have  I  diqMiiBed:to  the  gBaviaaas, 

*  Aod  never  ask'd  foot  restitation. 

*  Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so 

much. 

*  Glo.  I  say  nomore  than  truths  so  help  me  Qod  ! 
York.  In  your  protectorship,  you  did  devise 

Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  beaid  of. 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny. 

Glo.  Why,  'tis  well  knovm,  that  whiles  I  was 
protector. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 

*  For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  teais, 

*  And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fEudt. 

*  Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 

^  Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleec'd  poor  pasaengsn^ 
'  I  never  gave  them  cdndign  punishment : 
^  Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortur'd 
'  Above  the  felon,  or  what  trespass  else. 

*  Sup.  My  lord,  these  fiaulte  are  easy  ^  quickly 

answered : 
'  Sut  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge, 
^  Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 

*  I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name ; 

*  And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 

*  To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 

*  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  special 

hope, 
^  That  you  will  dear  yourself  from  all  suspects  ^ ; 

^  —these  fkults  are  £iLSY,]  Easy  is  slight^  inconsiderable^  aa 
in  other  pMsages  of  tins  author.    Johkbom. 

See  Tol.  xvi.  p.  209,  n.  5.    Boswbll. 

The  word,  no  doubt,  neaoB— «ajt'/y.    Ritsok. 

TliiB  explaimtion  is,  I  heliefe,  the  tme  one.  Etug  is  ao  adjec- 
ioft  used  adverbially.    Stbstbvs. 

"7  «.  ftom  all  80SPBCT8 ;]  The  Mjo  reads— ^nopfiiee.  The 
enendation  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Steevens.  The  corrospswdiag 
line  iu  the  original  puy  stanch  thus : 

**  Good  oacle,  obey  to  dus arrest; 

<'  I  have  no  doubt  but  thou  shalt  danr thyself.*   Mamiib. 
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My  conscience  tells  me,  you  are  innocent. 

Glo.  All,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dangerous! 

*  \%tue  is  chok*d  with  foul  ambition, 

*  And  charity  cfaasM  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 

*  Foul  subornation  is  predominant, 

*  And  eqmty  eadTd  your  highness*  land. 

*  I  know,  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life ; 

^  And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 

'  And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 

^  I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness : 

'  But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play ; 

*  For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  perils 

*  Win  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 

^  Beaufort^s  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart  s  ma- 
lice, 
'  And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  hb  stormy  hate ; 
'  Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
^  The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 
'  And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 
'  Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck*d  back, 

*  By  false  accuse  ®  doth  level  at  my  life:^« 

'  ^d  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 

*  Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head ; 

*  And  with  your  best  endeavour,  have  stirr'd  up 

*  My  liefest  *  Kege  to  be  mine  enemy :— • 

^  Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together, 

*  Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles, 

'  I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 
^  Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 

.  So»  in  a  foUoidng  soroe : 

**  If  my  suspect  be  felse,  forgire  me,  God  !  "  .  Stbbtbmi • 
^  *-  accuse—-]     i.  e.  accusation.    Stsbybits. 
9  •—  liefest—]     Is  dearest,    Jormsow. 
So,  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  Sc  ii, : 

"  — —  Madam,  my  Bg^ 

••  For  God's  dear  love,"  &c 
Again,  c.  ii. : 

•* Fly,  oh  my  Sefitsi  loid." 

See  p.  16S,  n.  5.    Malonb. 
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*  The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  affected,—    - 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

*  Cab.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable : 
^  If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 

*  From  treason's  secret  knife,  and  traitors'  rage, 

*  Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 

*  And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 

*  Twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace.    * 
SvF.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here, ' 

'  With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  cpuch'd,  « 

^  As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 

^  False  allegations  to  overthrow  his  state  ?    . 

^  Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide: 
Glo.  Far  truer  spoke,  than  meant:  I  lose,  in* 
deed ; — 

*  Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false !    - 

*  And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 
Buck.  He'll  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  here  all 

day : — 
^  Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

'  Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him 

sure. 
Glo.    Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his 
crutch. 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body : 

*  Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 

*  And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first* 

*  Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false  * !  ah,  that  it  were !   • 

*  For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

[Exeunt  Attendants  with  Gloster.. 
K.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wbdoms  seem* 
eth  best, 

'  Ah,  that  my  fear  were  ficdse!  &c.]  The  variation  is  here 
worth  noting.  In  the  original  play,  instead  of  thoie  two  lines,  we 
have  the  ibuowinflr : 

**  Farewell  my  sovereim ;  long  ma/st  thou  enjoy 
'  "  Thy  father's  happy  days,  free  from*  annoy ! "    'Malovb» 
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Do,  or  undo,  as  if  onrself  were  here. 

'   Q.  Mar.  What,  w31  your  highness  leave  the  par- 
liament ? 
/jf.  -Hem  Ay,  Margaret^;  my  heart  is  drown'd 
with  grief, 

*  Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes ; 

*  My  body  round  engirt  with  misery ; 

*  For  what's  more  miserable  thcin  discontent  ? — 

*  Ah,  uncle  Humphrey !  in  thy  face  I  see 
^  The  map  of  honour  ^,  truth,  and  loyalty ; 

.*  And  yet,  good  Humphrey^  is  the  hour  to  come, 

*  That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  false,  or  fear'd  thy  faith, 

*  What  lowering  star  now  envies  thy  estate, 

*  That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  out  queen, 

*  Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 

*  Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong: 

*  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

*  And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays  ^ 

*  Ay,  Margaret ;  kcJ]  Of  this  speech  the  only  traces  in  the 
qvarto  are  the  following  lines.  In  the  King's  speech  a  line  seems 
to  be  lost : 

C^een.  What,  will  yonr  highness  leave  the  parliament? 
King.  Yea,  Margaret ;  my  heart  is  kiil'd  with  grief; 


*'  Where  I  may  sit,  and  sigh  in  endless  moan, 
'*  For  who's  a  traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none.** 
If,  therefore,  according  to  the  conjecture  already  suggested, 
these  plays  were  originally  the  composition  of  another  author,  the 
speech  before  us  belongs  to  Shakspenre.  It  is  observable  that 
one  of  the  expressions  in  it  is  found  in  his  Richard  11.  and  in  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece ;  and  in  perusing  the  subsequent  lines  one  can- 
not help  recollecting  the  trade  which  his  father  has  by  some  been 
stfppoded  to  have  fcSlowed.    Malokb. 

'  The  MAP  of  honour,]    In  King  Richard  II.  if  I  remember 
right,  we  have  the  same  words.    Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece : 
**  Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death.**    Malonb. 
4  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays,}  But  how 
can  it  stray  when  it  is  bound?    The  poet  certainly  intended  when 
it  strives  ;  i.  e.  when  it  struggles  to  get  loose.    And  so  he  else* 
where  emfdoys  this  word.    Thirx^bt. 
VOL.  XVIII.  Jt 
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*  Bearing  it  to  .the  bkxxly  slaughter-house ; 

*  Even  SO)  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 

*  And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

*-  Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  .one  went, 

*  And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darUng^s  loss ; 

*  Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster's  case, 

*  With  sad  unhelpful  tears ;  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 

*  Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good ; 

*  So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 

^  His  fortunes  I  will  weep  ;  and,  'twixt  each  groan, 

*  Say — Who's  a  trait  or?  Gloster  he  is  none.    [Exit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Free  lords  ^,  cold  snow  melts  with  the 
sun's  hot  beams. 

*  If  enry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  af&irs, 

*  Too  full  of  foolish  pity :  and  Gloster's  show 

*  Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile  . 

*  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers ; , 


This  emendation  is  admitted  by  the  succeeding  editors,  and  I 
bad  once  put  it  in  the  text.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  beliere 
that  in  this  passage,  as  in  many,  there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
that  the  poet  had  at  once  before  him  a  butcher  carrying  a  calf 
bound,  and  a  botcher  driving  a  calf  to  the  slaughter,  and  beating 
him  when  he  did  not  keep  the  path.  Part  of  the  line  was  sug- 
gested by  one  image,  and  part  by  another,  so  that  strive  is  the 
best  word,  but  stray  is  the  right.    Johnson. 

There  needs  no  alteration.  It  is  common  for  butchers  to  tie  a 
T6pe  or  halter  about  the  neck  of  a  calf  when  they  take  it  away 
from  the  breeder's  farm,  and  to  beat  it  gently  if  it  attempts  to 
stfay  from  the  direct  nmd.  The  Duke  of  Gloster  is  borne  away 
like  the  calf,  that  is,  he  is  taken  away  upon  his  feet ;  but  he  is 
not  carried  away  as  a  burthen  on  horseback,  or  upon  men's  shonl- 
dersy  or  in  their  hands.    Tollet. 

J  Pass  lords,  &c.]  By  this  she  means  (as  may  be  seen  by  the 
aeauel)  you,  who  are  not  bound  up  to  such  precise  regards  of  re- 
ligion as  is  the  King;  but  are  men  of  the  world,  and  luiow  how  to 
live.    Warburton 

So,  in  Twelfth-Night : 

^  And  the^fe  maids  that  weave,'*  &c. 

Again,  in  Milton : 

**  —  thou  goddess  fair  and  Jree^ 
In  heaven  yclep*d  Euphrosyne.'*    Stievbni. 


»• 
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*  Or  as  the  snake,  rolled  in  a  flowering  bank  ^ 

^  With  shining  checkered  sloughy  doth  sting  a  child> 

*  That  for  the  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent. 

*  Believe  me,  lords,  were  none,  more  wise  than  I, 

*  (And  yet,  herein,  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good,) 
'  This  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  wotldy 

'  To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

*  Car.  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy ; 

*  But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death : 

*  Tis  meet  be  be  condemned  by  course  of  law. 

*  SuF.  But,  in  my  mind  that  were  no  policy : 

*  The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life ; 

*  The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life ; 

*  And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument, 

*  More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 

*  York.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have 

him  die. 

*  SuF.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  L 

*  York,  ^lls  York  that  hath  more  reason  for  his 

death  ^. — 
^  But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of  Suf- 
folk,— 

*  Say,  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls,*^ 

*  Wer't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  set 

*  To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 

^  -^  IN  a  flowering  bank,]  i.  e.  in  the  flowere  growing  on  a 
bank.  Some  of  the  modem  editions  read  unnecessarily— on  a 
flowering  bank.     Malonb. 

7  Tis  York  that  hath  more  reason  for  his  deaths]  Why  York  had 
more  reason  than  the  rest  for  desiring  Humphrey's  death,  is  not 
very  clear ;  he  had  only  decided  the  deliberation  about  the  regency 
of  France  in  favour  of  Somerset.    Johnson. 

York  had  more  reason,  because  Duke  Humphrey  stood  between 
him  and  the  crown,  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  the  ter- 
mination of  his  ambitious  views.    So,  p>  251 : 

**  For  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 

"  And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.*"     Stebvbns. 

See  Sir  John  Fenn*s  Observatiops  on  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's 
death,  in  the  collection  of  The  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

HjINLBY. 

r2 
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*  As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  protector  ? 
Q.  MdR.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure  of 

death. 
'  SuF.  Madam,  'tis  true :  And  wer*t  not  madness 
then, 

*  To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 

*  Who  being  accused  a  crafty  murderer, 

*  His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over, 
'  Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 

'  No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 

*  By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 

*  Before  his  chaps  be  stain'd  with  crimson  blood ; 

*  As  Humphrey,  proved  by  reasons,  to  my  liege 
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*  No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox. 
By  nature  proved  an  enemy  to  the  flock. 
Before  his  chaps  be  stain'd  with  crimson  blood ; 
Ab  Humphrey,  prov*d  by  reasons,  to  my  liege.]    The  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker  is  not  hard  to  be  discovered,  but  his  expression 
id  very  much  perplexed.    He  means  that  the  fox  may  be  lawfully 
killed,  as  being  known  to  be  by  nature  an  enemy  to  sheep,  even 
before  he  has  actually  killed  them ;  so  Humphrey  may  be  pro- 
perly destroyed,  as  being  prov*d  by  arguments  to  oe  the  King's 
enemy,  before  he  has  committed  any  actual  crime. 

Some  may  be  tempted  to  read  treasons  for  reasons^  but  the 
drift  of  the  argument  is  to  show  that  there  may  be  reason  to  kill 
him  before  any  treason  has  broken  out.    Johksok. 

This  passage,  as  Johnson  justly  observes,  is  perplexed,  but  the 
perplexity  arises  .from  an  error  that  ought  to  be  corrected,  which 
It  may  be  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter.  What  is  it  that 
Humphrey  proved  by  reasons  to  the  Kmg? — This  line,  as  it  stands, 
is  absolutely  nonsense :— But  if  we  read  Humphrey's^  instead  of 
Humphrey^  and  reason  instead  of  reasons,  the  letter  s  having  been 
transferred  through  inadvertency  from  one  word  to  tlie  other,  the 
jneaning  of  Suffolk  will  be  clearly  expressed ;  and  if  we  enclose 
also  the  third  line  in  a  parenthesis,  the  passage  vdll  scarcely  re- 
quire either  explanation  or  comment : 

**  No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
"  By  nature  proved  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 
"  (Before  his  chaps  be  stain'd  with  crimson  blood) 
"  As  Humphrey's  prov'd  by  reason  to  my  liege.**  . 
Suffolk's  arp;ument  is  this :— -As  Humphrey  is  the  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  it  is  as  imprudent  to  make  him  protector  to  the  King, 
as  it  would  be  to  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold ;  and  as  we 
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*  And  do  not  stand  on  quillets  hovr  to  slajrhiin : 
'  Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty, 

^  Sleeping,  or  walking,  'tis  no  matter  how, 
^  So  he  be  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deceit 

*  Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit  ^ 

*  Q.  Mar.  Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  'tis  resolutely 

spoke. 

*  SuF.  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done ; 

*  For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant : 

*  But,  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue,— 

*  Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 

^  And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe,^* 

kill  a  fox  before  he  has  actually  worried  any  of  the  sheep^  bei- 
cause  we  know  that  by  nature  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  flock,  so  we 
should  get  rid  of  Humphrey,  because  we  know  that  he  must  be 
by  reason  an  enemy  to  the  King.     M.  Mason. 

As  seems  to  be  here  used  for  Uke.    Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  with 
some  probability.  As  Humphreys  prov'd,  &c.     In  the  original 
play,  instead  of  these  lines,  we  have  the  following  speech  : 
"  Suf,  And  so  think  I,  madam  ;  for  as  you  know, 
**  If  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death, 
**  Duke  Humphrey  then  would  look  to  be  our  king. 
**  And  it  may  be,  oy  policy  he  works, 
**  To  bring  to  pass  the  thing  which  now  we  doubt. 
**  The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb ; 
*^  But  if  we  take  him  ere  he  doth  the  deed, 
"  We  should  not  question  if  that  he  should  live. 
''  No,  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
"  Lest  that  in  living  he  offend  us  more.'*     Malone. 
Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  Humphrey  is  an  enemy  by  his. 
nature  like  the  wolk,  reasons  or  arguments  Kave  been  adduced 
which  put  it  equally  beyond  doubt.    Boswell. 
9  —  for  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  MATES  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit.]    "  Mates 
him  "  means — that  first  puts  an  end  to  his  moving.    To  mate  is  a 
term  in  chess^  used  when  the  King  is  stopped  from  moving,  and 
an  end  put  to  the  game.    Pbrct. 

Mates  him,  means  confounds  him  ;  from  amatir  or  mater^  Fr. 
To  mate  is  no  term  in  chess.  Check  mate,  the  term  alluded  to» 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Persian  schah  mat ;  the  king  is  killed. 

RiTSON, 

To  mate^  I  believe,  means  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  our 
author's  plays,  to  confound  or  destroy ;  from  matar^  Span,  to  kill. 
See  voL  xi.  p.  243>  n.  5.    Malone. 
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*  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  pfiest  ^ 

*  Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of 

Suffolk, 

*  Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest : 

*  Say,  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed  % 

*  And  I'll  provide  his  executioner, 

*  I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

*  SuF.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy 

doing. 

*  Q.  Mar.  And  so  say  L 

*  York.  And  I :  and  now  we  three  ^  have  spoke  it, 

*  It  skills  not  ^  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

^  Mess.  Great  lords  ^  from  Ireland  am  I  come 
amain, 

1  •.  I  will  be  his  priest.]  I  will  be  the  attendant  on  his  last 
scene ;  I  will  be  the  last  man  whom  he  will  see.    Johnson. 

*  -—and  censure  well  the  deed  J  That  is,  approve  the  deed, 
judge  the  d^ed  good,    Jobn^on. 

3  —we  THREE — ']  Surely  the  word  three  should  be  omitted. 
The  verse  is  complete  without  it : 

^  And  so  say  I, 

'•  And  I :  and  now  we  have  spoke  it — ." 
But  the  metre  of  these  plays  scarce  deserves  the  reformation 
which  it  too  frequently  requires.     Stebvbns. 

4  It  skills  not — ']     It  is  of  no  importance.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Sir  T.  More*s  Utopii^  translated  by  R.  Robinson,  1624* : 
'<  I  will  describe  to  you  one  or  other  of  them,  for  U  skiUeth  not 
greatly  which."    Malonb. 

s  Great  lords,  &c.]  1  shall  subjoin  this  speech  as  it  stands  in 
the  quarto : 

**  Madam,  1  bring  you  news  from  Ireland, 
"  The  wild  Onele,  my  lord,  is  up  in  arms. 
'•  With  troops  of  Irish  kernes,  that  uncontrolPd 
**  Doth  plant  themselves  within  the  English  pale, 
"  And  bum  and  spoil  the  country  as  they  go." 
Surely  here  is  not  i^n  imperfect  exhibition  qf  the  lines  in  the 
folio,  hastily  taken  down  in  the  theatre  by  the  ear  or  in  short- 
hand, as  I  once  concurred  with  others  in  thinking  to  be  the  case. 
We  have  here  an  original  and  distinct  draught ;  so  that  we  must 
be  obliged  to  maintain  that  Shakspeare  wrote  t»o  plays  on  the 
present  subject,  a  hasty  sketch,  and  a  more  finished  performance ; 
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'  To  signify— 'that  ret^ds  there  are  up, 
'  And  put  the  En^hmen  unto  the  sword : 

*  Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  lietime, 

*  Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable ; 

*  For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

^  Car.  a  breach,  that  craves  a  quiclc  expedient 
stop*! 

*  What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

*  York.  That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither : 

*  'Tis  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed ; 

*  Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 

'  SoM.  If  York,  with  all  his  fietr-fet  policy, 

*  Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me, 

*  He  never  would  have  stud  in  France  so  long. 

*  York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast  done : 

*  I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes, 

*  Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home, 

*  By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost. 

*  Show  me  one  scar  character 'd  on  thy  skin : 

*  Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole,  do  seldom  win. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Nay  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a 

raging  fire, 

*  If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with :— * 

*  No  more,  good  York ; — sweet  Somerset,  bestiH;— 
^  Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent  thef  e,, 

*  Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  his. 
York.  What,  worse  than  naught  ?  nay,  then  a 

shame  take  all  I 
'  SoM.  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wish^est 
shame ! 

*  Car.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 

*  The  uncivil  Kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms,. 

*  And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen : 
'  To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 

or  else  must  acknowledge,  that  he  formed  the  piece  before  ua  on 
a  foundation  laid  by  another  writer.    Malohb. 
6  —  sxpBDiBNT  stop !]    i.  c.  ex|)jeditiou8.    So,  in  King  John : 
*'  His  marches  are  expedieni  to  this  town."    Stbbvbvs. 
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'  Collected  choi<;4j(>  ^fxftkt  Dftph  cowiity  sdihe, 
'  And  try  .your  bapftgainstrtJie  Irii^bmen  F 

9  YoRK^  I  will,  my  Iprd,  so  please  hi»  msgesty. 

*  SuF.  Why  our  s^utbprity  ;i$  his  consent ; 

*  And  what  we  dp  estabUsl^,  he  coafinns : 

^  Then,  noble  York,  t^^  thpa  this  task  in.  hand. 

'  York.  I  am  content:  Provide  n^e  soldiers,  lords, 
^  Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  af&irs. 
.  '  SuF*  A  chargci  lord  York,  that  I  will  see  per- 
formed ^ 
'  But  now  return  we  to  the  false  duke  Humphrey^ 

^  Car.  No  more  of  him :  for  I  will  deal  with  him, 
'  That  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 
'  And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent : 
'  Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event. 

*  York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days,  - 
'  At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers ; 

'  For  there  TU  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 
SuF.  I'll  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  York. 

*  York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful 

thoughts, 
^  And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution : 

*  Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be ;  or  what  thou  art 

*  Resign  to  death,  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying: 

*  Let  pale-fac*d  fear  keep  with  the  mean-bom  man, 

*  And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 

7  —  that  I  will  see  perform'd.]     In  the  old  play  this  office  is 
given  to  Buckingham : 

"  Queen,  ■  ■     my  lord  of  Buckingham, 
*'  Let  it  be  your  charge  to  muster  up  such  soldiets, 
**  As  shall  suffice  him  in  these  needful  ware. 

'*  Buck.  Madam,  I  will ;  and  levy  such  a  band 
'*  As  soon  shall  overcome  those  Irish  rebels  : 
"  But  York,  where  shall  those  soldiers  stay  for  thee  ? 
"  York.  At  Bristol  Til  expect  them  ten  days  hence. 
"  Buck.  Then  thither  shall  they  come,  and  so  farewell. 

''lExUBuckr' 
Here  again  we  have  a  very  remarkable  variatidn.    Malone. 
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*  Faster  than  spring-time  showers,  comes  thoo^t 

on  thought ; 
^  And  not  a  thought,  but  thinks  on  dignity. 

*  My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider, 

*  Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

*  Well,  nobles,  well,  'tis  politickly  done, 

*  To  ^end  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men : 

*  I  fear  nieyou  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 

*  Who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your 

hearts. 
Twas  men  I  lacked,  and  you  will  give  them  me : 

*  I  take  it  kindly ;  yet,  be  well  assur*d 

*  You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 
'  Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 

*  I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm, 

*  Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or  hell ; 

*  And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 

*  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head  ^ 

*  Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 

*  Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw  ^.  ^ 

'  Until  the  ooldbn  circuit  on  my  head,]     So,  in  Macbeth : 
*'  All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  rounds 
**  Which  fate  and  metaphpical  aid  doth  seem 
"  To  have  thee  croton'rf  withall." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  IL : 
■  a  sleep 

That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc*d 
So  many  English  kings.'*    M alone. 
9  -^  mad-bred  flaw,]    Flaw  is  a  sudden  violent  gust  of  wind. 

JoHMSON. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  stating  the  danger  of  leaving  the  port- 
holes of  a  ship  open,  mentions  "  The  Great  Harry,  Admirall  of 
England,  which  was  overset  and  sunke  at  Portsmouth,  with  her 
captain,  crew,  and  the  most  part  of  his  com|)anv  drowned  in  a  * 
goodly  summer's  day  with  a  Utile  JUttoe  of  mna,  for  that  her 
ports  were  all  open  ;  and  making  a  small  hole,  by  them  entered 
her  destruction ;  where,  if  they  had  been  shut,  no  wind  could 
have  hurt  her,  especially  in  that  place."  Observations  on  a  Voyage 
to  the  South  Sea,  A«  D.  159S,  London  1622,  p.  6.  I  have  tran-^ 
scribed  this  passage  on  account  of  the  remarkable  affinity  of  the 
accident  recorded  in  it  to  the  unfortunate  loss  of  Admiral  Kem- 
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f  And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 

'  I  have  seduc*d  a  head-strong  Kentishman, 

'  John  Cade  of  Ashford, 

*  To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
'  Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

*  In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 

*  Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  Kernes ' ; 

*  And  fought  so  long^  till  that  his  thighs  with 

.    darts 

*  Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quiU'd  porcupine : 

*  And,  in  the  end  being  rescuM,  I  have  seen  him 

*  Caper  upright  like  a  wild  M6risoo  \ 

penfelt  in  1782,  by  the  oversetting  of  the  Royal  George  at  Spit- 
head,  which  wa»  occasioned  by  the  same  negtoct.    Blakbwat. 

'  —  a  troop  of  Kbrnbs;]  Kernes  were  light-armed  Irish 
jfbot-soldiers.     Stebvens. 

*  And  FOUGHT  80  long,]     Read — And Jight  so  long.    Ritsok. 

3  —.a  wild  M6risco,]  A  Moor  in  a  military  dancey  now 
called  Morris,  that  is,  a  Moorish  dance.    Johnson. 

In  Albion's  Triumph,  a  Masque,  1631,  the  seventh  entry  con- 
sists of  mimicks  or  MorUcos. 

Again,  in  Marston's  What  You  Will,  1607 : 
•*  Your  wit  skips  a  Morisco,** 

The  Morris^ance  was  the  Tripttdium  MaurUantcum,  a  kind 
of  hornpipe.  Junius  describes  it  thus  :  **  **  faciem  plerumqae 
iniiciunt  fuligine,  et  peregrinum  vestium  cultum  assumunty  qui 
ludicris  talibus  indulgent,  ut  Mauri  esse  videantur,  aut  e  longHis 
remotA  patri&  credantur  adrolasse,  atque  insolens  recreationis 
genus  advexisse." 

In  the  churchwardens*  accompts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's 
in  Abington,  Berkshire,  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  to  the  thirty-fourth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Mortice 
bells  are  mentioned.  Anno  1560,  the  third  of  Elizabeth,—'*  For 
two  dossin  of  Morres  bells."  As  these  appear  to  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  community,  we  may  suppose  this  diversion  was 
constantly  practised  at  their  public  festivals.  See  the  plate  of 
MorrU^ncers  at  the  end  of  The  First  Part  of  King  Heniy  IV. 
with  Mr.  Toilet's  remarks  annexed  to  it.    Stbbvbns. 

The  editor  of  the  Sad  Shepherd,  8vo.  1783,  p.  255,  mentions 
seeing  a  company  of  morrice-dancers  from  Abington,  at  Richmond 
in  Surrey,  so  late  as  the  summer  of  1788.  They  appeared  to  be 
making  a  kind  of  annual  circuit.     Rbbd. 

Morrice-dandngj  with  bells  on  the  legs,  is  common  at  this  day 
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*  Shaking  the  hloody  darts,  as  he  his  belk. 

*  Full  often,  like  a  shag-haired  crafty  Kerne  \ 

*  Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy ; 

*  And  undiscovered  come  to  me  again, 

*  And  given  me  notice  of  their  villaiilies. 

*  This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 

*  For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 

*  In  fiace,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble : 

*  By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 

*  How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 
'  Say,  he  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured ; 

*  I  know,  no  pain,  they  can  inflict  upon  him, 

<  Will  make  him  say — I  movM  him  to  those  arms. 

*  Say,  that  he  thrive,  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will,) 

'  Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 

*  And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd : 
'  For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 

'  And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me  ^.      [£«nV. 

in  Oxfordshire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  on  May-Day,  Holy- 
Thursday,  and  Whitsun-ales,  attended  by  the  fool,  or,  as  he  is 
generally  called,  the  'Squire,  and  also  a  lord  and  lady ;  the  latter 
most  probably  the  Maid  Marian  mentioned  in  Mr.  Toilet's  note  : 
**  nor  is  the  hobby-horse  forgot."     Harris. 

4  ^-  like  a  shao-hair'd  crafty  Kerne,]     See  vol.  xi.  p.  215, 
n.  8 ;  and  p.  16,  n.  3.    Malonb. 

^  For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  &c.]     Instead  of  this  couplet  we 
find  in  the  old  play  these  lines : 

"  And  then  Duke  Humphrey,  he  well  made  away, 
**  None  then  can  stop  the  light  to  England's  crown, 
*'  But  York  can  tame^  and  headlong  pull  them  down." 

Malohk. 
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SCENE  IP. 

Bury,    A  Room  in  the  Palacel 

Enter  certain  Murderers^  hastily. 

1  MuR.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk ;  let  him  know, 

*  We  have  despatched  the  duke,  as  he  coqtimapd^d. 

*  2  MuR.  O,  that  it  were  to  do ! — What  have  we 

done  ? 
"*  Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent  ? 

Enter  Suffolk. 

'  1  Mum.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

*  SuF.  Now,  sirs,  have  you 

*  Despatched  this  thing  ? 

*  1  MuR.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 
'  SuF.  Why,  that's  well  said.     Go,  get  you  to  my 

house ; 

*  I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 

'  The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand : — 
'  Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well, 
'  According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 

^  Scene  IL]    This  scene,  and  the  directions  concerning  it, 
stand  thus  in  the  quarto  edition : 

**  Then  the  curtaines  being  draxvne,  Duke  Humphrei^  is  dis^ 
covered  in  his  bedy  and  ttvo  men  lying  on  his  brest,  and  smothering 
him  in  his  bed.    And  then  enter  ike  Vuke  of  Suffblke  to  thenu 
*'  Suffi  How  now,  sire !  what,  have  you  dispatcht  him  ? 
**  One,  I,  my  lord :  he*8  dead,  I  warrant  you. 
**  Suff,  Then  see  the  cloathes,  laid  smooth  about  him  still, 
*'  That  when  the  king  comes,  he  may  perceive 
**  No  other,  but  that  he  dide  of  his  owne  accord. 
2.  "  All  things  is  handsome  now,  my  lord. 
"  ^Hff'  Then  draw  the  curtaines  againe,  and  get  you  gon, 
^'  And  you  shall  have  your  firme  reward  anon.*' 

«  [ExU  Murtherersr 
Stebvbns. 
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*  1  MuR.  Tis,  my  good  lord. 

*  SuF.  Away,  "be  gone !  •      [Ea^eunt  Murderers. 

» 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  M^rgj^ret^  Cardinal 
BsAUFORT,  SofMERSET,  Lords^  and  Others. 

*  K.  Hen.   Go,   call  our  uncle  to  our  presence 

straight ; 

*  Say,  we  intend  td  try  his  grace  to-day, 
^  If  he  be  guilty,  as  'tis  published. 

*  Sup.  FU  cidl  him  presently,  my  noble  lord. 

[Exit. 

*  K.  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places ; — And,  I  pray 

you  all, 

*  Proceed  no  straiter  gainst  our  uncle  Gloster, 
'  Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem, 

'  He  be  approv  d  in  practice  culpable. 

*  Q.  Mar.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  pre- 

vail, 

*  That  friultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman ! 

*  Pray  God,  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion ! 

*  K.  Hen.  I  thank  thee,  Margaret ;  these  words 

content  me  much  ^. — 

7  I  thank  thee^  Maeoaret  ;  &c.]     In  former  editions  : 
''  I  thank  thee,  NeU^  these  words  content  me  much." 

This  is  King  Henry*s  reply  to  his  wife  Margaret.    There  can  be 
no  reason  why  he  should  forget  his  own  wife's  name,  and  call  her 
Nell  instead  of  Margaret.    As  the  change  of  a  single  letter  sets 
all  right,  I  am  willing  to  suppose  it  came  from  his  pen  thus  : 
^'  I  thank  thee.     neU^  these  words  content  me  much." 

Theobald. 

It  has  been  observed  by  two  or  three  commentators,  that  it  is 
no  way  extraordinary  the  King  should  forget  his  wife*s  name,  as 
it  appears  in  no  less  than  three  places  that  she  forgets  it  herself 
calling  herself  Eleanor.  It  has  also  been  said,  that,  if  any  con- 
traction of  the  real  name  is  used,  it  should  be  Meg.  All  this  is 
very  true ;  but  as  an  alteration  must  be  made,  Theobald's  is  just 
as  good,  and  as  probable,  as  any  other.  I  have  therefore  retamed 
it,  and  wish  it  could  have  been  done  with  propriety  without  a 
note.    Rbbo. 

Though  the  King  could  not  well  forget  his  wife's  name^  either 
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Re-enter  Suffolk. 

*  How  now  ?  why  look'st  thou  pale  ?  why  trem- 

blest  thou  ? 
'  Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what  is  the  matter,  Suffolk  ? 
SuF.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord ;  Gloster  is  dead.  . 

*  Q.  Mar.  Marry,  God  forefend! 

*  Car.  God  s  secret  judgment : — I  did  dream  to- 

night, 

*  The  duke  was  dumb^  and  could  not  speak  a 

word.  \The  King  swoons. 

*  Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  lord  ? — Help,  lords !  the 

king  is  dead. 

*  SoM.  Rear  up  his  body ;  wring  him  by  the 

nose  ®. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Run,  go,  help,  help ! — O,  Henry,  ope 

thine  eyes ! 

*  SuF.  He  doth  revive  again ; — Madam,  be  pa- 

tient. 

*  K.  Hb^.  O  heavenly  God ! 

^  Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 
SuF.  Comfort,  my  sovereign!   gracious  Henry, 
comfort ! 


Shalcspeare  or  the  transcriber  might.  That  Ndt  is  not  a  mistake 
of  the  press  for  WM^  is  clear  from  a  subsequent  speech  of  the 
Queen's  in  this  scene,  where  Eleanor^  the  name  of  the  Duchess 
of  Gloster,  is  again  three  times  printed  instead  of  Margaret >  N9 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  proper  correction  should  be  made 
in  all  those  places,  and  not  here.    Malone. 

I  have  admitted  Mr.  Malone*8  correction ;  and  yet  must  re- 
mark, that  while  it  is  favourable  to  sense  it  is  injurious  to  metre* 

Stbbvbnts. 

'  Som,  Rear  up  his  body,  wring  him  by  the  nose.]  As  no- 
thing further  is  sfKiken  either  by  Somerset  or  the  Cardinal,  or  by 
any  one  else,  to  show  that  they  continue  in  the  presence,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  King's  swooning,  and  shp  out  unperceived.  The  next 
news  we  hear  of  the  Cardinal,  he  is  at  the  point  of  death. 

RlTSON. 
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K.  Hen.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  comfort 
me? 
Came  he  right  now  ^  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 

*  Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers ; 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 

'  By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast, 

*  Can  chase  away  the  first-conceived  sound  ? 

*  Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words. 

*  Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me  ;  forbear,  I  say ; 

*  Their  touch  affiights  me,  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 

'  Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 

'  Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 

'  Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding : — 

*  Yet  do  not  go  away ;— Come,  ba^isk, 

*  And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight ' : 

*  For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy ; 

*  In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Gloster's  dead. 

Q.  Mjr.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk  thus  ? 

*  Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 

*  Yet  he,  most  christian-like,  laments  his  death  : 

*  And  for  myself, — ^foe  as  he  was  to  me, 

*  Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 

*  Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  life, 

*  I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 

*  Look  pale  as  primrose,  with  blood-drinking  sighs  ^ 

9  ...  right  now — ]     Ju8t  now,  even  now.    Johnson. 
«  —  Come,  basilisk, 
And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight :]     So,  in  Albion*s 
England,  b.  i.  c.  iii. : 

" As  /Bsculap  an  herdsman  did  espie, 

"  That  did  with  easy  sight  enforce  a  basilisk  to  flye, 
**  Albeit  naturally  that  beast  doth  morther  with  the  eye.*' 

Rbbd. 
So,  Mantuanus,  a  writer  very  popular  at  thi9  time : 
Natus  in  ardentis  Libye  basiliscus  arena, 
Vnlnerat  aspectu,  luminibusque  nocet.     Malone. 
*  —  BLooo-DRiNKiNO  sighs,]     So,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this 
play.  Act  IV.  Sc.  IV. : 

**  And  stop  the  rising  of  Uood-sucktng  sighs.*'   Ste evens. 


^ 
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*  And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 

*  What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 

*  For  it  is  known,  we  were  but  hollow  friends ; 

*  It  may  be  judged,  I  made  the  duke  away : 

*  So  shall   my    name    with  slander's  tongue  be 

wounded, 

*  And  princes'  courts  be  fill'd  with  my  reproach. 

*  This  get  I  by  his  death  :  Ah  me,  unhappy ! 

*  To  be  a  queen,  and  crownM  with  infamy  ! 

*  K.  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Qoster^  wretched 

man! 
Q.  Mjr.  Be  woe  for  me  ^  more  wretched  thaii 
he  is. 
What,  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  face  ? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper,  look  on  me. 

*  What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf*  ? 


Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  —  dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood."    Malonb. 
s  Be  woe  for  me,]    That  \a.  Let  not  woe  be  to  thee  for  Glos- 
ter,  bat  for  me.     Johnson. 

4  What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf?]  This  alliir 
sion,  which  has  been  borrowed  bv  many  writers  from  the  Pro- 
yerhi  of  Solomon,  and  Psalm  Iviii.  may  receive  an  odd  illustra- 
tion from  the  following  passage  in  Gower  de  Confessione  Amantis, 
b.i.fol.  X. : 

A  serpent,  which e  that  aspidis 
Is  cleped,  of  his  kinde  hath  this, 
**  That  he  the  stone  noblest  of  all 
The  whiche  that  men  carbuncle  call, 
Bereth  in  his  heed  above  on  hight ; 
**  For  whiche  whan  that  a  man  by  slight 
**  (The  stone  to  wynne,  and  him  to  dante) 
'*  With  his  carecte  him  wolde  enchante, 
Anone  as  he  perceiveth  that. 
He  leyeth  dovone  his  one  eare  all  plat 
Unto  thegroundey  and  halt  U fasts 
'*  And  eke  Utat  other  eare  akfaste 
He  stoppeth  xmth  his  taiUe  so  sore 
That  he  the  xoordes,  lasse  nor  more^ 
Of  his  enchantement  ne  hereth  : 
And  in  this  wise  him  selfe  he  skiereth» 


« 


«< 
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*  Be^poisonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 
^  Is  all  thif  comfort  shut  in  Gloster^s  tomb  ? 

*  Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was^  ne'er  thy  joy : 

*  Erect  his  statue  then,  and  worship  it, 

*  And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sigQ^. 
Was  I,  fortius,  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea^; 

'  And  twice  by  aukward  wind  ^  from  England's  hank 
^  Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 
What  boded  this,  but  well-fidrewaming  wind 
Did  seem  to  say, — Seek  not  a  scorpion!s  nest, 

*  Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore  ? 

*  What  did  I  then,  but  cuis'd  the  gentle  gusts  %. 

*  And  he  that  loosed  them  from  their  brazen  caves ; 
*And  bid  them  blow  towards  Ekigland's  billed 

shore, 

*  Or  torn  our  stem  upon  a  dceadf  ul  rock  ? 

*  Yet  i£olus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 

*  But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee  : 

*  The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refiis'd  to  drowft  me ; 

*  Knowing,  that  thou  wouldfst  have  me  drown'd  on 

shore, 

*  With  tears  as  salt  as  sea  through  thy  unkindness : 

''So  that  he  hath  the  wordes  wayved, 

*'  And  thus  his  eare  is  nought  deceived.*' 
Shakspeare  has  the  same  allusion  in  Troilus  and  Ciessada-: 

*'  Have  ears  more  deafthvLH  adders^  to  the  voice 

"  Of  any  true  decision."     Stbbvbns. 
^  "—awkward  wind*—]      Thus  the  old  copy.     The  modern 
editors  read — adverse  winde,    Stsbvbvs. 

The  same  uncommon  epithet  is  applied  to  the- same  subject  by 
Marlow  in  his  King  Edward  11. : 

**  With  aukwsrdmodi^  and  with  sore  tempesta  driven 

"  To  fall  on  shore—." 
9d^  in  Dhq^on*s  Episde  from  IUohanl>  II.  to  Queen.  iMbsl! : 

'''And  undertook  to  travaile  dangerous  vwaies, 

**  Driven  by awkvMrd  vnnde and boistetoataeaa^" 

MM.OIIB. 

^  What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gevtle  gvat^J    I  believe 
we  should  read — **  bvitcutm  the'gcntle^puta.*''    Ml  MkdON. 

VOL.  XVIII.  S 
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*  The  splitting  rocks  -coVrd  in  the' sinking' sands  % 

*  And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides  ; 

*  Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 

*  Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret^. 
^  As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  clifis, 

*  When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 

*  I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm : 

*  And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 

*  My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 
■'*  I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 

*  A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds,-^ — 

*  And  threw  it  towards  thy  land  ; — the  sea  received 

it; 
**  And  so,  I  wish'd,  thy  body  might  my  heart : 

*  And  even  with  this,  I  lost  fmr  England's  view, 

*  And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart ; 
■^  And  caird  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 

*  For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 

'*  How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 
^  (The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy,) 

*  To  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanius.did, 


7  The  splitting  rocks,  &c.]  The  sense  seems  to  be  this. — 
*  The  rocks  hid  themselves  in  the  sands,  which  sunk  to  receive 
them  into  their  bosom/    Stbbvens. 

That  is^the  rocks»  whose  property  it  is  to  split,  shrunk  into  the 
sands,  and  would  not  dash  me,  &c.     M.  Mason. 
So,  in  Othello : 

"  Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling  winds, 
'*  The  g^tter*d  rocks,  and  congregated  sands^ 
"  Traitors  ensteep*d  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel, 
'*  As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
"  Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
"  The  divine  Desdemona."    Boswbll. 
^  Might  in  thv  palace  PERISH  Margaret.]     The  verb  f>eruh  is 
here  used  actively.    Thus,  in  Froissart*s  Chronicle,  cap.  ccclvi. : 
'*  Syr  Johan  Arundell  their  capitayne  was  there  p^ryfAeo.*'  Again, 
in  The  Maid*s  Tragedy,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
"  —  let  not  my  sins 
**  Perish  your  noUe  youth."    Stbbvens. 
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*  When  he  to  madduig  Dido,  would  unfold 

*  His  father's  acts,  commenc'd  in  burning  Troy  ^  ? 

*  Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  falne  like 

him*? 

*  Ah  me,  I  can  no  more !  Die,  Margaret ! 

*  For  Henry  weeps,  that  thou  dost  live  so  long. 


9  To  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanius  did. 
When  he  to  madding  Dido,  would  unfold 
His  father's  acts,  commenc*d  in  burning  Troy  ?]     Old  copf, 
'*  To  sit  and  watch  me,"  &c.    Stbsvens. 

The  poet  here  is  unquestionably  alluding  to  Virgil  (^neid  i.) 
but  he  strangely  blends  fact  with  fiction.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  Cupid  in  the  semblance  of  Ascanius,  who  sat  in  Dido's  lap, 
and  waft  fondled  by  her.  But  then  it  was  not  Cupid  who  related 
to  her  the  process  of  Troy's  destruction ;  but  it  was  ^neas  him- 
self who  related  this  history.  A^in,  how  did  the  supposed  Ascar 
nius  sit  and  inatch  her  ?  Cupid  was  ordered,  while  Dido  mis* 
takenly  caressed  him,  to  bewitch  and  infect  her  with  love.  To 
this  circumstance  the  poet  certainly  alludes ;  and,  unless  he  had 
wrote,  as  I  have  restored  to  the  text— 
*'  To  sit  and  faUch  me< 
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why  should  the  Queen  immediately  draw  this  inference— > 
''  Am  I  not  wiich*d  like  her  ?  "    Theobald. 
Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  is  supported  by  a  line  in  King 
Henry  IV,  Part  I.  where  the  same  verb  is  used : 

"  To  toitch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship." 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  mistake  was  certainly  the  mis- 
take of  Shakspeare,  whoever  may  have  been  the  original  author 
of  the  first  sketch  of  this  play;  for  this  long  speech  of  Maigaret's 
is  founded  on  one  in  the  quarto,  consisting  only  of  seven  lines,  in 
which  there  is  no  allusion  to  Virgil.    Malonb. 

When  Dido  was  caressing  the  supposed  Ascanius,  she  would 
naturally  speak  to  him  about  his  father,  and  would  be  mlched  by 
what  she  learned  from  him,  as  well  as  by  the  more  regular  narra- 
tive which  she  had  heard  from  ^neas  himself.    Boswbll. 

'  Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  false  like  him  ?] 
This  line,  as  it  stands,  is  nonsense.  We  should  surely  read  it 
thus : 

''  Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her?  Art  thou  not  false  like  him  ?  '* 

M.  Mason. 
The  superfluity  of  syllables  in  this  line  induces  me  so  suppose 
it  stood  originally  thus  : 

"  Am  I  not  witch*d  like  her?  thou  &lse  like  him?  ** 

Stbbvbhs. 

SS 
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JSoise  within.     Enter  Waritick  and  Sausmvr%. 
The  Commons  press  to  the  door. 

*  War.  It  is  reported,  mighty  scweceign, 

'  That  good  duke  Humphrey  traitorously  la  miur* 
der'd 

*  By  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
'  The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 

'  That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down,. 
'  And  care  not  who  they  sting  la  his  revenge. 
'  Myself  have  calm!d  their  spleenful  mutiny, 

*  Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis 
too  true ; 
Bui  bow  he  died,  God  knows,  not  Henry  ^  : 
^  Enter  hiis  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 
^  And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 
JVajil  That  I  sliaU  do,,  my  liege  :—^Stay,  Salis- 
bury, 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

\prAju^icK  goes  into  an  inner  Roam,  and 
Salisbury  retires. 

*  K.  Hen.  (>  thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay 

my  thoughts ; 

*  My  thoughts^  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul^ 

*  Sowe  vicdent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's 

rife! 

*  If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God ; 
^  Forjudgraeat  only  doth  bekxng  to  thee! 

*  Faift  would  I  gc^  to  chafe  his  poly  lips 

*  With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  drain  ^ 

*  ^-  not  Henry :]    The  poet  commonly  uses  Henry  as  a.  WNsI 
sf  tbjDoe  8|:Uable8.    Joahmv. 
3  ^^  and  iQi  drain 
Usoa— ]    Thia  is  one  of  our  post's  hanih  «ipreaBions;    As 
when  a  thing  is  drain  d^  drops  of  water  isHUfi  fom:it»  heliosi»* 
tionsly  us^s  (ha  wosd  i»«iiQ>in  tbe  aease  ^  drapfiag^  or  dittUUng. 

Malowb. 
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*  Upon  Us  face  an  ocean  <if  salt  teais ; 

*  To  teU  my  love  unto  his  dnmb  «deaf  trunk, 

*  And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  nmfeeling:: 

*  But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obseqoies; 

*  And,  to  survey  his  dead  and  eanhy  image, 
Wh  at  wem  it  but  to  make  my  ^sorrow  greater  ? 

The  folding  Doors  of  an  inner  Chamber  ar-e  thrown 
open^  and  Gloster  is  discovered  dead  m  his  Bed: 
IVdnfFicK  and  others  standing  by  it  ^. 

*  ff^R.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view 

this  body. 

♦  K.  Hen.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  te 

made: 

*  For,  with  his  soul,  fled  all  my  worldly  solace ; 

*  For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  deafth  ^. 

Sorely  our  author  ^rroie  rain,  not  irmn.    The  dischargeof  a 
single  letter  furnishes  what  seems  td  me  a  necessary  emenditti<)ii» 
confirmed  by  two  passages,  one  in  The  Timing  of  the  Shrew : 
''  To  ram  a  sliower  of  commanded  tears." 

And  another,  in  King  Heifty  IV.  Part  li. : 

"  To  rain  upon  remembruiGe  with  mine  eyes." 

Stsbvbns. 

4  This  stage-direction  I  ImiFe  inserted  as  best  stilted  to  the  ex- 
hibition. The  stage-divection  in  the  quarto  is-^*'  Warwick  draivs 
the  curtaines,  H.  e.  draws  them  open]  and  shows  Duke  Huni* 
phrey  in  his  bed."  In  the  folio :  '<  A  bed  with  Olester's  body  pn 
forth."  Tliese  are  some  of  the  many  drcumslances  which  prove^ 
I  thinks  dedsively,  thdt  the  theatres  of  our  author's  time  "Wire 
uttfisniished  with  scenes.  In  those  days,  as  I  concdve,  cnftakft 
wsre  occasionally  hnng  across  the  middle  Hi  the  stage  *on  on  htm 
lod,  which,  being  drawn  open,  formed  a  second  apartment,  wheft 
a  ishange  of  scene  was  requh^d.    The  direction -of  the  folio,  ^'^ 

C  forth  a  bed,**  was  merely  to  the  property-man  to  thrust  a  \M 
irards  behind  those  cortains,   previous  to  xYietr  being  dniMH 
opoh.    See  the  Aecoani  of  our  ancient  Theatres,  vol.'iii. 

Maloits. 
i  For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death.]    Though,  by  a  tio* 
Int  operation,  some  issnse  may  be  extracted  fhim  this  readings 
jeti  think  it  will  be  bettor  to  change  it  tliss  : 

'*  For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  death  in  life." 
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'*  War.  As  surdy  as  my  soul  intemls  to  live 

*  With  that  dread  King  that  took  our  state  upon  him 

*  To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curse, 

*  I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 

*  Vpon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke.    . 

'  Suw.    A  dreadful  oath,    sworn   with  a  solemn 
tongue ! 

*  What  instance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ?  - 

*  War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face ! 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost  ^ 

That  is.  Seeing  him  I  live  to  see  my  own  destruction.    Thus  it 
iriil  aptly  correspond  with  the  first  line : 

'*  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view  this  body. 
"  K.  Hen.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is  made.^ 

Johnson. 
Surely  the  poet*s  meaning  is  obvious  as  the  words  now  stand.-" 
*'  I  see  my  life  destroyed  or  endangered  by  his  death.**    Pbrcy. 
'  I  think  the  meaning  is»  I  see  my  life  in  the  arms  of  death ;  I 
see  niy  life  expiring,  or  rather  expired.    The  conceit  is  much  in 
our  author's  manner.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  ■         the  death  of  each  day's  Ufe.^ 
Our  poet  in  King  Richard  ill.  has  a  similar,  play  of  words, 
though  the  sentiment  is  reversed  : 

" even  through  the  hollow  eyes  6f  death 

"  I  spy  life  peering.'*    Malone. 
^  Oft  have  I  seen  a  TiMEi.Y-parted  ghost,  &c.]     All  that  ta 
true  of  the  biKiy  of  a  dead  man  is  here  said  by  Warwick  of  the 
aouL    1  would  read : 

"  Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  corse,'* 
But  of  two  common  words  how  or  why  was  one  changed  for . 
the  other  ?  I  believe  the  transcriber  thought  that  the  epi^et 
Hmdi^-parted  could  not  be  used  of  the  b^y,  but  that,  as  in 
Hamlet  there  is  mention  of  peace-parted  souU,  so  here  ^wtf/^-* . 
parted  must  have  the  same  substantive.     He  removed  one  imagi->, 
nary  difficulty,  and  made  many  real.     If  the  soul  is  parted  frooi 
the  body,  the  body  is  likewise  pitrted  from  the  soul. 

I  cannot  but  atop  a  moment  to  observe,  that  this  horrible  de* 
sctiption  is  scarcely  the  work  of  any  pen  but  Shakspeare's. 

Johnson. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Shakspeare  has  confounded  the. 
terms  that  signify  bodjf  and  soul,  together.    So,  in  A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream : 
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^  Of  ashy  semUanoe  ^,  meager,  pale,  and .  blood-  ^ 
less, 

«  -*—  damned  i]^irH$  all 
"  That  in  cross  wavs  and  floods  have  burial" 
It  is  surely  the  body  ana  not  the  soul  that  is  committed  to  the. 
earth,  or -whelmed  in  the  water.    The  word  ghost,  however,  is 
lioentioasly  used  by  our  ancient  writers,     fii  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,  b.  ii.  c.  viii.  Sir  Guuon  is  in  a  swoon,  and  two  knights  are 
about  to  strip  him,  when  the  Palmer  says : 
•*     ■     no  knight  sb  rude  I  weene, 
'<  As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  ghost," 
Again,  in  the  short  copy  of  verses  printed  at  the  conclusion  c^ 
the  three  first  books  of  Spenser*s  Fairy  Queen,  1596 : 

"  And  grones  of  buried ghostes  the  heavens  disperse." 
Again,  in  our  author*s  King  Richard  II. : 

"  The  ghosts  they  have  depos'd."    • 
Again,  in  Sir  A.  Goi^es's  translation  of  Lucan,  b.  ix/: 
"  —  a  peasant  of  that  coast 
"  Bids  him  not  tread  on  Hector's  jg-^o^/." 
Again,  in  Ceitain  Secret  Wonders  of  Nature,  &c:  by  Edward 
Fenton,  quarto,  bl.  1.  1.5()9:  "  —  astonished  at  the  view  of  the 
morticed  ghost  of  him  that  lay  dead,"  &c.  p.  104.     Stsbvens. 

A  ^ime^-parted  ghost  means  a  body  that  has  become  inanimate 
in  the  common  course  of  nature;  to  which  violence  haiTnot  brought 
a  timeless  end.  The  opposition  is  plainly  marked  afterwards,  by 
the  words—"  As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death.** 

The  correspondmg  lines  appear  thus  in  the  quarto ;  by  which, 
if  the  notion  that  has  been  already  suggested  be  well  founded,  the 
reader  may  see  how  much  of  this  deservedly  admired  speech  is 
original,  and  how  much  super-induced  : 

"  Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost^ 
"  Of  ashy  semblance,  pale,  and  bloodless  : 
*'  But,  •  lo  !  •  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face, 
'*  More  better  coloured  than  when  he  liv'd. 
'*  His  well  proportron'd  beard  made  rough  and  stem 
**  His  fingers  spread  abroad,  as  one  that  grasp'd 
•*  For  life,  yet  was  by  strength  surpriz'd.    The  least 
*'  Of  these  are  probable.     It  cannot  choose  - 
"  But  he  was  murthered." 
In  B  subsequent  passage,  also  in  the  original  play,  which  Shak- 
apeare  has  not  transferred  into  his  piece,  the  word  ghost  is  again  ' 
med  as  here.     Young  Clifford  addressing  himself  to  his  father's 
dead  body,  says : 

**  A  dismal  sight !  see,  where  he  breathless  Kes, 
**  All  smear*d  and  welter'd  in  his  luke-warm  blood ! 
'*  Sweet  father,  to  thy  murdered  ghost  I  swear,"  &c. 
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^fieing  &U  dasDended  to  the  labeui^vheort^.; 

*  Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 

*  Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy ; 

*  Which  with  the  heart  there  cook  and  ne'er  re- 

tumeth 

*  To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

'  But,  see,  his  &ce  is  bladt,  and  full  of  blood ; 
'  *Hi6  ^eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 
^  Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man  : 

*  His  hair    uprear'd,   his   nostrils    stretched   with 

6truggling ; 
^  His  hands  abroad  displayed  ^  as  one  that  grasped 

*  And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdu*d. 
'  Look  on  the  sheets,  bis  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking ; 
^  His   weU-^propoi^tion'd    beard   made  rough    aftd 

rugged, 
\  like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodged* 

Oar  author  theitfore  is  not  chai^able  h^re  with  any  impnH 
priefy,  or  confusion,     lie  has  only  used  the  phraseology  of  his 

tJHae.      M  ALONE. 

rit  liBfi  been  very  plaanibly  suggested  that  timelijf'parted'BigtaBm 
' in  proper  time,  B&  opposed  to  ^iW/«M  ;  yet  in  thisplace^H  aeean 
to  mean  early^  reeently^  Heulu.  Thus,  in  Macbeth,  Act  <IL 
Sc.  III.  : 

'*  He  did  command  me  to  call  iimeltf  on  him.** 
Again,  in  The  Unfaithful  Lover'«  Garland : 
*'  Sa^  he,  V\\  rise;  says  she,  I  acorn 
"  To  be  so  timely  parted**     Docjce. 
7  Of  ASHY  semblance,]    So  Spenser,  Rains  of  'Rome,  4to. 
1591: 

"  ¥e  pallid  apirils,  and^yeirj^^^&Mlf— ."    Malonb. 

Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart;]  That  is,  the 
blood  being  all  descended,  •&g.  ;  the  substantive  being  comprised 
in  the  adjective  bloodless.    M.  Ma8o«. 

^  His  hands  ABaoAD  dkpla/d,]  i.,e.  the  fingers  being  >widdy 
diA^Mied.  So  (niomn,  for  doton  ;  aweary,  for  tvearjy,  &cc.  «See 
Beacham*s  Complete  Gentleman,  1627:  "Herein  was  ^the.fim- 
peror  Domitian  so  cunning,  that  let  a  boy  at  a  good  distanee^off 
hold  up  his  hand  and  stretch  his  fin^era  abroad,  Ive  would  shoot 
through  the  spaces,  without  Mooching  >the  boy?%  ^haod*  'Or  any 
finger.*;     MAboitB. 
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*  It  cannot  be,  but  he  ^ms  murder*!!  ben ; 

'  The  lest  of  all  these  signs  were  probiible. 

.  '  SvF.  Why,  War^dc,  who  shoidd  do  the  duke 

to  death? 
'  Myself,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection :; 
'  And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

'  ff^n.  But  both  of  you  'were  vow'd  dtihe  H«n« 
phrey^s  foes ; 
'  And  yofti,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  kmesp^ 
'  lis  like,  you  would  not'£east  hhnlike  a  friend; 

*  And  'tis  well  seeu  he  found  an  enemy. 

'  Q.  Mais.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  tiiese  noHe* 
men 
'  As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  toneless  death. 
fF^B.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleedmg 
fresh. 
And  sees  last  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect,  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

'  Q.  Mar,  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk ;  where^ 
your  knife  ? 
Is  Beaufort  term*d  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons  ? 
SuF.    I  wear  no  knife,  to  slaughter  sleqiing 
men; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease. 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart, 
Tb^t  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  bac^  :«^ 
Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I  am  faul^induke  Humphrey's  death.. 

\Ea:eunt  Cardinal^  JSom.  and  Others. 
War.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  &lse  SufldDc 

dare  him  ? 
Q.  Mah.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelioua 
spirit. 
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Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  eontroiler, 

Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thousand  times.  ' 

ff^AR.  Madam,  be  still ;  with  reverence  may  I  say : 
For  every  word,  you  speak  in  his  behalf. 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

'  SuF.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour  t 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  so  much. 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stem  untutor*d  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip ;  whose  fruit  thou  art/ 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

fFjiE,  But  that  the  guilt   of  murder  bucklers 
thee. 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee. 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames. 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mild, 
I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech, 
And  say — it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'st^ 
That  thou  thyself  wast  bom  in  bastardy : 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell. 
Pernicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men  ! 

SuF.    Thou  shalt  be  waking,  while  I  shed  thy 
blood. 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar'st  go  with  me. 

War.    Away   even   now,    or   I   will  drag  thee 
hence : 

*  Unworthy  though  thou  art.  111  cope  with  thee, 

*  And  do  some  service  to  duke  Humphrey's  ghost. 

[E.veunt  Suffolk  and  WARfriCK. 
*  K.  Hex.   What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a 
heart  untainted  ? 

*  Thrice  is  he  arm'd^  that  hath  his  quarrel  just  ^ ; 

^  Thrice  is  he  arm*d.  &c.]     So,  in  Marlow*8  LusVs  Dominion : 
"  Come,  Moor ;  Tin  antCd  with  more  than  complete  zUtl^ 
"  The  justice  of  my  quarrel,'*    Malone. 
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*  And  he  but  naked,  though  lockM  up  in  ^H^ei, 

*  Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

[/t  Noise  'within;: 
Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

Re-enter  Suffolk  and  Warwick^  with  their 

Weapons  drawn. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ?  your  wrathftil 

weapons  drawn  "< 

*  Here  in  our  presence  ?  dare  you  be  so  bold  ? — 

*  Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 

SuF.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  me  A  of 
Bury, 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 

Noise  of  a  Croud  within.    Re-enter  Salisbury. 

*  Sal.  Sirs,  stand  apart ;  the  king  shall  know 

your  mind. —    [Speaking  to  those  xvithin. 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me. 
Unless  false  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death. 
Or  banished  fair  England's  teri'itories, 

*  They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 

*  And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingVing  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died  ; 

*  They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'  death  ; 

*  And  mere  instinct  of  love,  and  loyalty, — 

*  Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 

*  As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking, — 
'  Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 

*  *  They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person, 

*  That,  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 

*  And  charge — that  no  man  should  disturb  your 

rest, 

*  In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death ; 

*  Yet  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict, 

*  Were  there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue^ 

*  That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty. 
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*  It  ware  but  neoeMtfy,  you  were  wak'd^ 

*  LeDt,  being  3ilffer  d  in  that  harmful  dumber, 

*  The  mortal  worm  ^  might  make  the  sleep  eternal : 

*  And  therefbre  do  thfcy  cry,  though  you  forbids 

*  That  they  will  guard  you,  whe*r  you  will,  or  no, 

*  From  sudh  fell  serpents  as  false  Stiffolk  fe ; 

*  With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting, 

*  YiMKt  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  Ms  worth, 

*  They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life* 

ComMOHB*  [Within.']  An  answer  from  tiie  kiii^ 

my  lord  of  Salisbury. 
Sx^.  'Tis  like,   the  commcms,  Tude  unpolidi'd 
hinds. 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign : 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed. 
To  idiow  how  quaint  an  orator^  you  are : 
But  all  'the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won. 
Is — tliat  he  was  the  lord  ambassador. 
Sent  from  a  sort  ^  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Commons.  [Within!]  An  answer  from  the  king^ 

or  well  all  break  in. 
*  K.  Hen.  Go,  Salisbury^  and  tell  them  all  fnon 
me, 
'  I.  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care : 
'  And  had  I  not  been  *cited  so  by  them^ 

3  The  MORTAL  wottn-^l    i.  c  thej^m4  tbe  oAtnSy^mnMi. 
So,  in  The  Winters  Tale : 

*'  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen/* 
Seq)ents  in  general,  were  anciently  called  vsotnu.    So,  in  The 
Devil's  Charter,  1607,  Pope  Alexander  «i^,  ^hen  he  takes  off 
the  aspioksfrom  the  young  princes : 

'*  How  now,  proud  monm  ?  how  tastes  yon  princes'  blood?  ** 

Stebvbns. 
♦  —  how  ouAiNT  an  orator — ]     Quaint  for  dextrous^  arHf^ 
dal.     So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona:    *'^a4adier 
quaintly  made  of  cords.*'     Malowi. 

5  —  a  sort — ]     Is  a  company.    JoHnsok. 
So,  in  A  Midsummer-Night*s  Bream : 

« ru8s0t<^pfftecrehoughs,  itMny-ln  tfcMt.*"  ^S«ri«t«rf, 
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^  ¥«t  did  I  pwpose  a&  they  do  entreat ; 

*  For  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  pn^dbesy 

^  Mischance  unto  my  state  by  iSufiblk's  meanft. 
^  And  therefore, — ^by  His  majesty  I  swear, 

*  Whose  far  imworthy  deputy  I  am,— 

*  He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air  ^ 

^  But  three  days*  longer,  on  the.  pain  of  dealih. 

[Eait  Salisbubt. 
'  Q.  JI/^A.    Q  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  geidft 
Suffolk ! 

*  K.  HsN.  Ui^ntle  queen,  to  call  him  gentte 

Suf&lk. 

*  No,  more,  I  say ;  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him, 
'  Thou  wilt  but  add  inerease  unto  my  wrath* 

*  Had  I  but  said^  I  would  have  kept  my  word ; 

*  But|^  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable : — 

*  li,  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here*  he  st  finmd 

*  On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of, 

*  The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  lifle^ — 

*■  Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  Warwick,  go  with 

me; 
^  I  have  sreat  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Ea^$i4nt  K.  Hmnmy,  WAKnrwKy  Lordsj  8gc, 
^  Q.  Mar.  Mischance,  and  sorrow,  go  along  witii 
you  ^ ! 

*  Heart's  discontent,  and  sour  affliction^ 

*  Be  pla]rfellow8  to  keep  you  company  I 

*  There -s  two  of  you;  the  devil  make  a  third  ! 

^  And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 

*  SuF.,  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations, 

*  And  let Hiy  Siift>lk  take  Ms  heavy  leave. 

^  He  shaU  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air — "]    That  is,  he 
dtair  not  contaminate  this  air  with  his  infected  breath.    Majuone. 
7  ftflachance,  and  sorrow,  &c.]    In  the  original  play  the  queen 
UrstfU:  more- violent : 

"  Hell-fire  and  vengeance  go  along  with  you  t  ** 

Malonb. 
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*  Q.  M^b:  Fye,  coT^ard  woman,  and  soft-hearted 
wretch ! 

*  Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies  ? 

SuF'  A  plague  upon  them !  wherefore  should  I 
curse  them  ? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake*s  groan  \ 
'  I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 

*  As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear. 
Delivered  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
'  With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave  : 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words : 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
My  hair  be  fix*d  on  end,  as  one  distract ; 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban : 
And  even  now  my  burdened  heart  would  break. 
Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poiscm  be  their  drink  ^ ! 

^  Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake*s  groan,]  The  fa- 
bulous accounts  of  the  plant  called  a  mandrake  give  it  an  inferior 
degree  of  animal  life,  and  relate,  that  when  it  is  torn  from  the 
ground  it  groans,  and  that  this  groan  being  certainly  fatal  to  him 
that  is  offering  such  unwelcome  violence^  the  practice  of  those 
who  gather  mandrakes  is  to  tie  one  end  of  a  stting  to  the  plant, 
and  the  other  to  a  dog,  upon  whom  the  fotal  groan  discharges  its 
malignity.     Johnson. 

The  same  allusion  occurs  in  Aristippus,  or  the  Jovial  Philoso^ 
pher,  by  Randolph : 

"  This  is  the  mandrake** voice  that  undoes  me**    STSBVBirs. 

Bulleine  in  his  Bulwarice  of  Defence  against  Sidcness,  &c.  fol. 
1579,  p.  41,  speaking  of  Mandragora,  says:  '^  They  doe  af-^ 
fyme  that  this  herbe  commeth  of  the  seede  of  some  convicted 
dead  men :  and  also  without  the  death  of  some  lyvinge  thinge  it 
cannot  be  drawen  out  of  the  earth  to  man's  use.  Therefore  they 
did  tye  some  dogge  or  other  lyving  beast  unto  the  roole  thereof 
wyth  a  corde,  and  digged  the  earth  in  compasse  round  ^  aboat, 
and  in  the  meane  tyme  stopped  their  own  eares  for  feare  of  the 
terreble  shriek  and  cry  of  this  Mandrack,  In  whych  cry  it  doth 
not  only  dye  itselfe,  but  the  feare  thereof  kyUeth  the  dogge^or 
beast  which  puUeth  it  out  of  the  earth."    Rbbd, 

9  ii.  Poison  be  their  drink !]    Most  of  these  execrations  are 
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GalU  worse  timn  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste ! 
Their  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  ^  I 
Their  chiefest  prospect,  murdering  basilisks ! 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings^^ ! 
Their  musick,  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss ; 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Q.  Mar.  Enough, sweet  Suffolk ;  thou  torment'st 
thyself;  . 

*  And  these  dread  curses — like  the  sun   *gainst 

glass, 
^  Or  like  an  overcharged  gun, — recoil, 

*  And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

SuF.  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me 
leave  ^  ? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banished  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where,  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow. 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  let  me  entreat  thee,  cease  !  Give 
me  thy  hand  \ 

used,  in  the  very  words  of  Shakspeare,  by  Lee,  in  his  Cesar 
Borgia,  Act  IV.     Stbbtens. 

I  —  of  CTPABSS  trees !]  Cypress  was  employed  in  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  Romans^  and  hence  is  always  mentioned  as  an  ill- 
boding  plant.     STEByBNS. 

>  —  murdering  basilisks  ! lizards*  stings  I]  It  has  been 

said  of  the  basilisk  that  it  has  the  power  of  destroying  by  a  single 
glance  of  the  eye.    A  lizard  has  no  sting,  but  is  quite  inoffensi? e. 

Stbbvbns. 

See  p.  2SB^  n.  1.    Malonb. 

9  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave  ?]  This  inoon* 
sistency  is  very  common  in  real  life.  Those  who  are  vexed  to  im- 

Eatience,  are  angry  to  see  others  less  disturbed  than  themselves ; 
nt  when  others  begin  to  rave,  they  immediately  see  in  them  what 
they  could  not  find  m  themselves,  the  deformity  and  folly  of  use- 
less rage.    Johnsok. 
4  O,  let  me  entreat  thee,  &c.]    Instead  of  the  first  four  lines 
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*  HiBt  I  magr  dew  it  with  my  moumftil  tears ; 

*  Nor  let  the  rain  of  hearen  wet  this  {dace, 

*  To  wash  away  my  woeAil  moBuments. 

*  Oy  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand ; 

[Kisses  his  hand. 

*  That  thou  might'st  think  upon  these  by  the  seal^ 

*  Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs  wte  breathed  fosr 

theeM 

*  So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 

*  Tis  but  surmis'd  whilst  thou  art  standing  by, 

*  As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 

*  I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assured, 
'  Adventure  to  be  banished  mysdf : 

*  And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

*  Go,  speak  not  to  me  ;  even  now  be  gone.— 

^  O,  go  not  yet ! — Even  thus   two  friends  con- 
deiiin*d 

*  Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 

*  Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

*  Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  thee!' 
Sup.  Thus  is  poor  Suflblk  ten  times  banished. 

Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 

of  this  speech,  we  find  in  the  old  play  these,  which  Shakspeare 
has  availed  himself  of  elsewhere : 

"  No  more,  sweet  Suffolk,  hie  thee  hence  to  France ; 
^  Or  live  where  thou  wilt  within  this  world's  globe, 
*"  V\{  have  an  Irish  [Iris]  that  shall  find  thee  out." 

Malone. 
^  That  thou  might*st  think  upon  these  by  the  seal, 
Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs,  &c.]    That  by  the  impress 
aion  of  my  kiss  for  ever  remainins^  on  thy  hand  thou  mifhtest 
think  on  those  lips  through  which  a  thousand  sighs  will  be 
breathed'  for  thee.    Johnson. 

See  the  song  introduced  in  Mieasure  for  Measure : 
'*  But  my  kisses  bring  again^ 
**  Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain.** 
^  Of  this  image  our  author  appears  to  have  been  fimd^  having 
introduced  it  in  several  places.    There  is  no  trace  of  it  b  the  old 
jikf,    Malonb. 
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*  Tis  not  the  koid  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence; 

*  A  wildemess  is  populous  enough, 

*  So  Suflblk  had  thy  heavenly  company : 

*  For  where  thpu  art,  there  is  the  worW  itself*, 

*  With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  worM ; 

*  And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 

*  I  can  no  more : — Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life ; 

*  Myself  no  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  liv'st. 

Enter  Fkux. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast  ?  what  news, 

I  pr*ythee  ? 

*  Kixjx.  To  signify  unto  his  majesty. 
That  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death : 

*  For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  hiai, 

*  That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the 

air, 

*  Blaspheming  God,  and  ciu*sing  men  on  earth* 

'  Sometime,  be  talks  as  if  duke  Humphrey's  ghost 

*  Were  by  his  side ;  sometime,  he  calls  the  l^g. 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 

*  The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul ' : 

*  And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  migesty, 

*  That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

*  For  where  thou  art^&cj    So  Lncretim : 

Nee  sine  te  pulchmm  cUas  in  luminis  auras 
Exoritur,  neque  sit  Isetum  nee  amabile  quicmiam. 
Still  more  elegantly  Milton,  in  a  passage  of  his  uomos,  (after- 
wards omitted)  v.  214»  &c. : 

—  while  I  see  you. 
This  dusky  hollow  is  a  paradise. 
And  heaven  grates  o*er  my  head."    Stbxtbhs. 
'  And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 
The  secrets^  &c.]    The  first  of  these  lines  is  m  the  old  play. 
The  second  is  unquestionably  our  author*s.    The  thought  app6M 
to  hove  struck  him ;  for  he  has  introduced  it  again  in  SfacbiTO : 
•*  —  Infected  minds 
*"  To  their  deaf  pillows  will  dncharge  their  secrets." 

MALomr. 

VOL.  XVIII.  T 
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Q.  Mar.    Go,  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the 
king.  \Exxt  Faux. 

*  Ah  me !  what  is  this  world  ?  what  news  are  these®  ? 

*  But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss* , 

*  Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 

*  Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee, 

'  And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears ; 

*  Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase  *,  mine  for  my 

sorrows  ? 
'  Now,  get  thee  hence :  The  king,  thou  know'st,  is 

coming  ? 
^  If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 
*  SuF.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live : 

*  And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else. 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  so al  into  the  sur, 

*  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle  babe. 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips : 
Where,  from  thy  sight  ^  I  should  be  raging  mad, 

*  Ah  me !  what  is  this  world  ?  what  news  are  these  ?]  Instead 
of  this  line,  the  quarto  reads  :] 

'*  Oh  !  what  is  worldly  pomp?  all  men  must  die, 

"  And  woe  am  I  for  Beaufort's  heavy  end/*     Stebvsks. 

9  —  at  an  honr*s  poor  loss,]  She  means,  i  believe,  at  a  losar 
which  any  hour  spent  in  contrivance  and  deliberation  will  enable 
her  to  supply.  Or  perhaps  she  may  call  the  sickness  of  the  Car- 
dinal the  loss  of  an  hour,  as  it  may  put  some  stop  to  her  schemes. 

Johnson. 

I  believe  the  poet's  meaning  is,  '  Wherefore  do  I  grieve  that 
Beaufort  has  died  an  hour  before  his  time,  who,  being  an  old  man,, 
could  not  have  had  a  long  time  to  live  ? '     Stebvens. 

This  certainly  may  be  the  meaning ;  yet  I  rather  incline  to 
think  that  the  Queen  intends  to  say,  "  Why  do  I  lament  a  cir- 
cumstance, the  impression  of  which  will  pass  away  in  the  short 
period  of  an  hour ;  while  I  neglect  to  think  on  the  loss  of  Suffolk, 
my  affection  for  whom  no  time  will  efface?  **    Malonb. 

\  Wherb,  from  thy  sight,]  In  the  preambles  of  almost  all  the 
statutes  made  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  word  vahere  is  employed  instead  of  whereas.  It  is  so 
used  here,    Malonb* 
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'  And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes, 

*  To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth ; 

*  So  should*st  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul  *\ 
^  Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body. 

And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  Elysium. 
To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 
From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death : 
O,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  befall. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Away !    though   parting  be  a  fretful 

cor'sive  , 
'  It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
^  To  France,    sweet  Suffolk:    Let  me  hear  from 

thee; 

*  For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
I'll  have  an  Iris^  that  shall  find  thee  out. 


So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

*'  And  VBhtrt  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age,"  &c. 
See  vol.  iv.  p.  70,  n.  6.     Stbevens. 

*  *-  turn  my  flying  soul,]  Perhaps  Mr.  Pope  was  indebted  to 
this  passage  in  his  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  where  he  makes  that  vota- 
rist  of  exquisite  sensibility  say: 

"  See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eye-balls  roll, 
"  Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul.** 

Stebvbns. 

3  Away !  though  parting  be  a  fretful  cob*sivb,]  The  word 
cormme  was  generally,  in  our  author*s  time,  written,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, pronounced  corsive;  and  the  metre  shows  that  it  ought  to 
be  so  printed  here.     So,  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  1605 : 

"  His  son  distrest,  a  corsive  to  his  heart." 
Again,  in  The  Alchymist,  by  Ben  Jonson,  1610: 

**  Now  do  you  see  that  something's  to  be  done 

**  Beside  your  beech-coal  and  your  conive  waters." 
Again,  in  an  Ode  by  the  same : 

"  1  send  not  balms  nor  cordvet  to  your  wound."  Malonb. 

Thus  also,  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  edit.  1632, 

p.  600 :  "  a  cordve  to  all  content,  a  frenzie/*  &c.     Stbbvbns.     « 

4  I'll  have  an  Ibis—]    Iris  was  the  messenger  of  Juno. 

So,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well : 

'*         -this  distempered  messenger  of  wet, 
*'  The  many-coloured  /m— ."    Stbbvbns. 

T  2 
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Sop*  I  go. 

Q,  Mar.        And  take  my  heart  with  thee®. 

SuF.  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woefaFst  cask 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  splitted bark,  so  sunder  we; 
This  way  fsdl  I  to  death. 

Q.  Mar.  This  way  for  me. 

[^Ejxunty  sever alh/. 


SCENE  III. 

London.     Cardinal  Beaufort's  Bed-chamber. 

Enter  King  Henmy^^  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and 
Others.  The  Cardinal  in  bed;  Attendants  with 
him. 

*  K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord  ^  ?  speak,  Beau- 
fort, to  thy  sovereign. 

^  Ami  take  my  heait  with  thee.]     L  suppose,  to  complete,  the 
veree,  we  should  read  : 

••  _.  ahng  with  thee." 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

^  And  he  to  England  sliall  along  with  thee."     Stbbv£N8. 

7  EkUrKing  Hemrif,  8tc.]  The  quarto  offers  the  iollowiDg'Stage 

directions.     *'  Enter  King  cmd  SaiUlntry^  and  then  the  curimmet 

be  draume,  and  the  cardinal  if  ditooveredin  his  hed^  nning  and 

staring  as  if  he^  Vfere  mad  J'    Stbbvxns. 

This  description  did  not  escape  our  author,  for  he  has  availed 
himself  of  it  elsewhere.    See  the  speech  of  Vaux  in  p.  273. 

Malonb. 
*  How  fort»  my  lord?  &c.]  Tbi»  scene,  and  that  in  which  the 
dead  bodv  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster  is  described,  are  deservodiir  ad- 
miredi  Hamg  already  submitted  to  the  reader  the  lines  on 
wtiieh  the  former  scene  is  founded,  I  shall  now  sul^a  those 
which  gnve  rise  to  that  before  us : 

**  Car.  O  death;  if  thou  wilt  letme  live  but  one  wtolfeyear, 
'*  Pll  give  thee  as  much  gold  as  will  purchase  such  another 
island. 
*'  Kif^.  O  seoi  myloid  of  Satisbuiy,  hew  he4s-troubled. 
'<  Lord  Cardinal,  remember,  Christ  mnt.faave  thj  soul. 
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^  Ci/z.  If  thou  be'st  deaths  Til  ^e  thee  'Eqg- 
land^s  treasure  ^ 
*  Enough  to  purchase  such  another  kdand. 


*$* 


Odrr.  Why*  dy*d  he  not  in  his  bed  ? 
"  What  would  you  have  me  to  do  then  ? 
**  Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no  ? 
*'  Sirrah,  go  fetch  me  the  strong  poison^  which 
**  The  'pothecary  sent  me. 

'*  O,  see  wheve  dnke  iJumphney^s  ghost  doth  ^tcmtl  P 
''  And  stares  roe  in  the  face !  Look ;  look ;  comb  down  his  hair. 
So  now,  he*6  gone  again.     Oh,  oh,  oh.    . 

Sal.  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  dotli  g^ipe  hm  heart. 
'*  SfCing,  Lofd  Cardinal,  if  thou  diest  assured  of  heavenly 
bliss, 
*'  Hold  up  thy  hand,  and  make  some  sign  to  me. 

"  IThe  Cardinal  dies. 
**  O  see,  he  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  at  all. 
^'  O  <}od,  forgive  his  soul ! 

"  SaL  So  bod  mi  end  (fid  never  none  behokl : 
*'  But  as  his  death,  so  was  his  life  in  all. 

**  TCiiig,  Forbear  to  judge,  good  Salisbury,  forbear ; 
•'  For  God  will  judge  us  all.    Go  take  him  htncc, 
*'  And  see  hisfonerals  be  performed.  [5»M9i/.*' 

Maloiks. 
9  If  thou  be'«t  death,  I'll  give  thee  England's  treasure,  Jec] 
The  following  passage  in  HalPs  Chronicle,  Henry  VI.  fol.  70,  b. 
suggested  the  t:orresponding  lines  to  the  author  t)f  the  old  pfoy : 
**-DmiagtbeBedoyttges,  H«nry  Beaaflbrd,  hysfaop  of  Wincbester, 
and  called  the  riche  Cardynall,  departed  out  of  this  worlde.-— 
This  man  was — ^haut  in  stomach  and  hygh  in  countenance,  ryche 
above  measure  of  all  men,  and  to  fewe  liberal ;  disdaynful  to  his 
kytiae,  and  dreadful  to  bis  lovers.  His  covetous  insaciaUe  and 
hc^e  of  long  lyfe  made  hym  bothe  to  forgc^t  Ood,  his  prynce^  and 
hymselfe,  in  bis  latter  dayes ;  for  Doctor  John  Bakipr,  his  pryvie 
couni)iailer  and  his  chapellayn,  wrote^  that  lying  on  his  death-bed, 
be  said  these  words :  '  Why  should  I  dye,  having  so  muche  riches  ? 
If  tbe  whirfe  realnse  ivotM  save  my  lyfe,  I  am  able  either  by 
poUicie  to  get  it,  or  by  ryches  to  bye  it.  Fye  will  not  death  be 
hyred,  nor  will  moirey  do  nothynge  ?  Wlien  my  nephew  df  Bed- 
ford died,  I  tboiagbt  my  selfie  halfe  irp  the  whele,'  but  when  I  sawe 
mvne  other  nephew  of  Gloacester  dmceased,  l^n  I  thought  my 
sdfe  able  to  be  equal  with  kmges,  aod  so  thought  to  increase  my 
treasure  in  hope  to  have  wome  a  trypple  croune.  But  1  se  nowe 
the  worlde  fayleth  me,  and  so  f  mh  deceyved ;  prnyvng  you  all  to 
pray  for  me.*'    Maloks* 
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*  So  thou  wilt  let  me  live>  and  feel  no  pain. 

*  K.  Hen,  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 

*  When  death  s  approach  is  seen  so  terrible ! 

*  fpAR.  Beaufort,  it  i§  thy  sovereign  speaks  to 

thee. 

*  Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
^  Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  will  or  no  ^  .^— 

*  O  !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. — 

*  Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is ; 

^  m  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  hiiji. — 

*  He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them  *.— 

*  Comb  down  his  hair ;  look !  look !  it  stands  up- 

right, 
'  Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul ! — 
^  Give  me  some  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 

*  Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens^ 

*  Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 

*  O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend, 

*  That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul, 

*  And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair ! 

*  War.  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him 

grin. 

*  Sal.  Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

*  K.  Hen.  Peace  to  his  soul,    if   God*s  good 

pleasure  be ! 
^  Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 

^  Can  I  make  men  live  ?  whe*r  they  will  6r  no?]    So,  in  King 
John: 

"  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand  :•— 
"  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me? 
*'  Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
"  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ?  "     Malohb. 
^  He  hath  no  eyes,  &c.]     So,  in  Macbeth  : 
'*  Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes, 
'*  Which  thou  dost  glare  with.*'    Malonb. 
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*  Hold  up  thy  hand  ^  make  signal  of  thy  hope.— 
^  He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign ;  O  God,  foi^ve  hiifi ! 

^  fpAR.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 

'  K.  Hen.  Forbear  to  judge  *,  for  we  are  sinners 
all.— 
^  Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 
'  And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  [Exeunt  '• 

3  Hold  up  thy  hand,]     Thus,  in  the  spurious  play  of  K.  John, 
1591,  Pandulph  sees  the  King  dying,  and  says : 

*'  Then,  good  my  lord,  if  you  forgive  them  al], 
'*  Lift  up  your  hand,  in  token  you  forgive." 
Again  : 

'*  Lift  up  thy  hand,  that  we  may  witness  here, 
''  Thou  diest  the  servant  of  our  Saviour  Christ  :-— 
"  Now  joy  betide  thy  soul !  "     Steevbns. 
When  a  dying  person  is  incapable  of  speech,  it  is  usual  (in  the 
church  of  Rome)  previous  to  the  admtnisthition  of  the  sacraments» 
to  obtain  some  sign  that  he  is  desirous  of  having  them  adminis* 
tered.    The  passage  may  have  an  allusion  to  this  practice.     C. 
*  Forbear  to  judge,  &c.] 

Peccantes  culpare  cave,  nam  labimur  omnes, 
Aut  sumus,  aut  fuimus,  vel  possumus  esse  quod  hie  est. 

Johnson. 
s  Exeunt."]  This  is  one  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  ap- 
plauded by  the  criticks,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  admired 
when  prejudices  shall  cease,  and  bigotry  give  way  to  impartial 
examination.  These  are  beauties  that  rise  out  of  nature  and  of 
truth  ;  the  superficial  reader  cannot  miss  them,  the  profound  can 
image  nothing  beyond  them.    Johnson. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Keot*    Hie  Sea**8hore  near  Dover  \ 

Firing  heard  ai  Sea\  Then  enter  fr^m  c  Beat^  m 
Captain,  a  Master,  a  Mas^€r^s*Mat€,  Waiter 
Whitmore,  and  Others  ;  with  them  Suffolk,  and 
other  Gentlemen,  prisoners. 

*Ca  p.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  • 
^  Is  crept  ioibo  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 

^  The  circmiMttaiioe  on  which  this  soeoe  is  founded,  b  thus  re- 
lated b^  Hull  in  hit  Chronicle  !-*^*  Bnt  fortune  would  not  that 
this  flagitious  perMm  OAe  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  being  impeached 
W  tlie  'Conmoni  was  banished  from  England  for  ive  ]reara,] 
amndde  so  eacspe  ;  for  When  he  shipped  hi  Suffolk,  entendjage 
to  be  tnmspofted  into  France,  he  was  cuooaatered  with  a  shippe 
of  -nmrre  apperteinyng  to  tiie  Duke  of  E^seater,  the  Constable  ni 
the  Towre  of  London,  called  The  Nicholas  of  tie  Towre.  The 
capitaine  of  the  aame  bark  wkfa  smail  fight  entered  into  the 
duk^i  shyppe,  end  peveeyving  his  person  present,  brought  him  to 
Dover  rode,  and  there  on  the  one  syde  of  a  cocke-bote,  caused 
Ills  head  to  be  stryken  of,  and  left  his  body  with  the  head  upon 
the  saiules  of  Doter ;  which  corse  was  there  foande  by  a  dusp^ 
hyae  of  his,  and  conmyed  to  Wyngfielde  cottege  in  SvSoXke,  and 
Uiere  buried."    Maloms. 

Kee  the  Fasten  Letters,  pubUehed  by  Sir  John  Penn,  second 
edit.  vol.  i.  p.  S8,  Letter  X.  in  which  tliia  event  is  more  dreitnii* 
stantially  related.    Stbevens. 

7  Firing  heard  ai  SeaJ\  Perhaps  Ben  Jonson  was  thinking  of 
this  play,  when  he  put  the  following  declaration  into  the  mouth  of 
Morose  in  The  Silent  Woman :  **  Nay,  I  would  sit  out  a  play 
that  were  nothing  hxAjights  at  sea,  drum,  trumpet,  and  target." 

Stebvbns. 

*  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  rbmorseful  day — "]  The  epi- 
thet blabbing  applied  to  the  day  by  a  man  about  to  commit  murder, 
is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Guilt  is  afraid  of  light,  considers  daik- 
ness  as  a  natural  shelter,  and  makes  night  the  confidante  of  those 
actions  which  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  ieU-taieday,    Jorksok. 

So,  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  v.  1S8  : 

*'  Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout—.'*    Todd. 

Again,  in  Spenser,  Bnt.  Ida.  c.  ii.  st.  3  : 

For  Venus  hated  his  M-Uabbing  light.'*    Stbbvbhs* 
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*  And  now  lond-howUng  wolves  arouse  the  jades 

*  That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night ; 

^  Who,  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  a»d  flagging  wings 

*  Clip  dead  men's  graves  ^,  and  from  their  misty 

jaws 

*  Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 

*  Therefore,  bring  foith  the  soldiers  of  our  prize; 

*  For,  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 

*  Here  shall  they  itiake  tiieir  ransom  on  the  sand, 

*  Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  discolourVi  shore.— 

*  Master,  this  prisoner  finely  give  I  thee ; — 

*>  And  thou  tiiat  art  his  mat«,  make  boot  ai  this;-^ 


«« 
«< 


Remori^  a  pUifid.    Sa»  in  The  Two  Geolknen  of  Veroiui : 
"  '  a  gentleman, 

**  Valiant,  wise,  remorseful^  well  accompliAh^d." 
The  aaae  ideaoecun  in  Macbeth : 

**  Scarf  ttp  the  tender  ejre  of  pUifid  day:*    Stebvens. 
This  speech  is  an  ampUieation  of  the  kXkming  one  in  the  first 
part  of  The  Whole  Contention,  &c.  qiuurto,  1600: 

Bring  forward  these  prisoners  that  8oom*d  to  yield ; 
Unlade  their  goods  with  sfwed,  and  $imk  tfteir  skip. 
^  Here,  master,  this  prisoner  I  give  to  yno* 
**  'Mb  other  the  master's  mate  ahall  have ; 
*'  And  Walter  Whicktnore,  thouabalt  have  this  man: 
*'  And  let  them  pay  their  ransome  ere  they  pass« 

**  Suj:  Walter !  [Hi?  Hartethr 

Had  Shakspeare's  play  beiag  taken  down  by  the  ear,  or  an  im- 
perfeet  cof^  otherwise  obtaindL  his  lines  might  have  been  muti- 
lated or  imperfectly  represented ;  bat  woald  a  aew  circumsMnoe 
(like  thai  of  fia^ii^  Suffolk's  ship),  not  found  in  the  original,  have 
been  ad!c&c^  by  the  copyist? — On  the  other  hand,  if  bhakspeaie 
new  modelled  the  work  of  anotber,  such  a  eircttBMtanoe  might 
well  be  omittei,  MALOifa« 
9  the  jades 

That  dinjg  the  tifagick  mdancboly  niffht ; 
Who«  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  iaggtttg  wings 
Clip  dead  men*s  gnii^,]    The  wings  of  the  jades  that  diag 
night  appears  an  uanatural  image,  till  it  is  remembered  that  the 
chariot  of  the  night  is  supposed,  by  Shakspcare,  to  be  drawn  by 
drupons.    Johnsov. 

Me  vol.  V.  p.  281,  n.  8.    Malomb. 

Seeabo,  Cymbeliae^  vol.  xiii*  p.  67,  n«  1.    STsavaiia. 
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*  The  other,  [Rmting  to  Suffolk,']  Walter  Whit- 

:  more,  is  thy  share. 

*  1  Gent.  What  is  my  ransom,  master  ?  let  me 

know. 

*  Mast.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down 

your  head. 
'  Mate.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off  goes 
yours. 

*  Cap.  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thou- 

sand crowns, 

*  And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  .^ — 

*  Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ; — ^for  die  you  shall ; 

*  The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight, 

*  Cannot  be  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  sum  ^ 

'  The  lives  of  those,  &c.]   The  old  copy  (from  which  some  de- 
viation, for  the  sake  of  obtaining  sense,  was  necessary,)  has— 
*'  The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight, 
*'  Be  counter-poys^d  with  such  a  pcttie  sum/* 
Mr.  Malone  reads : 

'*  The  lives  of  those  which  we  liave  lost  in  fight 
**  Cannot  be  counterpois'd  with  such  a  petty  sum." 
But  every  reader  will  observe,  that  the  last  of  these  linen  is  in* 
cumbered  with  a  superfluous  foot.     I  conceive,  that  the  passage 
originally  stood  as  follows : 

**  The  lives  of  those  we  have  lost  in  fight,  cannot 
*'  Be  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  sum.'*     Stegvbks. 
I  suspect  that  a  line  has  been  lost,  preceding — '*  The  lives  of 
those,"  &c.  and  that  this  speech  belongs  to  Whitmore  ;  for  it  is 
inconsistent  with  what  the  captain  says  afterwards.    The  word 
cannot  is  not  in  the  folio.  The  old  play  affords  no  assistance.  The 
word  now  added  is  necessary  to  the  sense,  and  is  a  less  innovation 
on  the  text  than  what  has  been  made  in  the  modern  editions-^* 
**  Nor  can  those  lives,"  &c. 

The  emendation  made  in  this  passage,  (which  was  written  by 
Shakspeare,  there  being  no  trace  of  it  in  the  old  play,)  is  sup- 
ported by  another  in  Coriolanus,  in  which  we  have  again  the 
same  expression,  and  nearly  the  same  sentiments : 
"  The  man  I  speak  oi  cannot  in  the  world 
**  Be  %ixi^y  counterpois'dy     Malonb. 
The  difference  between  the  Cuptain*s  present  and  succeeding 
sentiments  may  thus  be  accounted  for.    Here,  he  is  only  striving 
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*  1  Gent.  Ill  give  it,   sir ;  and  therefore  spare 

my  life. 

*  2  Gent.  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home  for  it 

straight. 
^  Whit.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard; 
^  And  therefore,  to  revenge  it,  shalt  thou  die ; . 

\To  SuF. 
^  And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 

*  Cap.  Be  not  so  rash ;  take  ransom,  let  him  live. 
-  *  Sue.  Look  on  my  George,  I  am  a  gentleman  ^ ; 

^  Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  sh^t  be  pdd. 

*  Whit.   And  so  am  I ;   my  name  is — Walter 

Whitmore. 
^  How  now?  why  start  st  thou?  what,  doth  death 
afiright  ? 

*  Sue.  Thy  name  affiights  me  ^,  in  whose  sound 

is  death. 

*  A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 

*  And  told  me — that  by  Water  *  I  should  die : 

to  intimidate  his  prisoners  into  a  ready  payment  of  their  ransom. 
Afterwards  his  natural  dispossition  inclines  him  to  mercy,  till  he  is 
provoked  by  the  upbraidings  of  Suftblk.     Stbevens. 

^  Look  on  my  Gborge,]     In  the  first  edition  it  is  my  ring, 

Warburton. 
Here  we  have  another  proof  of  what  has  been  already  so  often 
observed.  A  ring  and  a  George  could  never  have  been  confounded 
either  by  the  eve  or  the  ear.  So,  in  the  original  play  the  ransom 
of  each  of  Suffolk's  companions  is  a  hundred  pounds^  but  here  a 
thousand  crowns.     Malone. 

3  Thy  name  a£fright8  me,]  Bui  he  had  heard  his  name  before, 
without  being  startled  by  it.  In  the  old  play,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
captain  has  consigned  him  to  ''  Walter  Whickmore^**  Suffolk  tm- 
mediatdy  exclaims,  Walter!  Whickroore  asks  him,  why  he 
fears  him,  and  Suffolk  replies,  '*  It  is  thy  name  affrights  me." 
Our  author  has  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  fallen  into  an  im- 
propriety, by  sometimes  following  and  sometimes  deserting  his 
original.     Malokb. 

•  ^  — *  by  Water — "]    So,  in  Queen  Margaret's  letter  to  this 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Michael  Drayton : 

"  I  pray  thee,  Poole,  have  care  how  thou  dost  pass, 

«<  Never  the  sea  yet  half  so  dangerous  was, 

**  And  one  foretold,  by  vsater  thou  should'st  die,"  &c. 
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^  Vet  let  not  this  malce  thee  be  bloody  minded; 

*  Thy  name  is — Gualtier,  being  rightly  sounded. 

*  JVuiT.  GuaUier^  or  Waiter^  which  it  is,  I  care 
not; 

*  Ue'er  yet  did  base  dishonour  Uur  our  name^, 

*  But  with  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot ; 

*  Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 

*  Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  andtlefac'd, 

*  And  I  proclaimed  a  coward  through  the  world  1 

[^Lays  hold  on  Suffolk. 
^  SuF.   Stay,   Whitmore;  for  thy  prisoner  is  a 
prince, 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pdle. 

^  Whit.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  muffled  up  in  rags ! 
SuF.  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke ; 
Jove  sometime  went  disguised.  And  why  not  P? 

A  note  on  theae  lines  says,  "  The  witch  of  Eye  received  an- 
swer from  her  spirit,  that  the  Duke  of  SuflFolk  shoald  take  heed 
of  toff^er.**    See  the  foarth  ficene  of  the  first  Act  of  this  play. 

Steevens. 

This  prophecy,  and  its  Accomplishaieiit,  are  di€ereatly  stated  hj 
a  conlemponiry  in  tb«  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  The  vewei 
there  is  said  to  have  been  called  Niciiolas  of  the  Tower.  ''  Ako 
he  asked  the  name  of  the  shippe,  and  whanne  he  knew  it  he  re- 
membered Stacy  that  said  if  he  might  eschape  the  daunger  of 
the  Tbwr  he  should  be  saffe,  and  thanne  his  herte  faylyd  hidi,** 

&C.      BOSWELL. 

i  Ne*er  yet  did  base  dishonour,  &c.  j  This  and  the  following 
lines  are  founded  on  these  two  in  the  ekl  play : 

'*  And  therefore  ere  I  merchant-like  sell  blood  for  goM« 
*^  Then  cast  me  headhng  down  into  ike  teuS 
The  new  image   which  Shakspeare  has  intiodnced  into  this 
speech,  *'  —  toy  arms  torn  and  defac'd,'* — is  found  also  in  Kiag 
Rfehani  11. : 

**  From  my  own  windows  iom  my  houuMd  coai, 
**  Raz*d  out  my  impress ;  leann'pf  me  no  «gn,«^ 
**  Save  mcn*B  opiniotis,  and  my  living  blood, -^ 
*'  To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman.*' 
See  the  not^  on  that  passage.    See  vol.  xvi  p.  89,  n.  5  and  4. 

Macomb. 
^  Joveaomettme  went  disgaia'd,  &c.]    This  vefae  is  omitted  in 
all  but  the  first  oU  edilsen,  tq"""^^'  1600,]  without  widch  what 
follows  -is  not  aeoae.    The  next  lane  also : 
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C^p.  lUA  Jove  was  never  s^lain,  as  thdu  sbBlC  be. 

^  SuF.   Obscure  and  lowly  swain/  king  Henry's 
blood. 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster "» 
^  Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groom  ^ 
Hast  thou  not  kissM  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrup  ? 
^  Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 

*  And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shodc  my  head  ? 
^  How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup, 

*  Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneeFd  down  at  the  boards 

*  When  I  have  feasted  with  queen  Margaret  ? 

*  Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-falTa ; 

*  Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride  ^ : 

*  How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 

*  And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth? 

*'  Obscure  and  lowly  8waiii»  king  Henry's  blood," 
was  falsely  put  in  the  Captain*^  mouth.    Popb. 
7  ^-  LOWLY  svrain,]    The  folioreads— "  lawsy  swain." 

StB£VXK8« 

The  quarto»  lowljf/.  In  a  subsequent  passage  the  folio  has  the 
word  right : 

*'  By  such  a  lotolj^  vassal  as  thyself." 

Loiosi/  was  undoubtedly  an  errour  of  the  press.     Malonb. 

^  The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster,]  How  had  Suffolk  any 
of  this  blood  ?  If  Shakspeare  had  been  well  acauainted  with  this 
duke*s  pedigree,  I  think  he  would  not  have  bilea  to  make  some  of 
bis  adversaries  reproach  him  with  his  low  extraction.  His  great 
grandfather  was  a  merchant  at  Hull.    Blaebwat. 

9  —  a  iADBO  greom*]  I  suppose  he  means  a  low  fellow,  fit 
only  to  attend  upon  horses ;  which  in  our  author's  time  were  fire- 
ttiently  termed  ^mfes.  The  original  play  htmjadjf^  which  coaveys 
this  meaning  (the  only  one  that  the  words  seem  to  afford,)  mom 
cle^lft  jaded  being  liable  to  an  equivoque.  Jaded  groom,  how* 
eifer,.  may  mean  a  groan  whom  all  men  treat  with  oootempt  i  as 
w»rtbleia  as  the  most  paltry  kind  of  hone. 

So,  in  Kiug.  Henry  VIII. : 

''  nil     if  we  live  thus  tamely, 

^'  Tpe  be  thim  jaded  by  »  piece  of  scarlet-*."    Mai^ovb.. 

A  jaded  groom  may  signify  a  groom  who  has  hitherto  hetoi 
treated  with  no  greates ceneaiony  than  a  horse*.    Stbbybns. 

'  —  abortke  pside :]  Pride  that  has  bad  biith  too  aooa»  pqde 
issuiffg^bfdQte  its  time,    Johnson. 
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'  This  hand  6f  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 

'  And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue  \ 

*  Whit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  forlorn 

swain  ? 

*  Cap.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath 

me. 

*  SuF.  Base  slave !  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so 

art  thou. 
*■  Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long-boat's 

side 
*  Strike  off  his  head. 
SvF.  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own^,. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 
SuF.  Poole  ? 

Cap.  Poole .?  Sir  Poole  ^  lord  '  ? 


*  —  CHARM  THY  iiotous  TOKouE.]  i.  c.  restrain  thy  licen- 
tious talk,  compel-  thee  to  be  silent.  See  Mr.  Steevens's  note 
in  Othello,  vol.  ix.  p.  477,  n.  9,  where  lago  uses  the  same  ex- 
pression.    It  occurs  frequently  in  the  books  ofour  author's  age. 

Malonb. 
Again,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  play,  Act  V.  Sc.  III. : 
"  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue" 

Stbevbns. 
^  Thou  dar*st  not,  &c.]     In  the  quarto  edition  the  passage 
stands  thus  -. 

"  Svf,  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own. 
"  Cap.  Yes,  Pole  ? 
*'  Suf.  Pole? 

**  Cap.  Ay,  Pole,  puddle,  kennel,  sink  and  dirt, 
"  rU  stop  that  yawning  mouth  of  thine.** 
I  think  the  two  intermediate  speeches  should  be  inserted  in  the 
text,  to  introduce  tlie  Captain's  repetition  of  Poole^  &c. 

Stbeybms. 
It  is  clear  from  what  follows  that  these  speeches  were  not  in* 
tended  to  be  rejected  by  Shakspeare,  but  accidentally  omitted  at 
the  press.     I  have  therefore  restored  them.    Malokb. 

3  Poole  ?  Sir  Poole  ?  lord  ?]  The  dissonance  of  this  broken 
line  makes  it  almost  certain  that  We  should  read  with  a  kind  of 
ludicrous  climax : 

"  Poole  ?  Sir  Poole  ?  lotd  Poole  ?  " 
He  then  plays  upon  the  name  Poole,  kennel^  puddle. 

JOHNSOW* 
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*  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink ;  whose  filth  and  dirt 

*  Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 

*  Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 

*  For  swallowing*  the  treasure  of  the  realm : 

'  Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the 

ground ; 
'  And  thou,  that  smil'dst  at  good  duke  Humphrey  s 

death  ^ 
^  Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain  ^ 
^  Who,  in  contempt,  shall  hiss  at  thee  again  ^ : 

*  And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 

*  For  daring  to  affy  ®  a  mighty  lord 


phraseology, 
interpretation,  however,  may.be  the  true  one.     Maloke. 

5  And  thou,  that  smli'dst  at  good  duke  Hurophrey*s  death,  &c.] 
This  enumeration  of  Suffolk's  crimes  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  The  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  1575,  Legend  of  William 
de  la  Pole : 

'*  And  led  me  back  again  to  Dover  road, 

"  Where  unto  me  recounting  all  my  faults^ — 

"  As  murthering  of  duke  Humphrey  in  his  bed, 

"  And  how  I  had  brought  all  the  realm  to  nought, 

''  Causing  the  king  unlawfully  to  wed, 

'•  There  was  no  grace  but  I  must  lose  my  head.*' 

Malone. 
^  —  shalt  grin  in  vain,]     From  hence  to  the  end  of  this  speech 
is  undoubtedly  the  original  composition  of  Shakspeare,  no  traces 
of  it  being  found  in  the  elder  play.     Malonb. 
7  —  the  senseless  winds— 
Who,  in  CONTEMPT,  shall  hiss  at  thee  again :]     The  same 
worthless  image  occurs  also  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  — the  mnds 

"  Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hm^d  him  in  scorn." 

Steevsns 
•  —to  AFFY— ]    To  fl^  is  to  betroth  in  marriage.    So,  in 
Drayton's  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston : 

**  In  &nd8  of  wedlock  did  to  me  affu 
"Alady,"&c. 
Agaio^  in  the  17th  Song  of  The  Polyolbion ; 
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*  Unto  tke  dsi^hler  of  a  worthless  king, 

*  Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem« 

*  By  devilish  peficy  art  thou  grown  great, 

*  And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg*d 

*  With  gobhets  of  thy  mother's  bleedii^  heart, 

*  By  thee,  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France : 

*  The  false  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee, 

*  Disdain  to  call  us  lord ;  and  Picardy 

*  Hath  slain  their  governors,  surpriz'd  our  forts, 

*  And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 

*  The  princdy  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all,-— 

*  Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  dmwft   in 

vain,— 
^  As  hating  thee,  are  rising  '  up  in  arms : 

*  And  now  the  bouse  of  York — thrust  from  the 

crown, 

*  By  sham^U  murder  of  a  guiltless  king, 

*  And  lofty  proud  encroaching  tyranny,— 

^  Biuns  with  revenging  fire ;  whose  hopeful  colours 

*  Advance  our  half-fac'd  sun  ^  striving  to  shine, 

*  Under  the  which  is  writ — Invitis  nuhibus. 

*  The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms.: 

*  And,  to  conclude,  reproach^  and  beggary, 

*  Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 

*  And  all  by  thee : — ^Away  !  convey  him  hence. 

*  Svr.    O  that  I  were  a  god>  to  shoot  forth 
thunder 
"*  Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges  f 


** '  ■     the  Aimaine  empevot *8  bride 

**  Which  after  to  the  earl  of  Anjou  wa»  off^d^^ 

Stbbvbhb. 
9  -— AHB  rising^     Old  ooi^^^'<md  riaing.     Corrected  by 
Mr.  Riowe.    MiiX.oiiB. 
>  i— whoae  hopeful  coloum 
Advance  our  halMK*d  son,]    ^  Edvraid  IIL  bare  for  hia 
device  the  rays  of  the  sun  dispersing  themsetres  ottt  of  a  doud.**; 
HamieiCi  Remained    MiLOim. 
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*  Small  things  make  base  men  proud :  *  this  vil- 

lain here, 

*  Being  captain  of  a  pinnace  ^  threatens  more 

*  Than  Bargulus  the  strong  lUyrian  pirate  ^. 

*  Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee-hives. 
'  It  is  impossible,  that  I  should  die 

*  By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself^ 

*  Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorse,  in  me  ^ : 

*  Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,]  A  pinnace  did  not  anciently 
signify,  as  at  present^  a  man  of  war's  boat,  but  a  ship  of  smfdl 
burthen.  So,  in  Winwood*s  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  118:  "The 
king  (James  I.)  naming  the  great  sliip.  Trade's  Increase ;  and 
the  prince,  bl  pinnace  of  250  tons  (built  to  wait  upon  her,)  Pepper- 
corn."    Stbevens. 

The  complement  of  men  on  board  a  pinnace  (or  spi/ner)  was 
about  twenty-five.     See  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  159.     Henlet. 

3  Than  Bargulus  the  strong  Illytian  pirate.]  Mr.  Theobald 
says,  ''  This  wight  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  or  discover  from 
what  legend  our  author  derived  his  acquaintance  with  him." 
And  yet  he  is  to  be  met  with  iii  TuUy's  Offices ;  and  the  legend 
is  the  &mous  Theopompus's  History :  "  Bargulus,  Illyrius  latro, 
de  quo  est  apud  Theopompum,  magnas  opes  habuit."  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xi.    Warburton. 

Dr.  Farmer  observes  that  Shakspeare  might  have  met  with  this 
pirate  in  two  translations.  Robert  Whvtinton,  15S3,  calls  him 
"  Bargulus^  a  pirate  upon  the  sea  of  Illiry ; "  and  Nicholas 
Grimoald,  about  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  "  Bargulus,  the 
lUyrian  robber." 

Bargulus  does  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  quarto  ;  but  we 
have  another  hero  in  his  room.    The  Captain,  sa^  Suffolk  : 
*'  Threatens  more  plaeues  than  mighty  Abradas, 
"  The  ^eat  Macedonian  pirate." 

I  know  nothing  more  of  this  Ahradas,  than  that  he  is  mea- 
tioned  by  Greene  in  his  Penelope's  Web,  1601  : 

"  Ahradas  the  great  Macedonian  pirat  thought  every  one  had 
a  letter  of  mart  that  bare  sayles  in  the  ocean."     Stebvens. 

Here  we  see  another  proof  of  what  has  been  before  suggested. 

Malonb. 

*  Thy  words  move  rape,  and  not  remorse,  in  me :]  This  line 
Shakspeare  has  injudiciously  taken  from  the  Captain,  to  wliom 
it  is  attributed  in  the  original  play,  and  given  it  to  Suffolk ;  for 
what  remorse,  that  is,  pity,  could  Suffolk  be  called  upon  to  show 
to  his  assailant :  whereas  the  Captain  might  with  propriety  say 

VOL.  XVIII.  U 
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'  I  go  of  m^i^s^e  from  the  queen  to  France ; 

*  I  charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel. 

*  Cap.  Walter, 

*  JVhit.  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  thee  to  thy 

death. 

*  SuF.  Penh  gelidus  timer  occupat  artus  * ; — 'tis 

thee  I  fear. 

to  his  captive — thy  haughty  language  exasperates  me,  instead  of 
exciting  my  compassion,     Malone. 

Periuips  our  author  meant  (however  imperfectly  he  may  hffve 
expressed  himself,)  to  make  Suffolk  say— *' Your  words  excite 
my  anger,  instead  of  prompting  me  to  solicit  pity/'     Steevens. 

The  meaninjg,  I  apprehend,  is  this,  *'  You  have  not  made  me 
feel  remorse  lor  the  crimes  with  which  you  have  charged  me, 
but  rage  at  your  insolence.*'  Remorse,  in  our  old  writers,  some- 
times signified  pity  ;  but  was  also  used  in  its  modem  sense. 

BOSWELL. 

^  Perie  gelidus  timor  occupat  artus  .-]  The  folio,  where,  alone 
this  line  is  found,  reads — Pine,  &c.  a  corruption,  I  suppose,  of 
Ipene"]  the  word  that  I  have  substituted  in  its  place.  I  know  not 
what  other  word  x^ould  have  been  intended.  The  editor  of  the 
second  folio,  and  ail  the  modem  editors,  have  escaped  the  difficulty 
by  suppressing  the  word.  The  measure  is  of  little  consequence, 
for  no  such  line,  I  believe,  exists  in  any  classick  author.  Dr. 
Grey  refers  us  to  "  Ovid  de  Trist.  SIS,  and  Metamorph.  24;7  :  " 
a  very  wide  field  to  range  in ;  however^  with  some  trouole  I  found 
out  what  he  meant.  This  line  is  not  in  Ovid  (nor  I  believe  in  any 
other  poet) ;  but  in  his  De  Tristibus,  lib.  i.  EL  iii.  113,  we  find : 

Navita,  confessus  gelido  pallore  timor  em — , 
and  in  his  Metamorph.  lib.  iv.  247,  we  meet  with  these  lines : 
lUe  quidem  gdidos  radiomm  viribus  artus^ 
Si  Queat,  in  vivum  tentat  revocare  calorem.     Malone. 

In  the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil,  Tumus  (addressing  Drances) 
says — 

*— —  cur  ante  tubam  tremor  occupat  artus  f 

This  is  as  near,  I  conceive,  to  Suffolk's,  quotation,  as  either  of 
the  passages  already  produced.  Yet,  somewhere,  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  Latin  Poetry^  ancient  and  modem,  the  very  words  in 
question  may  hereafter  be  detected. 

Pene,  the  gem  which  appears  to  have  illuminated  the  dreary 
mine  of  collation,  is  beheld  to  so  little  advantage  above-grouncly 
that  I  am  content  to  leave  it  where  it  was  discovered.  Steevens* 

In  the  seventh  book  of  the  iEneid,  v.  446,  we  find— 
Subitus  tremor  occupat  artus.    Boswell. 
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*  WifiT.  T%ou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear,  before  f 

leave  thee. 

*  What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoop  ? 

*  1  Gent.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him,  speak 

him  fair. 
*  SuF.  Suifolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and  rough, 
^  Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
'  Far  be  it,  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
'  With  humble  suit:  no,  rather  let  my  head 
'  Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any, 

*  Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king ; 

*  And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole, 

*  Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom. 

*  True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear : — 

'  More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute  ^.   . 

*  Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

*  SuF.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can  ^, 

'  ^  More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  exeaite.]    So,   in  King 
Henry  VIII. : 

'*  ■         I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
"  (Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
"  To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far, 
••  Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer/* 
Again,  in  Othello : 

**  Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm, 
^'  As  I  have  to  be  hurt."  M alone. 
7  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can  J  In  the  folio  this 
line  is  dvei^to  the  Captain  by  the  carelessness  of  the  printer  or 
transcnber.  The  present  regulation  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  and  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton.  See  the  latter  part 
of  note  6,  p.  284.    M alone. 

Surely  {as  has  been  suggested)  this  line  belongs  to  the  next 
speech.  No  cruelty  was  meditated  beyond  decollation;  anc( 
without  such  an  introduction,  there  is  an  obscure  abruptness  in 
the  beginning  of  Suffolk's  reply  to  the  Captain.    Steevbns. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  observed  that  "  no  cruelty  was  meditated  be- 
yonddecollation ;"  but  we  learn  from  the  letter  m  the  Paston  collec-* 
tion  which  I  have  already  quoted,  that  this  was  very  barbarously 
performed,  *'  oon  of  the  lewdeste  of  the  shippe  badde  hym  ley 
down  his  hedde  and  he  shuld  be  fur  ford  with  and  dye  on  a 
swerde,  and  toke  a  ruity  stoerde  and  smotte  of  his  hedde  withyn 
halfe  a  doseyn  strokes.**    Boswell* 

U  2 
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*  That  this  my  death  may  never  be  foi^t  !*— 
^  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezpnians  ® : 

*  A  Roman,  sworder  ^  and  banditto  slave, 

^  Murder'd  sweet  Tully ;  Brutus'  bastard  hand  ^ 
'  Stabb'd  Julius  Caesar ;  savage  islanders, 
'  Pompey  the  great  ^ :  and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates; 

[^Ejpit  SuF.  with  Wmr.  and  Others: 
Cap.  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  set, 

8  — -  bezonians :]  See  a  note  on  the  seoond  part  of  Kiog 
Henry  IV.  vol.  xvii.  p.  224,  n.  4 : 

**  Bisognoso,  is  a  mean  low  man.*' 
So,  in  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  1606  s 

•*  —  if  be  come  to  me  like  your  Bt^ognio^  or  yonr  boor.** 
Again,  in  Markham*s  English  Husbandman,  p.  4* : 
**  The  ordinary  tillers  of  the  earth,  such  as  we  call  husband- 
men ;  in  France  peasants,  in  Spain  hesont/ans,  and  generally  the 
clovtshoe/'    Stcbtxns. 

9  A  Roman  sworder,  &c.]  i.  e.  Heretinius^  a  centurion,  and 
Popilius  Laenas,  tribune  of  the  soldiers.     Stbevbns. 

■  -—  Brutus*  B ASTAED  hand  — ]  Brutus  ms  the  son  of  Servilia^ 
a  Roman  lady,  who  had  been  concubine  to  Julius  Caesar, 

Stbbvbns. 

^  Pompey  the  gpreat :]  The  poet  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
story  of  Pompey  with  some  other.    Johnson. 

T^his  circumstance  might  be  advanced  as  a  slight  proof,  in  aid 
of  many  stronger,  that  our  poet  was  no  classical  scholar.  Such 
a  one  could  not  easily  have  forgotten  the  manner  in  which  the  life 
of  Pompey  was  concluded.  Pompey,  however,  is  not  in  the 
quarto,  openser  likewise  abounds  with  deviations  from  esta- 
blished history  and  fable.     Stbevbns. 

Pompey  bemjs^  killed  by  Achillas  and  Septimius  at  the  moment 
that  the  Egyptian  fishing  IxMit  in  which  they  were,  reached  the 
coast,  and  his  head  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  (a  circumstanofc 
which  Shakspeare  found  in  North's  translation  of  Plutarch,)  his 
mistake  does  not  appear  more  extraordinary  than  some  othere 
which  have  been  pointed  out  in  his  works. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  introduction  of  Pompey  was  among 
Shakspeare*8  Editions  to  the  old  play :  This,  may  account  for  the 
dassiad  error  into  which  probably  the  original  author  woidd  nol 
have  fallen.     In  the  quarto  the  lines  stand  thus: 
**  A  sworder,  and  banditto  slave^  . 
"  Murdered  sweet  Tully; 
"  Brutus*  bastard  hand  stabb'd  Julius  Csesar, 
And  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates  on  the  seas.**     Malonb. 
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It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart : 
Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

[Exeunt  all  but  thtjir^t  Gentleman. 

Re-enter  WniTMORBy  with  Suffole^s  Body. 

*  Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 
^  Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bory  it  ^.  {Exit. 

'  1  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle ! 

*  His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 

^  If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 

*  So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

[Exit,  with  the  Body. 


SCENE   II. 
Blackheath. 

Enter  George  BEVisand  John  Holland. 

'  Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sworj^  though 
'  made  of  a  lath  ;  they  have  been  up  these  two 
'  days. 

*  JoHN^  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now 
*  then. 

^  Geo.  I  tell  thee  ^,  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means 

3  There  let  bis  head,  &c.]  Instead  of  this  speech,  the  quarto 
gives  us  the  following : 

'*  Cap,  Off  with  his  head,  and  send  it  to  the  queen, 
*'  And  ranHomless  this  prisoner  shall  go  free, 
"  To  see  it  safe  deliver'd  unto  her."    Stbbvbns. 
See  Sir  John  Fenn*s  Collection  of  The  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i. 
p.  40.     Henley. 

4  -»•  get  thee  a  sword,]  The  quarto  reads — Come  away, 
iVfid^,  and/w^  a  long  staff'in  tkvpike^  &c.    Stbbvbns. 

So  afterwards,  insteadof  "  Cade  the  dothier"  we  have  in  the 
quarto  *'  Cade  the  dyer  of  Ash/brd.*^    M alone. 

^  I  tell  thee,]  In  the  onffinal  play  this  speech  is  introduced 
more  naturally.    Nick  asks  George  "  Sirra  George,  what's  the 
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'  to  dress  the  ccnnihonwealth,  and  turn  it,  aod  set  s( 
'  new  niQ>  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  *Us  threadbare.  Well, 
I  say,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England  ^  since 
gentlemen  came  up  ^. 

*  Geo.  O  miserable  age  1  \^ue  is  not  regarded 

*  in  handycrafts-men. 

'  JoHif.  The  nobility  think  soMrn  to  go  in  leather 
^  aprons. 

*  Geo.  Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good 

*  workmen. 

*  John.  True ;  And  yet  it  is  said, — Labour  in 

*  thy  vocation :  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as, — ^let 

*  the  magistrates  be  labouring  men  ;  and  therefore 

*  should  we  be  magistrates. 

*  Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  for  there's  no  better 

*  sign  of  a  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

*  John.  I  see  them !  I  see  them  !  There's  Best's 

*  son,  the  tanner  of  Wingham;— — 

'  *  Geo.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies, 

*  to  make  dog's  leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick  the  butcher  *, 

matter?"  to  which  George  replies,  "  Why  marry.  Jack  Cade^ 
the  <fy^  of  Ashford  here,'*  &c.    Malone. 

^  Well,  I  say,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  &c.] 
The  same  phrase  was  used  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIl. :  "  Then  stept  forth  tlie  Duke  of  SuffoUce  from  the 
King,  and  spake  with  a  hault  countenance  these  words :  It  toot 
never  merry  in  England  (quoth  hee)  while  we  had  any  Cardinals 
among  us,'*  &c.     Si(nve*8  Chronicle^  fo.  16S1,  p.  546.  '  Rbbd. 

7  —since  gentlemen  cams  up.]  Thus  we  familiarly  say — a 
feshion  comes  up,    Steevens. 

*  And  Dick  the  butcher,*]     In  the  first  copy  thus : 

**  Why  there*s  Dick  the  butcher,  and  Robin  the  sadler,  and 
Will  that  came  a  wooing  to  our  Nan  last  Sunday,  and  Harry  and 
Tom,  and  Gregory^  that  should  have  your  pamell,  and  a  great 
sort  more,  is  come  from  Rochester  and  from  Maidstone,  and 
Canterbury,  and  all  the  towns  hereabouts,  and  we  must  all  be 
lords,  or  squires,  as  soon  as  Jack  Cade  is  king.    Malons« 
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*  Geo.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ax,  and 

*  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

*  JoHy.  And  Smith  the  weaver : 

*  Gbo.  Argo,  their  thread  of  life  b  spun. 

*  John.  Come»  come,  let's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drum.     Enter  C^DEy  Dick  the  Butcher,  Smith 
the  Weaver,  and  Others  in  great  number. 

*  CjWe.  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  sup- 

*  posed  father, 

^  Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings  ^ 

[Aside* 
^  Cade.  — *  for  our  enemies  shall  fell  before  us ', 

9  —  a  CADE  of  herrings.]  That  is»  a  barrel  of  herrings.  I 
suppose  tlie  word  keg,  which  is  now  used,  is  cade  corrupted. 

Johnson. 
A  cade  is  less  than  a  barrel.  The  quantity  it  should*  contain  is 
ascertained  by  the  accounts  of  the  Celeress  of  the  Abbey  of 
Berking.  *'  Memorandum  that  a  barrel  of  herryng  shold  contene 
a  thousand  herryngs^  and  a  cade  of  herryng  six  hundreth»  six 
score  to  the  hundreth.'*     Mon,  Atig,  i.  83.     Malone. 

Nash  speaks  of  having  weighed  one  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  books 
against  a  cade  of  herrings^  and  ludicrously  says,  '*That  the 
rebel  Jacke  Cade  was  the  first  that  devised  to  put  redde  herrings 
in  cades^  and  from  him  they  have  their  name."  Praise  of  the  Red 
Herrings  1599.  Cade^  however,  is  derived  from  Cadus,  Lat.  a 
cask  or  barrel.    Steevens. 

'  «— our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us,]  He  alludes  to  his 
name  Cade,  from  cado,  Lat.  to  fall.  He  has  too  much  learning 
for  his  character.    Johnson. 

*'  We  John  Cade,  &c.]  This  passage,  I  think,  should  be  re- 
gulated thus : 

**  Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed  father, 

for  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us ; 
*'  Dick,  Or  rather  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 
"  Cade,  Inspired  with  the  spirit,"  &c.    Tyrwhitt. 
In  the  old  play  the  corresponding  passage  stands  thus : 
"  I  John  Cade,  so  named  for  my  valiancy,— 
"  Dick.  Or  rather^/br  string  of  a  cade  of  sprats." 
The  transposition  recommended  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  so  plausi- 
ble^ that  I  had  once  regulated  the  text  accordingly.    But  Dick's 
quibbling  on  the  word  of  (which  is  used  by  Cade^  according  to 
the  phraseology  of  our  author's  time,  for  by,  and  as  employed  by 
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^  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  do^^^n  kings  and 

*  princes, — Comnf\and  silence* 
Dick.  Silence  ! 

Cade^  My  father  was  a  Mortimer,*-^ 
Dick,  He  was  an  honest  oian,  and  a  good  brick-' 

layer.  [Aside^ 

*  Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet,— 

*  Dick.  I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a  midwife « 

[Aside^ 

*  Cade,  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies,— 
Dick.  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedlar's  daughter,  and 

sold  many  laces.  [Aside ^ 

*  Smith.  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with 
'  her  furred  pack  \  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home, 

[Aside. 

*  Cade^  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house, 
Djck.    Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field    is    honour- 
able ^ ;  and  there  was  he  bom,  under  a  hedge  ;  for 
his  father  had  never  a  house,  but  the  cage  ^, 

[Aside^ 

Dick,  signifies — on  account  ofy)  is  so  much  in  Shakspeare's  man- 
ner, that  no  change  ought,  I  think,  to  be  made.  If  the  words 
*•  Or  rather  of  stealing,*'  &c.  be  postponed  to—"  For  our  enemies 
shall  fall  before  us,**  Dick  then>  as  at  present,  would  assert — that 
Cade  is  not  so  called  on  account  of  a  particular  theft ;  which  in- 
deed would  correspond  sufiiciently  with  the  old  play;  but  the 
quibble  on  the  word  qf,  which  appears  very  like  a  conceit  of  Shak- 
speare,  would  be  destroyed.  Cade,  as  the  speeches  stand  in  the 
folio,  proceeds  to  assign  the  origin  of  his  name  without  paying  any 
reg^ra  to  what  Dick  has  said. 

Q/*is  used  again  in  Coriolanus,  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in 
Cade*8  speech : — "  We  have  b^en  called  so  of  many."  i.  e.  by 
many.    Malostb. 

^  —  furred  pack,]  A  wallet  or  knapsack  of  skin  with  the  hair 
outward.     Johnson. 

3  —  the  FIELD  is  honourable ;]     Perhaps  a  quibble  between 
Jield  in  its  heraldick,  and  in  its  common  acceptation,  was  designed. 

Stesvens. 

4  —  but  the  CA6B.]  A  cage,  was  formerly  a  term  for  a  prison. 
See  Minsheu,  in  v.    We  yet  talk  oi]?A\'birds,    Malonb. 
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*  Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

*  Smith.  'A  must  needs ;  for  beggary  is  valiant. 

[Aside. 

Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

DtcK.  No  question  of  that ;  for  I  have  seen  him 
whipped  three  market  days  together.  [Aside. 

Cabb^  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his  coat 
is  of  proof  *.  .  [Aside. 

Dick.  But,  methinks,  he  should  stand  in  fear  of 
fire,  being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep. 

[Aside. 

Cade.  Be  brave  then ;  for  your  captain  is  brave, 
and  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be,  in  England, 
seven  half-penny  loaves  sold  foe  a  penny :  the  three- 
hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops  ^ ;  and  I  will  make 
it  felony,  to  drink  small  beer :  all  the  realm  shall 
be  in  common,  and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfry 

There  is  scarce  a  village  in  England  which  has  not  a  temporary 
place  of  confinement,  still  called  The  Cage.    Stbsvens. 

^  —  for  his  coat  is  of  proof.]  A  quibble  between  two  senses 
of  the  word ;  one  as  being  able  to  resist,  the  other  as  being  wU^ 
triedf  that  is,  long  worn.     Hanmer. 

^  — the  THREE-HooPED  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops;]  In  The 
GuVs  Hom*Booke,  a  satirical  pamphlet  by  Deckar^  1609,  hoops 
are  mentioned  among  other  drinking  measures :  ''  •—  his  hoops, 
cans,  half-cans,*'  &c.  And  Nash,  m  his  Pierce  Pennilesse  his 
Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1595,  says:  *'I  believe  hoopes  in 
quart  pots  were  invented  to  that  end,  that  every  man  should  take 
his  hoope,  and  no  more." 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  by  Ben  Jonson, 
that  "  burning  of  cans  "  was  one  of  the  offices  of  a  city  magistrate. 
I  suppose  he  means  burning  such  as  were  not  of  statutable  mea- 
sure.    Stbsvens. 

An  anonymous  commentator  supposes,  perhaps  with  more 
truth,  that  '*  the  burning  of  cans  **  was,  marking  them  with  a  red- 
hot  iron,  which  is  still  practised  by  the  magistrate  in  many  coun- 
try boroughs,  in  proof  of  their  being  statutable  measure.^-These 
cans,  it  should  be  observed,  were  of  wood.    Hbnlbt. 

Mr.  Whalley  has  given  this  explanation  in  a  note  on  the  passage 
quoted  from  Cynthia's  Reveb.    Boswbll. 
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go  to  grass.    And,  when  I  am  king,  (as  king  I  will 

be) 

.    All.  God  save  your  majesty  ! 

*  Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people : — there  shall 
'  be  no  money  ^ ;   all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my 

*  score ;  and  I  iidll  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery, 

*  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me 

*  their  lord. 

'  Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let^s  kill  all  the 

*  lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  la* 
mentable  thing  ®,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  should  be  made  parchment  ?  that  parchment, 
being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some 
say,  the  bee  stings :  but  I  say,  *tis  the  bee^s  wax, 
for  I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never 
mine  own  man  since.     How  now  ?  who's  there  ? 

Enter  some,  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham^. 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham :  he  can  write  and 
read,  and  cast  accompt. 
Cade.  O  monstrous ! 


7  —  there  shall  be  no  money ;]  To  mend  the  world  by  ba- 
nishing money  is  an  old  contrivance  of  those  who  did  not  consider 
that  the  quarrels  and  mischiefs  which  arise  from  money,  as  the 
sign  or  ticket  of  riches,  must,  if  money  were  to  cease,  arise  imme- 
diately from  riches  themselves,  and  could  never  be  at  an  end  till 
every  man  was  contented  with  his  own  share  of  the  goods  of  life. 

Johnson. 

*  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  &c.]  This  speech  was  trans- 
posed by  Shakspeare,  it  being  found  in  the  old  play  in  a  subse- 
quent scene.    Malone. 

9  —  the  Clerk  of  Chatham,']  The  person  whom  Shakspeare 
makes  Clerk  of  Chatham  should  seem  to  have  been  one  Thomas 
Bayly^  a  reputed  necromancer,  or  fortune-teller,  at  Whitechapel. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  bosom  friend  of  Cade's,  and  of  the  same 
profession.     W.  Worcester^  p.  471.     Rxtson. 

This  peivon  is  a  nonentity  in  history,  and,  in  all  probability,  a 
character  invented  by  the  writer  of  the  play.  It  is  presumed  that 
few  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Ritson.    Doucb. 
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Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys*  copies  \ 

Cade.  Here's  a  villain  ! 

Smith.  H'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  let- 
ters in^t. 

Cadjs.  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  oblations  ^  and  write 
court-hand. 

*  Cade.  I  am  sorry  for*t :  the  man  is  a  proper 
'  man,  on  mine  honour ;  unless  I  find  him  guilty, 
'  he  shall  not  die, — Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must  ex- 

*  amine  thee  :  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters  ®  J 
— ^Twill  go  hard  with  you. 

*  Cade.  Let  me  alone : — Dost  thou  use  to  write 

*  thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an 

*  honest  plain-dealing  man  ? 

'  We  took  him,  &c.]  We  must  suppose  that  Smith  had  tak^ir 
the  Clerk  some  time  before,  and  left  him  in  the  custody  of  those 
who  now  bring  him  in.  In  the  old  play  Will  the  ijoeaver  enters 
with  the  Clenc,  though  he  has  not  long  before  been  conversing 
with  Cade.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  theit  Smith  should  go  out 
after  his  speech,  ending-—"  for  his  coat  isof  proof :  **  but  no  Exit 
is  marked  in  the  old  copy.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence. — 
It  is,  I  think,  most  probable  that  Will  was  the  true  name  of  this 
character,  as  in  the  old  play,  (so  Dick^  George,  John,  &c.)  and 
that  Smithy  the  name  of  some  low  actor,  has  crept  into  the  folio 
by  mistake.    Malomb. 

*  —  obligations,^     That  \a,  bonds.    Malonx. 
1  They  ase  to  wnte  it  on  the  top  of  letters ;]     i.e.  Of  letters 
missive,  and  such  like  publick  acts.    See  Mabillon*s  Diplomata. 

Warburton. 
In  the  old  anonymous  play,  called  The  famous  Victories  of 
Henry  V.  containing  the  Honourable  Battel  of  Agincourt,  I  find 
the  same  circumstance.  The  Archbishop  of  Burges  (i.  e.  Bruges) 
is  the  speaker,  and  addresses  himself  to  King  Henry : 
"  I  beseech  your  grace  to  deliver  me  your  safe 
*'  Conduct,  under  your  broad  seal  Emanuel** 
The  King  in  answer  says : 

*'  -^—  deliver  him  safe  conduct 

**  Under  our  broad  seal  Emanud.**    Stbbvbms. 
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Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  Qod,  I  have  been  so  well 
brought  up,  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

*  All.  He  hath  confessed :  away  with  him,  he's 
'  a  villain,  and  a  traitor. 

'  Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say :  hang  him  with 
^  his  pen  and  ink*hom  about  his  neck. 

\JExeunt  some  with  the  Clerk. 

Enter  Michael. 

*  Mich.  Where  s  our  general  ? 

*  Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

*  Mich.  Fly,  fly,  fly !  sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and 

*  hb  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forces. 

*  Cade.  Stand,   villain,   stand,   or  IH  fell  thee 

*  down  :  He  shall  be  encountered  with  a  man  as 

*  good  as  himself:  He  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a  ? 

*  Mich.  No. 

'  Cade.    To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 

*  knight  presently ;    Rise   up  sir  John  Mortimer. 

*  Now  have  at  him  *. 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  William  his 
Brother,  with  Drum  and  Forces. 

*  Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of 

Kent, 

*  Marked  for  the  gallows, — lay  your  weapons  down, 

*  Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom ; — 

*  The  king  is  mercifid,  if  you  revolt. 

*  IV.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclined  to 

blood, 

4  . —  have  at  him.]    After  this  speech  the  old  play  has  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

« ,^  Is  there  any  more  of  them  that  be  knights  ? 
"  Tom,  Yea,  his  brother. 

"  Cade.  Then  kneel  down,  Dick  Butcher ;  rise  up  sir 
*'  Dick  Butcher.    Sound  up  the  drum." 
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*  If  you  go  forward :  therefore  yield,  or  die. 
Cjide.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass 

not  ^ ; 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 

*  0*er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign ; 

*  For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

"  Stjf.  ViUain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer ; 

*  And  thou  thyself,  a  shearman.  Art  thou  not  ? 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

^fV.STuiF.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  this : — Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 

March, 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence'  daughter ;  Did  he 

not.^ 

*  Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her  he  had  two  childrai  at  one  birth. 
ff:  Staf.  That's  false. 

'  Cade.  Ay,  there's  the  question ;  but,  I  say,  tis 
true : 
'  The  elder  of  them,  bdng  put  to  nurse, 

*  Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stoln  away ; 

'  And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
'  Became  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age : 
'  His  son  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  you  can. 

Dick.  Nay,  'tis  too  true ;  therefore  he  shall  be 
king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's, 
house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify 
it;  therefore,  deny  it  not. 

*  Staf.  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's 

words, 

*  That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ? 

*  All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we ;  therefore  get  ye  gone. 

^  V- 1  pass  not ;]     I  pay  them  no  regard.    Johnson. 
So,  in  Drayton's  Quest  of  Cynthia : 

**  TVansform  me  to  what  shape  you  can, 

**  \p<us  not  what  it  be.'*    Steevens. 
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TV.  Staf.    Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  Yoi^  hath 
taught  you  this. 

*  Cade.    He   Ues,    for  I    invented    it  myself. 

kisideJ] — Go  to,  sirrah,  Tell  the  king  from  me, 
at — ^for  his  father's  sake,  Henry  the  fifth,  in  whose 
time  boys  went  to  span-counter  for  French  crowns, 
— I  am  content  he  shall  reign ;  but  Fll  be  protector 
over  him. 

*  Djck.  And,  furthermore,  we'll  have  the  lord 
'  Sa/s  head,  for  selling  the  dtikedom  of  Maine.  ' 

*  Cade.  And  good  reason ;  for  , thereby .  is  Eng* 

*  land  maimed  ^  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but 
^  that  my  puissance  holds  it  up. .  Fellow  kings,  I 
'  tell  you  that  that  lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  com- 

*  monwealth^ ,  and  made  it  an  eunuch :  and  mbre 

*  than  that,  he  can  speak  French,  and  therefore  he 
'  is  a  traitor. 

'  Staf.  O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance ! 

*  Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can :  The  French- 

*  men  are  our  enemies :  go  to  then,  I  ask  but  this ; 

•  > 

^  —  is  England  maimed,]  The  folio  has — main'd.  The  cor- 
rection was  made  from  the  old  play.  I  am  not,  however,  sure  that' 
a  blunder  was  not  intended.  Daniel  h&s  the  same  conceit ;  CiviL 
Wars,  1595 : 

"  Anjou  and  Maine^  the  maim  that  foul  appears—^** 

Malonb. 

'  —  hath  OELDBD  the  commonwealth,]  Shnkspeare  has  here 
transgressed  a  rule  laid  down  by  Tully,  De  Oratore ;  "  Nolo 
morte  dici  Africani  castratam  esse  rempublicam."  The  character 
of  the  speaker,  however,  may  countenance  such  indelicacy.  In 
other  places  our  aathdr,  less  excuseably,  talks  of  gelding  punes, 
patrimonies,  and  continents.     Stbbvbns. 

This  peculiar  expression  is  Shakspeare's  own,  not  being  found 
in  the  old  play.  In  King  Richard  II.  Ross  says  that  Henry  of 
BoUogbroke  has  been— 

'*  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony.** 

So  Cade  here  says,  that  the  commonwealth  is  bere/t  of  what 
it  before  possessed,  namely,  certain  provinces  in  France. 

Malonb. 

See  vol.  iv.  p.  S15,  n.  8.     Boswell. 
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*  Can  he,  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy, 
'  be  a  good  counsellor,  or  np  ? 

*  j4ll.  No,  no ;   and  therefore  we'll  have   his 

*  head. 

*  ff^.  Staf.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not 

prevail, 

*  Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

'  Staf.    Herald,  away :    and,  throughout  every 
town, 

*  Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 
'  That  those  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 

*  May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
^  Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors  :-^ 

'  And  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 

[^Exeunt  the  two  Staffords^  and  Forces. 

*  Cade.  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  fol- 

low me. — 

*  Now  show  yourselves  men,  'tis  for  liberty. 

"*  We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 

*  Spare  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon ; 

*  For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 

*  As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not,)  take  our  parts* 

*  Dick.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward 

us. 

*  Cad£.  But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we  are 

*  most  out  of  order.     Come,  march  Iforward  ^. 

[Exeunt. 

*  «—  Come,  march  forward.]    In  the  first  copy,  instead  of  this 

speech,  we  haye  only-—'*  Come,  Sire,  St.  George  for  us^  and 
Kent,"    MiLLONB. 
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SCENE  III. 

Another  Part  of  Blackheath. 

Alarums.     The  txoo  Parties  enter ^  and  fight ^  and 
both  the  Staffords  are  slain, 

*  Cade.  Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford  ? 

•  Dick.  Here,  sir. 

^  Cade.   They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and 

*  oxen,  and  thoa  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou  badst 
'  been  in  thine  own  slaughter-housje :  therefore  thus 

*  will  I  reward  thee, — The  Lent  shall  be  as  long 

*  again  as  it  is  ^ ;  and  thou  shalt  have  a  license  to 

*  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one,  a  week '  • 

9  — as  long  AOAiN  as  it  is;]  The  word  again^  which  was 
certainly  omitted  in  the  folio  by  accident,  was  restored  from  the 
old  play,  by  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Malonb. 

'  —  and  thou  shalt  have  a  liceace  to  kin  for  a  hundred  lacking 
one,  A  WEEK.]  The  last  two  words  I  have  restored  from  the 
original  play.  In  that  piece  the  passage  stood  thus : — ^  and  the 
Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  tofl»,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  licence 
ioijburscore  and  one,  a  xveek'*  Shakspeare  chanG;ed  the  number 
to  ninety-nine^  perhaps  from  that  number  being  ramiliar  to  bim, 
being  a  common  term  or  period  of  duration  in  leases.  But,  the 
words-^'*  a  week,'*  which  are  found  in  the  original  play^  must  have 
been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  transcript  or  at  the  press;  for 
the  passage  is  unintelligible  without  them.  In  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, butchers  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  sell  flesh  meat 
in  Lent,  not  with  a  religious  view,  but  for  the  double  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  flesh  meat  during  that  period,  and 
so  making  it  more  plentiful  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  of  en- 
couraging the  fisheries  and  augmenting  the  number  of  seamen. 
Butchers  who  had  interest  at  court,  frequently  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation from  this  junction,  and  procured  a  licence  to  kill  a  certain 
limited  number  of  beasts  a  toeek,  during  Lent,  of  which  indul- 
gence the  wants  of  invalids  who  could  not  subsist  without  ani- 
mal food,  was  generally  made  the  pretence.  See  the  Proclamations 
in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.    Malone. 
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'  Djck.  I  desire  no  more. 
'^  Cjde.  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deservest  no 
^  less.     This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear '; 

*  and  the  bodies  shall  be  dragged  at  my  horse*  heels, 

*  till  I  do  come  to  London,  where  we  will  have  the 

*  mayor  s  sword  borne  before  us. 

*  Dick.   If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good  ^ 

*  break  open  the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

*  Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.      Come, 
^  let  s  march  towards  London.  \Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry^  reading  a  Supplication;  the 
Duke  of  BvcKiNGHAMy  and  Lord  Say  with  him : 
at  a  distance.  Queen  MAnoARSTy  mourning  over 
Suffolk's  Head. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Oft  have  I  beard — that  grief  softens 

the  mind, 

*  And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate ; 

*  Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 

*  But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 

*  Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast : 

■  This  monuinent  of  the  victory  will  I  bear;]  Here  Cade 
mtut  be  suppoeed  to  take  off  Stafford's  armour.     So,  Holinshed : 

**  Jack  Cade,  upon  his  victory  against  the  Staffords,  apparelled 
himself  in  Sir  Humphrey's  brigandine,  set  full  of  gilt  nails,  and 
60  in  some  glory  returned  again  toward  London.**    Stbevbns. 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  who  was  killed  at  Sevenoke  in  Cade's 
rebellion,  is  buried  at  Bromsgrove  in  Staffordshire.    Vaillant. 

*  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  &c.]  I  think  it  should  be 
r^ful  thus :  "  If  we  mean  to  thrive,  do  good ;  break  open  the 

gaols/*  &c.     Johnson. 

The  speaker  designs  to  say — *'  If  we  ourselves  mean  to  thrive, 
and  do  good  to  others,"  &c. '  The  old  reading  is  the  true  one. 

Stkevbks. 

VOL.   XVIII,  X 
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*  But  Where's  the  body  that  I  shonld  embrace  ? 

'    '  Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the 
'  rebels*  supplication  ^  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  I'll  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat  ^ : 
^  For  God  forbid,  so  many  simple  souls 

'  Should  perish  by  the  sword  !  And  1  myself, 
'  Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short, 
^  Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general, — 

*  But  stay.  111  read  it  over  once  again. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah,    barbarous    villains!    hath  this 

lovely  face 

*  Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet  ^,  over  me ; 

*  And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 

*  That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 

'  K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to 
have  thy  head. 

3  —  to  the  rebels*  supplication  ?]  "  And  to  the  entent  that  the 
cause  of  this  glorious  capitaynes  comyng  thither  might  be  sha- 
dowed from  the  king  and  his  counsayll^  he  sent  to  him  an  humble 
suppUcation, — affirmyng  his  commyng  not  to  be  against  him,  but 
against  divers  of  his  counsayl,"  &c.     Hall,  Henry  VI.  fol.  77. 

Malonb. 

^  rU  send  some  holt  bishop  to  entreat:]  Here,  as  in  some 
other  places,  our  author  has  fallen  into  an  inconsistency,  by  some- 
times following  and  sometimes  deserting  his  original.  '  In  the  old 
play,  the  King  says  not  a  word  of  sending  any  bisht^  to  the  re- 
bels ;  but  says,  he  will  himself  come  and  parly  with  them,  and 
in  the  mean  while  order  Clifford  and  Buckingham  to  gather  an 
army  and  to  go  to  them.  Shakspeare,  in  new  modelling  this 
scene,  found  in  Holinshed*s  Chronicle  the  following  words : 
•*  —  to  whome  [Cade]  were  sent  from  the  king,  the  ArMnshop  of 
Canterburie  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  common 
with  him  of  his  griefe  and  requests.'*  This  gave  birth  to  the  line 
before  us  ;  which  our  author  afterwards  forgot,  having  introduced 
in  Scene  VIII.  only  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  conformably  to  the 
old  play,     Malome. 

^  RuFd,  like  a  wandering  planet,]  Predominated  irresistibly 
over  my  passions,  as  the  planets  over  the  lives  of  those  that  are 
bom  under  their  influence.     Johnson. 

The  old  play  led  Shakspeare  into  this  strange  exhibition ;  a 
queen  with  the  head  of  her  murdered  paramour  on  her  bosom,  in 
presence  of  her  husband?     Malonb. 
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*  Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  your  highness  shall  have 

his. 
K.  Hen.  How,  now,  madam  ?  Stifi 
Lamenting,  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death  ? 
I  fear,  my  lo^e  ^  if  that  I  had  been  dead. 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  moum*d  so  much  for  me. 
Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love,  I  should  not  mourn,  but 
die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

f  K.  Hen.  How  now !  what  news  ?  why  com*st 
thou  in  such  haste  ? 

*  Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwaric;  Fly,  my 

lord! 

*  Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  lord  Mortimer, 

^  Descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence'  house ; 

**  And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  openly, 

'*  And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster* 

"*  His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 

'*  Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless: 

*  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother^s  death 

*  Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed : 

*  All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 

*  They  call — ^false  caterpillars,   and    intend  their 

death. 

*  K.  Hen.   O  graceless  men !    they  know  not 

what  they  do  ^. 
^  BvcK.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenel worthy 

'^  1  fear,  mt  lore.]  The  folio  has  here — *'I  fear  me,  love/'  which 
10  certainly  tense ;  but  as  we  find  **  my  love  **  in  the  old  play, 
and  these  lines  were  adopted  without  retouching,  I  suppose  the 
transcriber's  ear  deceived  him.    Malonb. 

7  -^what  they  do.]     Instead  of  this  line,  in  the  old  copy  we 

**  Go,  bid  Buckingham  and  Clifford  gather  j 

**  An  army  up,  and  meet  with  the  reikis."    M alone. 
•  — retire  to  Kbnelworth,]    The  old  copy — Ktllingworth, 
which  (as  Sir  William  Blackstone  observes)  is' still  the  modem 
pronunciation.    Stebvbn^. 

X  2 
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*  Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah !  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  now 

alive, 

*  These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeasM. 
'  K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee, 

*  Tlierefore  away  with  us  to  Kenelworth. 

'  Say.  So  might  your  grace's  person  be  in  danger ; 

*  The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes : 

*  And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  stay, 
'  And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

^  2^  Mess.  Jack  Cadehath  gotten  London-bridge; 
the  citizens 

*  Fly  and  forsake  their  houses: 

*  The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 

*  Join  with  the  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  swear, 

*  To  spoil  the  city,  and  your  royal  court. 

*  Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord ;  away,  take 

horse. 

*  K.  Hen.  Come,  Margaret ;    God,   our  hope, 

will  succour  us. 

*  Q.  Mar.  My  hope  b  gone,  now  Suffi>lk  is  de- 

ceased. 

*  K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  lord ;  [To  Lord  Say.^ 

trust  not  the  Kentish  rebels. 

*  Buck.  Trust  no  body,  for  fear  you  be  betray'd  ^ 
^  Say.  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence, 

'  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.     [Exeunt. 

In  the  letter  concerning  Queen  £lizabeth*s  entertainment  at 
this  place,  we  find,  '*  the  castle  hath  name  of  KylleUnffuooorth  ; 
but  of  truth,  grounded  upon  faythfiill  story,  Kenelvooorth,** ' 

Farbcbr. 
9  —  BB  betray'd,]    Be^  which  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
old  copy,  was  supplied  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

Malonb. 
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SCENE  V. 

The  Same.    The  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  Scales^  and  Others,  an  the  Walls. 
Then  enter  certain  Citizens^  below. 

Scales.  How  now  ?  is  Jack  Cade  slain  ? 

1  CiT.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain ;  for 
they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those  that  with- 
stand them :  The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  your 
honour  from  the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city  from 
the  rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall  com- 
mand; 
But  I  am  troubled  here  vidth  them  myself. 
The  rebels  have  assay'd  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head. 
And  thither  I  will  send  you  Matthew  Gough : 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives ; 
And  so  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

The  Same.     Cannon  Street. 

Enter  Jack  Cade,  and  his  Followers.     He  strikes 

his  Staff  on  London-stone. 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.  And 
here,  sitting  upon  London-stone,  I  charge  and  com- 
mand, that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  pissing-conduit 
run  nothing  but  claret  ^  wine  this  first  year  of  our 

*  —  the  pissing-conduit  run  nothing  but  claret  — ]  •  This 
piuing  condmt^  I  suppose,  was  the  Stanaarde  in  Cheape,  which, 
as  Stowe  relates,  "  John  Wek  grocer,  maior  1430,  caused  to  be 
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reign.  And  now,  henceforward,  it  shall  be  treason 
for  any  that  calls  me  other  than — lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldiery  running. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade !  Jack  Cade ! 

Cads.  Knock  him  down  there  '\  [They  kill  him, 

*  Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he'U  nerer  call 

*  you  Jack  Cade  more ;  I  think,  he  hath  a  very 

*  iair  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered  toge- 
ther in  Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let*s  go  fight  with  them  :  But, 
first,  go  and  set  Liondon-bridge  on  fire  ^ ;  and,  if 

made  with  a  small  cesterne  for  fresh  water,  hauing  one  cocke  cou' 
iinuaUy  running. **^^*  I  have  wept  so  immoderately  and  laaishly, 
(says  Jacke  Wilton,)  that  I  thought  rerily  my  palat  had  bin  turned 
to  the  pissing  conduit  la  Lond(m.'*    Li/e,  1594s.    Ritson. 

Whatever  offence  to  modem  delicacy  may  be  given  by  this 
imagery,  it  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French,  to 
whose  entertainments,  as  well  as  our  streets,  it  was  sufficientlv 
fitmiliar,  as  I  learn  from  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  work 
entitled  Histoire  de  la  Vie  privee  des  Franfais^  par  M.  le  Grand 
D*Aussi,  3  vols.  8vo.  1 782.  At  a  feast  given  by  Phillippe-le- 
Bon  there  was  exhibited  "  une  statue  de  femme,  dont  les  mam- 
melles  foumissaient  d*hippocras ;  "  and  the  Roman  de  Tirant-le- 
Blanc  affords  such  another  circumstance :  "  Outre  une  statue  de 
femme,  des  mammelles  de  laquelle  jallissoit  une  liqueur,  il  y 
avait  encore  une  jeune  fille,  &c.  Bile  etoit  nue,  et  tenoit  ses 
mains  baissees  et  serrees  oontre  son  corps,  comme  pour  s*en  couv- 
rir.  De  dessous  ses  mains,  il  sortoit  une  Jbntaine  de  om  deU^ 
deux,**  &c.  Again,  in  another  feast  made  hy  the  Philippe  afore- 
said, in  1453,  there  was  *^  une  statue  d'enrant  nu,  pose  snr  une 
roche,  et  qui,  de  sa  broquette,  jdssait  eau-rose/*     Stbbybns. 

*  Knock  him  down  there.]  So,  Holinshed,  p.  634  :  **  He 
also  put  to  execution  in  Southwark  diverse  persons,  some  for 
breaking  his  ordinance,  and  other  being  his  old  acquaintance,  lert 
they  should  bewraie  his  base  linage,  disparaging  him  for  his 
usurped  surname  of  Mortimer."    Stbbvbns, 

3  — set  LoNDON-BRiDGB  ou  firc ;]  At  that  time  London^ 
bridge  was  made  of  wood.  *'  After  that,  (says  Hall,)  he  entered 
London  and  cut  the  ropes  of  the  (fraw-bridge."  The  houses  on 
London-bridce  were  in  this  rebellion  burnt,  and  many  of  the  inha* 
bitants  perished.    Malonb. 
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you  can,  bum  down  the  Tower  too.     Come,  let's 
away.  \Extunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

The  Same.     Smithfield. 

« 

Alarum.     Enter ^  on  one  side.  Cade  and  his  Com- 
pany; on  the  other y  Citizens^  and  the  King*s 
Forces,    headed  by  Matthew  Gougb.      They 
Jight ;  the  Citizens  are  routed^  and  Matthejf 
GouoH^  is  slain. 

Cade.  So,  sirs  : — Now  go  some  and  pull  down 
the  Savoy ^;  others  to  the  inns  of  court;  down 
with  them  all. 

Dick.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship  thou  shalt  have  it  for  that 
word. 

*  Dick.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may 
•  come  out  of  your  mouth  *. 

4  —  Matthew  Gough  '^]  *'  A  man  of  ^preat  wit  and  mncb 
experience  in  feats  of  chivalrie,  the  which  m  continuall  warren 
had  spent  his  time  in  serving  of  the  king  and  his  father.*'  Holiu-* 
shed.  p.  6S5. 

In  W.  of  Worcestre,  p.  S57,  is  the  following  notice  of  Mat- 
thew Gough : 

''Memorandum  quod  Ewenus  Gough,  pater  Matthei  Gougfa 
armigeri,  fuit  ballivus  manerii  de  Hangmer  juxta  Whyte-church 
in  North  Wales ;  et  mater  Matthei  Gough  vocatur  Hawys ;  et 
pater  ejus,  id  est  avus  Matthei  Gough  ex  parte  matris»  vocatur 
Davy  Handmere ;  et  mater  Matthei  Gough  fuit  nutrix  Johannis 
domini  TaIbot»  comitis  de  Shrevrysbery,  et  aliorum  fiatrum  et 
soiorum  suornm : 

"  Morte  Matthei  Goghe  Cambria  clamitat  oghe  !  ** 

See  also  the  Paston  Letters,  2d  edit.  vol.  i.  42.    Stbbvbns. 

^  —  go  some  and  pull  down  thb  Savoy  ;]  .This  trouble  had 
been  saved  Cade's  reformers  by  his  predecessor  Wat  Tyler.  It 
was  never  re-edifyed,  till  Henry  VII.  rounded  the  hospital. 

RlTSON. 

^  —  that  the  laws  of  England  may  come  out  of  your  mouth.] 
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*  John.  Mass,  'twill  be  sore  law  then ' ;  for  he 

*  was  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  'tis  not 

*  whole  yet.  \Aside. 

*  Smith,  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law ;  for 

*  his  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese. 

[Aside. 

*  Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  be  so. 

*  Away,  burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm  ^ ;  my 

*  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

*  John.  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutes, 

*  unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  [Aside. 

*  Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in 

*  common. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

'  Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize !  here's  the  lord 

*  Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France ;  *  he  that 

*  made  us  pay  one  and  twenty  fifteens  ^  and  one 

*  shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy. 

This  alludes  to  what  Holinshed  has  related  of  Wat  Tyler,  p.  432 : 
*'  It  was  reported^  indeed,  that  he  should  saie  with  great  pride, 
putting  his  hands  to  his  lips,  that  within  four  daies  all  the  latos  of 
England  should  come  Jborth  of  his  mouth.**    Tyrwhitt. 

7  —  'twill  be  SORE  law  then ;]     This  poor  jest  has  already  oc- 
curred in  The  Tempest,  scene  the  last : 

"  You*d  be  king  of  the  isle>  sirrah  ? — 

'*  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then."    Stbevens. 

*  — Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm;]     Little  more 

than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  writing  this  play, 
before  a  similar  proposal  was  actually  made  in  parliament. 
Bishop  Burnet  in  his  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale>  says :  "  Among 
the  other  extravagant  motions  made  in  this  parliament  (i.  e.  one 
of  Oliver  Cromwells)  one  was  to  destroy  all  the  reconds  in  the 
Tower,  and  to  settle  the  nation  on  a  new  foundation ;  so  he  (Sir 
M.  Hale)  took  this  province  to  himself,  to  show  the  madness  of 
this  proposition,  the  injustice  of  it,  and  the  mischiefs  that  would 
follow  on  it ;  and  did  it  ^th  such  clearness  and  strength  of  reason 
as  not  only  satisfied  all  sober  persons  (for  it  may  be  supposed  that 
was  soon  done)  but  stopt  even  the  mouths  of  the  frantic  people 
themselves."     Rbbo. 

9  —-one   and  twenty  fifteens,]     **  This  capteine   (Cade) 
assured  them-*if  either  by  force  or  policie  they  mnght  get  the 
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Enter  George  Befis^  with  the  Lord  S^r. 

*  C^DE.  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
times. — Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge  \  nay,  thou 
buckram  lord !  now  art  thou  within  point-blank 
of  our  jurisdiction  regal.  What  canst  thou  answer 
to  my  majesty,  for  giving  up  of  Normandy  unto 
monsieur  Basimecu  ^,  the  dauphin  of  France  ?  Be 
it  known  unto  thee  by  these  presence,  even  the 
presence  of  lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  besom 
that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as 
thou  art.  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted 
the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a  grammar- 
school  :  and  whereas,  before,  our  fore-fathers  had 
no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou 

king  and  queene  into  their  hands,  he  would  cawie  them  to  be 
honourably  used,  and  take  such  order  for  the  punishing  and  re- 
forming of  the  misdemeanours  of  their  bad  councellours,  that 
neither J^fen;  should  hereafter  be  demanded,  nor  anie  impositions 
or  taxes  be  spoken  of.*'  Holinshed^  vol.  ii.  p.  6S2.  A  ^fifteen 
was  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveables  or  personal  property 
of  each  subject.     Malonb. 

X  —  thou  SAY,  thou  serge.]  Say  was  the  old  word  for  silk  i 
on  this  depends  the  series  of  degradation,  from  say  to  serge^  from 
serge  to  buckram,     Johnson. 

This  word  occurs  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  c.  iv. : 
**  All  in  a  kirtle  of  discoloured  say 
••  He  clothed  was." 

Again,  in  his  Peri^t  and  Cuddy's  Roundelay : 
**  And  in  a  kirtle  of  green  say" 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  passage  in  The  Fairy 
Queen,  b.  iii.  c.  ii.  that  say  was  not  silki 

'*  His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  say.**    Stbevbhs. 

It  appears  from  Minsheu's  Diet.  1617,  that  say  was  a  kind  of 
serge.  It  is  made  entirely  of  wool.  There  is  a  considerable 
manufieurtory  of  say  at  Suabury  near  Colchester.  This  stuff  is 
firequently  dyed  green,  and  is  yet  used  by  some  roechanicks  in 
aprons.     Malonb. 

a  -.  monsieur  Basimecu,]  Shakspeare  pnibabl^  wrote  Baisef' 
mycu^  or,  by  a  designed  corruption,  Basemycu,  in  imitation  of  his 
original,  where  also  we  find  a  word  half  French,  half  English,— 
'*  Mounsicr  bus  mine  cue."    Mai.onb. 
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*  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  ^ ;  and,  contrary 
'  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity  ^  thou  hast 
'  built  a  paper*mill.     It  will  be  proved  to  thy  bee, 

*  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee,  that  usually  talk 
'  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb ;  and  such  abominable 
'  words,  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear. 

*  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor 
'  men  before  them  about  matters  they  were  not 

*  able  to  answer^.     Moreover,  thou  hast  put  them 

3  —printing  to  be  used ;]  Shakspeare  is  a  little  too  early 
with  this  accusation.     Johnson^. 

Shakspeare  might  have  been  led  into  this  mistake  by  Daniel,  in 
the  sixth  book  of  his  Civil  Wars,  who  introduces  printing  and  or- 
iiUeri^  as  contemporary  inventions : 

"  Let  there  be  found  two  fatal  instruments, 
**  The  one  to  publish,  th'  other  to  defend 
'*  Impious  contention,  and  proud  discontents ; 
'*  Make  that  imtamped  characters  may  send 
"  Abroad  to  thousands  thousand  men's  intents ; 
*'  And,  in  a  moment,  may  despatch  much  more 
**  Than  could  a  world  of  pens  perform  before.'* 
Shakspeare*s  absurdities  may  always  be  countenanced  by  those 
of  writers  neariy  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Herod  and  Antipater,  by  Gervase  Markham 
and  William  Sampson,  who  were  both  scholars,  is  the  following 
passage: 

*'  Though  cannons  roar,  yet  you  must  not  be  deaf." 
Spenser  mentions  cloth  made  at  Lincoln  during  the  ideal  reign 
of  K.  Arthur,  and  has  adorned  a  castle  at  the  same  period  "  with 
cloth  of  Arras  and  of  Toure.**  Chaucer  introduces  guns  in  the 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  (as  Mr.  Warton  has  observed,) 
Salvator  Rosa  places  a  cannon  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  Holo- 
feroes.    Stbbvbns. 

Mr.  Meerman,  in  his  Origines  Typographic^,  hath  availed 
himself  of  this  passage  in  Shakspeare,  to  support  his  hypothesis, 
that  printing  was  introduced  into  England  (before  the  time  (^ 
Caxton)  by  Frederic  Corsellis,  a  workman  from  Haerlem,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.    Blackstonb. 

4  .—  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  &c.]  **  Against  the 
peace  of  the  said  lord  the  now  king,  his  crown,  and  oignity,**  is 
the  regular  language  of  indictments.    Malonb. 

^  »-  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about  matters  they  were  not 
able  to  answer.]  The  old  play  reads—*'  to  hang  honest  men  that 
stealjbr  thdr livings*    Malonb. 
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'  in  prison ;  and  because  they  could  not  read,  thou 
'  hast  hanged  them  ^ ;  when,  indeed,  only  for  that 
'  cause  they  have  been  most  worthy  to  live.  Thou 
'  dost  ride  on  a  foot-cloth  \  dost  thou  not  ? 

S^Y.  What  of  that  ? 

C^DE.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  horse 
wear  a  cloak  ^,  when  honester  men  than  thou  go  in 
their  hose  and  doublets. 

*  Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too ;  as  myself, 
*  for  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 

Say.  You  men  of  Kent, — 
Dick.  What  say  you  of  Kent  ^ 

*  Say.  Nothing  but  this :  Tb  bona  terra,  mala 

getis^. 

^  — because  they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hanged  them  {] 
That  ts,  they  were  hanged  because  they  could  not  claim  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy.     Johnson. 

7  Thou  dost  ride  on  a  foot-cloth,]  \foot-cloih  was  ahorse 
with  housings  which  reached  as  low  as  his  feet.  So,  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  Muleasses  the  Turk,  1610 : 

'*  I  have  seen,  since  my  coming  to  Florence,  the  son  of  a  pedlar 
mounted  on  a  ybo^c/oM."    Stbevens. 

Afoot^loth  was  a  kind  of  iiousing^  which  covered  the  body  of 
the  horse,  and  almost  reached  the  ground.  It  was  sometimes 
made  of  velvet,  and  bordered  with  gold  lace. 

So,  in  A  Dialogue  both  pleasaunt  and  pitiful.  By  William 
Bulleyne,  1564  :  "  He  gave  me  my  mule  also  with  a  velvet  Jbot» 
cloth.*'     Halonb. 

^  —  to  let  thy  horse  wear  a  cloak,]  This  is  a  reproach  truly 
characteristical.  Nothing  gives  so  much  offence  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  mankind,  as  the  sight  of  superfluities  merely  ostentatious. 

Johnson. 

9  —  ^na  terra,  mala  geru,']  After  this  line  the  quarto  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

**  Cade,  Bonum  terrum,  what's  that  ? 

**  Dick,  He  speaks  French. 

"  WiU.  No,  'tis  Dutch. 

*'  Nick.  No,  *tis  Outalian :  I  know  it  weU  enough." 

Holinshed  has  likewise  stigmatized  the  Kentish  meo«  p.  677  s 
**  The  Kentish-men^  in  this  season  (whose  minds  be  ever  move- 
able at  the  change  of  princes)  came,"  &c.    Stbbvbns. 
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'  Cade.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him !    he 
'  speaks  Latin. 

*  Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  ^ere 
you  will. 
'  Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caesar  writ, 
^  Is  term'd  the  civilst  place  of  all  this  isle  ^ : 

*  Sweet  is  the  country,  because  fiill  of  riches ; 

*  The  people,  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy ; 

*  Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 
'  I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy ; 

*  Yet,  to  recover  them  ^  would  lose  my  life. 

*  Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ; 

*  Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,   gifts   could 

never. 

*  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 

*  Kent  to  maintain,   the  king,    the    realm,   and 

you.?^ 

*  Large  gifts  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned  clerks, 

*  Because  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  king  ^ : 


'  Is  termed  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle  :]  So,  in  Cesar's 
Comment,  b.  v. :  "  Ex  his  omnibus  sunt  humanissimi  qui  Cantium 
incolunt.'*  The  passage  is  thus  translated  by  Arthur  Golding, 
1590 :  "  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle,  the  civilest  are  the 
Kentishfolke"*     Stbevens. 

So,  in  Lyly's  Eophues  and  his  England,  1580,  a  book  which 
the  author  of  The  Whole  Contention,  &c.  probably,  and  Shak- 
speare  certainly,  had  read :  **  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  the 
Kentish-men  are  the  citnlest.**     Malone. 

^  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 
Kent  to  mGuntain^  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you? 
Large  gifts  have  I  bestowed  on  learned  clerks. 
Because  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  king :]     This  passage  I 
know  not  well  how  to  explain.     It  is  pointed  [in  the  old  copy] 
so  as  to  make  Say  declare  that  he  preferred  clerks  to  maintain 
Kent  and  the  King.    This  is  not  very  clear ;  and,  besides,  he 
sives  in  the  following  line  another  reason  of  his  bounty,  that 
teaming  raised  him,  and  therefore  he  supported  learning.     I  am 
inclined  to  think  Kent  slipped  into  this  passage  by  chance,  and 
would  read : 
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*  And — seeing  ignorance  is  the  cunse  of  God, . 

*  Knowledge  Qie  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven, — 

*  Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits, 

*  You  cjannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 

*  This  tongue  hath  parleyed  unto  foreign  kings 

*  For  your  behoof, — 

*  Cade.  Tut !  when  struck'st  thou  one  blow  in 

*  the  field  ? 

*  Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands :  oft  have 

I  struck 

*  Tliose  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

*  Geo.  O  monstrous  coward !  what,  to  come  be- 

hind folks  ? 

*  Say.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  ^  for 

your  good. 


'*  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 

*'  BvA  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ?  " 

Johnson. 
I  concur  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  believing  the  word  Kent  to  have 
been  shuffled  into  the  text  by  accident.  Lord  Say,  as  the  passage 
stands  in  the  folio,  not  only  declares  he  had  preferred  men  of 
learning,  '*  to  maintain  Kent,  the  King,  the  realm"  but  adds  tau- 
tologically  ^OM  ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  Kentish 
men  to  whom  he  is  now  speaking.  I  would  read^  aeini  to  main- 
tain, &c.  i.  e.  strenuously  resolved  to  the  utmost,  to,  &c. 

Stbevbns. 
The  punctuation  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes,  is  that  of  the 
folio: 

**  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands  ? 
"  Kent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you, 
"  Large  gifts,  have  I  bestow*d  on  learned  clerks,**  &c. 
I  have  pointed  the  passage  differently,  the  former  punctuation 
appearing  to  me  to  render  it  nonsense.     I  suspect,  however,  with 
the  preceding  editors,  that  the  word  Kent  is  a  corruption. 

Malonb. 
3  —  FOB  watching  — ]    That  is,  in  consequence  of  watching. 
So,  in  Nosce  Teipsum,  bv  Sir  John  Davies,  1599  : 

"  And  shuns  it  still,  though  she^r  thirst  do  die." 
The  second    folio  and  all   the  modem  editions  read — \mih 
watching.    Malonb. 
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*  CjIDb.  Give  him  a  box  o*  the  ear,  and  that  wiD 

*  make  *em  red  agwi. 

*  Say.    Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men*s 

causes 
Hath  made  me  fall  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

*  Cade*  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then, 

*  and  the  help  of  a  hatchet  ^. 

*  Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  *  ? 

*  Say.  The  palsy,  smd  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 

'  Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us ;  as  who  should  say, 

*  111  be  even  with  you.  I'll  see  if  his  head  will  stand 
'  steadier  on  a  pole,  or  no  :  Take  him  away,  and  be- 
'  head  him. 

*  Sat.  Tell  me,  wherein  I  have  offended  most  ? 

^  *-and  the  help  of  a  hatchet.]  I  suppose,  to  cut  him  down 
after  he  has  been  hanged,  or  perhaps  to  cut  off  his  head.  The 
article  (a  hatchet)  was  supplied  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

Malonb. 

**  —  Hbtpap  of  a  hatchet/*  Old  copy — Wiehdp  of  a  hatchet. 
Bnt  we  have  here,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observed  to  me,  a  strangle  cor- 
ruption. The  hdp  of  a  hatchet  is  little  better  than  nonsense, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  our  author  originally  wrote  ptm  toith  a 
hatchet ;  alluding  to  Lyly's  pamphlet  with  the  same  title,  which 
made  its  appearance  about  the  time  when  this  play  is  sui^>osed  to 
have  been  wHtten.     Stebvbns. 

We  should  certainly  read-^the  pap  of  a  hatchet;  and  are 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Farmer  for  so  just  and  happy  an  emendation. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  suppose  any  allusion  to  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet :  It  has  doubtless  been  a  cant  phrase.  So,  in 
Lyly's  Mother  Bombie :  "  —  they  giue  us  pap  with  a  spoone 
before  we  can  speake,  and  when  wee  speake  for  that  we  loue, 
pap  tmth  a  hatchet.^    Ritson. 

^  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ?]  Otway  has  borrowed  this 
thought  in  Venice  Preserved : 

*'  Spinosa.  You  are  trembling,  sir. 
*'  RenatUt.  *Tis  a  cold  night  indeed,  and  I  am  aged, 
'*  Full  of  decay  and  natural  infirmities.** 

Peck,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Milton,  p.  250,  gravely  assures  us 
that  Lord  Say*s  account  of  himself  originates  from  the  following 
ancient  charm  for  an  ague :  "  -*  Pilate  said  unto  Jesus,  why 
shakest  thou  ?  And  Jesus  answered,  the  ague  and  not^ar  pro- 
voketh me.**    Stbbvbms. 
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*  Have  I  affected  wealth,  or  honour ;  speak  ? 

*  Are  my  chests  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 

*  Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 

*  Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 

*  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shed- 

ding ^ 

*  This    breast   from    harbouring    foul    deceitful 

thoughts. 

*  O,  let  me  live  ! 

*  Cade.  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words : 

*  but  I'll  bridle  it ;  he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for 

*  pleading  so  well  for  his  life  ®.     Away  with  him ! 

*  he  has  a  familiar  under  his  tongue  ^ ;  he  speaks 

*  not  o'  God's  name.     '  Go,  take  him  away,  I  say, 
'  and  strike  off  his  head  presently ;  and  then  break 

*  into  his  son-in-law's  house,  sir  James  Cromer  \ 

7  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shedding,]  I  for- 
merly imagined  that  the  word  guUtless  was  misplaced,  and  that 
Ihe  poet  wrote — 

"  These  hands  are  guiltless,  free  from  blood-shedding." 

But  change  is  unnecessary.  Guiltiest  is  not  an  epithet  to 
blood-sheddingf  but  to  blood.  These  hands  are  free  from  shedding 
guiltless  or  innocent  blood.     So,  in  King  Henry  VIII. : 

"  For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  ciy  against  them.** 

Malonb. 

*  — >  he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for  pleading  so  well  for  his  life.] 
This  sentiment  is  not  merely  designed  as  an  expression  of  fero- 
cious triumph,  but  to  mark  the  eternal  enmity  which  the  vulgar 
bear  to  those  of  more  liberal  education  and  superior  rank.  The 
vulgar  are  always  ready  to  depreciate  the  talents  which  they 
behold  with  envy,  and  insult  the  eminence  which  they  despair  to 
reach.    Stbbvbns. 

9  -^a  FAMILIAR  uudcr  his  tongue;]     k  familiar  is  a  demon 
who  was  supposed  to  attend  at  call.     So,  in  Love*s  Labours  Lost : 
**  Love  is  9l  familiar  ;  there  is  no  angel  but  love." 

Stbbvbns. 

I  — sir  James  Cromer,]  It  was  William  Crawmer,  sheriff  of 
Kent,  whom  Cade  put  to  death.  Lord  Say  and  he  had  been 
previously  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  both,  or  at  least  the  former, 
convicted  of  treason,  at  Cade's  mock  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer  at  Guildhall.     See  W.  Wyrcester,  p.  470.     Ritson. 
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*  and  strike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them  both  upon 
'  two  poles  hither. 

*  All.  It  shall  be  done. 

*  Say.  Ah,  countrymen!  if  when  you  make  your 

prayers, 

*  God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 

*  How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ^ 

*  And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

*  Cade.  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command 

ye.  ,  \Exmnt  some^  with  Lord  Say. 

*  The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a 
'  head  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute  ; 
'  there  shall  not  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shall 

*  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead  ^  ere  they  have  it : 
'  Men  shall  hold  of  me  in  capite  ^ ;  and  we  charge 
'  and  command,  that  their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart 
'  can  wish,  or  tongue  can  tell  ^. 


*  —  shall  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead,  &c.]  Alluding  to  an 
ancient  usage  on  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  founded 
their  play  called  The  Custom  of  the  Country.  See  Mr.  Seward's 
note  at  the  beginning  of  it.  See  also  Cowell's  Law  Diet,  in  voce 
Marchet^  &c.  &c.  &c.     Stebvbns. 

Cowell's  account  of  this  custom  has  received  the  sanction  of 
several  eminent  antiquaries;  but  a  learned  writer,  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  controverts  the  fact,  and  denies  the  actual  existence 
of  the  custom.  See  Annals  of  Scotland.  Judge  Blackstone,  in 
his  Commentaries,  is  of  opinion  it  never  prevailed  in  England, 
though  he  supposes  it  certainly  did  in  Scotland.     Reed. 

See  Blounts  Glossographia,  8vo.  1681,  in  v.  Marcheta, 
Hector  Boetbius  and  Skene  both  mention  this  custom  as  existing 
in  Scotland  till  the  time  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  A.  D.  1057. 

Malovb. 

3  —  tff  capite ;]  This  equivoque,  for  which  the  author  of  the 
old  play  is  answerable,  is  too  learned  for  Cade.     Malonb. 

4  —or  tongue  can  tell.]  After  this,  in  the  old  play,  Robin 
enters  to  inform  Cade  that  London  bridge  is  on  fire,  and  Dick 
enters  with  a  serjeant ;  i.  e.  a  bailiff ;  and  there  is  a  dialogue  con- 
sisting of  seventeen  lines^  of  which  Shakspeare  has  made  no  use 
whatsoever.     Malonb. 

"  Cade,  That  their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish,  or 
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^  Dick.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside, 
'  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ^  ? 

*  Cade.  Marry,  presently. 

*  All.  O  brave  ! 

Re^mttT  Rebfils,  with  the  Heads  of  Lord  Say  and 

his  Sofi'tn-law. 

'  Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver  ? — Let  them  kiss 


tongue  can  tell.**  There  are  several  ancient  grants  from  our 
early  kings  to  their  subjects,  written  in  rude  vetse,  and  empowering 
them  to  enjoy  their  lands  as  "  free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue 
can  tell.'*  See  Blount's  Jocular  Tenures.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
what  to  think  of  these  rhyming  grants ;  the  external  evidence  of 
their  authenticity  is,  in  some  cases,  strong:  the  internal,  very 
weak.  They  have,  however,  been  sometimes  admitted  in  our 
courts  of  justice.  '*  £n  ascu  case  son  graunt  est,  *  As  free  as 
tongue  can  speak,  or  heart  can  think : '  "-—which  are  almost  Cade's 
words,  occurs  in  the  Yearbook  of  10  Hen.  VII.  fol.  14,  a.  pi.  6. 

As  to  the  Marcheta  Mulierum  referred  to  just  before,  Mr. 
Whitaker  has  also  controverted  its  existence,  and  given  a  very 
ingenious  and  probable  etymology  of  it,  in  his  history  of  Man-. 
Chester,  book  i.  ch.  viiu  p.  S59,  octavo  edit.     Blake  way. 

^  —-take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills.?]  Perhaps  this  Is  an 
equivoque  alluding  to  the  brown  inlls,  or  halberds,  with  which 
the  commons  were  anciently  armed.    Pbbcy. 

Thus,  in  the  original  play,  but  in  a  former  part  of  (his  scene : 

*'  Nick.  But  when  shall  we  take  up  those  commodities  which 
you  told  us  of  ? 

"  Cade.  Marry, .  he  that  will  lustily  stand  to  it,  shall  take  up 
these  commodities  following.  Item,  a  gown,  a  kirtle,  a  petti* 
coat,  and  a  smock  e.*' 

If  The  Whole  Contention,  &c.  printed  in  1600,  was  an  imper- 
fect transcript,  of  Shakspeare*^  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  (as  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be,)  we  have  here 
another  extraordinary  proof  of  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  traii- 
scriber* — ilt  is. observable  that  the  equivoque  which  Dr.  Percy  has 
taken  notice  of,  is  not  found  in  the  old  play,  but  is  found  in 
Shakspeare*s  Much  Ado  About  Nothing : 

''  Ber.  We  are  likely  to  prove  a  good  commodity,  being  taken 
up  of  these  men*s  UUs, 

**  Con.  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you.* 

Seevol.vii.  p.  9^,  n.  6.     Malone. 

VOL.  XVIII,  Y 
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^  one  another  ^  for  they  loved  well '» when  they  were 
^  alive.  Now  part  them  again,  lest  they  consult 
'  about  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns  in  France. 

*  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  dty  until  night : 

*  for  with  these  borne  before  us,  instead  of  maces, 
^  will  we  ride  through  the  streets ;  and  at  every 
^  comer,  have  them  kiss. — Away  I  [Ea^eunt. 


SCENE  VIII. 
South  wark. 

Jttarum.    Enter  Cadb^  and  all  his  Rabbkment. 

*  Cabm.  Up  Fish-street!  down  Saint  Magnus* 

*  comer  ?  kill  and  knock  down !   throw  them  into 

*  Thaijies  t—  \A  Parley  sounded,  then  a  Retreat. J 

*  What  noise  is  this  I  hear  ?     Dare  any  be  so  bold 

*  to  sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  command  them 
♦kin? 

Enter  BvcKtNQHAMf  and  Old  Cziffori},  with  Forces. 

*  Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will  dis- 

turb thee ; 


*  Let  them  khs  one  another  J    This  is  from  The  Minour  for 
Magistrates,  ia  the  legend  of  Jack  Cade: 

*'  With  these  two  heads  I  made  a  pretty  pkiy, 

**  For  pighton  poles  I  bore  them  thfough  the  strete» 

*'  And  for  my  8p<nt  made  each  kiue  ati^  swete.*' 

Fahmeb. 
It  ia  likewise  fomd  in  Holinshed^  p.  634 :  "  and  as  it  were  in 
a  npite  caused  them  in  every  street  to  kiae  together.*'  Stebvsvs. 
So  abo  in  Hall,  Henry  VI.  folio  78.    Malome. 
7  — for  they  loved  well  J    Perhaps  tliis  passage  suggested  ta 
Rowe  the  following  remark  in  his  Ambitious  Stepmother : 
'*  Sure  they  lao*d  weilf  the  very  streams  of  blood 
<<  That  flow  fiR»i  their  pale  boaoins»  meet  and  mingle." 

Stbevsks. 
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^  Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the 
'  Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled  ; 

*  And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all, 

'  That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 
*  Clef.  What  say  ye,  countrymen  *  ?  will  ye  re- 
lent, 
'  And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  'tis  offered  you ; 

*  Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 

*  Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon, 
'  Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say — God  save  his  majesty ! 
'  Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 

'  Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 

*  Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by» 

'  All.  God  save  the  king  I    God  save  &e  king  \ 
'  Cade.  What,  Buckingham,  and  Clifford,  are  ye 

*  so  brave  ? — And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye  believe 

*  him  ?  will  you  needs  be  hanged  with  your  par- 
'  dons  about  your  necks  ?  Hath  my  sword  therefore 

*  broke  through  London  Gates,  that  you  should  leave 
'  me  at  the  White  Hart  in  Southwark  ?  I  thought, 

*  ye  would  never  have  given  out  these  arms,  till  yoU 
'  had  recovered  your  ancient  freedom :  but  you  are 

*  all  recreants,  and  dastards ;  and  delight  to  live  in 

*  CUf.  What  say  ye,  coantrymeii  ?  &c.]    The  variation  in  the 
original  play  it  worth  noting : 

"  Why  countrymen,  and  warlike  friends  of  Kent, 
**  What  means  this  mutinous  rebellion, 
*<  That  you  in  troops  do  muster  that  yourselves, 
«*  Under  the  conduct  of  thb  ttaitor.  Cade  ? 
''  To  rise  against  your  sovereign  lord  and  king, 
**  Who  mildly  hath  this  pardon  sent  to  you. 
If  you  forsake  this  monstrous  rebel  here. 
If  honour  be  the  mark  whereat  you  aim* 
Then  haste  to  France,  that  our  fore&thers  won. 
And  win  again  that  thing  which  now  is  lost, 
*'  And  leave  to  seek  your  oonntry's  overthrow. 
<'  AU.  A  Clifford^  a  Clifford.         {Theyjonake  Coder 
Here  we  have  precbcly  the  sane  verrifioation  which  we  find  in 
all  the  tragedies  and  historical  dramas  that  were  written  before 
the  time  of  Shakspeare.    Malokx. 
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slavery  to  the  nobility.  Let  them  brctak  your  backs 
with  burdens,  take  your  houses  over  your  heads, 
ravish  your  wives  and  dau^ters  before  your  faces : 
For  me,— I  will  make  shift  for  one ;  and  so — God*s 
curse  light  upon  you: all ! 

*  Jll.  Well  follow  Cade,  well  follow  Cade. 

*  Clif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth. 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim — you'll  go  with  him  ? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the.  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 
Alas,  he  hatii  no  home,  no  place  to  .fly  to ; 

Nor  knows  he  how  to  Uve,  but  by  the  spoil. 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us.. 
Wer't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at  jar,  - 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished. 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 
Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 
Crying — Flllageois^!  unto  all  they  meet. 
Better,  ten  thousand  base-bom  Cades  miscarry. 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 
To  France,  to  France,  and.  get  what  you  have 

lost ; 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast : 
Henry  hath  money  ^  you  are  strong  and  manly ; 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

*  All.  a  Clifford  I  a  Clifford !  well  follow  the 
king,  and  Clifford. 

*  Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and 


9  —  Villageoufi  Old  copy— ^Wiogo.  Corrected  by  Mr. 
Theobald.    Malone. 

'  Henry  bath  m6met,]  Dr.  Warborton  reads— ?"  Henry  hath 
mercy  ;  "  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  attended  to  the  speaker's 
drift,  which  is  to  lure  them  from  their  present  design  by  the  hope 
of  French  plunder.  *  He  bids  them  spare  England^  and  go  to 
France,  and  encourages  them  by  telling,  them  that  all  is  ready  for 
their  expedition;  thftt  they  have  strength^  and  the  king  has 
money,     Johnson. 
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'  fro,  as  this  multitude  ?  \  the  name  of  Heniy^  the 
'  fifth  hales  them  to  an  hundred  mischiefis,  :and 
'  makes  them  leave  me  desolate.  I  see  them  lay 
'  their  heads  together,  to  surprize  me  :  my  sword 
'  make  way  for  me  ^  for  here  is  no  staying. — In  de- 
'  spight  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have  tlm)Ugh  the 

*  Very  midst  of  you !  and  heavens  and  honour  be 
'  witness,  that  no  waht  of  resolution  in  me,  but  only 
'  my  followers'  base  and  ignominious  treasons, 
'  makes  me  betake  me  to  my  heels.  [Ej^U. 

*  Buck.  What,  is  he  fled  ?  go  some,  and  follow 
him  ; 

*  And  he,  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king, 

'  Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 

[^Ea^eunt  some  of  them. 
'  Follow  me,  soldiers;  we'U  devise  a  mean 
'  To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.         [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IX. 

Kenelworth  Castle. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  IMLiRGARET,  and  Somer" 
SET,  on  the  Terrace  of  the  Castle. 

♦  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  jo/d  an  earthly 
throne, 

*  And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 

*  No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 

*  But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old  ^ : 

s  —  my  sword  make  way  for  me,]  In  the  original  play  Cade 
employs  a  more  rulgar  weapon :  **  My  stqjff'  shall  make  way 
through  the  midst  of  you,  ana  so  a  pox  take  voa  all !  "  Malonb. 

3  ..  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old :]  So  all  the  his- 
torians agree.'  And  yet  m  Part  I.  Act  III.  Sc.  IV.  King  Henry  is 
made  to  say-** 

**  I  do  remember  how  my  father  said—*' 
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*  Was  never  subject  long*d  to  be  a  king, 

*  As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject  ^ 

Enter  Buckinobam  and  CurFonn. 

*  Buck.  Health,  and  glad  tidings,  to  your  ma- 

jesty! 
»  K.  Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor.  Cade, 
surprizM  P 

*  Or  is  he  but  retired  to  make  him  strong  ? 

Enter y  below,  a  great  number  of  Cadje^s  Followers^ 
with  Halters  about  their  Necks. 

'  Clif.  He  s  fled»  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do 
yield: 
'  And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
^  Expect  your  higlmess*  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

*  K.  Hen.  Then,  heaven  ^  set  ope  thy  everiasting 

gates, 

a  plain  proof  that  the  whole  of  that  play  was  not  written  by  the 
same  hand  as  this.    Blackstokb. 

4  — to  be  a  subject.]  In  the  original  play*  before  the  entry  of 
Buckingham  and  Clifford,  we  have  the  following  short  dialc^c^ 
of  which  Shakspeare  has  here  made  no  use : 

**  King,  Lord  Somerset,  what  news  hear  you  of  the  rebel 
Cade? 

*^  Som,  This,  my  gracious  lord,  that  the  lord  Say  is  done  to 
*'  death,  and  the  city  is  almost  sacked. 

**  King.  God*8  will  be  done  ;  for  as  he  hath  decreed, 
^  So  it  must  be ;  and  be  it  as  he  please, 
*'  To  stop  the  pride  of  these  rebellious  men. 

**  Qiteen.  Had  the  noble  duke  of  Snfiblk  been  alive, 
**  The  rebel  Cade  had  been  suppress'd  ere  this, 
"  And  all  the  rest  that  do  take  part  with  him/* 

This  sentiment  he  has  attributed  to  the  Queen  in  Sc.  IV. 

Malovs, 
^  Then,  heaven,  &c.]    Tlius,  in  the  original  play : 

"  King,  Stand  up  you  simple  men,  and  give  Gkid  piaise, 
''  For  you  did  take  in  hand  you  know  not  what ; 
'*  And  ^o  in  peace,  obedient  to  your  king, 
"  And  live  as  subjects  ;  and  you  shall  not  want, 
Whilst  Henry  lives,  and  wears  the  English  crown. 
"  All.  God  save  the  king,  God  save  ^  king*'*    Malonb. 
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*  To  entertain  my  vows  of  tbanks  and  praise ! — 

^  Soldiers,  tlus  day  have  you  redeemed  your  lives, 

*  And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and 

country: 

*  Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 

*  And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate, 

^  Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind : 
'  And  so,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
'  I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries* 
^LL.  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Msss.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised, 

*  The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland : 

*  And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 

*  Of  Gallowglasses,  and  stout  Kernes  ^ 

*  Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 

*  And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 

*  His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 

^  The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

*  K.  Hen.  Thus  stands  my  state,  'twist  Cade  and 

York  distressed ; 

*  like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  scap'd  a  tempest, 

*  Is  straightway  calm,  and  boarded  with  a  pirate  ^ : 

^  Of  Gallowglasses,  and  stoat  Kbhhss,]  These  were  two 
orders  of  fooC-aoldien  amonff  the  Irish.  See  Dr.  Warborton's 
note  on  the  second  scene  of  the  first  Act  of  Macbeth,  tol.  xl« 
p.  16,  n.S.    Stbbvbns. 

"  The  gallogkuse  nseth  a  kind  of  poUax  for  his  weapon.  These 
men  are  grim  of  countenance,  tall  of  stature,  big  of  limme, 
hMty  of  b(^y,  wel  and  strongly  timbered.  The  kerne  is  an  ordi- 
nary touldier,  using  for  weapon  his  sword  and  target,  and  some- 
times  his  peece,  being  commonly  good  mariemen.  Kerne 
[Kigheyren]  signifieth  a  shower  of  bell,  because  they  are  taken 
for  no  better  than  for  rake-hells,  or  the  devils  blacke  garde.'* 
Stanihurtt*t  Deicription  iff  Iretand^  ch.  viii.  f.  31.    Bowlb. 

7  is  atiaigbtway  calm,  and  boarded  with  a  pirate :]  Thus  the 
folio.  The  editor  of  the  second  folio,  who  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  unacquainted  with  Shakspeare*8  phraseology,  changed  ca/m 
to  daimd.    The  editor  of  the  third  folio  changed  claimed  to 
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*  But  now:  ^.  is.  Cade  driven  back,  fais  mien  dispersM; 

*  And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  lum. — 

f  I  pray  .thee»  Buckingham,  go  forth  and  meet  him  \ 

*  And  ask  him,  what's  the  reason  d  these  arms. 

*  Tell  him.  111  send  duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower ; — 

■ 

calnCd;  and  the  latter  word  has  been  adopted*  unnecessarily  in 
my  apprehension,  by  the  modem  editors.  Many  words  were  used 
in  this  manner  in  our  author's  time,  and  the  import  is  precisely 
the  same  as  if  he  had  written  calm'd.  So,  in  King  Henry  IV. : 
**  -T-  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy/*  which  Mr.  Pt^  altered  im- 
properly to — "  what  a  deal  of  candy'd  courtesy."  See  vol.  xi. 
p.  226,  n.  1,  and  p.  227,  n.  2. 

By  *' my  state"  Henry,  I  think,  means,  *  his  realm  ;'  which  had 
recently  become  quiet  and  peacefitl  by  the  defeat  of  Cade  and  his 
rabble.  ''  Wkk  a  pirate,"  agreeably  to  the  phraseology  of  Shak* 
speare*s  time,  means  '*  bu  a  pirate.".    Malonb. 

The  editions  read — daim*d;  and  one  would  think  it  plain 
enough ;  alluding  to  York's  claim  to  the  crown.  Cade*s  head-long 
tumult  was  well  compared  to  a  tempest,  as  York's  premeditated  re- 
bellion to  Hi  piracy  *  But  see  what  it  is  to  be  critical :  Mr.  Theo- 
bald savs,  cUdnCa  should  be  calm'd,  because  a  cahn  frequently 
succeeds  a  tempest.  It  may  be  so ;  but  not  here,  if  the  King^s 
word  may  be  taken ;  who  expressly  says,  that  no  sooner  was  Cade 
driven  back,  but  York  appeared  in  arms : 

'*  But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispers'd  ; 
"  And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him.*' 

War  BURTON. 

Dr.  Warburton  begins  his  note  by  roundly  asserting  that  the 
editions  read  claimed.  The  passage,  indeed,  is  not  found  in  the 
quarto ;  butthe  folio^  1623,  reads  calme.  Claim%  the  reading  of 
the  second  folio,  was  not,  perhaps,  intentional,  but  merely  a  mis- 
print for — calm*d.  Theobald  says,  that  the  third  folio  had  antici- 
pated his  correction.     I  believe  calm*d  is  right. 

So,  in  Othello : 

"  ■        must  be  be-lee'd  and  calm'd'^** 

The  commotion  raised  by  Cade  was  over,  and  the  mind  of  the 
King  was  subsiding  into  a  calm^  when  York  appeared  in  arms,  to 
raise  fresh  disturbances,  and  deprive  it  of  its  momentary  peace. 

Stbbvbms. 

^  But  now — ^  But  is  here  not  adversative. — It  was  oaXyjuit 
now,  says  Henry,  that  Cade  and  his  followers  were  routed. 

Malokb. 

So,  in  King  Richard  II. : 

'*  But  nou)  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
''  Did  triumph  in  my  face."    Stkevbms. 
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*  And,  Somerset^  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 

*  Until  hb  army  be  dismissed  from  him. 

*  SoAf.  My  lord, 

^  I'll  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly, 

*  Or.mito  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

*  K.  Hen.    In  any  case,  be  not  too  rough  in 

terms; 

*  For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language. 

*  Buck.  I  will,  my  lord ;  and  doubt  not  so  to 

deal, 

*  As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 

*  K.  Hen.   Come,  wife,  let's  in  ^  and  learn  to 

govern  better ; 

*  For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched  reign. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  X. 
Kent.    Iden's  Garden'. 

Enter  Caj>e. 

*  C^DE.  Fye  on  ambition !  fye  on  myself ;  that 

*  have  a  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish !  These 

9  Come,  wife,  let's  in,  &c.]  In  the  old  play  the  King  concludes 
the  scenie  thus : 

.  **  Come,  let  us  haste  to  London  now  with  speed, 
**  That  solemn  processions  may  be  sung, 
**  In  laud  and  honour  of  the  <>od  of  heaven, 
**  And  triumphs  of  this  happy  victory."    Malonb. 
:    *  Kbnt.   Iden's  Garden.]  Holinshed,  p.6S5,  says ;  ** —a  gen- 
tleman of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Eden,  awaited  so  his  time,  that 
he  tooke  the  said  Cade  in  a  garden  in  Sussex^  so  that  there  he  was 
slaine  at  Hothfield,'*  &c. 

Instead  of  the  soliloquy  with  which  the  present  scene  begins, 
the  quarto  has  only  this  stage  direction.  **  Enter  Jacke  Cade  at 
one  doore,  and  at  the  other  M.  Alexander  Eyden  and  his  men ; 
and  Jack  Cade  lies  down  picking  of  hearbes,  and  eating  them." 

Stbbvens. 
Tliis  Iden  was,  in  fisct,  the  new  sheriff  of  Kent,  who  had  followed 
Cade  from  Rochester.     W.  WifrcciUr^  p.  472.    Ritson. 
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*  five  days  have  I  hid  me  in  timieiroods ;  and  durst 

*  not  peep  out,  for  all  the  country  is  laid  for  me ; 

*  but  now  am  I  so  hungry,  that  if  I  might  have  a 

*  lease  of  my  life  for  a  thousand  years,  I  could  stay 
^  no  longer.     Wherefore,  on  a  bric]c-*wall  have  I 

*  climbed  into  this  garden ;   to  see  if  1  can  eat 

*  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  another  while,  which  is  not 

*  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  thb  hot  weather. 

*  And,  I  thinl(,  this  word  sallet  was  bom  to  do  me 

*  good :  for,  many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  bndn- 

*  pan  ^  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill ;  and,  many 

^  —  but  for  a  sallet,  my  bhaxn-pan,  &c.]    A  uHUi  by  cor- 
raption  from  adata^  a  helmet,  (sayi  Skinner,)  quia  gtdea  udaUg 
Jueruni,    Pops. 

I  do  not  see  by  what  rules  of  etymology,  sallH  can  be  formed 
from  calata.  Is  it  not  rather  a  corruption  from  the  French  iohU, 
taken,  I  suppose,  from  th«  scriptural  phrase,  the  helmet  of  salva^ 
lion  f  Bratn^pan,  for  skuU^  occurs,  I  think,  in  Wicliff *s  transla* 
tion  of  Judges  xix.  53.    Whallsy. 

In  the  ancient  MS.  romance  of  The  Sowdon  of  Babylovney  p.  899 
we  have  a  similar  phrase : 

"  Such  a  stroke,  she  him  there  raught, 

'*  The  brayne  sterte  oute  of  his  hede  pan.**    STBsvsNt* 

So,  in  Caxton*s  Chronicle : 
.    **  Anone  he  [Cade]  toke  sir  Umfreyes  salade  and  his  bri|;aateins 
smyten  fuUe  of  gilte  naillcs,  and  also  his  gilt  spores,  and  arraied 
him  like  a  lord  and  a  ca|Ntayne."     Ritson. 

Again,  in  Sir  Thomas  North*s  translation  of  Plutarch:  **— One 
of  the  company  seeing  Brutus  athirst  also,  he  ran  to  the  river  for 
water,  and  brought  it  in  his  sallet" 

Again,  ibid. :  **  Some  were  driven  to  fill  their  laUeis  and  mar* 
rains  with  water." 

Again,  in  The  longer  thoa  Livest,  the  more  Fool  thou  Art,I570 : 
*^  This  will  beare  away  a  good  rappe, 
*'  As  good  as  a  Mallei  to  me  verilie."    Stbevbvs. 

Salade  has  the  same  meaning  in  French,  as  appears  from  a  line 
in  La  Pocelle  d'  Orieans : 

Devers  la  place  arrive  un  Ecuyer 

FiXtBXit  salade,  avec  lance  dartL    M.  Mason. 

Minsheu  conjectares  that  it  is  derived  *'  d  salui,  Gal.  became 
it  keepeth  the  head  whole  from  breaking."  He  adds,  ''alias 
salade  dicitur,  a  G.  salade^  idem ;  vtmmqne  vero  cdando,  quod 
caput  tegit.*' 
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^  a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely  march- 

*  ing,  it  hath  served  me  instead  of  a  quart-pot  to 

*  drink  in ;  and  now  the  word  sallet  must  serve  me 

*  to  feed  on. 

Enter  Iden,  with  Servants. 

'  Idbit.  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the 
court, 

*  And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  ? 
'  This  small  inheritance,  my  father  left  me, 

*  Contenteth  nie,  and  is  worth  a  monarchy. 

'  I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning ' ; 
'  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy  ^ ; 
^  Sufficeth  that  I  have  maintains  my  state, 

*  And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

'  C^DE.  Here  s  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seize 

*  me  for  a  stray,  for  entering  his  fee-simple  without 
'  leave.  Ah,  villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get 
^  a  thousand  crowns  of  the  king  for  carrying  my 
'  head  to  him ;  but  Til  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an 

The  word  undoubtedly  came  to  us  from  the  French.  In  the 
Stat.  4  5  Ph.  and  Marv»  ch.  2,  we  find—*'  twenty  haquebuts,  and 
twentie  morians  or  satets"    M alone. 

3  —  by  others*  waning  ;]  The  folio  reads— twirmitgf.  Cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Pope.  Is  in  the  preceding  line  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Howe.    Malonb. 

4  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  bnvt  ;]  Or  accumu- 
late riches^  without  regarding  the  odium  I  mav  incur  in  the  acaui* 
sition,  howerer  great  that  odium  may  be.  Env^  is  often  usea  in 
this  sense  by  our  author  and  his  contemporaries.  It  may,  how- 
ever, have  here  its  more  ordinary  acceptation. 

This  speech  in  the  old  play  stands  thus : 

'*  Good  lord)  how  pleasant  is  this  country  life ! 
**  This  little  land  my  fiEither  left  me  here, 
**  With  my  contented  mind,  serves  me  as  well» 
**  As  all  the  pleasures  in  the  court  can  yield, 
**  Nor  would  I  change  this  pleasure  for  the  court." 
Here  surely  we  have  not  a  hasty  transcript  of  our  author's  lines, 
but  the  distinct  composition  of  a  preceding  writer.    The  versifica- 
tion must  at  once  strike  the  ear  of  every  person  who  has  perused 
any  of  our  old  dramas.    Malone. 

6 
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*  ostrich,  and  swaUow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere 

*  thou  and  I  part. 

'  Iben.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou 
be, 

*  I  know  thee  not ;  Why  then  should  I  betray  thee  ? 
'  Is't  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden, 

*  And,  like  a  thieif  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 

*  Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner, 

*  But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? 

Caide.  Brave  thee?  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that 
ever  was  broached,  and  beard  thee  too.^.  Look  on 
me  well :  I  have  eat  no  meat  these  five  days ;  yet, 
come  thou  and  thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave 
you  all  as  dead  as  a  door  nail  ^  I  pray  God  I  may 
never  eat  grass  more. 
.    *  Iden.  Nay,  it  shall  ne*er  be  said,  while  Ekigland 

stands. 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  fambh'd  man. 

*  Oppose  thy  stedfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine  ^ 

'  See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks. 
^  Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser ; 
'  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ; 
'  Thy  leg  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheon ; 

*  My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast; 

*  And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 

*  Thy  grave  is  digged  already  in  the  earth*. 

^  As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words^ 

J  —  and  BBAKD  thee  too.]    See  vol.  xvi.  p.  S52»  n.  7. 

Stesvbhs. 
^ — as  dead  as  a  door-nail.]   See  vol.  xvii.  p.  225,  n.  7. 

Stbbvbns. 
7  Oppose  thy  stedfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine,  ^c]    This  and  the 
following  nine  lines  are  an  amplification  by  Sitakspeare  on  these 
three  of  the  old  play : 

"  Look  OQ  me,  my  limbs  are  equal  unto  thine, 
"  And  every  way  as  big :  then  hand  to  hand 
*'  ril  combat  with  thee.    Sirra,  fetch  me  weapons, 
*'  And  stand  you  all  aside."    Malonb. 
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*  Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears^.  ' 

*  C^DE.  By  my  valour,  the  most  complete  cham- 

*  pion  that  ever  I  heard. — *  Steel,  if  thou  turn  the 
'  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burly-boned  clown  in 
'  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy  sheath,  I  be- 

*  seech  God  ^  on  my  knees,  thou  mayest  be  turned 

^  As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words. 
Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears.]     Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  and  after  him,  Dr.  Warburton,  read  : 
**  As  for  more  words,  let  this  my  sword  report 
**  (Whose  greatness  answers  words)  what  speech  forbears.*** 

It  seems  to  be  a  poor  praise  of  a  sword,  that  its  greatness  an^ 
smers  words^  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  The 
old  reading,  though  somewhat  obscure,  seems  to  me  more  capa- 
ble of  ezpmnation.  *'  For  more  words,*'  whose  pomp  and  rumour 
may  answer  words,  and  onlv  words,  1  shall  forbear  them,  and 
refer  the  rest  to  my  sword.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. : 

**  I  will  not  bandy  mth  thee,  word  for  word, 

*'  But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one." 

More  (As  for  more  words)  was  an  arbitrary  and  unnecessary 
addition  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malonb. 

..  How  an  unnecessary  addition?    The  measure  is  incomplete 
without  it.    St£Eten8. 

The  btroduction  of  the  monosyllable  more,  in  my  opinion,- 
injures  the  sense  though  it  improves  the  metre.  Were  I  to  intro- 
duce any  word  for  that  purpose,  I  should  choose  to  read — As  for 
mere  words,  instead  of  more  words.     M.  Mason. 

9  —-I  beseech  God—]  The  folio  reads — I  beseech  Jcve. 
This  heathen  deity,  with  whom  Cade  was  not  likely  to  be  much 
acquainted,  .was  undoubtedly  introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  folio 
to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  statute,  S  Jac.  i.  ch.  2.  In  the  old 
play,  1600,  he  says,  /'  I  beseech  Goc^  thou  mightst  fall  into  some 
smtth*s  handf  and  be  turned  to  hobnails."  This  the  editor  of  thft 
second  edition  of  the  quarto  play,  no  date,  but  printed  in  1619^ 
changed  (from.the  same  apprehension)  to  **  I  would  thou  might'st 
^l,"  &c.  These  alterations  fully  confirm  my  note  on  King 
Henry  V.  Act  IV.  Sc.  111.  [where  the  King  swears  **  by  Jow."] — 
Contrary  to  the  general  rule  which  1  have  observed  in  printing 
this  play,  I  haveSiot  adhered  in  the  present  instance  to  the 
reading  of  the  folio ;  because  I  am  confident  that  it  proceeded 
not  from  Shakspeare,  but  his  editor,  who,  for  the  reason  already 
given,  makes  Falstaif  say  to  Prince  Henry<»'*  I  knew  ye  as  well 
as  he  that  made  ye,"  instead  of—**  By  tne  Lord,  I  knew  ye,'*  &c. 

Malonb. 
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*  to  hobmdls.  [They  fight.  C^DsfaUs.']  O,  I  am 
'  slain  !  famine !  and  no  other,  hath  slain  me :  let 

*  ten  thousand  devils  come  against  me,  and  give  me 
'  but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost,  and  Fd  defy  them 
'  all.  Wither,  g^den ;  and  be  henceforth  a  bury- 
'  ing-place  to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  be- 
'  cause  the  unconquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

'  Iden.  Is*t  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  monstrous 
traitor  ? 

*  Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 

^  And  hang  thee  o*er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead^ : 

*  Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point ; 

*  But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 

*  To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got. 

•  Cj^de.  Iden,  farewell ;  and  be  proud  of  thy  vic- 
'  tory :  Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best 

*  man,  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards ;  for 


'  — -  when  I  am  dead,  &c.]  How  Iden  wan  to  hang  a  swovd 
over  his  own  tomb,  after  he  was  dead,  it  is  not  easy  to  ezplab. 
The  sentiment  is  more  correctly  expressed  in  the  qnarto : 

**  Oh,  sword,  I'll  honour  thee  for  this,  and  in  my  chamber 
'^  Shalt  thou  hang,  as  a  monument  to  after  age, 
*'  For  this  great  sendee  thou  hast  done  to  me.** 

Stbbvbhs. 
Here  again  we  have  a  single  thought  considerably  amplified. 
Shakspeare,  in  new  moulding  this  speech,  has  used  the  same  mote 
of  expression  that  he  has  employed  in  The  Winter*s  Tale  :  "  If 
thoult  see  a  thing  to  talk  on^  when  ihcu  art  dead  and  rotten, 
eoaie  hither/'  i.  e.  for  people  to  talk  of.  So  again,  in  a  sobse- 
quent  scene  of  the  play  before  us : 

''  And  dead  men' 9  criei  do  fill  the  empty  air." 
Which  of  our  author^s  plays  does  not  exhibit  expressions  equally 
bold  as  *'  I  will  hang  thee,"  to  express  **  I  will  have  thee  hung?  " 
I  must  just  observe,  that  most  of  our  author's  additions  are 
strongly  characteristick  of  his  manner.  The  making  Iden's  sword 
wear  the  stains  of  Cade's  blood  <m  its  point,  and  comparing  those 
stains  to  a  herald's  coat,  dedare  at  once  the  pen  of  Shakspeare. 

Malonb. 
So,  in  the  mock  play  perform'd  in  Hamlet : 
"                  smear*d 
'*  With  heraldry  more  dismal .*'    Stbbvens. 
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*  I,  that  never  feared  any,  am  vanquished  by  famine, 

*  not  by  valour*  [Dies. 

*  Iden.  How  much  thou  wrongest  me^  heaven 
be  my  judge. 

*  Die^  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare 

thee! 

*  And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword, 

*  So  wbh  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell  °. 

'  Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
'  Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave, 

*  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me  J  That  is,  in  supposing  that  I 
am  pnMid  of  my  victory.    Johnson. 

Ad  anonymous  writer  [Mr.  Ritson,]  suggests  that  the  meaning 
may  be,  that  Cade  wrongs  Iden  by  unaerraluing  his  prowess, 
dedaring  that  he  was  subdued  by  famine,  not  by  the  ndour  of  his 
adversaiy. — I  think  Dr.  Johnson's  b  the  true  interpretation. 

Malonb. 

s  So  rah  I,  I  miffht  thrust  thy  soul  to  heW,  &c.]  Not  to 
dwell  upon  the  wickedness  of  this  horrid  wish,  with  which  Iden 
debases  his  character,  the  whole  speech  is  wild  and  confused.  To 
draw  a  man  by  the  heels,  headlong,  b  somewhat  difficult ;  nor 
can  I  discover  how  the  duttghill  would  be  his  grave,  if  his  trunk 
were  left  to  be  fed  upon  by  craws.  These  1  conceive  not  to  be 
the  ftmbs  of  oorrupdon  out  n^ligenc^  and  therefore  do  not 
attempt  correction.    Johnson. 

The  quarto  is  more  fovourable  both  to  Idea's  morality  and  lan- 
guage. It  omits  this  savafl|e  wish,  and  makes  him  only  add,  after 
theuiMs  I  havejoBl quoted : 

**  ril  drag  him  hence,  and  with  my  swoid 
**  Cut  otthis  head,  and  bear  it  to  the  king.'* 

The  player  editors  seem  to  have  preferred  want  of  humanity 
and  common  sense,  to  fewnesaof  lines»  and  defeet  of  versification. 

Stbbvbns. 

By  headlong  the  fioet  undoubtedly  oseant,  with  his  head  trailed 
along  the  groond.  Bv  «iyiag»  **  the  dunghill  shaH  be  thy  grave,'* 
Iden  meattB»  thedongtiiU  shall  be  the  pnce  where  thy  omI  body 
9hM  be  had :  the  dunghill  shall  be  the  only  grave  which  tbou 
shalt  have.    Surely  ia  poetry  this  is  alloambU.    So^  in  Macbeth : 

«  our  moauments 

*'  Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites." 

After  what  has  been  ahready  stated,  I  fear  it  mmt  be  acknow* 
ledg^  that  this  finultv  amplification  was  owing  rather  to  our  au- 
thor's desire  to  expana  a  scanty  thouaht  of  a  preceding  writer, 
than  to  any  want  of  judgment  in  the  player  editoo*    Malonb. 
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*  And  there  cut  off  thy.  most  ungracious  head ;    . 

*  Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 
'  Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

[Esit  dragging  out  the  Body. 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

The  Same.    Fields  between  Dartford  and  Black- 
heath. 

The  King's  Camp  on  one  side.  On  the  other,  enter 
York  attended,  with  Drum  and  Colours:  his 
Forces  at  some  distance. 

*  York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to  claim 
his  right, 

*  And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head : 

'  Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  dear  and  bright^ 

*  To  entertpin  great  England's  lawful  king. 

Ah,  sancta  majestas^!   who  would  not  buy  thee 

dear  ?.         . 
'  Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  How  to  rule ; 

*  This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold : 

*  I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 

*  Except  a  sword,  or  scepter,  balance  it '. 
'  A  scepter  shall  it  have^.have  I  a  soul^; 

^  Ah,  SANCTA  MAJBSTAs!]  Thus  the  old  copy;  instead  of 
which  the  modern  editon  read,  Ah,  majesty!    Stbbyens. 

^  —  balance  it,]    That  is,  balance  my  hand.    Johnson. 

^  A  scepter  shall  it 'have,  'have  I  a  soul  ;]     I  read : 
^  A  scepter  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  sword" 

York  observes  that  his  hand  must  be  employed  with  a  sword 
or  scepter ;  he  then  natimilly  observes,  that  he  has  a  sword,  and 
resolves  that,  if  he  has  a  sword,  he  will  have  a  scepter. 

Johnson* 

I  rather  think  York  means  to  say—If  I  have  a  soidy  my  hand 
shall  not  be  without  a  scepter.     Stebvbns. 
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'  On  which  TU  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France.    * 

Enter  Buckinghjum. 

*  Whom  have  we  here  ?  Buckingham,  to  dbturb 

me  ? 

*  The  king  hath  sent  him,  sure :  I  must  dissemble. 

'  Buck.  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee 
well. 

*  York.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept  thy 

greeting. 

*  Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ? 

'  Buck.  A  messenger  from   Henry,   our  dread 
liege, 

*  To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace ; 

*  Or  why,  thou — being  a  subject  as  I  am^, — 

*  Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 

*  Should'st  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave. 


This  certainly  is  a  very  natural  interpretation  of  these  wordM, 
and  being  no  fhend  to  alteration  merely  for  the  sake  of  improve* 
ment,  we  ought,  I  thinks  to  acquiesce  in  it.  But  some  difficult 
will  still  remain ;  for  if  we  read»  with  the  old  copy,  soul^  YorK 
threatens  to  "  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France  on  his  icepter^** 
which  sounds  but  oddly.  To  toss  it  on  his  sword^  was  a  threat 
▼ery  natural  for  a  man  who  had  already  triumphed  over  the  French. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III. : 

'*  The  soldiers  should  have  toss*d  me  on  their  pikes." 
However,  in  the  licentious  phraseology  of  our  author,  York 
may  mean,  that  he  will  xvield  his  scepter,  (that  is,  exercise  his 
royal  power^)  when  he  obtains  it,  so  as  to  abase  and  destroy  the 
French. — ^The  following  line  also  in  King  Henry  VIIL  adds  sup- 
port to  the  old  copy  : 

**  Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul^  she  is  an  angel.*'    Malonx. 
7  — being  a  subject  as  I  am,]     Here  again  in  the  old  play  we 
have  the  style  and  versification  of  our  author's  immediate  prede- 
cessors : 

**  Or  that  thoUf  being  a  subject  as  I  am, 
'*  Should'st  thus  approach  so  near  with  colours  spread, 
*'  Whereas  the  person  of  the  king  doth  keepe."    Malonb. 
VOL.  XVIII.  Z 
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*  Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 

*  York.  Scarce  can  I  speak  ^,  my  choler  is  so 

great. 
'  O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with  flint, 
'  I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms; 
'  And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 

*  On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury ! 
'  I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king ; 

'  More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts : 
'  But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while, 

*  Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. — 

\Asidc. 

*  O  Buckingham  ^  I  pr'ythee,  pardon  me, 

'  That  I  have  ^ven  no  answer  all  this  while ; 
^  My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 

*  The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 

*  Is — to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 
^  Seditious  to  his  grace,  and  to  the  state. 

*  Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy 

part: 
^  But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 

*  The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand; 

*  The  duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner  ? 
Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 
^  York.   Then,  Buckingham,   I    do  dismiss  my 
powers. — 

*  Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselves ; 

•  Scarce  can  I  apeak,  &c.]     The  first  nine  lines  of  this  speech 
are  founded  on  Ihe  following  in  the  old  play : 
'*  A  subject  as  he  is  ! 

'*  O,  how  I  hate  these  spiteful  abject  terms  ! 
'*  But  York  dissemble,  HU  thou  meet  thy  sonnes^ 
"  Who  now  in  arms  expect  their  father*s  sights 
•*  And  not  far  hence  I  know  they  cannot  be."    Malonb. 
9  O  Buckingham.]     O,  which  is  not  in  the  authentick  copy, 
was  added,  to  supply  the  metre,  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

Malonk. 
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*  Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field, 

*  You  shall  have  pay,  and  every  thing  you  wish, 

*  And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 

*  Command  my  eldest  sbn,-— nay,  all  my  sons, 

*  As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love, 

*  ril  send  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live ; 

*  Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  any  thing  I  have 

*  Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die, 

*  Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 

*  We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness*  tent  \ 

Enter  King  Henry,  attended. 

*  K.  Hen.  Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no 

harm  to  us, 

*  That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

*  York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 

*  York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness, 

*  K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou 

dost  bring  ? 
^  York.   To  heav^  the  traitor  Somerset  from 
hence  ^ ; 

*  And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel.  Cade, 
^  Who  since  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 

Enter  Iden,  with  Cadets  Head. 

*  Iden.  If  one  so  rude,  and  of  so  mean  condition, 

*  We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness*  tent.]  Shakspeare  has 
bere  deviated  from  the  original  play  without  much  propriety. — 
He  has  followed  it  in  making  Henry  come  to  Buckingham  and 
York,  instead  of  their  going  to  him ; — yet  without  the  introduc- 
tion found  in  the  quarto,  where  the  lines  stand  thus  : 

"  Buck,  Come,  York^  thou  shaU  go  speak  unto  the  king  ; — 
"  But  see,  his  grace  is  coming  to  meet  with  us."     Malonb. 

*  York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from  hence ;]  The  cor- 
responding speech  to  this  is  given  in  the  old  play  to  Buckingham, 
ana  acquaints  the  King  with  the  plea  that  York  had  before  made 
to  him  for  his  rising :  "  To  heave  the  duke  of  Somerset,**  &c. 
This  variation  could  never  have  arisen  from  copyists^  short-hand 
writers,  or  printers.    Malone. 

z2 
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'  May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 
'  Lo,  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head, 

*  The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 

'  K.  Hen.  The  head  of  C^de  ^  ?— Great  God,  how 
just  art  thou ! — 

*  O,  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead, 

'  That  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 
^  Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew 
him  ? 

*  Iden.  I  was,  an*t  like  your  majesty. 

^  JT.  Hen.  How  art  thou  called  ?  and  what  is  thy 

degree  ? 
'  Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name ; 

*  A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 

*  Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not 

amiss 

*  He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 

*  K.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down  ;  [He  kneels.']  Rise 

up  a  knight. 

*  We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks ; 
^  And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

'  IvEN.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty, 

*  And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege  ^ ! 


'  The  head  of  Cade  ?]  The  speech  corresponding  to  this  in  the 
first  part  of  The  Whole  Contention,  &c.  16CiO,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  that  piece  the  work  of  another  poet : 

"  King,  First,  thanks  to  heaven,  and  next,  to  thee,  my  friend, 
"  That  hast  subdu'd  that  wicked  traitor  thus. 
"  O,  let  me  see  that  head,  that  in  his  life 
"  Did  work  me  and  mv  land  such  cruel  spight. 
**  A  vuage  stern  ;  coaUblack  hit  curled  locks  ; 
Deep  trenched  furrows  in  hisjrowning  br<m, 
Presageth  xoanike  humours  in  his  life. 
*'  Here  take  it  hence,  and  thou  for  thy  reward 
"  Shalt  be  immediately  created  knight : 
"  Kneel  down,  my  friend,  and  tell  me  what's  thy  name." 

Malonb. 
*  May  Iden,  &c.]     Iden  has  said  before : 

*'  Lord !  who  would  live  turmotled  in  a  court, 
'•And  may  enjoy,**  &c. 
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*  K.  Hen.  See,  Buckingham !   Somerset  comes 

with  the  queen ; 

*  Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  Somerset. 

*  Q.  Mar.  For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not  hide 

his  head, 
'  But  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 

*  York.  How  now* !  Is  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 

*  Then,  York,  unloose  thy  long-imprison'd  thoughts, 

*  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
'  Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset  ? — 

*  False  king !  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me, 
^  Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ? 

*  King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king ; 
'  Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 

*  Which  dar*st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor. 

*  That  hand  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown ; 
^  Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  staff, 

*  And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  scepter. 

*  That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine : 
'  Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 

Shakspeare  makes  Iden  rail  at  those  enjoyments  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  out  of  his  reach  ;  but  no  sooner  are  they  offered  to 
him  but  he  readily  accepts  them.    Anonymous. 

In  Iden*s  eulogium  on  the  happiness  of  rural  life,  and  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  honours  bestowed  by  his  majesty,  Shakspeare 
has  merely  followed  the  old  play.     Malonb. 

i  How  now !  &c.]  This  speech  is  ^eatly  amplified,  and  in 
other  respects  very  different  from  the  onginal,  which  consists  of 
but  ten  lines : 

"  York.  Who's  that  ?  proud  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 
*'  Base  fearful  Henry,  that  thus  dishonour*st  me, 
''  By  heaven,  thou  shalt  not  govern  over  me ! 
I  cannot  brook  that  traitor's  presence  here. 
Nor  will  1  subject  be  to  such  a  king. 
That  knows  not  how  to  govern,  nor  to  rule. 
'*  Resign  thy  crown,  proud  Lancaster,  to  me, 
'*  That  thou  usurped  hast  so  long  by  force ; 
"  For  now  is  Yori  resolv'd  to  claim  his  own, 
'*  And  rise  aloft  unto  fair  England's  throne."    Malomb. 
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^  Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure  ^ 

'  Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  scepter  up, 

*'  And  wiUi  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 

'  Give  place ;  by  heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 

*  CKer  him,  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 

*  SoM.  O  monstrous    traitor  ^ ! — I   arrest  thee^ 

York, 

*  Of  capital  treason  'gsunst  the  king  and  crown : 

*  Obey,  audacious  traitor ;  kneel  for  grace. 

*  York.  Would*st  have  me  kneel  ?  first  let  me  ask 

of  these, 

*  If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 

*  Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail  ^ ; 

\Ea:%t  an  Atttndant^ 


like  to  Achilles'  spear. 


•c 
cc 


Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure.] 
M3rBii8  et  /Bmonia javenis  oua  cuspide  tuIdus 
Senaerat,  hac  ipsa  cuspide  sensitopem. 

Propert,  lib.  ii.  el.  t. 
Greene,  in  his  Orlando  Furioso,  1599,  has  the  same  allusion ; 
Where  I  took  hurt,  there  have  1  heal*d  myself; 
As  those  that  with  Achilles*  launce  were  wounded, 
Fetch*d  help  at  self-same  pointed  speare."    Malonb. 
7  O  monstrous  traitor!  &c.]     The  yariation  between    this 
speech  and  the  original  is  worth  noting.    In  the  old  play  Somer- 
set says: 

**  Proud  traitor,  I  arrest  thee  on  high  treason 
"  Against  thy  sovereign  lord :  yield  thee,  false  York, 
'*  For  here  I  swear  thou  shalt  unto  the  Tower, 
'*  For  these  proud  words  which  thou  hast  given  the  King." 

Malonb. 
'  Wou]d*8t  have  me  kneel  ?  first  let  me  ask  of  these, 
rif  they  can  brook  1  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 
Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail  ;J     As  these  lines  stand, 
1  think  the  sense  perplexed  and  obscure.     I  have  ventured  to 
transpose  them.     Warburton. 

I  believe  these  lines  should  be  replaced  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stood  till  Dr.  Warburton  transposed  them.  By  these  York 
means  Am  knees.  He  speaks,  as  Mr.  Upton  would  have  said, 
dgurrixA);:  laying  his  hand  upon,  or  at  least  pointing  to,  his  knees. 

Ttrwhitt. 
By  these  York  evidently  means  his  sons,  whom  he  had  just 
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*  I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward, 

*  Theyll  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchisement. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Call  hither  Clifford ;  bid  him  come 
amain, 

*  To  say,  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 

*  Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

*  York.  O  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 

*  Outcast  of  Nq>les,  England's  bloody  scourge ! 
'  The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth, 

*  Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those  ^ 

*  That  for  my  surety,  will  refuse  the  boys. 

Enter  EdpFj^rd  and  Richard  Plantagenet^  with 
Forces^  at  one  side ;  at  the  other ^  with  Forces 
also,  old  Clifford  and  his  Son. 

*  See  where  they  come ;  111  warrant  theyll  make 

it  good. 

*  Q.  Mar.   And  here  comes  Clifford,  to  deny 

their  bail. 

*  Clif.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the 

king!  IKneels. 

called  for.  lYrwhitt^s  supposition^  that  he  meant  to  ask  his 
knees,  whether  he  should  bow  his  knees  to  any  man,  is  not  ima- 
gined with  his  usual  sagacity.    M.  Mason. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  York  means  either  his  sons,  whom  he 
mentions  in  the  next  line,  or  his  troops,  to  whom  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  point.  Dr.  Warburton  transposed  the  lines,  placing  that 
which  is  now  the  middle  line  of  the  speech  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
But,  like  many  of  his  emendations^  it  appears  to  have  been  un- 
necessary. The  folio  reads — '*  of  thee"  The  emendation  was 
made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Sons  was  substituted  for  son  by  the 
editor  of  the  second  folio.  The  correction  is  justified  both  hy  the 
context  and  the  old  play :  "  For  my  enfranchisement,"  instead  of 
•— *'  a^my,"  &c.  was  likewise  his  correction.     Malonb. 

9  Shall  be  their  (isther's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those  — -]  Consi- 
dering;  how  our  author  loves  to  play  on  words  similar  in  their 
sonn4  but  opposite  in  their  signification,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
the  author  wrote  bail  and  baie.  Bale  (from  whence  our  common 
adjective^  bale/id)  signifies  detriment,  ruin,  misfortune^  &c. 

Trbobald. 

Bale  signifies  sorrow.    Either  word  may  serve.    Johnson. 
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'  York.  I  thank  thee,  ClifFord :  Say,  what  news 
with  thee  ? 

*  Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look :  . 

'  We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford,  kneel  again ; 
'  For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 

'  Clif.  This  is  my  king,  York,  I  do  not  mistake  ; 
^  But  thou  mistak*st  me  much,  to  think  I  do : — 
'  To  Bedlam  with  him !  is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 

'  K.  Hen.  Ay,  Clifford ;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious 
humour  ^ 

*  Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

*  Cljf.  He  is  a  traitor ;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Q.  Mar.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey ; 
'  His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 

*  York.  Will  you  not,  sons  ? 

EDfT.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve. 

*  Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons 

shaU. 

*  Clif.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 

here  I 

*  York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so ; 

*  I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 

9— a  BEDLAM  and  ambitious  humour — ]  The  word  6eMam 
was  not  used  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  nor  was  Beth- 
lehem Hospital  (vulgarly  called  Bedlam)  converted  into  a  house 
or  hospital  for  lunaticks  till  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
who  gave  it  to  the  city  of  London  for  that  purpose.     Grbt. 

Shakspeare  was  led  into  this  anachronism  by  the  author  of  the 
elder  play.     Malone. 

It  is  no  anachronism,  and  Dr.  Grey  was  mistaken  :  "  Next 
tinto  the  parish  of  St.  Buttolph,**  says  Stow^  *'  is  a  fayre  inne  for 
receipt  of  travellers :  then  an  Hospitall  qfS.  Mary  ofBtihelem, 
founded  by  Simon  Fitz  Mary^  one  of  the  Sheriffes  of  London,  in 
the  yeare  1246.  He  founded  it  to  haue  beene  a  priorie  of  Can- 
nons with  brethren  and  sisters^  and  king  Edward  the  thirde 
granted  a  protection,  which  I  haveseene,  for  the  brethren  MiUcus 
beaics  Maria  de  Bethletn,  within  the  citie  of  London,  the  14 
yeare  of  his  raiffne.  It  wis  an  hospitall  for  distracted  people,^* 
Survey  (^ LonSon^  1598,  p.  127.     Ritson. 
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'  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, 

*  That,  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains, 

*  They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs  ^ ; 

*  Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come  ^  to  me  \ 

Drums.     Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury^  with 

Forces. 

*  Clif.  Are  these  thy  bears  ?  we'll  bait  thy  bears 

to  death, 
'  And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 
'  If  thou  dar*st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

*  Rich.  Oft  have  I  seen  *  a  hot  overweening  cur 

*  Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 

*  Wlio,  being  suffer'd*  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 

*  Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cry*d : 

*  And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 

'  -*-  F£LL  LURKING  curs ;]  Mr.  Roderick  would  read  **  fell 
harking;**  Mr.  Heath,  "fell  lurching;"  but,  perhaps,  hy  fell 
lurking  is  meant  cura  who  are  at  once  a  compound  of  crudiy  and 
treachery,     Stseybns. 

^  Call  hither  to  the  ntake  my  two  brave  bears,—- 
Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come — ]     The  Nevils,  earls  of 
Warwick^  had  a  hear  and  tagged  staff  iot  their  cognizance. 

Sib  J.  Hawkins. 

3  Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come  to  me.]  Here  in  the  old 
play  the  following  lines  are  found : 

"  King.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm  himself. 
*'  York,  Call  Buckingham  and  all  the  friends  thou  hast ; 
"  Both  thou  and  they  shall  curse  this  fatal  hour.*' 
Buckingham  accordingly  enters  immediately  with  his  forces. 
Shakspeare,  we  see,  has  not  introduced  him  in  the  present  scene, 
but  has  availed  himself  of  those  lines  below.     Malonb. 

4  Oft  have  I  seen,  &c.]  Bear-baiting  was  anciently  a  royal 
sport.  See  Stowe^s  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Amusements 
of  this  kind ;  and  Langham*s  Letter  concerning  that  Queen's 
Entertsdnment  at  Kenel worth  Castle.     Pebct. 

The  one  of  them  has  adopted  his  description  from  the  other. 

Henlet. 

5  — being  suffeb'd — ']  Being  suffer'd  to  approach  to  the 
bear's  fell  paw.  Such  may  be  the  meaning.  I  am  not,  however, 
sure, 'but  the  poet  meant,  being  in  a  state  of  sufferance  or  pain. 

Malon^ 
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*  If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  lord  Warwick. 

*  Clip.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested 

lump, 

*  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape  ! 

*  York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

*  Clif.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum 

yourselves  ^. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot 

to  bow? — 

*  Old  Salisbury, — shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 

*  Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  !— 

*  What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian, 

*  And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ? 

*  O,  where  is  faith  ?  O,  where  is  loyalty  ? 

*  If  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  head, 

*  Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ? — 

*  Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 

*  And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 

*  Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  ? 

*  Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it  ? 

*  For  shame  !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 

*  That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

*  Sal.  My  lord,  I  have  considered  with  myself 

*  The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 

*  And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 

*  The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

*  K.  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto 

me  ? 

*  Sal.  I  have. 

*  K.  Hen.  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for 

such  an  oath  ? 

*  Sal.  It  is  great  sin,  to  swear  unto  a  sin  ^ ; 

^  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  burn  younselves.]     So,  in 
King  Henry  VIII. : 

"  Heat  not  a  furnace  for  yourself  so  hot^ 
"  That  it  do  singe  yoursdfV*    Stbbvems. 
1  It  is  g^reat  sin,  to  swear  unto  a  sin  ;  &c.]    We  have  the  same 
sentiment  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost : 
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*  But  greater  sin,  to  keep  a  sinfiil  oath. 

*  Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 

*  To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 

*  To  force  a  spotless  virgin*s  chastity, 

*  To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 

*  To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  right ; 

*  And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong, 

*  But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

^  Q.  Mar.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 
^  K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm 

himself. 
'  York.  Call  Buckingham,   and  all  the  friends 

thou  hast, 

*  I  am  resolved  for  death,  or  dignity  ®. 

*  Clif.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove 

true. 
^  War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream 
again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif.  I  am  resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm. 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day ; 
And  that  1*11  write  upon  thy  burgonet^ 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  badge  ^ 

"  It  is  reliffion,  to  be  thus  forsworn.** 
Again,  in  King  John : 

*'  It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 

''  But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn  ; 

*'  And  most  forsworn  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear." 

Malone. 
*  —  for  death,  or  dignity.]     The  folio  reads — "am/  dignity." 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope;    Malonx. 
9  —  burgonet,]     Is  a  helmet.    Johnsoh. 
So,  in  The  Martyr'd  Soldier,  1638  : 

now  tye 


Strong  charms  upon  my  full-plum*d  burgonet,*' 

Stbbtens. 
'  —  thy  HOUSEHOLD  badge,]    The  folio  has — housed  badge, 
owing  probably  to  the  transcriber's  ear  deceiTing  him.    The  true 
reading  is  found  in  the  old  play.    Malonb. 
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War.    Now,  by  my  father's  badge  old  Nevifs 
crest, 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff, 
This  day  I'll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shows. 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm,) 
Even  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Clif.  And  from  thy  burgonet  HI  rend  thy  bear. 
And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 
^  Despight  the  bear- ward  that  protects  the:  bear. 

*  K  Clif.  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father, 
•  To  quell  the  rebels,  and  their  'complices. 

Rich.  Fye !  charity,  for  shame !  speak  not  in 
spite. 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jtsu  Christ  to-night. 

*  Y.  Clif.    Foul  stigmatick^  that's  more  than 

thou  canst  tell. 

*  Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  surely  sup  in  hell. 

lE^veunt  severaUy. 

SCENE  IL 
Saint  Albans. 

Alarums :  Excursions.     Enter  Warwick. 

War.    Clifford  of  Cumberland,    'tis    Warwick 
calls ! 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear. 
Now, — ^when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm. 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air,  — 

^  Foul  sTioMATicK,]  A  sUgmatick  is  one  on  whom  nature  has 
ftct  a  mark  of  deformity,  a  stigma.    Stebvens. 

This  certainly  is  the  meaning  here.  A  stigtnatick  orifirinally 
and  properly  si^ified  a  person  xvko  has  been  branded  xvilK  a  hot 
iron/or  some  crime.    See  BulIokar*s  English  Expositor,  1616. 

Malone. 
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CUfford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me  ! 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms  ^ . 

Enter  York. 

*  How  now,  my  noble  lord  ?  what,  all  a-foot  ? 

*  York.    The    deadly-handed  Clifford   slew  my 

steed ; 
^  But  match  to  match  I  have  encountered  him, 
'  And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows  * 

*  Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well  *. 

Enter  Clifford. 

*  War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York.  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  other 

chace, 
For  I  myself^  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 
JVar.  Then,  nobly,  York ;  'tis  for  a  crown  thou 
fight'st. — 

*  As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day. 

It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd. 

\^Exit  IVARfFJCK. 

*  Clif.  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York^  ^  why  dost 

thou  pause  .^ 

3  Warwick  is  hoabse  with  calling  thee  to  arms.]  See  Mac- 
beth, vol.  xi.  p.  62,  n.  3.    Steevens. 

4  And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows—-]  So,  in 
Hamlet : 

**  1  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kiieB 
**  With  thisslave*8  oflfal.'*     Steevens. 
i  Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  ]ov*d  so  well.]     In  the  old  play : 
'*  The  bonniest  gray,  that  e*er  was  bred  in  North." 

Malone. 
^  For  I  myself,  &c.]    This  passage  will  remind  the  classical 
reader  of  Achilles*  conduct  in  the  22d  Iliad,  v.  205,  where  he  ex- 
presses his  determination  that  Hector  should  fall  by  no  other 
hand  than  his  own.     Steevens. 

7  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York?  &c.]  Instead  of  this  and  the 
ten  following  lines,  we  find  these  in  the  old  play,  and  the  varia- 
tion is  worth  noting : 
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*  York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be  in 

love, 

*  But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 

*  Clif.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and 

esteem, 

*  But  that  *tis  shown  ignobly,  and  in  treason. 

'  York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  sword, 

*  As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it ! 

*  Clip.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both  ! — 

*  York.  A  dreadful  lay  ® ! — address  thee  instantly. 

[Theyjight^  and  Clifford  faUs. 

*  Clif.  La  Jin  couronne  les  oeuvres^.        [Dies^. 

**  York,  Now»  ClifTord,  since  we  are  singled  here  alone, 
**  Be  this  the  day  of  doom  to  one  of  us ; 
**  For  now  my  heart  hath  sworn  immortal  hate 
**  To  thee  and  all  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

**  Clif.  And  here  I  stand,  and  pitch  my  foot  to  thine, 
*'  Vowing  ne'er  to  stir  till  thou  or  1  be  slain  ; 
**  For  never  shall  my  heart  be  safe  at  rest, 
'*  Till  I  have  spoiFd  the  hateful  house  of  York. 

**  I  Alarums,  and  they  fight,  and  York  kills  Clifford, 
"  York,  Now  Lancaster,  sit  sure ;  thy  sinews  shrink. 
'*  Come,  fearful  Henry,  groveling  on  thy  &ce, 
"  Yield  up  thy  crown  unto  the  prince  of  Yoric,   lExit  York," 

Malonb. 
^  A  dreadful  lay !]     A  dreadful  wager,  a  tremendous  stake. 

Johnson. 
9  La  fin  cotTRONNB  les  obuvbks.]    The  players  read : 

La  fin  corrone  les  eumenes,  Stebvens. 
Corrected  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.  Malonb. 
■  Dies,'\  Our  author,  in  making  Clifford  fall  by  the  hand  of 
York,  has  departed  from  the  truth  of  history ;  a  practice  not  un- 
common to  him  when  he  does  his  utmost  to  make  his  'characters 
considerable.  This  circumstance,  however,  serves  to  prepare  the 
reader  or  spectator  for  the  vengeance  afterwards  taken  by  Clifford's 
son  on  York  and  Rutland. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  this 
historical  play,  the  poet  has  forgot  this  occurrence,  and  there  re* 
presents  (;lim>rd*s  death  as  it  really  happened : 

**  Lord  Clifibrd  and  lord  Stafford  all  abreast, 
'*  Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front ;  and  breaking  in, 
"  Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slsun."    Perct. 
For  this  inconsistency  the  elder  poet  must  answer ;  for  these 
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'  YojtK.   Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace^  for 
thou  art  still. 
'  Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will  I 

EAter  young  Clifford. 

*  Y.  CuF.  Shame  and  confusion !  all  is  on  the 
rout^; 

*  Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 

*  Where  it  should  guard.     O  war,  thou  son  of  hell, 

*  Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 

*  Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 

*  Hot  coals  of  vengeance  ® ! — Let  no  soldier  fly : 

*  He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war, 

*  Hath  no  self-love  ;  nor  he,  that  loves  himself, 

*  Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance, 

*  The  name  of  valour. — O,  let  the  vile  world  end ! 

[Seeing  his  dead  Father. 

lines  are  in  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yort,  &c. 
on  which,  as  I  conceive.  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  was 
founded.    Malomb. 

^  Shame  and  confusion  !  all  is  on  the  rout,  &c.]     Instead  of 
this  long  speech,  we  have  the  following  lines  in  the  old  play : 
**  y.  CUjffbrd.  Father  of  Cumberland! 
*'  Where  may  I  seek  my  aged  father  forth  ? 
**  O  dismal  sight !  see  where  he  breathless  lies, 
**  All  smear*d  and  weltered  in  his  luke-warm  blood ! 
"  Ah,  aged  pillar  of  all  Cumberland's  true  house ! 
**  Sweet  father,  to  thy  murdered  ghost  I  swear 
**  Immortal  hate  unto  the  house  of  York ; 
**  Nor  never  shall  I  sleep  secure  one  night, 
"  Till  I  have  furiously  revenged  thy  death 
**  And  left  not  one  of  them  to  breathe  on  earth. 

[//« takes  him  up  on  his  back, 
*^  And  thus  as  old  Anchises*  son  did  bear 
"  His  aged  father  on  his  manly  back, 
'*  AndjbugfU  with  him  against  the  bloody  Greeks, 
"  Even  so  will  I  ;^but  stay,  here's  one  of  them, 
'*  To  whom  my  soul  hath  sworn  immortal  hate.*' 

Malonb. 
3  Hot  coals  of  vengeance  !]     This  phrase  is  scriptural.    So^ 
in  the  140th  Psalm :  "  Let  hot  burning  coals  fall  upon  them." 

Stbbvbns. 
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*  And  the  premised  flames  ^  of  the  last  day 

*  Knit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 

*  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 

*  Particularities  and  petty  sounds 

*  To  cease  * ! — ^Wast  thou  ordain'd,  dear  father, 

*  To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve  ^ 

*  ITie  silver  livery  of  advised  age  ^ ; 

*  And,  in  thy  reverence  ®,  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 

*  To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ? — Even  at  this  sight, 

*  My  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone  ^ :  and,  while  'tis  mine, 

*  It  shall  be  stony  \     York  not  our  old  men  spares ; 

*  No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 

*  Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire  ; 

*  And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 

*  Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax  ^. 

*  Henceforth,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity : 

4  And  the  premised  flames  — '\  Premised^  for  sent  before  their 
time.  The  sense  is,  let  the  flames  reserved  for  the  last  day  be 
sent  now.     Warburton. 

^  To  CEASE !]  Ls  to  stop^  a  verb  active.  So»  in  Timon  of 
Athens : 

"  —  be  not  ceased 
"  With  slight  denial— .••    Steevbns. 
*  — to  achieve — \     Is,  to  obtain.    Johnson. 
7  The  silver  livery  of  advised  age ;]     Advised  is  mse^  expe^ 
rienced.     M  alone. 

Advised  is  cautious,  considerate.    So  before  in  this  play : 

**  And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread.*'  Steevsns. 
'  And,  in  thy  reverence,]  In  that  period  of  life,  which  is  en- 
titled to  the  reverence  of  others.  Our  author  has  used  the  word 
in  the  same  manner  in  As  You  Like  It,  where  the  younger  brother 
says  to  the  elder^  (speaking  of  their  fother,)  '*  thou  art  indeed 
nearer  to  his  reverence"     Malone. 

9  My  heart  is  turned  to  stone :]     So,  in  Othello :  *^  — my  heart 
is  tum*d  to  stone  ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.'*     Malone. 
>  It  shall  be  stony.]     So  again  in  Othello  : 

**  Thou  dost  stone  my  heart." 
And,  in  King  Richard  III.  we  have  *'  stone-hard  heart.'* 

Steevbns. 
^  —  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax,]     So,  in  Hamlet : 
'*  To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
*'  And  melt  in  her  own  Are.**    Stebvrns. 
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*  Meet  I  an  inftmt  of  the  house  of  York, 

*  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it, 

*  As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did  ® : 

*  In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  feme. 

^  Ck>me,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house ; 

[Taking  up  the  Body. 

*  As  did  iEneas  old  Anchises  bear, 

*  So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders  ^ ; 

*  But  then  iEneas  bare  a  living  load, 

^  Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.     [Exit. 

Enter  Richard  Flantaqenbt  and  Somerset, 
Jighting,  and  Somerset  is  killed. 

Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there ; — 
'  For,  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerset 


*  As  wild  Medea,  &c.]     When  Medea  fled  with  Jason  from 
Colchos,  she  murdered  her  brother  Absyrtus,  and  cut  his  body 
into  several  pieces,  that  her  father  mi^ht  be  prevented  for  some 
time  from  pursuing  her.    See  Ovid^  Tnst.  Lib.  iu.  El.  9 ; 
■        divellit,  divulsaqne  membra  per  agros 

Dissipaty  in  multis  invenienda  locis :— - 
Ut  genitor  Iactu<}ue  novo  tardetur,  et  artus 
Dum  legit  extmctos,  triste  moretur  iter.'*    Malomb. 
4  —my  manly  shoulders ;]    The  quarto  copy  has  these  lines : 
**  Even  so  will  I.— But  stay,  here's  one  of  them^ 
*^  To  whom  my  soul  hath  sworn  immortal  hate.* 


ft 


Elder  Richard^  and  then  Clifford  lays  dawn  hu  Jfather^Jighti  wth 

him,  and  Richard  Jbes  atoay  again. 

"  Out,  crDok«back*d  villain !  get  thee  from  my  sight ! 

^  But  I  will  after  thee^  and  once  again 

**  (When  I  have  borne  my  ftither  to  his  tent) 

**  ril  try  my  fortune  better  with  thee  yet. 

"  lExUymmg  CUJjbrd  wih  hiijatherr 

Stbbvbws. 
This  is  to  be  added  to  all  the  other  circumstances  which  have 
been  ur^^  to  show  that  the  quarto  play  was  the  production  of  an 
elder  wnter  than  Shakspeare.    The  former's  description  of  ^neas 
is  diflerent.    See  p.  351,  n.  2.    Malonb. 
VOL.  xvin.  2  A 
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Hath  made  the  v9U9rd  {amous  in  his  death  ^«*-• 

*  Sword,  hold  thy  temper ;  heart,  be  wratUiil  skill : 

*  Priests  pmy  for  aie^niea,  but  princes  kill.  [^Esit. 

Marums :  Excursions.^   Enter  King  Henry^  Queen 
Maroarbt^  and  otherSy  retreating. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Away,  my  lor4^ !  you  are  slow ;  for 
sbam^^  away  1 

i  So,  lie  thou  there  ;— 
For,  undemeath  an  alehouse*  paltry  sign. 
The  Castle  in  Sunt  Albans,  Somereet 
Hath  made  the  wizard  fiEtmoas  in  his  death.]    The  partide 
Jbr  in  the  second  line  seems  to  be  used  without  any  very  ^parent 
inference.    We  might  read : 

''  Faltn  undemeath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign,"  &c. 
Yet  the  alteration  is  not  necessaiy ;  for  the  old  reading  is  sense^ 
though  obscare.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson  justly  observes  that  the  particle  ^/^  seeois  to  be 
used  here  without  any  apparent  inference.  The  corresponding 
passage  in  the  old  play  induces  me  to  believe  that  a  line  has 
Deen  omitted,  perhaps  of  this  import : 

*'  Behold,  the  prophet^  U  came  to  pass; 

"  For,  undeipieath "  &c. 

We  have  had  already  two  similar  omissions  in  this  play. 

Mal.onb. 
Thus  the  passage  stands  in  the  quarto : 

"  Rich.  So  lie  thou  there,  and  tumble  in  thy  blood ! 
''  Wbat*s  here  ?  the  sign  of  the  Castle  ? 
"  Then  the  prophecy  is  come  to  pass ; 
"  For  Somerset  was  forewarned  of  castles, 
*'  The  which  he  alwavs  did  observe ;  and  now, 
"  Behold,  under  a  paltrv  ale-house  sign, 
''  The  Castle  in  saiat  Albans,  Somerset 
'*  Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  by  his  death.*' 
I  suppose,  however,  that  the  third  line  was  originally  written  : 
'*  Why,  then  the  prophecy  is  come  to  pass.**    Stebvbns. 
Tlie  death  of  Somerset  here  accomplishes  that  equivocal  pre- 
diction  given  by  Jourdain,  the  witch,  concerning  this  duke; 
which  we  meet  with  at  the  close  of  the  first  Act  of  this  play  : 
"  Let  him  shun  casUes : 
**  Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains, 
'*  Than  where  castles,  mounted  stand.** 
i.  e.  the  representation  of  a  castle^  mounted  for  a  sign, 

Theobald. 
^  Away,  my  lord  !]     Thus,  in  the  old  play  ; 


1 
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*  K.  Hen.   Can  we  outrun  the  heavens  ?   good 

Margaret,  stay. 

*  Q.  Mar.  What  are  you  made  of  ?  you'll  not 

fight,  nor  fly : 

*  Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence  ^ 

*  To  give  the  enemy  way ;  and  to  secure  us 

*  By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

\Alarum  ajar  off. 

*  If  you  be  ta*en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 
^  Of  all  our  fortunes  ^ :  but  if  we  haply  scape,. 

*  (As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  neglect,) 

*  We  shall  to  London  get :  where  you  are  loVd ; 

*  And  where  this  breach,  now ,  in  our  fortunes 

made, 

*  May  readily  be  stopped. 

**  Queen.  Away,  my  lord»  and  fly  to  London  straight ; 
^  Make  haste,  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them ; 
**  Come,  stand  not  to  expostulate :  let*s  go. 

"  King,  Come  then,  &ir  queen»  to  Loi^don  let  us  haste, 
''  And  summon  a  parliament  with  speea, 
**  To  stop  the  fury  of  these  dire  events. 

'*  \Exeunt  King  and  Qiueen,*' 
Previous  to  the  entry  of  the  King  and  Queen,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing stage-direction :  ' 

"  Alarums  again^  and  then  enter  three  or  Jour  bearing  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  wninded  to  his  tent.  Alarums  still,  and  then 
enter  the  king  and  queen,"     M alone. 

7  Now  18  IT  manhood,  wisdom,  &c.]  This  passage  will  serve 
to  countenance  an  emendation  proposed  in  Macbeth.  See  vol.  xi. 
p.  219,  n.  5.     Stbevens. 

'  If  you  be  ta*en,  we  then  should  seethe  bottom 
Of  all  ot{R  FORTUNES  :]     Of  this  expression,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly Shakspeare's,  he  appears  to  have  been  fond.    So,  in 
King  Henry  IV.  Part  I. : 

**  —  for  therein  should  we  read 
"  The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope, 
•'The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
"  Of  all  ourjortunes" 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

•'  Which  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief." 
Again,  in  Measure  for  Measure : 

*'  To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place."    Malone. 

2a2 
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Enter  young  Clifford. 

*  Y.  Cljf.  But  that  my  heart's  on  future  mis- 
chief set, 

*  I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly ; 

*  But  fly  you  must ;  ujicurable  discomfit 

*  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts  ^ 

*  Away,  for  your  relief !  and  we  will  live 

*  To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  dve  : 

*  Away,  my  lord,  away !  [Exeunt. 

9  —  all  our  present  farts.]     Should  we  not  read  ? — -party. 

Tyrwhitt. 
The  text  ig  undoubtedly  right.    So,  before : 
"  Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  ovLxpart 
**  Hot  coals  of  vengeance." 
I  have  met  with  pari  for  party  in  other  books  of  that  time. 
So,  in  the  Proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  John  Cade» 
Stowe*s  Chronicle,  p.  646,  edit.  1605 :  '*  —  the  which  John  Cade 
also,  after  this,  was  swome  to  the  French  parts^  and  dwelled  with 
them,**  &c. 

Aeain,  in  HalPs  Chronicle,  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  101 :  ^* — in 
conclusion  King  Edward  so  corageously  comforted  his  men,  re- 
freshing  the  weary,  and  helping  the  wounded,  that  the  other  part 
[i.  e.  the  adverse  army]  was  discomforted  and  overcome.**  Again, 
in  the 'same  Chronicle,  Edward  IV.  fol.  xxii. :  "  —  to  bee  pro- 
vided a  kynge,  for  to  extinguish  both  the  faccions  and  partes 
[i.  e.  parties]  of  Kyng  Henry  the  VL  and  of  Kyng  Edward  the 
fourth.*' 
Again,  in  Coriolanus : 

" if  I  cannot  persuade  thee, 

''  Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts, 
"  Than  seek  the  end  of  one — .'* 
In  Plutarch  the  corresponding  passage  runs  thus :  **  For  if  I 
cannot  persuade  thee  rather  to  do  good  unto  both  parties,*'  &c. 

Malonb. 
A  hundred  instances  might  be  brought  in  proof  that  part  and 
party  were  synonymously  used.  But  that  is  not  the  present  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  ear  (like  every  other  accustomed  to  har- 
mony of  versification)  must  naturally  have  been  shocked  by  the 
leonine  gingle  of  hearts  and  parts,  which  is  not  found  in  any  one 
of  the  passages  produced  by  Mr.  Malone  in  defence  of  the  present 
reading.    Stebvxits. 
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SCENE  III. 

Fields  near  Saint  Albans. 

Alarum :  Retreat.  Flourish ;  then  enter  York^ 
Richard  Flantaoenbt^  Warwick^  and  Soldiers, 
with  Drum  and  Colours. 

*  York.   Of  Salisbury  \  who  can  report  of  him ; 

*  That  winter  lion,  who,  in  rage,  forgets 

*  Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time  ^ ; 

*  And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth  ^, 

'  Of  Salisbury,  &c.]     The  corresponding  speeches  to  this  ajo 
the  following,  are  these,  in  the  original  play : 

"  York,  How  now,  boys  !  fortunate  this  fight  hath  been, 
**  I  hope,  to  us  and  ours,  for  England's  good, 
"  And  our  great  honour,  that  so  long  we  lost, 
**  Whilst  fiEiint-heart  Henr^  did  usurp  our  rights. 
**  But  did  you  see  old  Salisbury,  since  we 
**  With  bloody  minds  did  buckle  with  the  foe  ? 
*'  I  would  not  for  the  loss  of  this  right  hand 
*'  That  ought  but  well  betide  that  good  old  man. 

*'  Rich,  My  lord,  I  saw  him  in  the  thickest  throng, 
*'  Charging  his  launce  with  his  old  weary  arms; 
'^  And  thrice  I  saw  him  beaten  from  his  horse, 
'*  And  thrice  this  hand  did  set  him  up  again ; 
**  And  still  he  fought  with  courage  'gainst  his  foes  ; 
**  The  boldest-spirited  man  that  e*er  mine  eyes  beheld.'* 

MAI4ONB. 
*  —  BRUSH  of  time;]     Read  bruise  of  time.    Wakburton. 
The  brush  qftime^  is  the  gradual  detrition  of  time.    The  old 
reading  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  one.     So,  in  Timon : 
"  -^—  one  winter's  brush^^"    Stebvbns. 
s  —  gallant  in  the  brow  of  ^uth,]    The  brow  of  youih  is  an 
expression  not  very  easily  expliuned.    I  read  the  bUno  of  youth ; 
the  blossom,  the  spring,     Johnson. 

The  brow  of  youth  is  the  height  ofyouih,  as  the  brow  of  a  hill  is 
its  summit.    So,  in  Othello : 

«  ....I-.  the  head  and^on^  of  my  offending.'* 
Again,  in  King  John : 

**  Why  here  walk  I  in  the  black  brow  of  night.*' 

Stxbtbns. 
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*  Repairs  him  with  occasion  ?  this  happy  day 

*  Is  not  itself  nor  have  wcwon  one  foot, 

*  If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

*  Rich.  My  noble  £a£her, 

*  Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse, 

'  Three  times  bertrid  him  %  thrice  I  led  him  aS, 

*  Persuaded  him  from  pny  further  act : 

*  But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  |  met  him ; 

*  And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house, 

*  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 

*  But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

'  Sal.  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou  fought 
to-day  * ; 

*  By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — I  thank  you,  Richard : 
'  God  knows,  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live ; 

'  And  it  hath  pleas'd  him,  that  three  times  to-day 

*  You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 

*  Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we 

have  ^ : 


4  Three  times  bestrid  him,]  That  is^  Three  times  I  saw  him 
fallen,  and,  striding  over  him,  defended  him  till  he'recoTered. 

JOHKSOM. 

See  vol.  zvi.  p.  386,  n.  9.  Of  this  act  of  friendship,  which 
Shakspeare  has  frequently  noticed  in  other  places,  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  old  play,  as  the  reader  may  find  in  the  preceding  page ; 
and  its  introduction  here  is  one  of  the  numerons  minute  circum- 
9(tances,  which  when  united  form  almost -a  decisive  proof  that  the 
piece  before  us  was  constructed  on  foundations  hud  by  a  preced- 
mg  writer.    Malokb. 

i  Vl^ell  hast  thou  fought,  &c.]  The  variation  between  this 
speech  and  that  in  the  original  play  deserves  to  be  noticed : 

"  Sal,  Well  hast  thou  fought  this  day,  thou  valiant  duke ; 
**  And  thou  brave  bud  of  York*8  increasing  house, 
'•  The  small  remainder  of  my  weary  life, 
**  I  hold  for  thee,  for  with  thy  warlike  arm 
*'  Three  times  this  day  thou  hast  preserved  my  life.*' 

Malone. 
•  Welly  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have ;]    i.  e.  we 
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*  Tls  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled» 

*  Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature  \ 

*  YojRk.  I  know,  our  safety  is  to  follow  them  ; 
'  For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 

*  To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament  ^. 

'  Let  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth  : — 

*  What  says  lord  Warwick  ?  shall  we  after  them  ? 

fFj^R.  After  them !  nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 
Now  by  my  faith  \  lords,  'twas  a  glorious  day : 
Saint  Albans'  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  et^miz'd  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets ; — and  to  London  all : 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befall ! 

[^Exeunt. 

haye  not  secured,  we  are  not  sure  of  retaining,  that  which  we 
have  acquired.  In  our  author*s  Rape  of  Lucrece,  a  poem  very 
nearly  contemporary  vnth  the  present  piece,  we  meet  with  a  simi- 
lar expression : 

"  That  oft  they  have  not  that  which  they  possess." 

Malone. 
7  Being  oppositbs  of  such  rbpaikino  nature.]     Being  ene 
mies  that  are  likely  so  soon  to  rally  and  recover  themselves  from 
this  defeat. 

To  repair^  in  our  author's  language,  is,  to  renowiie.    So,  in 
Cymbelme : 

*'  O,  disloyal  thing ! 
**  That  should'st  repair  my  vouth — .'* 
Again,  in  All's  WeU  that  End's  Well : 
•* '         It  much  repairs  me, 
"  To  talk  of  your  good  father."     Malone. 
^  To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament.]    The  King  and  Queen 
left  the  stage  only  just  as  York  entered,  and  have  not  said  a  word 
about  calling  a  parliament.    Where  then  could  York  hear  this  ? 
^The  fact  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  the  old  play  the  King  does 
say,  *^  he  will  call  a  parliament,"  but  our  author  has  omitted  the 
lines.    He  has,  therefore,  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  fallen 
into  an  impropriety,  by  sometimes  follomng  and  at  others  desert- 
ing his  original.    Malokb. 

9  Now  oy  my  paith,]     The  first  folio  reads—"  Now  by  my 

hand,**    This  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  many  alterations  made 

by  the  editors  of  that  copy,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  Stat. 

3  Jac.  I.  c.  21.    See  p.  33S,  n.  9.    The  true  reading  I  have  re- 

"  stored  from  the  old  play.    Malone. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


I'll 


T^HE  action  of  this  play  (which  was  at  first  printed  under  this 
title.  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  the  good 
King  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  or.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Contention  of 
York  and  Lancaster^)  opens  just  after  the  first  battle  at  St.  Albans, 
[May  23,  1455,]  wherein  the  York  faction  carried  the  day ;  and 
closes  with  theiiiurder  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  the  birth  of  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  King  Edward  V.  [November  4,  1471.]  So 
that  this  history  takes  in  the  space  of  full  sixteen  years. 

Theobald. 

I  have  never  seen  the  ^juarto  copy  of  the  Second  Part  of  The 
Whole  Contention,  &c.  printed  by  Valentine  Sinunes  for  Thomas 
Millington,  1600 ;  but  the  copy  printed  by  W.  W.  for  Thomas 
Millington,  1600,  is  now  before  me ;  and  it  is  not  precisely  the 
same  with  that  described  by  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Theobald,  nor 
does  the  undated  edition  (printed  in  fact,  in  1619,)  correspond 
with  their  description.  The  title  of  the  piece  printed  in  1600,  by 
W.  W.  is  as  follows :  *'  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of 
Yorke,  and  the  Death  of  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt :  With  the 
whole  Contention  between  the  Two  Houses  Lancaster  and  Yorke: 
as  k  was  sundir  Tines  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle 
of  Pembrooke  his  Servants.  Printed  at  London  by  W.  W.  for 
Thomas  Millington,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shoppe  under  St. 
Peter's  Church  in  Comewall,  1600."  There  was,  however,  an 
eailier  edition  in  1595.  See  it  more  particularly  described  in  the 
list  of  quartos,  vol.  ii.  On  this  piece  Shakspeare,  as  I  conceive, 
in  1591  formed  the  drama  before  us.  See  p.  3  of  this  vobme, 
and  the  Essay  at  the  end  of  this  play.    Malomb. 

The  present  historical  drama  was  altered  by  Crowne,  and 
brought  on  the  sta^e  in  the  year  1680,  under  the  title  of  The 
Miseries  of  Civil  War.    Surely  the'  worics  of  Shakspeare  could 
have  been  little  read  at  that  period ;  for  Crowne,  in  hu»  Prologne, 
declares  the  play  to  be  entirely  hU  own  composition : 
"  For  by  his  feeble  skill  'tis  built  alone, 
**  The  (uvine  Shakspeare  did  not  lay  ans  stone" 
whereas  the  very  first  scene  is  that  of  Jade  Cade  copied  almost 
verbatim  from  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  several 
others  from  this  third  Part,  with  as  little  variation.    Stebvbvs. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth : 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Son. 

Lewis  XL  King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Somerset.    Duke  of  "j 
Exeter.     Earl  of  Oxford.  I  r^^^  ^^  tt 
£arl  of  Northumberland.  >tt^„^^-3  •'j* 
Earl     of    Westmoreland.    "^NRY^ssiae. 

Lord  Clifford.  j 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York  : 

Edward,    Earl  of  March,   afterwards! 
King  Edward  IV.  [    j. 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  > « 

George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  j      "^' 

Richard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Glocester,  j 

Duke  of  Norfolk,         1 

Marquis  of  Montague,  | 

Earl  of  Warwick,  1  of  the  Duke  of  York's 

Earl  of  Pembroke,         |      party. 

Lord  Hastings,  I 

Lord  Stafford,  J 

Sir  John  Mortimer,  V  Uncles  to  the  Duke  of 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  )      York. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  Youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  Brother  to  Lady  Grey.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley.  Sir  John  Montgomery.  Sir 
JohnSomerville.  Tutor  to  Rutland.  Mayor 
of  York.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  A  Noble- 
man. Two  Keepers.  A  Huntsman.  A  Son  that 
has  killed  his  Father.  A  Father  that  has  killed 
his  Son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  Sister  to  the  French  Queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and 
King  Edward,  Messengers,  Watchmen,  &e. 

SCENE,  during  part  of  the  third  Act,  in  France ; 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  Play,  in  England* 


THIRD  PART  OF 
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ACT  L     SCENE  I. 

London.     The  Parliament-House. 

Drums.  Some  Soldiers  of  York's  party  break  in. 
Theriy  Enter  the  Duke  of  York^  Edftard^ 
Richard^  Norfolk^  Montague^  Warwick^  and 
OtherSy  with  white  Roses  in  their  Hats. 

War.  I  wonder  how  the  king  escaped  our  hands. 

York.  While  we  pursued  the  horsemen  of  the 
north. 
He  slily  stole  away»  and  left  his  men : 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ears  qould  never  brook  retreat, 

*  Cheer*d  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himself, 

*  Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  a-breast, 

'  Charged  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 

*  Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain  ^. 

'  Third  Pftrt  of  King  Henry  VI.]  This  play  is  only  divided 
from  the  former  for  the  convenience  of  exhibition ;  for  the  series 
of  action  is  continued  without  interruption,  nor  are  any  two  scenes 
of  any  play  more  closely  connected  than  the  first  scene  of  this 
play  with  the  last  of  the  former.    Johnson. 

*  Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain.]  See  the  Se- 
cond Part  o^  this  Play,  p.  S50,  n.  1 .     Rbed. 

This  is  an  inadvertency  in  our  author.  The  elder  Clifford  was 
slain  by  York,  and  his  son  lives  to  revenge  his  death. 

M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Percy,  in  a  note  on  the  preceding  play,  has  pointed  out  the 
inconsistency  between  this  account,  and  the  representation  there, 
Clifford  being  killed  on  the  stage  hy  the  I)ake  of  York,  the 
present  speaker.    Shakspearc  was  led  into  this  inconsistency  by 
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Edw.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Bucking* 
ham, 
'  Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous : 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow  ; 
'  That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

\Shawvng  his  bloody  Sword. 
Mont.  And,  brother,  here's  the  earl  of  Wiltshire's 
blood,  [To  York,  showing  his. 

Whom  I  encountered  as  the  battles  join'd. 

Rich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I 
did\ 

[Throwing  down  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
Head. 
*  York.  Richard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my 
sons. — 
What,  is  your  grace  *  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ? 


the  author  of  the  original  plays :  if  indeed  there  was  but  one  au- 
thor, for  this  circumstance  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the^rtf 
and  second  part  of  The  Contention,  &c.  were  not  written  by  the 
same  hand. — However,  this  is  not  decisive ;  for  the  author,  who- 
ever he  was,  might  have  been  inadvertent^  as  we  find  Shakspeare 
undoubtedly  was.     Malomb. 

3  Rich,  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I  did.]  Here, 
as  Mr.  Elderton  of  Salisbury  has  observed  to  me,  is  a  gross*  ana- 
chronism. At  the  time  of  the  first  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  at 
which  Richard  is  represented  in  the  last  scene  of  the  preceding 
play  to  have  fought,  he  was,  according  to  that  gentleman's  cal* 
culation,  not  one  year  dd,  having  (as  he  conceives,)  been  bom 
at  Fotheringay  Castle,  October  21,  1454.  At  the  time  to  which 
the  third  scene  of  the  first  Act  of  this  play  is  referred,  he  was, 
according  to  the  same  gentleman*8  computation,  but  six  years  old ; 
and  in  the  fifth  Act,  in  which  Henry  is  represented  as  having 
been  killed  by  him  in  the  Tower,  not  more  than  sixteen  and  eight 
months. 

For  this  anachronism  the  author  or  authors  of  the  old  plays  on 
which  our  poet  founded  these  two  parts  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
are  answerable.     M alone. 

*  What,  is  your  grace  — -]  The  folio  reads — But  is  your  grace, 
&c.  It  was  evidently  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  the  word  in 
the  old  play  being  what,  which  suits  sufficiently  with  York's  ex- 
ultation ;  whereas  but  affords  no  sense  whatsoever.     Malonb. 
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NoRF.  Such  hope  hare  all  the  line  of  John  of 

Gaunt ! 
Rich.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  king  Henry's 

head; 
War.  And  so  do  I. — Victorions  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  m  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps 
I  vow  by  heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  dose: 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  khig, 
'  And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York: 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Hen^s  hdrs*. 

York.  Assist  me  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I  will ; 
'  For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 
NoRF.  Well  all  assist  you;  he,  that  flies,  shall 

die. 
York.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk,--Stay  by  me,  my 
lords; — 
'  And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 
'  fVMt*  And,  wh^i  the  king  comes,  oflfer  him  no 
violence, 
'  Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. 

{They  retire. 
*  YoRX^  The  queen,  this  day,  here  holds  her  par- 
liament, 

*  But  little  thinks  we  ^all  be  of  her  council: 

*  By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Rich.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let's  stay  within  this 

house. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  calTd, 
Unless  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king ; 
And  bashful  Benry  depos'd,  whose  cowardice 

Though  the  sense  and  verse  is  complete  without  either  but  or 
tohtU^  I  suppose  we  ought  to  read : 

**  Whaft»  '8  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ?*' 

I  do  not,  however,  perceive  the  inefficiency  of — but.  This  con- 
junction is  sometimes  indeterminately  used;  and  is  also  insultingly 
employed  in  Twelfth-Night :  "  But^  are  you  not  mad  indeed,  or 
do  vou  but-  counterfeit  ?  "    Stbbvens. 
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Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies. 

'  York.  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords ;  be  reso- 
lute; 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 
PTar.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him 
best, 

*  The  proudest  he  'jf  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells  ^. 

*  111  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares : — 
Resolve  thee,  Richard ;  claim  the  English  crown. 

[JVARfricK  leads  York  to  the  Throne^  who 
seats  himself. 

Flourish.     Enter  King  Hjsnrt,  Clifford,  Nor- 

THUMBERLANDy     WeSTMORBLANB,     ExETER,     and 

Others,  with  red  Roses  in  their  Hats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel 
sits. 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state !  belike,  he  means, 
(Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer,) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father ; — 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford ;  and  you  both  have  vow'd 

revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  favourites,  and  his  friends. 
^  North.  If  1  be  not,  heavens,  be  revenged  on  me ! 
Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  moum  in 

steel. 
West.  What,  shall  we  suffer  this  ?  let*s  pluck 
him  down : 
'  My  heart  for  anger  bums  X»  I  cannot  brook  it. 
K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Westmore- 
land. 

t  Quarto,  Urd.  %  Quarto,  hreaJa. 

s  — if  Warwick  shake  his  bells.]  The  allusion  is  to  falcooiy. 
The  hawks  had  sometimes  little  bells  hung  upon  them,  perhaps 
to  dare  the  birds ;  that  is,  to  (right  them  m>m  rising.    Johvsoii. 
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Cljf.  Patience  is  for  pdltroons,  such  as  he  ^ ; 
He  durst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  liv'd. 
My  graicious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin ;  be  it  so. 
K.  Hen.  Ah,  know  you  not,  the  city  favours 
them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 
ExE.  But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they'll  quickly 

fly^ 
K.  Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry*H 
heart. 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house  ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats. 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use.. 

[They  advance  to  the  Duke. 
Thou  factious  duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne. 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet ; 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  Thou  art  deceiv'd  ®,  I  am  thine. 

ExE.  For  shame,  come  down ;  he  made  thee  duke 

of  York. 
York.  Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was^. 

^  —  AND  such  as  he  \\  Thus  the  second  folio.  The  first  folio 
and  the  quartos  omit— ant/.     Stbevens. 

7  Exe,  But  when,  &c.]  This  line  is  by  the  mistake  of  the 
compositor  given  to  Westmoreland.  The  king's  answer  shows 
that  it  belongs  to  Exeter,  to  whom  it  is  assigned  in  the  old  play. 

Malonb. 

'  Thou  art  deceiv'd,]  These  words,  which  are  not  in  the  folio, 
were  restored  from  the  old  play.  The  defect  of  the  metre  in  the 
folio,  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  accidentally  omitted.  The 
measure  is,  however,  still  faulty.    Malone. 

9  —  as  the  EA&LooM  WAS.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  1600, 
and  that  without  date,  read — as  the  kingdom  is.    Stbevens. 

York  means,  I  «uppo8e,  that  the  dukedom  of  York  was  his 
inheritance  from  his  mther,  as  the  earldom  of  March  was  his  in- 
heritance from  his  mother,  Anne  Mortimer,  the  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Cambridge ;  and  by  naming  the  earidom,  he  covertly  asserts 

VOL.  XVIII.  2  B 
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ExE.  Thy  fietther  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
ff'AR.  £xeter,  thou  art  a  tndtor  to  the  crown. 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif.  \Vliom  should  he  follow,  but  his  natural 

king? 
War.  True,  Clifford ;  and  that's  Richard ',  duke 

of  York. 
'  K.  Heh.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my 

throne  ? 
^  York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so.  Content  thyself. 
War.  Be  duke  of  Lancaster,  let  him  be  king. 
West.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 
fpAR.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.  You  forget^ 
That  we  are  those,  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field. 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 
*  North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my 
grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 

'  West.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons. 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends.  111  have  more  lives. 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 
'  Clif.  Urge  it  no  more ;  lest  that,  instead  of 
words, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger, 
As  thall  revenge  his  death,  before  I  stir. 

'  ffAR.  Poor  Clifford !  how  I  scorn  his  worthless 
threats ! 


his  right  to  the  crown  ;  for  his  title  to  the  crown  tvas  not  as  Dvke 
of  York,  but  Earl  of  March. 

In  the  original  play  the  line  stands  [as  quoted  by  Mr.  Steerens] ; 
and  why  Shakspeare  altered  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  lor  the  new 
line  only  exhibits  the  same  meaning  more  obscurely.    Malohb. 

^  — AND  that's  Richard,]  The  word  and,  which  was  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  the  first  folio,  is  found  in  the  old  olay. 

Malonb. 
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YoBK.  Will  you,  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 
*  If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
K.  Hen.  What  tide  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the 
crown? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York  * ; 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March : 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth  ^ 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop. 
And  seiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 

War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith  ^  thou  hast  lost  it 

all 
K.  Hen.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  suid  not  I ; 
When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 
Rich.  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  me- 
thinks,  you  lose : — 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurpei^s  head. 
Edff.  Sweet  father,  do  so ;  set  it  on  your  head. 
Mont.  Good  brother,  [To  York.']  as  thou  lov'st 
and  honour'st  arms. 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 
RjcH.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king 

wiUfly. 
York.  Sons,  peace! 

K.  Hen.  Peace  thou !  and  give  king  Henry  leave 
to  speak. 

^  Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York  ;]  This  is  a  mis- 
take, into  which  Shakspeare  was  led  by  the  author  of  the  old  play. 
The  father  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  was  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  never  Duke  of  York,  being  beheaded  in  the  life-time  of 
his  elder  brother  Edward  Duke  of  York,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
A^incourt.  The  folio,  by  an  evident  error  of  the  press,  reads*- 
my  fother.    The  true  reading  was  furnished  by  the  old  play. 

Malowb. 

3  I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth  J  The  military  reputation  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  the  sole  support  of  his  son.  The  name  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  dispersed  the  followers  of  Cade.     Johnson. 

4  —  sith  — '\    i.  e.  since.     So,  in  Measure  for  Measure : 

'*  Siih  *twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope^'*    Steb^ski^. 

2b2 
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ff^R.  Plantagenet  shall  speak  first:  hear  him, 
lords; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too. 
For  he,  that  interrupts  him,  shall  not  live. 
•  K.Hbn.  Think'st  thou,  that  I  vrtll  leave  my 
kingly  throne  *, 
Wherein  my  grandsire,  and  my  father,  sat  ? 
No :  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 
^  Ay,  and  their  colours — often  borne  in  France ; 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow, — 
Shall  be  my  winding  sheet  ^. — Why  fdnt  you,  lords  ? 
*  My  title's  good,  and  better  fax  than  his. 

War.  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king^. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got  the 

crown. 
York.  'Twas  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
K.  Hen.  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  my  title's 
weak. 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ? 

^  Think*st  thou,  &c.]  The  old  play  here  exhibits  four  lines 
that  are  not  in  the  folio.  They  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
the  imagination  of  the  transcriber,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
added  to  the  many  other  circumstances  that  have  been  already 
Urged,  to  show  that  these  plays  were  not  originality  the  production 
of  Shakspeare : 

Ah  Plantagenet,  why  seek'st  thou  to  depose  me  ? 
Are  we  not  both  Plantagenets  bv  birth. 
And  from  two  brothers  lineally  descent? 
"  Suppose  by  right  and  equity  thou  be  king, 
•*  Think'st  thou,*'  &c.     Malonb. 
^  Shall  be  my  winding-sheet.]     Perhaps  Mr.  Gray  had  this 
passage  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote : 

"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
"  The  rvinding'sheet  of  Edward's  race—.'*     Steevens. 
f  But  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king.]    Thus  the 
second  folio.  The  first  omits  the  necessary  word — bid.  Stbbtens. 
Henri/  is  frequently  used  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries 
as  a  word  of  three  syllables.     Malonb. 

But  not  as  in  the  present  instance,  where  such  a  trisyllable  must 
prove  offensive  to  the  ear.    Steevens. 


«c 
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York.  What  then  ? 

'  K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  aiti  I  lawful  king : 
^  For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 
Resign'd  the  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth : 
Whose  heir  my  fether  was,  and  I  am  his. 

York.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sovereign. 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 

fVdR.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrain'd, 
Think  you,  *twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown ^? 

ExB.  No ;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown. 
But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 

K.  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  duke  of  Exeter  ? 

ExB.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

*  York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and  answer 
not.? 

ExE.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawfiil  king. 

K.  Hen.  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to 
him. 

North.  Hantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay'st^ 
Think  not,  that  Henry  shall  be  so  deposed. 

'  War.  Deposed  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  all. 

North.  Hiou  art  deceived :  'tis  not  thy  southern 
power, 
*  Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, — 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud, — 
Can  set  the  duke  up,  in  despite  of  me. 


^  Think  you,  'twere  prepudicial  to  his  crown?]  The  phrase 
prejudicial  k>  his  crtjiam,  if  it  be  right,  must  mean,  detrimental  to 
the  general  rights  of  hereditary  royalty ;  but  I  rather  think  that 
the  transcriber's  eye  caught  craum  from  the  line  below,  and 
that  we  should  read— prejudicial  to  his  son^  to  his  next  heir, 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Percy  observes  on  Dr.  Johnson's  note,  that  son  could  not 
have  been  the  right  v^rd,  as  Richard  the  Second  had  no  issue ; 
and  our  author  would  hardly  have  used  it  simply  for  heir  general. 
'*  Prejudicial  to  the  crown/'  is  right,  i.  e.  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.    Steevbns. 
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Clif.  King  Henry,  be  thy  tide  right  or  wrong. 
Lord  ClilSbni  vows  to  fight  m  thy  defenoe : 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  swaUow  me  alive  ^ 

*  \Vhere  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father! 

*  K.  Hen.  O  Cliffiird,  how  thy  words  revive  my 

heart! 
York.  Henry  ctf  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown : 
What  mntter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 

War.  Do  right  unto  tihis  princely  duke  of  York ; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men, 
And,  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  ints. 
Write  up  his  title  witii  teurping  tilood. 

[He^tampSt  afulfhe  Soldiers  skatv  themselves. 
'  K.  Hen.  My  Iwd  of  Warwick,  hear  but  one 
word\ — 

*  Let  riie,  for  tiiis  my  lifSe*time,  reign  as  king. 

York.  Confirm  ^e  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine 
heirs. 
And  thou  shalt  reign  In  quiet  while  thou  liv'sk. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content :  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease^. 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your 
son? 

9  May  that  orovnd  oapb,  and  swallow  'me  alive.]  So^  In 
Phaer*8  translation  of  the  fourth  iEneid : 

"  But  rather  would  I  wish  the  ground/ to  gape  for  me  below." 

Stbbfbns. 
'  *-  HBAR  but  one  word ;]     Hear  is  in  this  line,  as  in  some 
other  places,  used  as  a  dissyllable.     The  editor  of  the  third 
folio,  and  all  the  subsequent  editors^  read— hear  me  but  one 
word.    Malokb. 

Since  the  third  folio  reads — hear  me  but  one  word,  which  im- 
proves both  the  language  and  the  metre,  why  shoidd  it  not  be 
followed  ?    M.  Mason. 

^  lam  contbnt,  &c.]  Instead  of  this  speech  the  old  play 
has  the  following  lines  : 

''  King.  Convey  theaoldien  hence,  and  then  I  wiU. 
'*  War.  Captaine,  conduct  them  into  Tuthilfields.'* 

Maxonb. 
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py^H^  Whut  good  18  ibis  to|kigland^  aad  himsdf  ? 
fFjssT.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry ! 
'  Clif.  How  hast  thou  injured  both  thyself  and  us  ? 
JV&T.  I  camiot  stay  to  hei^  these  articles. 
North.  Nor  I. 

Clif.  Come,  cousiq,  let  us  tell  the  queen  these 
news. 

*  Wjest.  ForeweU,  faint*hearted  and  degenerate 

king, 

*  In  whose  cold  blood  no  spsu*k  of  hopour  bides. 
NoBTB.  Be  thou. a  prey  unto  the  hous^  of  York, 

^  And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 

Clif.  In  dreadful  irar  may  st  thou  be  overcome ! 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon'd,  and  despis'd  I 

[Eseunt  NOMTHVMBMRLAND^  CLIFFORD^ 

and  fFissTMQHRi^NB^ 

*  fr^R.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them 

not. 
Ex£.  They  seek  revenge  ^  and  therefore  will  not 

yield. 
K.  Hjbn.  Ah,  £3{:eter ! 

ff^AR.  Why.  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen.  Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick,  but  my 
son. 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  di^nherit. 
But,  be  it  as  it  may : — I  here  entail 
'  The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live. 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 

*  And  neither  ^  by  treason,  nor  hostility. 


3  They  seek  revenue,]  They  go  away,  not  becapse  they  doubt 
the  justice  of  this  detennination,  but  biecause  they  have  been 
conquered,  and  seek  to  be  revenged.  They  are  not  influenced 
by  principle,  but  passion.    Johnson. 

4  And  NBiTHSJi— ]     NcUher^  either,  tokether,  brother,  rather. 
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*  To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 

YoRK^  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will  per- 
form. \Coming  from  the  Throne. 

ff^R.  Long  live  king  Henry !«— Plantagenet,  em- 
brace him. 

'  K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  for- 
ward sons  I 

York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  recondlM. 

ExE.  Accurs'd  be.  he,  that  seeks  to  make  them 
foes!     \Senet.  The  Lords  come  forward. 

^  York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord ;  1 11  to  my 
castle  ^. 

War.  And  111  keep  London,  with  my  soldiers. 

NoRF.  And  I  to  Norfolk,  with  my  followers. 

Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came. 

[Exeunt  York^  and  his  Sons,  JVARfriCK,  Norfolk, 
Montague,  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

*K.  Hen.  And  I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  to  thecourt. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

ExE.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  be- 
wray *  her  anger : 
m  steal  away. 

and  many  similar  words^  were  used  by  Sbakspeare  as  monosylla- 
bles.   So,  in  A  Midsummer-Night*8  Dream : 

"  Either  death  or  you  111  find  immediately." 
,  The  editor  of  the  second  iblio,  who  appears  to  have  been  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  our  author*s  metre  and  phraseology,  notknowmg 
this,  omitted  the  word  and.    Malonb. 

My  ignorance  must  be  content  to  accompany  that  of  the  editor 
of  the  second  folio ;  for  how — either^  brother,  neither,  or  rather, 
can  be  pronounced  as  monosyllables,  I  am  yet  to  learn. 

The  versification,  however,  in  this  and  the  preceding  play  is 
often  so  irregular,  that  I  leave  the  passage  before  ns  at  it  stands 
in  the  first  folio.    Stbbybks. 

5  —  ril  to  my  castle.]  Sandal  Castle  near  Wakefield,  in 
Yorkshire.    Malokb. 

*  —  bewray—]    i.  e.  betray,  discover.    So,  in  King  Lear : 
**  Mark  the  high  noises,  and  thyself  bewray.*' 
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K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  [Going. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me,  I  will  follow 

thee. 
K.  Hen.   Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will 

stay. 
'  Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ^ 

*  Ah,  wretched  man  !  'would  I  had  died  a  maid, 

*  And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son, 

*  Seeing  thou  hast  proved  so  unnatural  a  father  ! 

*  Hath  he  deserved  to  lose  his  birthright  thus  ^ 

*  Hadst  thou  but  loVd  him  half  so  well  as  I ; 

*  Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once ; 

*  Or  nourished  him,  as  I  did  with  my  blood ; 

*  Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood 

there, 

*  Rather  than  have  made  ^  that  savage  duke  thine 

heir, 

*  And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

*  Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me : 

*  If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ; — ^pardon  me, 

sweet  son ; — 

*  The  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforced  me. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Enforced  thee  I  art  thou  king,  and  wilt 

be  forc'd  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.     Ah,  timorous  wretch ! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me ; 
'  And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 

*  As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 

*  To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown. 


Again,  ibid. : 

"  He  did  faivray  his  practice.**  .  Stbbvbns. 
7  Rather  than  made—]  Old  copy — "  Rather  than  have  made." 
The  oompoaitor  inadverteotly  reputed  the  word— Aav^,  from  the 
preceding  line.    Stbbvbits. 
Rather  is  here  used  as  a  monosyllable.    See  p.  375,  n.  4. 

Malome. 
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*  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre ', 

*  And  creep  into  it  ieur  before  thy  time  ? 

*  Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stem  Faulconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas  ^ ; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 

'  And  yet  shalt  thou  be  sa£e  ?  ^  such  safety  finds 

*  The  trembling  lamb,  eovironed  with  wolves. 
'  Hsid  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman, 

'  The  soldiers  shoidd  have  toss'd  me  om  their  {ukes, 
'  Before  I  would  tetve  granted  to  that  act* 

*  But  thou  prderr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour : 
'  And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself, 

^  What  is  it,  bat  to  make  thy  sepukbre,]  The  Queen's  re- 
proach is  foanded  on  a  position  long  received  among  politicians, 
that  the  loss  of  a  king's  power  is  soon  followed  by  loss  of  life. 

JOHHSON. 

9  Stem  Faulconbridge  commands  the  nanowseas;]  So,  in 
Marlowe*s  Edward  II. : 

"  The  haughty  Dane  commands  the  narrow  seas" 

This  may  be  too  slight  a  circumstance  to  prove  Madowe  the 
author  of  The  Whole  Contention :  it  is,  however,  in  «ther  re- 
spects, sufficiently  probable  that  he  had  some  hand  in  it. 

The  person  here  meant  was  Thomas. Nevil,  bastard  son  to  the 
lord  Faulconbridge,  "  a  man,  (says  Hall,)  of  no  lesse  corage  then 
audacitie,  who  for  his  euel  condicions  was  such  an  apte  person, 
that  a  more  meter  could  not  be  chosen  to  set  all  the  worlde  in  a 
broyle>  and  to  put  the  estate  of  the  realme  on  an  yl  hazard."  He 
had  been  appomted  by  Warwick  vice-admiral  of  the  sea,  and  had 
in  charge  so  to  keep  the  passage  between  Dover  and  Cdais,  that 
none  which  either  favoured  King  Henry  or  his  friends  should 
escape  untaken  or  undiowned :  such  at  least^were  his  instructions, 
with  respect  to  the  friends  and  favoureifs  of  King  Edward,  after  the 
rupture  between  him  and  Warwick.  On  Warwick's  death, 
he  fell  into  poverty,  and  robbed,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  wed 
friends  as  enemies.  He  once  brought  his  ships  up  the  Thames, 
and  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  men  of  Kent  and  ^ez, 
made  a  spirited  assault  on  the  city,  with  a  view  to  plunder  and 
pillage,  which  was  not  repelled  but  after  a  sharp  conflict  and  the 
loss  of  many  lives ;  and,  had  it  happened«t  a  more  critical  period, 
might  have  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  Edwaid. 
After  roving  on  the  sea  some  little  time  longer,  he  ventured  to 
land  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  taken  and  beheaded.  :See 
Hall  and  Holinshed.    Ritson. 
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'  Both  from  thy  tablfa,  Henry,  and  1^  bed^ 
'  Until  that  act  of  parliament  he  Tepeal*d, 

*  Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited  *. 

The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours. 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread : 

*  And  spread  they  dhall  be ;  to  thy  foul  disgrace, 
'  And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 

*  Thus  do  I  leave  thee  : — C!ome,  son,  let's  away ; 
^  Our  army's  ready ;  come,  well  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Maigaret,  and  hear  me 

speak. 
Q.  Mjr.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already ;  get 

thee  gone. 
K.  Hen.  Gentie  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with 

me? 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 
Prince.   When  I  return  with  victory  from  the 

field  ^ 
m  see  your  grace :  till  then.  111  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar.  Come,  son,  away ;  we  may  not  linger 

thus. 
\Exeunt  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Prince. 
*  K.  Men.  Poor  queen !  how  love  to  me,  and  to 

her  son, 

*  Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage ! 

*  Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hatefid  duke ; 

*  Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 

*  W^U  cost  my  crown,  and,  Uke  an  empty  eagle  ^ 


>  Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited.]    The  corresponding  line  in 
the  old  pUy  is  this.    The  variation  is  remarkable : 

•«  Wherein  thou  yieMest  to  the  house  of  York." 

Malonb. 
^  —  FBOM  the  field,]    Folio—"  to  the  field.*'    The  true  read- 
ing is  foond  in  the  old  play.    Malons. 
3  Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire. 
Will  COST  my  crown,  and*  like  an  empty  eagle,  &c.]    Read 
cotut^  i.  e.  hover  over  \U    Warbuhtov. 
Dr.  Waiburton*s  alteration  aims  at  a  distinetion  without  a  dif- 
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*  Tire  on  the  ilesh  of  me  *,  and  of  my  son ! 

*  The  loss  of  those  three  lords*  torments  my  heart: 


ference,  both  co$i  and  coast  being  ultimately  derivations  of  the 
same  original.     Henlet. 

The  word  which  Dr.  Warburton  would  introduce,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  violate  the  metaphor ;  nor  indeed  is  to  coast  used  as  a 
term  of  falconry  in  any  of  the  books  professedly  written  on  that 
subject.  To  coast  is  a  sea-faring  expression,  and  means  to  keep 
along  shore.  We  may,  however,  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
figure^  by  inserting  the  word  cote,  which  is  used  in  Hamlet,  and 
in  a  sense  convenient  enough  on  this  occasion : 
"  We  coted  them  on  the  way." 
To  cote  is  to  come  up  xokh,  to  overtake^  to  reach.  So,  in  The 
Return  from  Parnassus,  a  comedy,  1606  : 

"  ^— —  marry,  we  presently  coted  and  outstript  them." 
Yet,  on  further  inquiry,  I  am  become  less  certain,  that  to  coast 
is  merely  a  sea-&ring  expression.    It  is  used  in  the  following  in* 
stance  to  denote  speed : 

''  And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry." 

Shakspeare's  Venus  and  Adonis. 
Again,  in  The  Loyal  Subject,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  Take  you  those  horse,  and  coast  them.'* 
Again,  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  by  the  same  authors,  two  gen- 
tlemen are  entering,  and  a  lady  asks : 

" who  are  those  that  coast  us  ?  •* 

Mr.  Toilet  therefore  observes,  that  Dr.  Warburton's  interpreta- 
tion may  be  right,  as  Holinshed  often  uses  the  verb  to  coast,  i.  e. 
to  hover,  or  range  about  any  thing.  So,  in  Chapman's  version  of 
the  fifth  Iliad : 

"  Atrides  yet  coasts  through  the  troops,  confirming  men  so 
stay'd." 
See  Holinshed,  vol.  iii.  p.  352 :  "  William  Douglas  still  coasted 
the  Englishmen,  doin^  them  what  damage  he  might."    So  again, 
p.  387,  and  404,  and  m  other  writers.    Stbbvbns. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  coast  is  the  true  reading.  To  coast  is  to 
keep  along  side  of  it,  and  tioatch  it.  In  King  Henry  VIII.  the 
Chamberbin  says  of  Wolsey : 

«  ■        the  kin^  perceives  him  how  he  coasts 
"  And  hedges  his  own  way.** 
And  in  the  last  Act  of  The  Loyal  Subject,  Archas  says : 
"  —  Lord  Barris, 

**  Take  you  those  hoise^  and  coast  them.**    M.  Masok. 
**  Will  cost  my  crown.**    i.  e.  will  cost  me  my  crown  ;  will  in- 
duce on  me  the  expence  or  loss  of  mv  crown.    Malone. 

Had  this  been  our  author's  meaning,  he  would  have  otherwise 
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*  111  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair ; — 

*  Come,  cousin,  you  sliall  be  the  messenger  ^. 

*  ExE.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

[Ejceunt. 

SCENE  IL 

A  Room  in  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakefield,  in 

Yorkshire. 

Enter  Ed^jHid,  Richard^  and  Montague. 

*  Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me 

leave. 
Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 

*  York.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother  \  at  a 

strife  ? 

fbnned  his  verse,  and  written  **  cost  me  my  crown.'*    So»  in  King 
Lear: 

'*  The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 
*'  Cost  him  his  eyes/*    Stbbvbns. 
*  TiBBon  the  flesh  of  mej    To  lire  is  to  Jasten^  to  Jix  the 
talonSf  from  the  French  tirer.    Johnson. 
To  Hre  is  to  peck.  So,  in  Decker's  Match  Me  in  London,  16S1 : 
"  —  the  vulture  tires 
**  Upon  the  eagle's  heart.**    Stbbvbns. 
i  —  those  three  loiSs— ]    That  is^  of  Northumberlaod,  West* 
noreland,  and  Clifford,  who  had  left  him  in  disgust.    Johnson. 

6  —  you  shall  be  the  messenger.]  Instead  of  the  six  last  lines 
of  this  speech^  the  first  copy  presents  these  : 

**  Come,  cousin  of  Exeter,  stay  thou  here, 

*'  For  Clifford  and  those  northern  lords  be  gone, 

*'  I  fear  towards  Wakefield,  to  disturb  the  duke.** 

Malomb. 

7  —  sons,  and  bbothbb,]  I  believe  we  should  read-*<:oiwtn 
instead  o(  brother,  unless  brother  be  used  by  Shakspeare  as  a  term 
expressive  of  endearment,  or  because  they  embarked,  like  bro- 
thers, in  one  cause.    Montague  was  only  cousin  to  York,  and  in 
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<  What  IS  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  first  ? 
'  Edv.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contentiaa^. 
York.  About  what? 

*  Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace, 

and  us ; 
^  The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 

*  York.  Mine,  boy  ?  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 

*  Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  fife,  or 

death. 

*  Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now : 

*  By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 

*  It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 


the  quarto  he  is  so  called.  Shakspeare  uses  the  expression,  bra* 
ther  of  the  war,  m  King  Lear.    Stbbvbi»s. 

It  should  be  sons  and  brothers;  my  sons,  and  brothers  to  each 
other.    Johnson. 

Brother  is  right.  In  the  two  succeeding  pages  York  calls 
Montague  brMer,  This  may  be  in  respect  to  their  being  &ro- 
thers  of  the  tuar,  as  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  or  of  the  same  council, 
as  in  King  Henry  VIII.  who  says  to  Cranmer :  *'  You  are  brother 
of  us.**  Montague  was  brother  to  Warwick  ;  Warwick*8  daugfa* 
ter  was  married  to  a  son  of  York  :  therefore  York  and  Montagae 
were  brothen.  But  as  this  alliance  did  not  take  place  during  the 
life  of  York,  I  embrace  Mr.  Steevens*s  interpretation  rather  than 
suppose  that  Shakspeare  made  a  mistake  about  the  time  of  the 
marriage.    Tollet. 

The  third  folio  reads  as  Dr.  Johnson  advises.  But  as  York 
again  in  this  scene  addresses  Montague  by  the  title  of  brother, 
and  Montage  uses  the  same  to  York,  Dr.  Johnsoo^s  conjecture 
cannot  be  right.  Shakspeare  certainly  supposed  them  to  be  bro- 
thers-in-law.    Malone. 

*  No  quarrel,  bat  a  slight  contention.]  Thus  thfi  players, 
first,  in  th^ir  edition ;  who  did  not  understand,  I  presume,  tlie 
force  of  the  epithet  in  the  old  quarto,  which  I  have  restored — 
tweet  contention,  i.  e.  the  argument  of  their  dispute  was  upon  a 
grateful  topick ;  the  question  of  their  father's  immediate  right  to 
the  crown.    Theobald. 

Sxveet  is,  I  think,  the  better  reading  of  the  two ;  and  I  should 
certainly  have  received  it  had  it  been  found  in  the  folio,  whidi  Mr. 
Malone  supposes  to  be  the  copy  of  this  play,  as  reformed  by 
Shakspeare.    Stbbvens. 
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*  York.  I  took  an  oath,  that  he  should  qtdetly 

reign. 

*  Edxt.  But,  for  a  kingdom,  any  oath  may  be 

broken : 
'  I'd  break  a  thousand  oaths,  to  reign  one  year. 
'  Rich.  No  ;  Qod  forbid,  your  grace  should  be 

forsworn  ^, 
'  York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

*  Rich.  FU  prove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear  me 

speak. 
'  York.  Thou  canst  not,  son ;  it  is  impossible. 
'  Rich.  An  oath  is  at  no  moment  \  being  not 
took 
'  Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate, 
'  That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears  : 
'  Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place ; 
'  Then,  seeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 

*  Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  fiivolous. 

*  Therefore,  to  arms.    *  And,  father,  do  but  think, 

*  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  acrown ; 

9  Rich.  No ;  God  forbid,  8cc.]     Instead  of  this  and  the  three 
following  speeches,  the  old  play  has  these  lines  : 

*'  Rich.  An  if  it  please  your  grace  to  give  me  leave, 
**  I'll  shew  your  grace  the  way  to  save  your  oath, 
'*  And  dispossess  King  Henry  from  the  crown. 
"  York.  I  pr*ythee,  Dick,'let  me  hear  thy  devise.*' 

Malone. 
>  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,]  The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  here 
eluded  by  very  despicable  sophistry.  A  lawful  magistrate  alone 
has  the  power  to  exact  an  oath,  but  the  oath  derives  no  part  of  its 
fbree  from  the  magistrate.  The  plea  against  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  obliging  to  maintain  a  usurper,  talen  from  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  oath  itself  in  the  foregoing  play,  was  rational  and  just. 

Johnson. 
This  speech  is  formed  on  the  following  one  in  the  old  play : 
"  Rich.  Then  thus,  my  lord.    An  oath  is  of  no  moment, 
'*  Being  not  sworn  before  a  lawful  magistrate ; 
*'  Henry  is  none^  but  doth  usurp  your  right ; 
**  And  yet  your  grace  stands  bound  to  him  by  oath  : 
«  Then,  noble  father, 
"  Resolve  yourself,  and  once  more  claim  the  crown." 

Malonb. 
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*  Witkan  whose  circuit  is  Elysioin^ 

*  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 

*  Why  do  we  linger  thus  ?  I  cannot  rest, 

*  Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  wear,  be  dyed 

*  Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry *s  heart. 

'  YojRK.  Richard,  enough;  I  will  be  king,  or 
die. — 

*  Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently  \ 

*  And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. — 

^  Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
'  And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. — 
'  Y0U9  Edward,  shall  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise : 
'  In  them  I  trust ;  for  they  are  soldiers, 

*  Witty  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit  ®, — 


*  Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently,]   Thus  the  original 
play: 

''  Edward,  thou  shalt  to  Edmond  Brooke,  lord  Cobham« 

"  With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willinely  rise. 

*'  Thou,  cousin  Montague,  shalt  to  Norfolk  straight, 

**  And  bid  the  duke  to  muster  up  his  soldiers, 

"  And  come  to  me  to  Wakefield  presently. 

**  And  Richard,  thou  to  London  straight  shalt  post, 

"  And  bid  Richard  Nevil  Earl  of  Warwick 

"  To  leave  the  city,  and  with  his  men  of  war 

*'  To  meet  me  at  St.  Albans  ten  days  hence. 

*'  My  self  here  in  Sandall  castle  will  provide 

"  Both  men  and  money,  to  further  our  attempts.'* 

Malokb. 
3  Witty  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit.]  What  a 
blessed  harmonious  line  have  the  ^itors  given  us !  and  what  a 
promising  epithet,  in  York's  behalf,  from  the  Kentishmen  being 
so  tw%  /  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  however,  to  my  own  county,  as 
to  let  this  compliment  pass.     I  make  no  doubt  to  read : 

'* for  they  are  soldiers, 

"  WeaUhy  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit." 
Now  these  five  characteristicks  answer  to  Lord  Say's  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  the  preceding  play : 

**  Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Ceesar  writ, 
'  !s  term'd  the  civil'st  place  in  all  this  isle ; 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy." 

Theobald. 


ti 
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'  While,  you  are  thus  employ'd,  what  resteth  more, 
'  But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise ; 
'  And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 
'  Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger  *. 

'  But,  stay ;  What  news  ?  Why  com*st  thou  in  such 
post  ? 
'  Mess.  The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls 
and  lords  ^, 

This  is  a  conjecture  of  very  little  import.     Johnson. 

I  see  no  reason  for  adopting  Theobald*s  emendation.  Witty 
anciently  signified,  of  souna  judgment.  The  poet  calls  Bucking- 
ham, '*  the  deep  revolving,  toiity  Buckingham.**     Stebvens. 

4  Enter  a  Messenger,']  Thus  the  quartos ;  the  folio  reads,— 
Enter  Gabriel.     Stebvens. 

Gabriel  was  the  actor  who  played  this  inconsiderable  part.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Heywood,  in  his  Apology  for  Actors,  1612.  The 
correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobdd  from  the  old  play. 

M  ALONE. 

i  The  queen,  with  all,  &c.]  I  know  not  whether  the  author 
intended  any  moral  instruction,  but  he  that  reads  this  has  a  strik- 
ing admonition  against  that  precipitancy  by  which  men  often  use 
unlawful  means  to  do  that  which  a  little  delay  would  put  honestly 
in  their  power.  Had  York  staid  but  a  few  moments,  he  had 
saved  his  cause  from  the  stain  of  perjury.     Johnson. 

It  will  be  no  more  than  justice  to  York,  if  we  recollect  that 
this  scene,  so  far  as  respects  the  oath^  and  his  resolution  to  break 
itj  proceeds  entirely  from  our  author*s  imagination.  Neither  the 
Earl  of  March  nor  Richard  was  then  at  Sandal ;  the  latter  being 
likewise  a  mere  child,  barely  turned  of  eight  vears  old.  His  ap- 
pearance, therefore,  and  actions  in  this,  ana,  at  least,  the  two 
first  Acts  of  the  following  play,  are  totally  unsupported  by  history 
and  truth. 

It  may  be  likewise  observed  that  the  Queen  was  not  actually 
present  at  this  battle,  not  returning  out  of  Scotland  till  some  littld 
time  after.  This  insurrection,  which  the  Duke,  not  in  breach  of, 
but  in  strict  conformity  with  his  oath  to  the  King,  and  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  protector  of  the  realm,  had  marched  from 
London  to  suppress,  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Lord  Nevil,  who,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  a  mutual  agreement,  and  before  the  day  prefixed  for  the 
battle,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  Duke*s  army,  maae  him  and  Snl^* 
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'  Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle : 
^  She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men  ^ ; 

*  And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

*  York.  Ay,  with  my  sword.     What!   think'st 
thou,  that  we  fear  them  ! — 
'  Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me ; — 
'  My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London : 

*  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 

*  Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 

*  With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves. 


bury  prisonera,  and  treated  him  in  the  manner  here  described. 
See  Whethamstede.  Salisbury  was  next  day  killed  at  Pontefiract 
by  a  bastard  son  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  beheaded,  with  York, 
Rutland,  and  others,  after  death.    W.  Wyrcester.    Ritson. 

In  October  1460,  when  it  was  established  in  parliament  that 
the  Duke  of  York  should  succeed  to  the  throne  after  Henry's 
death,  the  Duke  and  his  two  sons,  the  Earl  of  March,  and  the 
Earl  of  Rutland,  took  an  oath  to  do  no  act  whatsoever,  that  might 
**  sound  to  the  abridgement  of  the  natural  life  of  Kin^  Henry  the 
Sixth,  or  diminishing  of  his  reign  or  dignity  royal."  Having  per- 
suaded the  King  to  send  for  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
(who  were  then  in  York,)  and  finding  that  she  would  not  obey  his 
requisition,  he  on  the  second  of  December  set  out  for  his 
castle  in  Yorkshire,  with  such  military  power  as  he  had ;  a  mes- 
senger having  been  previously  dispatched  to  the  Earl  of  March, 
to  desire  him  to  follow  his  fether  with  all  the  forces  he  could  pro- 
cure. The  Duke  arrived  at  Sandal  Castle  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  in  a  short  time  his  army  amounted  to  five  thousand  men. 
An  anonymous  Remarker,  [the  author  of  the  preceding  note,] 
however,  very  confidently  asserts,  that,  "  this  scene,  so  lar  as  re- 
spects York*s  oath  and  kis  resdution  to  break  it,  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  author's  imagination."  His  oath  is  on  record ;  and 
what  his  resolution  was  when  he  marched  from  London  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  men,  and  sent  the  message  above  suited 
to  his  8on«  it  is  not  veiy  difficult  to  conjecture.    Malomb. 

6  _  with  twenty  thousand  men ;]  In  the  quarto  this  speech 
stands  as  follows : 

*'  My  lord,  the  queene  with  thirty  thousand  men 

*'  Accompanied  with  the  carles  of  Cumberland, 

*'  Northumberland,  and  Westmerland, 

**  With  others  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

**  Are  marching  towards  Wakefield, 
To  besiedge  you  in  your  castle  heere."    Stbbybns. 
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*  And, trust  not  simple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 

*  Mont.  Brother,  I  go ;  111  Win  them,  fear  it  not  i 

*  And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave. 

[Ejnt. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York.  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine 
uncles ! 
'  You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  meanix)  besiege  us. 

Sir  John.    She  shall  not  need,  we'll  meet  her  in 
the  field. 

*  York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 
Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 

A  woman's  general ;  What  should  we  fear  ? 


{A  March  afar  off* 
,    etV 


*  Edit.  I  hear  their  drums ;  let^s  set  our  men  in 

order ; 
'  And  issue  forth^  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 

*  York.  Five  men  to  twenty  ^ ! — though  the  odds 

be  great, 
*  I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 
'  Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 
'  When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to*  one  ; 
'  Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success  ? 

\Alarum*    Exeunt. 

f  Five  men  to  twenty !  &c.]     Thu8»  in  the  old  play : 
*'  York,  Indeed  many  brave  battles  have  I  won 
**  In  Normandy^  whereas  the  enemy 
"  Hath  been  ten  to  one,  and  why  should  I  now 
"  Doubt  of  the  like  success.    1  am  resolv'd. 
**  Come,  let  us  go, 
**  Edw,  Let  us  march  away.    I  bear  their  drams.** 

Malome. 
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SCENE  III. 

Plains  near  Sandal  Castle. 

Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  RvTtANDy  and  his 

Tutor  \ 

'  Rut.    Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  *scape  their 
hands  ^ ! 
Ah,  tutor !  look,  where  bloody  CliiFord  comes ! 

Enter  Clifford,  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away  1  thy  priesthood  saves  thy 
life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 
Whose  father  *  stew  my  father, — he  shall  die. 
Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 
Clif.  Soldiers,  away  ^th  him. 
'  Tu7\  Ah,  CliiFord !  murder  not  this  innocent 
child, 
^  Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[jEo^iV,  forced  off  by  Soldiers. 
Clif.  How  now !  i&  he  dead  already  ?  Or,  is  it 
fear. 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ^  ? — Fll  open  them. 

^  —  his  Tutor.]    A  priest  called  Sir  Robert  Aspall.  Hall, 
Henrv  VI.  fol.  99.     Ritson. 

9  Ah,  whither,  &c.]    This  scene  in  the  old  play  opens  with 
these  lines : 

'<  Tutor.  Oh,  fly,  my  lord,  let's  leave  the  castle, 
**  And  fly  to  Wakefield  straight.*'    Malonb. 
*  Whose  fether— ]    i.  e.  the.  father  of  which  brat,  namely,  the 
Doke  of  York.     Malone. 
^  -» is  he  dead  already?  Or,  is  it  fear. 
That  makes  him  close  his  eves  ?]   This  circumstance  is  taken 
from  Hall :  *'  Whilst  this  battail  was  in  fiffhting,  a  prieste  called 
Sir  Robbert  Aspall,  chappelaine  and  schole- master  to  the  yong 
erie  of  Rutlande,  ii  sonne  to  the  above  named  duke  of  Yorke, 
scarce  of  the  age  of  xii  yeres,  a  faire  gentleman,  and  a  maydenlike 
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'  Rut.    So  looks  the  pent-up    lion  '  o'er  the 
wretch -f- 

*  That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  *i 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey ; 

'  And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limte  asunder. — 

*  Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword. 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die  ;^-   - 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath. 

Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Cljf.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy ;  my  father's 
blood 
Hath  stopped  the  passage  where  thy  words  should 
enter. 
Rut.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again ; 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Cur.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and 
thine. 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me ; 
No,  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers*  graves. 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains. 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 

t  Quarto^  lamb. 

person,  perceyvine  that  flight  was  more  safe-gard  than  tanying, 
Dothe  for  hym  and  his  .master,  secretly  conveyd  therle  out  of  the 
felde,  by  the  lord  CUffordes  bande,  toward  the  towne ;  but  or  he 
could  entre  into  a  house,  he  was  by  the  sayd  Lord  Clifibrd  espied, 
folowed^  and  taken,  and  by  reson  of  his  apparell,  demaunded  what 
he  was.  The  yon^  gentleman  dismayed,  had  not  a  word  to  speake, 
but  kneled  on  his  knees,  imploring  mercy,  and  desiring  grace, 
both  with  holding  up  his  hanaes,  and  making  dolorous  counte- 
nance,,yor  his  tpeache  voas  gonejbrjeare"    Malonb. 

3  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion—]  That  is,  the  lion  that  hath 
been  long  confined  without  food,  and  is  let  out  to  devour  a  man 
condemned.    Johnson. 

4  -^  devouring  paws ;]  Surely  the  epithet  devouring^  which 
might  well  have  characterised  the  whole  animal,  is  oddly  be- 
stowed on  his  paw.    STBEYsirs. 
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Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ' ; 

'  And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line, 

*  And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 

Therefore —  [Lijting  his  Hand. 

Rut.  O,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death  : — 
To  thee  I  pray ;  Sweet  Cliflford,  pity  me  ! 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

*  Rut.  I  never  did  thee  harm ;  Why  wilt  thoa 
slay  me  ? 

Clif.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  But  'twas  ere  I  was  bom  ^ 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me ; 
Lest,  m  revenge  thereof,— sith  ^  God  is  just, — 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I, 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days ; 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif.  No  cause  ? 
Thy  father  slew  my  father ;  therefore,  die. 

[Clifford  stabs  him. 

Rut.  Diijaciantf  laudis  summa  sit  ista  tua  ^ ! 

\Dies. 

i  The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury,  &c.]     In  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  same  idea  is  ex- 
pressed in  humbler  language :  "  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague 
moves  me."    Stebvbns. 

^  But  'twas  ere  I  was  bom.]  The  author  of  the  original  play 
appears  to  have  been  as  incorrect  in  his  chronology  as  Shakspeare. 
Rutland  was  born,  I  believe,  in  l^^S  ;  according  to  Hall,  in  1448; 
and  Clifford's  father  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  in 
14'55.  Consequently  Rutland  was  then  at  least  seven  years  old ; 
more  probably  twelve.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  by 
an  anonymous  writer  [Mr.  Ritson].     Malone. 

Rutland  is  under  a  mistake.  The  battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  which 
old  Clifford  was  slain,  happened  in  14<55 ;  that  of  Wakefield  in 
1460.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  about  seventeen 
years  old.     Ritsok. 

5^  —  sith — ]   i.  e.  since.  So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor : 
'*— ni^A  you  yourself  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  an 
offender."    Ste  evens. 

*  DUJaciant,  &c.]    This  line  is  in  Ovid's  Epistle  from  Phillis 
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Clip.  Plantagenet !  I  come,  PlaHtagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade. 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  tiiiy  blood, 
Congealed  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 

SCENE  IV. 
The  Same. 

Alarum.     Enter  York. 

*  Yqrk.  The  army  of  the  qvieen  hath  got  the 
field: 

*  My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me  ^ ; 

*  And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 

*  Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  ships  before  the  ^nd, 

*  Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 

*  My  sons — God  knows,    what  hath    bechanced 

them : 
But  this  I  know, — they  have  demean'd  themselves 
Like  men  bora  to  renown,  by  life,  or  death. 
'  Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me ; 
And  thrice  cried, — Courage^  father  !  Jight  it  out ! 
'  And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side. 
With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
^  In  blood  of  those  ^  that  had  encountered  him  : 

*  And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 

'  Richard  cried, — Charge  !    and  give  no  foot  of 
ground  ! 

to  Demophoon.    I  find  the  same  quotation  in  Hare  With  You  to 
Safinm  Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harve/a  Hunt  Is  Up,  &c.  1596. 

Stbiysits. 
9  Mv  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescubg  me ;]    These  were  two 
bastaid  uncles  by  the  mother's  side,  Sir  John  Mid  Sir  Hugh  Mor- 
timer.   See  Granon's  Chronicle,  p.  649.    Psrct. 
'  With  purple  Csulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  THOSE  — ]     So,  in  King  Henry  V. : 
"  With  pennons  fainted  in  the  Mood  of  Hartcur." 

STUrBNS. 
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*  And  cried, — A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb  ! 

*  A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  ! 
With  this,  we  charged  again  :  but,  out,  alas ! 

*  We  bodg'd  again  '^ ;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 

^  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 
'  And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

[A  short  Alarum  within. 
'  Ah,  hark  !  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue  ; 
'  And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury : 
'  And,  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fury : 
'  The  sands  are  numbered,  that  make  up  my  life ; 
'Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Clifford,  Northumber- 
land, and  SoldierSn 

*  Come,  bloody  Clifford, — rough  Northumberland, — 
'  I  dare  your  quenchless  fiiry  to  more  rage ; 

^  I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 

North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy,  as  his  ruthless  arm. 
With  downright  payment,  show'd  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick  ^. 

*  We  BODo*D  again  ;]  I  find  bodgery  used  by  Nashe  in  bis 
Apologie  of  Pierce  Penniless,  1593,  for  botckery  ••  "  Do  you  know 
your  own  misbec^otten  bodgery  f"  To  bodge  might  therefore 
mean^  (as  to  boicn  does  now)  to  do  a  thing  imperfectly  and  auk- 
wardly;  and  thence  to  Jail  or  miscarry  in  an  attempt.  Cole,  in 
his  Latin  Dictionary,  1679,  renders — "  To  botch  or  bungle, 
opus  corrumpere,  disperdere.*' 

I  suspect,  however,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  we  should  read— 
We  budg*d  again.  "  To  budge  **  Cole  renders,  pedem  re/erre,  to 
retreat :  the  precise  sense  required  here.  So,  Coriolanus,  speak- 
ing of  his  army  who  had^cf  from  their  adversaries : 

**  The  mouse  he*er  shunned  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
**  From  rascals  worse  than  they.'*     Malonb. 

I  believe  that— tve  bodg'd  only  means,  **  we  boggled,  made  bad 
or  bungling  work  of  our  attempt  to  rally.**  A  low  unskilful 
tailor  is  often  called  a  botcher,    Stbbvehs. 

3  — -  noontide  prick.]  Or^  noontide  point  on  the  dial.  Johnson. 
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York.  My  ashes  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth 

*  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 

'  And,  in  that  hope,  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven. 
Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with. 

*  Why  come  you  not  ?  what !  multitudes,  and  fear  ? 

Clif.  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no 
further; 

*  So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  taJons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives. 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York.  O,  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 

*  And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time ; 

*  And,  if  thou  can'st  for  blushing,  view  this  face; 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with  cow- 
ardice, 

'  Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  fiunt  and  fly  ere  this. 

Clip.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word; 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

[Draws. 

Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford !  for  a  thousand 
'  causes, 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life : — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  speak  thou,  Northumber- 
land. 

North.  Hold,  Clifford ;  do  not  honour  him  so  much 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 
What  valour  were  it  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth. 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  is  war's  prize  *  to  take  all  vantages ; 

The  same  phrase  occars  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.  Sc.  IV. 

Stbbvbks. 
^  It  is  war's  prize  — "]     Read — •praise.    Wakbuston. 
I  think  the  old  reading  right,  which  means,  that  all  'vantages 
are  in  war  lawful  prize ;  that  is,  may  be  lawfully  taken  and  used. 

JOHKSOK. 

To  take  all  advantages,  is  rather  to  the  discredit  than  to  the 
piaise  of  war,  and  therefore  Warburton*s  amendment  cannot  be 
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*  And  t^nto  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

[Thej/  lay  hands  on  York^  who  struggles. 
Cljf.  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  witii  the 

gin* 
NoBTB.  So  doth  the  coney  straggle  in  the  net, 

[York  is  taken pmoner. 
York.  So  triumph  thieves  upcm  their  conquered 
booty; 
So  true  men  jrield  ^,  with  robbers  so  o'er-match*d. 
North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done  unto 

him  now? 
Q.  MjiR.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northum-^ 
berland, 
Come  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here ; 

*  That  raught  ^  at  mountains  with  outstretched 

arms. 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  hb  hand. — 

*  What !  was  it  you,  that  would  be  England's  king  ? 
Was't  you  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament. 

And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent  ? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George  ? 
'  And  Where's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy,  that,  with  his  grumbling  voice. 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 
Look,  York ;  I  stain'd  this  napkin  ^  with  the  blood 

right ;  nor  can  I  approve  of  Johnson's  explanation ; — it  appears  to 
me.that  *'  It  is  wir's  prize,*'  means  merely  that  it  is  the  estimatioa 
of  people  at  war ;  the  settled  opinion.     M.  Mason. 

'        dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat  ?     Virg. 

MALoms. 
^  So  TBUK  men  yield,]    A  true  man  has  been  already  eicplained 
to  be  an  honest  man,  as  opposed  to  a  thief.    See  vol.  ix.  p.  146, 
n.  7.    Malonjs. 

6  That  raught  — ]     i.  e.  That  reached.    The  ancient  preterite 
and  participle  passive  of  reach.    So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

**  The  hand  of  death  has  rau^hi  him.**    Stbeybits. 

7  .^  this  KAFKitf  •»]    A  napkin  is  a  handkerohief,    Joavsoir, 
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That  valiant  Clifford,  with  his  ^pier^s  point. 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy : 
And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 

*  Alas,  poor  York !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 
I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 

I  pr^ythee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York ; 
Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance  ^. 
What,  hath  thy  firy  heart  so  parchM  thine  entrails. 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 

*  Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thou  should*st  be 

mad; 

*  And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Thou  would'st  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport ; 
York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown. — 

A  crown  for  York; — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him. — 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whikt  I  do  set  it  on. — 

[Putting  a  paper  Crown  on  his  Head^. 

So,  in  As  You  Like  It :  ''  To  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
he  sends  this  bloody  napkin.'*     Stbbvens. 

^  Stamp,  rare,  and  fret,  &c.]  I  have  placed  this  line  as  it 
stands  in  the  old  play.  In  the  folio  it  is  intioduced,  I  believe,  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber,  some  lines  lower,  after  the 
words—"  do  mock  thee  thus ;  **  where  it  appears  to  me  out  of  its 
place.     Malonb. 

9  Putting  a  paver  Crc/mn  on  his  Head."]  Shakspeare  has  on  this 
occasion  deviatea  from  history,  if  such  of  our  Em^/mA  Chronicles 
as  I  have  occasionally  looked  into,  may  be  believed.  According 
to  these,  the  paper  crown  watt  not  placed  on  the  Duke  of  York's 
head  till  after  it  had  been  cut  off.  Rutland  likewise  was  not 
killed  bv  Clifibrd,  till  after  his  father's  death.    Stbbvbns. 

The  ingenious  commentator  is  most  certainly  mistaken.  Shak- 
speare, so  far  from  having  deviated  from  history,  has  followed  it 
with  the  utmost  precision.  Whethamstede  expressly  tells  us, 
that  the  Lancastrians,  in  direct  breach  of  a  mutual  agreement, 
and  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  battle,  fell  suddenly  upon 
the  Duke*s  army,  and  took  him  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  prison- 
ers ;  treating  both,  but  especially  the  Duke,  in  the  moat  shameful 
manner:  '*  Nam,  (says  he,)  statuentes  eum  super  unum  parvum 
formicarium  colliculum,  et  quoddam  sertum  vile,  ex  palustri 
gramine  cohfectum,  imponentes,  per  modum  corona,  super  caput 
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Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king ! 

Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry's  chair ; 

And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. — 

But  how  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet 

Is  erown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 

As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king. 

Till  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death  '• 

And  will  you  pale  ^  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 

suum^  non  aliter  quam  Judsi  coram  Domino  incurvaverant  genua 
sua  coram  ip80»  dicentes  illusorie :  Ave  rex,  sine  regmine;  woe 
reXf  absque  hereditate ;  ave  dux  et  princeps^  absque  otnni  populo 

Citus  et  possessionem  Ex  hiis  una  cum  aliis  vanis,  in  eum  pro- 
se opprobrioseque  dictis,  coegerunt  ipsum  demum  per  capitis 
absdssionem  clameum  relinquere  suae  justicise  vendicacionis,*' 
p.  489.  Not  a  single  circumstance  is  omitted,  or  varied  in  the 
scene.  It  is  not,  however^  imagined  that  Shakspeare  had  ever 
consulted  Whethamstede  :  he  found  the  same  story  no  doubt  in 
some  old  black  letter  Chronicle,  or  he  might  possibly  have  it 
from  a  popular  tradition.     Ritbon. 

According  to  Hall  the  paper  crown  was  not  placed  on  York's 
head  till  after  he  was  dead;  but  Holinshed,  after  giving  HalPs 
narration  of  this  business  almost  verbatim^  adds  :— "  Some  write, 
that  the  Duke  was  taken  alive,  and  in  derision  caused  to  stand 
upon  a  mole-hill,  on  whose  heade  they  put  a  garland  instead  of 
a  crowne,  which  they  had  fashioned  and  made  of  segges  or  bul- 
rushes, and  having  so  crowned  him  with  that  sarlande,  they 
kneeled  downe  afore  him,  as  the  Jewes  did  to  Chnste  in  scome, 
saying  to  him,  hayle  king  without  rule,  hayle  king  without  heri- 
tage, hayle  duke  and  prince  without  people  or  possessions.  And 
at  length  having  thus  scorned  hym  with  these  and  dyverae 
other  the  like  despitefull  woordes,  they  stroke  off  his  heade,  which 
(as  yee  have  heanl)  they  presented  to  the  queen/* 

Both  the  chroniclers  say,  that  the  Earl  of  Rutland  was  killed 
by  Clifford  during  the  battle  of  Wakefield ;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  his  father  had  first  fallen.  The  Earl's  tutor  probably 
attempted  to  save  him  as  soon  as  the  rout  began.     Malonb. 

'  Till  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death.]  On  York's 
return  from  Ireland,  at  a  meeting  of  parliament,  it  was  settled, 
that  Henry  should  enjoy  the  throne  during  his  life,  and  that  Yoik 
should  succeed  him.     See  Hall,  Henry  Vi.  foL  98.    Malonb. 

*  And  will  you  palb  — ]     i.  e.  impale^  encircle  with  a  crown. 

Malonb. 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

**  Mf hate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips."    Stbbvbns. 
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And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem. 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 
O,  tis  a  fault  too  too  unpardonable  ! — 
Off  with  the  crown ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head ; 
And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead^. 
Clif.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father*s  sake. 
Q.  Mar.   Nay,  stay ;  let's  hear  the  orisons  he 

makes. 
York.  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves 

of  France, 
^  Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's 

tooth! 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex. 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 
*  Upon  their  woes  *,  whom  fortune  captivates  ? 
But  that  thy  face  is,  visor-like,  unchanging. 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush ; 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  derived. 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 

shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type  *  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerusalem  ; 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult  ? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen ; 
Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified, — 
That  beggars,  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death, 
lis  beauty,  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 
But,  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 

3  —  to  do  him  dead,]     To  kill  him.    See  vol.  yit.  p.  153,  n.  4. 

Malonb. 
See  also  this  play,  p.  408,  n.  9.    Stssvbnb. 

4  UponTHBiRwoes.]    So  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — Upon 
hii  woes.    Stbbvbnb. 

5  —  the  TTPB  — ]     i.  e.  the  distinguishing  mark ;  an  obsolete 
use  of  the  word.    So  asain,  in  Kin^  Richard  111. : 

**  The  high  impenal  iifpe  of  this  earth*s  glory.**    Stkbvbks. 
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Tis  virtue,  that  doth  make  them  most  admii^d  ; 

The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wondered  at : 

Tis  government,  that  makes  them  seem  divine  ^ ; 

The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable : 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good. 

As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us. 

Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion  ^. 

O,  tiger's  heart,  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide® ! 

How  could'st  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child. 

To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal, 

And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 

'  Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

'  Bid'st  thou  me  rage  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy 

wish^ : 
*  Would'st  have  me  weep  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy 

will : 
'  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers  ^, 
And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins  ^. 

^  "Fis  GOVERNMENT,  that  makes  them  seem  divine ;]  Govern- 
ment^ in  the  language  of  that  time,  signified  evenness  of  temper, 
and  decency  of  manners.    Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Falstaff  says : 

"  Let  men  say,  we  be  men  of  good^ov^nifn«n^.'*STEEVBN9. 
1  —septentrion.]     i.  e.  the  North.     Septentrio,  Lat.    Nfilton 
uses  the  same  word  as  an  adjective : 

"  — -  cold  septentrion  blasts.**     Stebvbns. 

*  O,  tiger*8  heart,  wrBpp*d  in  a  woman's  hide !]  We  find  al- 
most the  same  line  in  Acolastus  his  Afterwitte»  1600: 

"  O  vooolvish  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  !  *' 
The  author  of  this  piece,  S.  Nicholson,  has  frequently  tran* 
scribed  whole  lines  from  Shakspeare.     Malone. 

9  —  thy  WISH,  &c.]     So  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — "  thy 
wll'*  in  the  first  line,  and  "thy  toish**  in  the  second.  Stebvbks.' 
'  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers,]    Thus  the 
folio.    The  quartos  read— 

"  For  raging  winds  blow  up  a  storm  of  tears.**    Stebtbnb. 

*  Would*st  have  me  weep  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy  will : 

For  RAOINO  wind  blows  up  incessant  8UOWBR8, 

And,  when  the  rage  allays,  thb  rain  bboinb.]    We 
meet  with  the  samt  thought  in  our  author's  Rspe  of  Lucrece : 
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These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies ; 

*  And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death  ^ — 

*  'Gainst  thee,  fell  Clifford, — and  thee,  false  French- 

woman. 
North.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move  me  so, 
lliat  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears, 

York.  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch'd,  would  not  have  stained 
with  blood  * : 


*'  This  mndy  tempest,  till  it  hlaw  up  rain, 

**  Held  back  his  sorrow*s  tide,  to  make  it  more ; 

"  At  last  it  rainSf  and  busy  winds  give  o'er, 

**  Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife, 

**  Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for  wife/* 

Again,  in  Macbeth : 

'*  —  that  tears  shall  dr&wn  the  wind,** 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : 

"  Where  are  my  tears?  rain,  rain,  to  lay  this  wind?  ** 

Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul — .'* 

Malonb. 

3  And  every  drop  cbibs  vengeance  for  his  death,]    So  the 
folio.    The  quarto  thus : 

"  And  every  drop  begs  vengeance  as  ii  Jails, 
"  On  thee,  &c.     Stbevbns. 

4  —would  not  have  stain *d  with  blood :]    Thus  the  first  folio. 

Stebveks. 
««  —  would  not  have  stain*d  the  roses  just  with  blood  :  "     So 
the  second  folio  nonsensically  reads  the  passage ;  but  the  old 
quarto,  &c.  of  better  authority,  have  it  thus : 
**  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
**  Would  not  have  touch  *d,  would  not  have  stain'd  with  blood.*' 
And  this  is  sense.     Could  any  one  now  have  believed  that  an 
editor  of  common  understanding  should  reject  this,  and  fiisten 
upon  the  nonsense  of  the  later  edition,  onlv  because  it  aflForded 
matter  of  conjecture?  and  yet  Mr.  Theobald  will  needs  correct, 
•*  roses  just  with  blood,"  to  "  roses  juic*d  with  blood,**  that  is, 
change  one  blundering  editor's  nonsense  for  another's.     But  jf 
there  ever  was  any  meaning  in  the  line,  it  was  thus  expressed : 

*'  Would  not  have  stain*d  the  roses  just  in  bud.** 
And  this  the  Oxford  editor  hath  espoused.     Warburton. 

As,  without  correction,  the  words — "  the  roses  just,"  do  not 
make  good  sense,  there  is  very  little  reason  to  suspect  their  being 
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But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, — 
O,  ten  times  more, — than  tigers  of  Hyrcania  *. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father  s  tears : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy. 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this : 

\He gives  back  the  Handkercfdef. 
And,  if  thou  tell*st  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears  ^ ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast -falling  tears. 
And  say, — Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed ! — 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  my 

curse  '^ ; 
And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee. 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand ! — 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  ivom  the  world ; 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads ! 
North.  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all  my 

kin, 
'  I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 

interpolated,  and  therefore  it  is  most  probable  they  were  presemd 
among  the  players  by  memory.    The  correction  is  this : 

**  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 

*'  Would  not  hate  touch'd : 

*'  Would  not  have  stain'd  the  roses  just  t'  th'  bhomr 
The  words  ["the  roses  just "]  were,  I  suppose,  left  oat  by  the 
first  editors,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  hemistich. 

MUSORAVB. 

5  —  of  Hybcania.]     So  the  folio.    The  quartos  read-— of  Ar* 
cadia,    Stebvens. 

^  And,  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  sheid  tears ;]     So,  in  King 
Richard  II. : 

'*  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me, 

"  And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds.*' 

Stbbtbns. 
7  There,   take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  my  curse ;] 
Rowe  has  transferred  this  execration  to  his  dying  Hengist  in  The 
Roval  Convert : 


«f 


wear  my  crown ; 


**  Take  it,  and  be  as  curs'd  with  it  as  I  was."     Stesysns. 
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To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripe3  his  soul '. 

Q.  Mar.   What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  North- 
umberland ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all, 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

Clif.  Here's  for  my  oath,  here's  for  my  father's 
death.  [Stabbing  him. 

Q.  Mar.  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted 
king^.  {Stabbing  him. 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God ! 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out 
thee.  [Dies. 

Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York 
gates ; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York  *. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in  Herefordshire. 

Drums.     Enter  Edftard^  and  Richard^  with  their 

Forces,  marching. 

*  Edit.  I  wonder,  how  our  princely  father  'scap'd, 
*  Or  whether  he  be  'scap'd  away,  or  no, 

^  I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 
To  Kee  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul.]     So  the  folio.    The 
quartos  as  follows : 

"  I  could  not  choose  but  weep  mth  him,  to  see 
*'  How  inward  anger  gripes  his  heart.'*     Stsbvrns. 
9  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted  king.]    So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus ; 

**  And  there's  to  right  our  gentle  harted  kind." 
Of  these  variations  there  are  many,  but  it  is  useless  labour  to 
epumerate  them  all.    Stsbvsns. 

'  So  Yoik  may  overlook,  &c.]    This  gallant  prince  fell  by  hi» 
own  imprudence,  in  consequence  of  leamng  an  army  of  only  five 

VOL.  XYIII.  2  D 
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*  From  Clifford's  and  NorthnmberlainPs  pursuit ; 

*  Had  ke  been  ta  eii<,  we  dsould  have  heard  the 

news; 
Had  he  been  skdn,  we  should  have  heard  the  news; 

*  Or,  had  he  seap'd,  methkrks,  we  shoidd  have 

heard 

*  The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape.-— 

^  How  fares  my  brother  ^  ?  why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resoled 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
^  I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about ; 
^  And  watch'd  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 

thousand  men  to  engage  with  twenty  thousand^  and  not  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  son  the  Earl  of  Mareh,  with  a  large  body  St 
Welshmen.  He  and  Cecily  his  wife,  with  his  son  Edmond  Eari 
Jii  Rutland;  were  originally  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Foderingay 
church ;  and  (as  Peacham  informs  us  in  his  Complete  Gentleman, 
4to.  1627,)  "  when  the  chancel  in  that  furie  of  knocking 
churches  and  sacred  monuments  in  the  head,  was  also  felled  to 
the  ground,'*  thej  were  removed  into  the  churchyard ;  and  after- 
wards '*  lapped  in'  lead  they  were  buried  in  the  church  by  the 
commandment  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  a  mean  monument  of 
plaisier  iMrought  w4ch  the  trowel  erected  over  them,  very  homely, 
and  for  unfitting  so  noble  princes.** 

.  '*  I  remember^  (adds  the  same  writer,)  Master  Creuse,  a  gen* 
tU'eman  and  my  worthy  friend^  who  dwelt  iu  the  college  at  the 
same  time,  told  me,  that  their  coffins  being  opened,  their  bodies 
appeared  very  plainly  to  be  discerned,  and  withal  that  the  dut- 
eneas  Cecily  had  about  her  necke,  hanging  in  a  silke  ribband,  a 
pardon  from  Rome^  which,  penned  in  a  very  fine  Roman  hand, 
was  as  faire  and  fresh  to  be  read,  as  it  had  been  written  yester- 
day.** l!\i\&  pardon  was  probacy  a  dispensation  whieh  the  Duke 
procured,  fromi  the  oaih  of  allegianoe  that  he  had  sworn  to-  Henry 
in  St.  Paul's  church  on  the  10th  of  March,  1453.     Maloivs. 

^  How  fares  my  brother?]    Thib  scene,  in  tlM  oM  quanos  be- 
gins thus  s 

"  After  this  dangefous  fight  and  hapless  war, 
"  How  doth  my  noble  brother  Richard  fare  ?  '* 
Had  the  aalhor  tSidcen  thetnmble  to  revise  his  play,  he  hardly 
would  have  begun  the  fi«st  Act  and  the  second  with  aloKKt  the 
same  exclamation,  expressed  in  almost  tiie  saoM  wwds.   Wtttmtk 
^fptrm  the  scene  vrith"^-" 

**  I  wander^  koiw  ihe  kiM^  ewiip'd  our  hands.*'   Stsbvem^ 
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'  Methought,  he  bore  hin^  in  the  thicke!»t  troop. 
As  doA.  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 

*  Or  as  a  bear^  encompafis'd  round  with  dogs ; 

*  Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them.  cry,. 

*  The  rest  stand  aU  aloof,  and  baric  at  him. 
^  Sa  fidT'd  one  fioliier  with  Ins  enemies ; 

'  So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father ; 
'  Methinks,  'tia  prise  enough  to  be  his  aon*^. 
See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her&rewell:  of  the  glorions  sun  ^! 

*  Honr  well  resembles  it  tiie  prime  of  youth, 

*  Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  praneing  to  his  love  I 
EDffT.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns  ^  ? 
Rich.  Three  ^oriooa  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun ; 

Nor  separated  with  the  racking^elouds  \ 


3  Methou^ht,  he  bore  him — ]  i.  e.  he  demeaned  himself.  So, 
in  Measure  for  Measure  : 

.  **  How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear  mff— .'*     Malonb. 

4  M^inksi/tis  FKizs  enougk  to  be  his  son.]  The  old  quaita 
reads— pn<^  which  »  right,  for  ambiiion^  i,  e&.  We  need  not  aim 
at  any  higher  ^lory  than  this.     War  burton. 

I  believe  prize  h  the  right  word.  Richard's  sense  is,  though 
we  have  missed  the  prize  for  which  we  fought,  we  have  yet  an 
honour  left  that  may  content  us.    Johnson. 

Prize,  if  it  ba  the  trae  reading*  I  believe,  here  means  privilege. 
So,  in  the  former  Act : 

"  It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  'vants^es  ?  "     Malonb. 

^  And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  gloaoui  sun  !]  Aurora  takes 
for  atinui'her  flMrewellof  the  sun,  when  she  dismisses  him  to  his 
duunal  ooitnie.    Johnson. 

^  -^  da  I  see  tbjibs  svns  ?]  This-  circumstance  is  mentioiied 
both  by  Hall  and  IMinshed :  "  -^  al  which  tyme  the  son  (as- 
some  write)  appeavad  to  the  earle  of  March  like  three,  sunnes,  and 
mbaoely  joined  altogtther  in.  one,  uppon  whiche  sight  hee  t»oke 
such  courage,  that  he  fiercely  setting  on  his  ehemyes  put  tliem  tXH 
flight ;  and  for  this  cause  menne  ymagitted  tkat  he  gave  the  sun 
in  his  full  brvghtnesse  for  his  badge  or  cogaisanoe/*  These  are 
theiPSfds  of  UoUosbed.    MiAfiaNs. 

^  -—the  RACKING  clouds  J  L  e.  the  douds^in  rapid,,  tumultuary 
motion.    So,  in  The  Baigne  of  Kipg  Bdwwi  IIL 1506.: 

2d  2 
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But.  severed  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See^  see !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss. 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun. 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

*  EvfT.  Tis  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never 

heard  of. 
I  think,  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field; 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
'  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds  ^, 
Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  tc^ether, 
^  And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 
**  Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns. 

*  Rich.  Nay,    bear  three  daughters ;— by  your 

leave  I  speak  it, 

*  You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretel, 
'  Some  dreadful  story  hanf^ng  on  thy  tongue  ? 

Mess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woful  looker  on, 

«« ___  like  inconstant  clouds 
"  That,  racked  upon  the  carriage  of  the  winds, 
**  Encrease,'*  &c.    Stebvbms. 
Again,  in  our  author*s  32d  Sonnet : 

'*  Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 

"  With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face.'*    Malonb. 

*  —  blazing  by  our  mbbds,]     Illustrious  and  shining  by  the 

armorial  ensigns  granted  us  as  meeds  of  our  great  exploits.    Meed 
likewise  is  merit.    It  might  be  plausibly  read : 

**  —  blazing  by  our  deeds"    Johnson. 
Johnson's  first  explanation  of  this  passage  is  not  right.    Meed 
here  means  merit. 

So,  in  the  fotirth  Act,  the  King  says: 
**  My  meed  hath  got  me  fame.*' 
And  in  Timon  of  Athens  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  i 


•• 


No  meed  but  he  repays 


''  Sevenfold  above  itself."    M.  Mason. 
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When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain, 

*  Your  princely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

*  Eurr.  O,  speak  no  more^!  for  I  have  heard  too 

much  \ 

*  Rich.  Say,  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 

*  Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes  * ; 
'  And  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy  ^ 

*  Against  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  entered  Troy. 
'  But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds ;   . 

'  And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 
'  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak* 

*  By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdued ; 
^  But  only  slaughtered  by  the  ireful  arm 

'  Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen : 

« 

9  O^  speak  no  more  !]  The  generous  tenderness  of  Edward, 
and  savage  fortitude  of  Richard,  are  well  distinguished  by  their 
different  reception  of  their  father's  death.     Johnsgit. 

1  —  for  I  have  heard  too  much.]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos 
thus : 

"  —  for  I  can  hear  no  more. 

"  Rich,  Tell  on  thy  tale,"  &c.     Stbevbns. 

*  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ;]    Thus,  in  the  old  play : 

"  O,  one  that  was  a  wo«*ful  looker  on, 
'*  When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain.-^ 
"  When  as  the  noble  duke  was  put  to  flight, 
"  And  then  persude  by  Clifford  and  the  queene, 
"  And  many  soldiers  moe,  who  all  at  once 
"  Let  drive  at  him,  and  forst  the  duke  to  yield ; 
^*  And  then  they  set  him  on  a  moul-hill  there, 
**  And  crowned  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despight ; 
**  Who  then  with  tears  began  to  wail  his  fall. 
^  The  ruthlesse  queene  perceiving  he  did  weepe, 
'*  Gave  him  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  eyes. 
Dipt  in  the  bloud  of  sweete  young  Rutland,  by 
Rough  Clifford  slaine ;  who  weepmg  tooke  it  up : 
Then  through  his  brest  they  thrust  their  bloudie  swords, 
**  Who  like  a  lambe  fell  at  the  butcher's  feate. 
**  Then  on  the  gates  of  Yorke  they  set  his  head, 
**  And  there  it  doth  remaine  the  piteous  spectacle 
"  That  ere  mine  eyes  beheld."    Malonr. 

•  —  the  hope  of  Troy—]  Hector.  These  lines  are  bor- 
rowed, ivith  some  alterations,  from  another  part  of  the  old  play. 

Malone. 


«• 
«« 
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*  Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke  m  h^h  despite; 

'  Laugh'd  in  hiB  &ce;  auki,  when  with  gnef  iat 
wept, 

*  The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
'  A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 

*  Of  sweet  y.ausig  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain : 

*  And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taiuate^ 

*  They  took  his  head,  aad  on  the  gates  of  York 
'  They  set  the  aame ;  and  there  it  doth  remain, 
^  The  saddest  spectade  that  e'er  I  vietv'd. 

Ei>j9^.  Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean 
upon; 

*  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  ^tay ! 

*  O  Clifford,  bodst'reus  Clifford,  thou  hast  «lain 

*  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry ; 

*  And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquishM  him, 

*  For,  hand  to  hand,   he  would  have  vanquished 

thee! — 
Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison  : 
Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence !  that  this  my  body 
'  Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest : 

*  For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  Again, 

*  Never,  O  never,  shall  I  sec  more  joy. 

*  Rich.  I  cannot  weep;  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-buraiing  heart: 

*  Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  faeartVs    great 

burden ; 

*  For  self-same  wind«  that  I  should  speak  withal, 

*  Is  kindling  coals,  that  fire  all  my  Imast, 

*  And  bum  me  up  with  flames  ^  that  tears  would 

quench. 

*  To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  jgnef ' : 


4  And  bum  me  up  with  flanes,  &ci]    So»  in  King  John : 
**  France,  I  am  bom^d  up  with  consuming  wmtb,*'.  &c. 

i  'To  weep,  &c.]     Here;,  in  the  original  pl^,  inatead  of  theae 
two  lines,  we  have*— 
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^  Tearo,  thaa^  for  babes ;  blows,  and  revenge,  for 

me ! — 
^  Richard,  I  bear  thy  name,  TU  venge  thy  death, 
'  Or  die  renowned  by  attemping  it. 

JEd9^.  Hb  name  that  valiaBt  duke  hath  kit  with 
thee ; 
'  His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left  ^ 

Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird. 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  gainst  the  sun  ^ : 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  say ; 
Either  that  is  thine»  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March.     Enter  JVar^ick  and  Montaqve^   mtk 

Forces  ^. 

ff^R.  How  now,  fair  lords  ?  What  fare  ?  what 

news  abroad  ? 
'  Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should  re^ 
count 
Our  baleful  news,  and,  at  each  word's  deliverance. 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told, 

"  I  cann<»t  joy,  till  this  white  ro6ebedy*d 

"  Even  in  the  heart-bloud  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.*' 

Malonb. 
^  His  dukedom  and  his  ohair  with  me  is  left.]     So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus.: 

**  His  chair,  and  dukedom,  that  remains  for  me.** 

Stbbvbiis. 
7  Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  *gain«t  theaun  :]     So,  in  Spenf^ 
ser's  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty : 

"  it       like  the  native  brood  of  eagle's  kind, 
'*  On  that  bright  sun  of  glory  fix  thine  eyes." 
Again,  in  Solyman  and  Perseda : 

**  As  air-bred eagles,  if  they  once  perceive  ^ 

"  That  any  of  their  brood  bat  close  their  sight, 

"  When  they  should  gaze  figainst  the  glomus  sun ; 

"  They  straitway  seize  upon  him  with  their  likloqs, 

*'  Tbatron  the  «urth.it  .may  untimely  die, 

"  For  looking  but  askaw.at  heavenis  Jbiigbt<i^.** 

S|(r«BVBN8. 

*  StOer  Wmmci,  &c.]    This  flweting  was  (Ht  Chippii^Nor- 
ton.    W.  Wyrcester,  p.  488.    RiTsoir. 
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The  words  would   add  more    anguish  than   the 
wounds. 

0  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  slain. 

Edit.  O  Warwick  !  Warwick  I  that  Plante^enet; 
Which  held  thee  dearly,  as  his  souVs  redemption^ 
Is  by  the  stem  lord  Clifford  done  to  death  ^. 

War.   Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news  in 
tears: 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  since  then  befaH'n. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest  gasp. 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart. 

I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Muster'd  my  soldiers,  gathered  flocks  of  friends. 
And  very  well  appointed,  as  1  thought  \ 
March*d  towiards  Saint  Alban's   to   intercept   the 

queen, 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along : 
For  by  my  scouts  I  was  adv6rtised, 
That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament, 
^  Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  succession. 
Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Alban  s  met, 

9  Is  by  the  stern  lord  Clifford  oonb  to  death.]  Done  io 
deaths  for  JdUed^  was  a  common  expression  long  before  Shak- 
speare*s  time.    Thus  Chaucer : 

"  And  seide,  that  if  ye  dont  us  both  to  dien"     Gray. 
Spenser  mentions  a  plague  *'  which  many  did  to  dye.'* 

Johnson. 
Faire  numrir,  a  French  phrase.     So,  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar, 
1564: 

**  We  understand  that  he  was  done  io  death'' 
Agiun,  ibid. : 

"  *—  done  to  death  with  many  a  mortal  wound.'* 
lin,  in  Orlando  Furioso,  1599: 
^*  I  am  the  man  that  did  the  slave  to  death'' .  Steevbns. 
'  And  very  well,  &c.]    This  necessary  line  I  have  restored  from 
A%  old  quartos.    Stbevbns. 
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Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought : 
But,  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  king. 
Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen. 
That  robbM  my  soldiers  of  their  hated  spleen  ; 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success ; 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 

*  Who  thunders  to  his  captives  ^ — ^blood  and  death, 
I  cannot  judge :  but,  to  conclude  with  truth. 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went ; 
Our  soldiers' — ^like  the  night-owls  lazy  flight  ^ 

*  Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail  *, — 

Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 
I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause. 
With  promise  of  high  pay,  and  great  rewards : 
But  all  in  vain  ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight. 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day. 
So  that  we  fled  ;  the  king,  unto  the  queen  ; 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you ; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard,  you  were. 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

*  Enrr.^  Where  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 
Warwick  ? 

*  —  to  his  CAPTIVES  — *]  So  the  folio.  The  old  play  reads— 
capiaines,    Malonb. 

^  «->like  the  nigh t-owVs  lazy  flight,]  This  image  isnotrery 
coDgnious  to  the  subject,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  the  comparison, 
which  is  happily  enough  completed  by  the  thrasher.    Johnsok. 

Dr.  Johnson  objects  to  this  comparison  as  incong^ous  to  the 
8al]ject ;  bat  I  think,  unjustly.  Warwick  compares  the  languid 
blows  of  his  soldiers,  to  the  lazy  strokes  which  the  wings  of  the 
owl  give  to  the  air  in  its  flight,  which  is  remarkably  slow. 

M.  Masow. 

4  Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher — ]  The  old  play  more  elegantly 
reads — Or  like  an  idle  thrasher,  &c.    Malonb. 

s  Edw.  &c.]  The  exact  ages  of  the  Duke  of  York*s  children, 
introduced  in  the  present  play,  will  best  prove  how  fax  our  au- 
tbor  has,  either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  deviated,  in  this  par- 
ticular, ffom  historical  truth. 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  4uid  King 
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And  ^€ai  came  Gem^  fo&m  Surj^sady  to  Etgiaod? 

'  JVar.  jSone  six  miles  offtibe  duke  is  with  1)he 
soldiers  1 
And  for  your  brotberr— he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  auBt,  dui^eas  of  Biu^ndy^ 
'  With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  iieedfiil  war  ^. 

RiCH.  Twas  odds,  be&e,  whe^i  valiant  Warwick 
fled  J 
Oft  .basire  I  heaiid  his  praises  in  pursuit, 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire* 

War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard^  dost  thou 
heart 
For  thou  shalt  know,  this  strong  right  hand  of  imne 
Can  plut^  the  diadem  from  faint  Henr/s  head^ 
And  wringithe  awful  scepter  from  his  fist ; 


of  Ei^laad,  his  second  son,  was  bora  at  Rouen  od  Moaday  the 
27th  or  28th  ;of  April,  1442;  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  his 
third  son,  at  the  same  place,  on  Mondj^  the  17th  of  May,  1448^ 
George  9i  York,  afterwards  Duke  of  Oarence,  his  sixth  son,  i« 
Dublin,  on  Tuesday  the  2^l8t  of  October,  1449 ;  and  Richarf 
of  York,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloster,  and  Kii^  of  £nglaiid,  his 
eighth  son,  at  Fotheringay,  on  Monday  the  2d  of  October,  1452: 
Henry,  the^rj^  son,  bom  in  H^l,  William,  Xhtf&urth^  in  1447* 
John,  the^A,  in  1448,  and  Thomas,  thtieoeniK  in  1451,  died 
jWHDg.  Ue  had  likewise  four  daughters.  The  battle  «of  Wake- 
field was  fought  the  29th  of  December,  14^,  when  EdwaiiL 
^f^sourae,  was  jn  his  nf  n^ /e^n^A  year,  Rutland  in  \m  eif^iieeaA^ 
Cicoige.in  his  twdflh,  and  Richard  in  his  tuitth.    Rixsoar. 

^  JSdu),^''^  WftBN  CAME  GeOI^  FROM  BuigUIl^  TOi 

War.  — — ^.P^  HE  WAS  LATEJLT  Sent 

from  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 

With  aid  of  solcUers  to  this  needful  war  J  This  ciKumsliMe 
is  not  wacntnted  by  lustory.  Clarence  and  Gloster  (as  they  warn 
aft^iwnrds  created)  were  sent  into  Flanders  immediately  after  the 
iNittle  of  Wakefield,  and  did  not  retuvn  until  their  brotber  Edsvard 
got  possession  of  the  crown.  Besideii»  Cbrenoe  was  not  ^gtom 
QMwe  .than  twelve  yeais  old. 

Jsabd,  Duchess  of  Bmgundy,  w^hom  SMcspeaie  calk  Hm 
Didie's  aunt,  jvias  *daughl«r  af  John  I.  King  of  Fortmgid,  by 
Philippa  of  Lancaster,  eldest  daughter  of  John  cf  'Gawit.  jUiiff 
were,  Iherefai^  npmose thaothinl  ceu«oa«    Rxi^siMr- 
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Were  be  as  &idou8  and  ae  bold  In  war. 

As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prajrer. 

BdCB.  I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick :  blame  me 
not; 
*Tis  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  .throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  Uaok  jaoujsning  gown^.      ' 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  P 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  i(d§ti^ 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ?  . 
If  for  the  last,  say— Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

War.  Wby^  therefioire  Warwick  came  to  seekyott 
Oiut; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lorxls.    The  proud  insulting  queen. 
With  Cli&rd,  and  the  haught  Northumberland  %  ; 
And  ef  their  feather,  many  more  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  easy^melting  king  like  wax  ^. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession. 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone. 
To  frustrate  boldi  his  oath,  and  ^^at  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster^ 


'  — vAuottTNorthumberland^]  So,  Grafton,  in  hit  Chronicle^ 

p.  417^  ^  — the  lord  Henry  Peroy,  whom  the^ScoMes  for 

hiB  hatU  and  valiant  courage  called  sir  Henry  Hottporre."  Pebct. 

The  word  is  common  to*  many  writen.    Sq»  in  Marlonve's 

King  Edward  II.  1598 : 

"  This  haught  resolve  becomes  your  majesty.*' 
Again^  in  Kyd*%' CouMa,  159^  z 

**  Pompey»  that  second  Mars»  w^ose  hat^gitttnowa,**  &c. 
Again,  in  Lyly's  Woman  in  the  Moon,  1597  : 

*'  Thy  mmd  as  kaughi  as  Jupitefs  high  thoughts.*' 

*>  _  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax..]     So  again,  in  thiii^)la9r 
of  theLady  Gney.: 

"  As  red  as  fire ;  nay,  then  iier  wax  must.  maU." 

Johnson. 
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'  Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong  ^ : 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 

*  Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand. 
Why,  Via  !  to  London  will  we  march  amain  ; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 

*  And  once  again  cry— Charge  upon  our  foes ! 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  Warwick 
speak: 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 

*  That  cries — Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 

jE-D/r.  Lord  Warwick,   on  thy  shoulder  will  I 
lean ; 

*  'And  when  thou  fall'st,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour !) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  forefendl 

War.  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of  York ; 
'  The  next  degree  is,  England's  royal  throne : 
For  king  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaimed 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along ; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 
'  Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward,— valiant  Richard, — Montague,^ — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
'  JBut  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

*  Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard 

as  steel, 

*  (As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds,) 

*  I  come  to  pierce  it, — or  to  give  thee  mine. 

*  Edw.  Then  strike  up,  drums; — God,  and  Saint 

Oeorge,  for  us ! 

« 

9  — is  THIRTY  thousand  strong:]    Thus  the  folio.    The  old 
play  reads— 

**  Their  power.  I  guess  them^^ie  thousand  strong.*' 
A  little  lower  the  same  piece  has — eight  and  forty  thousand. 

Malonb. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 
Mess.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by 
me, 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host ; 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 
*  IFar.  'Why  then  it  sorts  *,  brave  warriors ;  Let's 
away.  [Ejpeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

Before  York. 

Enter  King  Henry^  Queen  Margaret^  the  Prince 
oJWales^  Clifford,  and  Northumberland,  with 
Forces. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town 
of  York. 
Yonder's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy. 
That  sought  to  be  encompassed  with  your  crown : 
'  Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

'  K.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear 
their  wreck ; — 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God  !  *tis  not  my  fault. 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 

Clif.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  Uons  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 


>  Why  then  it  sorts,]    Why  then  things  are  as  they  should  be. 

JoHirsov. 
So»  in  Greene's  Card  of  Fancy,  1608  :  ''  —  thy  love  shaU  tori 
to  such  happy  snccess  as  thou  thyself  dost  seek  for.'*    Stbbtbni. 
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Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his,  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  moMal  sting  ? 
Not  he,  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  baek. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 
'  And  doves  will  peck,  in  safeguavd^  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crownt, 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire ; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son. 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 
*  Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father^. 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young : 
And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes. 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 
Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  those  wings 
'  Which  sometime  they  have  us*d  with  fearful  flight,) 
Make  war  with  him  that  climbed  unto*  their  nest^ 
Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  precedent ! 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  gpodly  boy 
Should,  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault ;. 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, — - 
JVhat  my  great -grandfather  atid  grandsire  got. 
My  careless  father  fondly  *  gave  awayf 
Ah,  whata^sbame  were  this.1  Look  oa  the  bo]} ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  whieh.  promiseth 
Su^essful  fortune,^  steel  thy  melting  heart, 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  hiixi.« 
K.  Hen.  FuH  wellhath  Qifibcd  pk^'d  the  oratoF^ 
<• 

*  —in  safeguard — ^]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  read  in 
rescue,    Stbbvbns. 

&  ^-^  ualoviiig  father.]    The  quartoa  read  unnatural /at/ter, 

Stbj^bns. 
^  '^Jimdfy'^J    i.  e.footuUi/.    So»  in.  King  Richani  IL: 
<«  ■        sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 
**  Makes  hiin  speak  ^m%—.*'    Stbbvbns. 
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Inferring  arguments  ef  mighty  forcie. 

*  But,  CBffbrd,  tell  me,  didst  thou  ne\cer  hear,-- ^ 
That  thmgs  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ^  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son. 

Whose  fother  *  for  his  hoarding  wdnt  to  hell  ?' 
ril  leave  my  son  my  vhtuons  deeds  behind ; 
And  Vould,  my  father  had  left  me  no  more ! 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  sueh  a  rate, 
^  As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep, 
'  Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure  ^. 
Ah,  cousin  York  !  Vould  thy  best  friends  did  know, 
'  How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  iis  here ! 
*  Q.  MjtR.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits ;  our 
foes  are  nigh, 

*  And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint. 

*  You  promis  d  knighthood  to  our  forward  son ; 

^  Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently.— 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  lesson, — Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kii^y  leaver 
111  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 

5  —'didst  thou  ntfv^rhear, — 
That  thingM  fll  got  had  ever  bad  duecess?  &e.]    The  proverb 
qaated  by  his  majesty  on>  this  occasion,  seems  to  militfeite  directly 
agtMst  his  wnk  argument,  and  sbovra  that  things  ill  got  might 
have  good- success.     M.  Masoit. 

Mr.  Mason's  note  appeafs  to  me*  fo  be  (bunded  on  a  little  mis- 
apprehension. The  king  seems  to  me  to  quote  two  proverbs : 
the  one  equitatent  to  the  Latin,  male  parta  eit&  dUabuntur  ;  the 
other  thai  referred  te^  by  I>.  Johnson  :  this  last  he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  quote  interrogatively  as  dispotln'^  the  truth  of  it: 
*'  was  it  always  happy  for  that  sen  ?  "  he.  This  interpretation  sets 
the  king's  reasoning  right.  Blakbwat. 
^  Whose  filCher,  Ase.j  Allbding  to  a  ooonnew  pioverb : 
"  Happy  the  child  whose  father  went  to  the  devil.*' 

JoRHs^ir. 
7  ThaainpOBsettioiiaflyjorofpleaBUftt;]   Thus  the  felie;'  Th« 
^vartdthiHi: 

'*  Than  may  the  pwsent  pveik  eo«nte(¥«ile.'*    Smmto. 
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And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death* 

Clif.  Why,  that  b  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness : 
'  For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  ^  men» 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York  ; 
And,  in  the  towns  as  they  do  march  along. 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him : 
<  Darraign  ^  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 
Clif.  I  would,  your  highness  would  depart  the 
field; 
The  queen  ^  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent. 
Q.  Mj^r.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our 

fortune. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  that's  my  fortune  too  ;  therefore 
111  stay. 

'  —  thirty  thousand  — ]     The  quarto  xt^A&Ji/ly  thousand. 

Stebybhs. 
9  Darraign  •— ]     That  is.  Range  your  host,  put  your  host  in 
order.     Johnson. 

Chaucer,  Skelton,  and  Spenser,  use  this  word. 

Thus  also,  in  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  Tragical  History,  1661 : 

.  '*  Darraign  our  battles,  and  begin  the  fight." 
The  quartos  rehd'^Prepare  your  battle^  &g.     Stbbtens. 
1  I  would,  your  highness  would  depart  the  field ; 
The  queen,  &c.]    This  superstitious  belief,  relative  to  the 
fortunes  of  our  unhappy  prince^  is  yet  more  circumstantially  intro- 
duced by  Drayton  in  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret : 
"  Some  think  that  Warwick  had  not  lost  the  day» 
"  But  that  the  king  into  the  field  he  brought ; 
For  with  the  worse  that  side  went  still  away 
Which  had  king  Henry  with  them  when  they  foogbt. 
^  Upon  his  birth  so  sad  a  curse  there  lay, 
**  As  that  he  never  prospered  in  aught. 
"  The  queen  wan  two^  among  the  loss  of  many, 
**  Her  husband  absent ;  present,  never  ftny**' 

Stbbvens. 
Sob  Hall :  "  Happy  was  the  queene  in  her  two  battavis,  bat 
unfortunate  was  the  king  in  al  his  enterprises ;  for  where  his 
person  was  present,  the  victorie  fledde  ever  from  him  to  the 
^ber  parte."    Henry  VI.  fol.  C.    Malons. 
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NoBTiff.  Be  it mtk  resolntioii  tfaento^ltt. 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  tfane  noble  lords^ 
And  hearten  tfiose  tihat  fig^  in  yoor  defence : 
Unsheath  yonr  swmrd,   good  father ;   ery,  ^Sdint 
George  ! 

March.      Enter    Edward,     George,     Richard, 
Waritick,  Norfolk^  Montaour,  and  Soldiers. 

'  Edit.  Now,  pegur'd  Henry !  wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace, 
*  And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head ; 
'  Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting 
boy  I 
'  Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms, 
'  Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king  ? 
Edit.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  liis 
knee; 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent : 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke  ^ ;  for,  as  I  hear, 

^  I  am  his  knig,  and  he  should  haw  hk  knee  ; 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  hk  ooment : 

Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke;]  Edwaid's  argnmeal  is 
founded  on  the  following  article  said  to  have  been  in  the  compact 
entered  into  by  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  York,  whidh  the  author 
found  in  Hall's  Chvonide,  but  whidi  I  Mieve  wade  no  part  of 
hat  agpeemem :  '^  Ptovided  alwaye,  that  if  ilke  king  did  dostly  or 
apertly  studye  or  go  about  to  breake  or  alter  this  agreement,  or  to 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  or  destruction  of  fhe  sayde  duke  or 
his  bloud,  then  he  iojbrftt  the  cnmme^  and  thedofee  of  Vorkd  to  take 
it.'*  If  this  had  been  one  of  the  articles  of  Xlie^cnnpact,  the  Duke 
having  ibeea  killed  at  Wakefield^  his  eldest  son  would  hanenow 
a  title  to  the  ctown.    Malonb. 

••  Since  when,"  &c.  The  quartos  give  the  qremunder  of  thk 
speech  to  Clarence,  and  read : 

**  To  fafet  osr  hratherm/ty"  kc.    SvacrmM. 

Here  is  another  Tnriation  nf  the  same  land  with  those  ti^ich 
have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  play,  which  could  not  have 
arisen  from  a  transcriber  or  printer.— 'Though  Shakspeare  ^ve 
tike  whole  of  thisi9peech  to  Eoward  by  substituting  mt  for  hrother, 
the  same  ^fision  which  is  found  in  the  •quarto,  is  inadvertently 
retained  in  the  folio.    Malonb. 
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You-T-that   are  king,   though  he   do    wear    the 

crown,-— 
Have  caiis'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament, 
\  To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

^  Clif.  And  reason  too  ; 
Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  son  ? 
'    *  Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher  ? — O,  I  cannot 
speak ! 

*  Clif.  Ay,  crook-back  ;  here  I  stand,  to  answer 

thee, 
*  Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 

Rich.  Twas  you  that  kilfd  young  Rutland,  was 

it  not  ? 
Clip.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 
Rich.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the 

fight. 
fVAR.  WhsX  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield 

the  crown  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now^  long-tonguM  War- 

wick ?  dare  you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last. 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands  ^. 
War.  Then  *twas  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  'tis 

thine. 
Clif.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 
JFar.  'Twas  not  your  valour,  Cliflbrd,  drove  me 

thence. 
'  North.  No,  nor  your  manhood,  that  durst  make 

you  stay. 
Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently: — 
Break  off  the  parle ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif.  I  slew  thy  fietther :  CalFst  thou  him  a  child  ? 

^  Your  legs  did  Letter  service  than  your  hands.]    An  alluskm 
lo  the  proverb :  *'  One  pair  of  heek  is  worth  two  pair  of  hands.** 

St£ET£VS» 
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Rich.  Ay,  like  a  dastard,  and  a  treacherous 
coward. 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland ; 
But,  ere  sun -set,  FU  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 
K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and 

hear  me  speak. 
Q.  Mar.  Defy  them  then,  or  else  hold  close  thy 

lips. . 
K.  Hen.  I  pr*ythee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue ; 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileged  to  speak. 

CuF.  My  liege,  the  wound,  that  bred  this  meet- 
ing here. 
Cannot  be  cur^d  by  words ;  therefore  be  still. 

Rich.  Then,  executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword  : 
By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolved  ^ 
*  That  Clifford  s  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue* 

*  EofF.  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or  no  ? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day. 
That  neer  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 

War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head ; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

*  Prince.  If  that  be  right,  which  Warwick  says  is 

right. 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 

Rich.  Whoever  got  thee^  there  thy  mother 
stands; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 
Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire,  nor 
dam; 
But  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatick  ^ 

4  —  I  am  re8olv*d»]  It  b  ny  finn  peiBiiaMOD ;  I  am  no  longer 
in  doubt.    Johnson. 

i  Rich,  Whoever  got  thee,  &c.]  In  the  folio  this  speech  is 
erroneously  assigned  to  Warwick.  The  answer  shows  that  it  be- 
longs to  Richan^  to  whom  it  is  attributed  in  the  old  play. 

Malone.' 
^  —  mb-shapen  stigmatick.]    ''  A  stigmaiic"  says  J.  Bullo- 
kar  in  his  English  Expositor,  X616,  ''  is  a  notorioos  lewd  fellow, 
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MvtriiM  tsy  the  AeBtinies  to  be  avoM^d, 
As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadfal  istings  ^. 

RioH.  Urcfa  irf  Naptea,  faM  with  English  gih  ^ 
Whose  ftitber  tiears  the  titie  of  b  klng^ 
(As  if  a  dhamiel  should  foe  cail^  tiie  ««ea^^) 


which  hath  1)een  burnt  with  a  hot  iron,  or  foeareth  other  ibaiks 
about  him  as  a  token  of  his  punishment.*' 

The  vftixt  is  iikewn^  UiieA  in  Drayton's  BpisJle  lK»h  Q.)bfar- 
garet  to  W.  de  la  Pooler 

*'  That  foul,  ill  favoiir*d,  crook-back*d  stigmaikk:' 
Agam,  in  Drayton's  fipi^tle  from  King  Jdhn  lo  Mlitilda : 
"  These  for  the  crook'd,  the  halt,  the  Higmttickr 

■SvEitrfawSk 
9  —  lizards' dveadfiil  slings,]    Thus  4he  folio'.    Tlie  ^mrtos 
have  this  vacation  t 

••  — *-or  Y\i^r6&* JttinlinglooJcs.** 
This  is  the  sek!6nd  Ihtre  thdt  Shakspea^  has  atttie&  the  4iAuii 
^wfaichintealttylnsfioYOch  'defence)  irilh  a  Bthie;  biit  great 
powers  seem  to  have  been  imputed  to  its  looks.    So,  in  Noah^s 
Flood,  "by  Drayton : 

**  The  litard  Uhtits  trp  his  shttrp-^^ghtedet/^, 
*'  AaK>ng«t  the'S4$rpents,  «nd  there  sadly  lies." 

Stbsvbns. 
Shakspeare  is  here  answerable  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Vizard's  sting;  l)ut  in  a  preceding  passage,  p/271,  tlie  author  of 
the  old  play  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.    Malonb. 

^  —  gilt,]   '  Gift  is  a  iupeffidiil^c&t)mng  cfgM. 

80,  in  King  41enry  V. : 

"  Our  |;ayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirGh*d^*'  Stbbvbns. 
9  —  (As  if  a  CHANNBL  should  be  call'd  the  sea,)]  A  channd^ 
in  our  atilhdi^  fime,  lilgtoffied  what  we  now  catl  a  ^kdnnel.  Se,  in 
Slowed  Ohioaicle,  *quai«a,  l6Qi5,:p.  1 14<8 1  **  ^^  tmch  «  ^torMe  of 
raine  happened  at  London,  as  the  like  of  lonff  time  could  not  be 
remembered ;  where-through,  the  channels  of  the  citie  suddenly 
rising,"  &c.  Atam,  in  King  ftetity  tV.  Part  ll.':  "  ^  quoit  Mtt 
into  the  channel,'*    Malonb. 

Jf^fMi^  is  still  f»iM««iMd  0i^  8%  ifi-Mar- 

lowe*s  Edward  II. : 

*'  Thffdw  off  his -golden  roifre,  read  his^atole, 
'*  Aflidlti  %he  -ehannelchjniUm  him  adew." 
Again : 

'*  Here's  channel  water,  as  our  charge  is  given." 
^I^liin-: 

^  «b  iMfieiillie  thartnek  bf  the <a»tleTiin."    Ainoir* 
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•  Shaip^^t  tbcMi  i^pt^,  knowing,  wi^jm^  %h»%  9Sl  q|:t 

*  To  let  tbs  toogue  ctetfK^  ^  thy  iHiAo^b^n  \k^»s^  ? 

^jrown9» 

»  To  let  tti]0  tonme  detect—]  Ta  show  thy  sp^ni^eas  o(  hirtlfc 
by  the  indecency  ot  language  with  which  thou  railed  at  my  de^ 
fonnity.     Johnsoi^. 

"To  let  thy  tongue  delect  thy  bas^honi  heart?"  So  th& 
folio.    The  quartos  v 

"  Tq  pt^i'ly  ^u^  with  England's  lawful  heirs,"   Srsi^v^iiAt 
*  A.  wisp  of  straw — ]     I  suppose,,  for  an  instrument  of  corre^-> 
tioB  thai  mi^ht  disgrace,  but  not  hurt  her.     Johnson. 

I  believe  thiA  n  w^  signified  afme  instrumeot  of  correctipn 
used  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  The  following  instance  seems 
U^  favour  the  auppo^on.  See  A  Woman  Newar  ye£e4  ^  conie^yi 
by  Rowley,  16S2 : 

'*  Nay,  wofse ;  111  staip  thy  ruflf ;  ng)^  worse  than  that^ 
**  FU'do  thus—  {Holds  up  a  wisp. 

**  ——  dost  wisp  me  thovi  tatterdemalUoQ  ?  " 
Aran,  in  Marston*s  Dutph  CQurtezan,  16(H : 
"Thou  little  mere  than  a  dwarf^  and  somelhing  l^ss  than  a 
woman ! 

"  Ciis.  A'udspe  I  a  wi^  /  a  wis^pe  !  " 
9Rrrett,  in  his  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictioiiaiy,  l.^SO^  iateiw 
prets  the  word  wispe  by  peniculus  or  ^Ttovyog^  which  signify  any 
thin^  to  wipe  or  cleanse  with ;  fi  cock's  lipiea  apion,  &c.  Pewter 
is  still  scoured  by  a  wispe  of  straw,  or.  haj/*  Perhaps  E)dward 
mmipa  one  of  these  wisps,  as  the  denoftemenl  of  a  menial  servant. 
Bwrneitadds,  thai,  like  a votfitfy  it  signi^s  *^ a  wreath  to  be  laied 
upder  the  vessel  that  is  bojrae  upon  \k0  head,  as  women  use."  If 
this  be  its  true  sense,  the  Prince  may  thiak  t^t  suoh  txtvi^jo  wonld- 
better  become  ibiK  hMid  of  Margara^,  tjkafi  a  cn^nni. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  passage  in  'Fhomas 
Drant*s  translation  ot  the  sov^nth  sutii^  of  Horace^  1^7,  that  a 
wispe  was  the  punishment  of  a  scold  : 

**  So  perfyte  and  exacte  a  soaidde  that  miaieii  mighte  geve 

place 
**  Whose  tatling  toagues  had  ^ivon  a  wUpe,"  Abc.  Stbbvens. 
See  also,  Nashe*s  Apology*  of  Pieroi  Peiiiillefls«,  159B ;  **  Why, 
than  maot  hMtler^wt^fe.  Ibou  eofaiwaan  aad  scrattop  of  iab/wt, 
wdk  ftkoa  aaiter  leave  nfOifcting  a  de«4  eaiea»9e?  oonlieMally  rea4' 
tki  fhileiiek  lect we  of  Rtumi^-AUey  ?  a  vrnptf^  9  wpe^  you 
kitchen-stuffe  wrangler."  Again,  id  AJOialegue  tetKeaa  Jobaa^d 
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To  make  this  shameless  eallet  know  herself  ^•— 

*  Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 

*  Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus  * ; 

*  And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wronged 

*  By  that  false  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 

*  His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 

And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  Dauphin  stoop ; 
And,  had  he  matched  according  to  his  state, 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day : 
But,  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed, 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day ; 
'  Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him, 
'  That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 

Jonc,    Striving  Who  Shall  Wear  the  Breeches,— Pleasures  of 
Poetry,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

*'  Good  gentle  Jone,  with-holde  thy  hands, 

"  This  once  let  me  entreat  thee, 
*•  And  make  me  promine,  never  more 
"  That  thou  shalt  mind  to  heat  me ; 
"  For  feare  thou  tveare  the  mspe,  good  wife,    • 
**  And  make  our  neighbours  ride — .*'    Malonb. 
'  To  make  this  shameless  cnllet  know  herself.]     Shakspeare 
uses  the  word  cailet  likewise  in  The  Winter^s Tale^  Act  11.  Sc.  III.: 
"  A  eaUat 

"  Of  boundless  tongue ;  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband, 
"  And  now  baits  me.*' 
Collet,  a  lewd  vmnan,  a  drah^  perhaps  so  called  from  the 
French  calote^  which  ^"^^  &  ^^t  of  head- dress  worn  by  country 
girls.      See  Glossary  to  Urry's    Chaucer.     So,  in  Chaucer's 
'Remedy  of  Love,  v.  S07  : 

"  A  cold  old  knave  cuckolde  himself  wenyng, 
"  And  of  caiot  of  lewd  demenyng." 
So,  Skelton,  in  his  Elinour  Humming,  Works,  p.  133  : 
"  Then  Elinour  said,  ye  caUettes^ 
**  I  shall  break  your  palettes/* 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone : 

*'  Why  the  cailet  you  told  me  of  here, 
*'  I  have  tane  disguis*d.*'    Gret. 
4  Menelaus  ;]    i.  e.  a  cuckold.    So,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Thersites,  speaking  of  Menelaus,  calls  him  "  — -  the  goodly  trans- 
formation  of  Jupiter  there,— the  primitive  statue  and  oblique    ~ 
marial  of  cuckolds.**    Stbbvbii  s. 
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And  heapM  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home  4 

*  For  what  hath  broached  this  tumult  ^  but   thf 

pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept ; 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king, 
Had  slipped  our  claim  until  another  age. 
.   '  Geo.  But,  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy 

spring, 
\  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase  ^ 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root : 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves^ 

*  Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 

*  We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down» 
Or  bath*d  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Edit.  And,  in  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee ; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deny'st  the  gentle  king  to  speak. — 
Sound  trumpets  ! — ^let  our  bloody  colours  wave  ! — 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 

Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward. 

Edit.  No,  wrangling  woman;  we'll  no  longer 
stay: 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to-day. 

[EjL'eunt. 

^  —hath  broached  this  turoalt,]    The  quarto  reads,  *'hath 
nuifdd  this/*  &c.    Stbevens. 

^  —  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring. 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase,]  When  we  saw 
that  by  favouring  thee  we  made  thee  grow  in  fortune,  but  that  we 
received  no  advantage  from  thy  fortune  flourishing  by  our  fiivQur> 
we  then  resolved  to  destroy  thee,  and  determined  to  try  some* 
other  meaps,  though  our  first  efforts  have  failed.  Johnson. 
The  quaitos  read ; 

"  But  when  we  saw  our  summer  brought  thee  gmn, 
'*  And  that  the  harvest  brought  us  no  increase/* 

Stssvxns. 


464  THIRD  PART  Of  ^ffir  & 

SCENE  iir. 

A  Field  of  Battle  ^  between  Towton  and  Saxton  in 

Yorkshire. 

Alarums^:  Excurswm.    Enter  WjmricK. 

*  War.  Forspent  with  toil  ^  as  runners  wkh  a 

race, 

• 

7  A  Field  of  Battle,  &c.]  We  should  read  near  Towton.  Shak* 
peare  has  here,  perhaps,  intentionally  thrown  three  different 
aedons  into  one.  The  Lord  Fitzwater,  being  atatiooed  by  Kmg 
£dwaj:d,  to  defend  the  pass  of  Ferrybridge,  was  assaulted  Iqr  the 
Lord  Clifford,  and  immediately  slain,  "  and  with  hym,*'  saya 
Hall,  ''  the  bastard  of  Salisbury,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwycke. 
a  valeaunt  yone  gentleman,  and  of  spreat  audacitie.  When  th« 
earl  of  Warwicke,"  adds  he,  ^  was  mformed  of  this  feate,  he  lyke 
a  man  desperated,  mounted  on  his  hackeney»  and  came  blowim^ 
to  kyng  Edwarde^  saiyng :  S)p,  I  praye  God  have  mercy  of  their 
aoules,  which  in  the  beginning  of  your  enterprise  hath  lost  their 
lyfes,  andbecanse  I  se  no  succors  of  the  world,  I  remit  the  yengc^ 
ance  and  punishment  to  God  our  creator  and  Redeemer ;  nd 
with  that  lighted  doune,  and  slewe  his  horse  with  his  awovide, 
saying :  let  th^m  flye  that  wyl,  for  surely  I  wil  tarye  with  him 
that  wil  tarye  with  me,  and  kissed  the  crosse  of  his  swourde." 
Clifford,  in  his  retreat,  was  beset  with  a  party  of  Yorkists^  when 
*'  eyther,"  says  the  historian,  '^  for  heat  or  .payne,  nutting  off  hit 
fforget,  sodainly  with  an  arrowe  (as  some  say)  without  an  hedde 
[he]  was  striken  into  the  throte,  and  incontinent  rendered  his 
spirite,  and  the  erle  of  Westmerlandes  brother,  and  almost  all  his 
company  were  thare  slayn,  at  a  place  called  Dinting-dale^  not 
&rr  fro  Towton/*  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  (Palm  Sundqp 
eve  1461)  on  a  plain  field  between  Towton  and  S^ton,  joined 
the  main  bafltles  which  continued  engaged  that  night,  and  the 

Cer  part  of  the  following  day :  upwards  of  30,000  men,  all 
sh  (indoding  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  flower  of  tiie 
nntry,  especially  of  the  northern  parts)  being  skin  on  both  sidea*^ 
This  battle,  says  Carte,  **  decided  the  iate  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster^  overturning  in  one  day  an  usurpation  strengthened  by 
sixty-two  3feara  continuance,  and  established  Edwwcd  on  the  throne 
of  England.*'    Ritsor. 

Air.  antbentick  copy  of  King  Edward's  account  of  this  battle, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  noblemen  and  knights  who  were  slain 
in  It,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  John  Fenn*s  Collection  of  the  PasUm 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  &€•    Hbnlby. 

*  Forspent  with  toil,]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos 
Swe  spent,  &c.    Stexvbns. 
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I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe : 
For  strokes  received.  Mid.  many  blows  repaid, 
Hsie  idbVd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength^ 

*  And,  spite  of  spite  ^  needs  must  I  vest  awhile. 

Enter  EDfTARD^  running. 

Ejow.  Smile,  gentle  heaven  * !  or  strike,  ungentle 
death! 

*  For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward*s  sun  is  clouded. 

IPjiR.  How  now,  my  lord?  what  hap?  what  hope 
of  good  ? 

Enter  George, 

*  Geo.  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair  ^ ; 

*  Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  fdlows  us : 

^  What  counsel  give  you,  whither  shall  we  fly  ? 

*  EofT.  Bootiess  is  flighty  they  foUow  us  with. 

wings ; 

*  And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

9  And»  8PITE  OF  SPITE,]     So,  111  KiDg  Johu  : 

"  And^  spite  ofspke^  alone  hdds  up  the  day."  Steevbns. 

'  Smile,  gentle  heaven!  &c.]    Thus  the  folio.    Instead  of 
these  lines,  the  quartos  give  the  following : 

**  Smile,  gentle  heavens,  or  strike,  ungentle  death, 
'*  That  we  may  die  unless  we  gain  the  day ! 
**  What  filial  star  malignant  mwnsfrom  heaven 
'*  Upon  the  harmless  line  of  York's  true  bouse ! " 

Stbbvbns. 

^  Our  hap  is  loss,  &c.]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  thus : 

**  Come,  brother,  eome,  let*s  to  the  field  again, 

•*  For  yet  there's  hope  enough  to  win  the  day  : 

**  Then  let  us  back  to  cheer  our  ikiating  troops, 

''  Lest  they  retire  now  we  have  left  the  field. 

*^  War.  How  now,  my  lords?  what  hap?  what  hojw  of  good?  '* 

OTBBVBNS* 

**  Our  hap  is  loss,  oKrAopefa^MMfiibpair/**  Milton  seems  to 
iHire  copied  this  line : 

Thus  repuls'd,  our  final  hope 


IsJUA  de$fiwrr    Malokb. 


426-  THIRD  PART  OF  act  in 

Enter  Richard. 

,  *  RicB.  Ah,  Warwick,  why  hast  thou  withdrawn 

thyself  ? 
*  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk  ^ 

3  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk,]  This  pas- 
sage, from  the  variation  of  the  copies,  gave  me  no  little  perplenty. 
The  old  quarto  applies  this  description  to  the  death  of  Salisbury, 
Warwick's  father.  But  this  was  a  notorious  deviation  from  the 
truth  of  history.  For  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  the  battle  at  Wake- 
field, wherein  Richard  Duke  of  York  lost  his  life,  v^  taken 
prisoner,  beheaded  at  Porafret,  and  his  head,  together  with  the 
Duke  of  York's,  fixed  over  York  gates.  Then  the  only  brother  of 
Warwick,  introduced  in  this  play,  is  the  Marquess  of  Montacute 
(or  Montague,  as  he  is  called  by  our  author)  :  but  he  does  not 
die  till  ten  years  after,  in  the  battle  at  Bamet ;  where  Warwick 
likewise  was  killed.  The  truth  is,  the  brother  here  mentioned  is 
no  person  in  the  drama^  and  his  death  is  only  an  accidental  piec^ 
of  history.  Consulting  the  Chronicles,  upon  this  action  at  Ferry- 
bridge, I  find  him  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  Salisbury,  '(^n 
that  respect  a  brother  to  Warwick,)  and  esteemed  a  valiant  young 
gentleman.    Theobald. 

•'  Thy  brother's  blood,"  &c.  Instead  of  this  speech,  which  Is 
printed,  like  almost  all  the  rest  oftheplay^  from  the  folio,  the 
quartos  give  the  following : 

••  Th^  noble  father  in  the  thickest  throngs 

^  Cned  still  for  Warwick,  his  thrice  valiant  son ;  , 

"  Until  with  thousand  swords  he  was  beset, 

V  And  many  wounds  made  in  his  aged  breast. 

*'  And,  as  he  tottering  sat  upon  his  steed, 

/'  He  waft  his  hand  to  me^  and  cried  aloud, 

'*  Richard,  commend  me  to  my  valiant  son  : 

"  And  still  he  cried,  Warwick,  revenge  ray  death  ! 

**  And  with  these  words  he  tumbled  off  his  horse ; 

''  And  so  the  noble  Salisbury  gave  up  the  ghost-" 

Stebveks; 
It  is  here  only  necessary  to  refer  to  former  notes  on  similar  va- 
riations. 

**  Thv  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk.*'  In  this 
line,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original  play,  Shakspeare 
had  probably  the  sacred  writings  in  his  thoughts :  **  And  now  art 
thou  cursed  from  the  earthy  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  le^ 
ceive  thi^  brother's  blood:'  Genesis^  Iv.  II. 
The  old  play  (as  Tlieobald  has  observed)  applies  this  descrip- 
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*  Broached  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  laoice: 
'  And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cried, — 

^  Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, — 

*  Warrvick,  revenge  !  brother^  revenge  my  death  ! 
'.  So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds, 

'  That  stainM  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood, 

*  The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

^  fFj^R.  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our 
blood : 
111  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly  \ 

*  Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 

*  Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage ; 

*  And  look  upon  *,  as  if  the  tragedy 

*  Were  play'd  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 

tion  to  the  death  of  Salisbury,  Warwick's  father^  contrary  to  the 
truth  of  history,  for  that  nobleman  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  and  ^afterwards  beheaded  at  Pomfret*  But 
both  Hall  and  Holinshed,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  relate  the 
circumstance  on  which  this  speech,  as  exhibited  in  the  JbliOf  is 
founded;  and  from  the  latter  our  author  undoubtedly  took  it. 
**  The  Lord  Fitzwalter  [who  had  been  stationed  to  keep  the  pass 
of  Ferrybridge]  hearing  the  noise,  [made  by  Lord  Clifford  and  a 
body  of  light-horsemen,  who  attacked  by  surprize  the  party  sta- 
tioned at  the  bridge,]  sodainly  rose  out  of  his  bedde^  and  unarmed, 
with  a  pollax  in  his  hande,  thinking  that  it  had  bin  a  fraye  amongst 
his-  men,  came  down  to  appease  the  same,  but  ere  he  knew 
what  the  matter  meant,  he  was  slaine,  and  with  him  the  bastard 
of  Salisbury,  brother  to  the  erle  of  JVartoick,  a  valiant  young 
gentleman,  and  of  great  andacitie.**  Holinshed,  p.  66^.  In  this 
action  at  Ferrybridge,  which  happened  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1461,  the  day  before  the  great  oattle  of  Towton,  Lord  Clifford 
was  killed.  The  author  of  this  play  has  blended  the  two  actions 
together.    Malone. 

4  ril  kill  my  horse,^&cO    So,  in  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet, by  Drayton : 

"  Resolv'd  to  win,  or  bid  the  world  adieu : 

**  Which  spoke,  the  earl  his  sprightly  courser  slew.*' 

Again,  in  Daniel's  Civil  Wars,  b.  viii.  st.  xiii. 

From  Hall,  Henry  VL  p.  103.    See  p.  424,  n.  7.    Stesvbns. 

^  And  LOOK  UPON,]    And  are  mere  spectators.    So,  in  The 
\llnter*s  Tale,  vol.  xiv.  p.  379,  n.  9 : 

"  Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
**  Looks  on  alike."    Malone. 


4«l  THJRD  FAXT  OP  .fcap/n. 

^.HfN  on  my  kuM  I  vosr  tv>  God  alxrrQ^ 
'  ni  never  pouse  a0aui»  mever  staod  aCfll» 
^  Till  either  death  hath  dos^d  these  eyes  of  o^mu. 
^  Qr  fortune  g^ven  me  measure  ol  revenge, 
EDfT.  O  Warwick,,  I  do  bend  my  knee,  witfi 
thine; 

*  And,  in  this  vow,  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine^,--^ 

*  And,  ere  my  knee  riae  from  the  earth*^  cold  fece, 

*  I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee. 
Thou  setter  up  and  pluckex  down  of  kings  I 
'Beseeching  thee  ^•— *if  with  thy  wtU  it  stands, 

*  That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey,— 

'  Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope> 

*  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  ^nful  soul  !-^ 
'  Now,  lords,  tajke  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where-e'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  on  earth. 

^  Rich.  Brother^  give  me  thy  hftod  ;-^and>  gentle 
Warwick, 

^  And.  in  this  yow»  do  cbaia  my  jm>u1  to  thio«,]  Thus  X\t 
folie.    The  auarto  as  fo11ow9 : 

*'  And  in  that  tow  Tvmjoin  my  soul  to  ih$0,"'    Stbevbks. 
7  Besteching  Tans,]    That  is,  beaeeching  ihe  divine  powar.. 
Stmicapeare  in  new-forming  this  speech  may  seem,  at  the  fin* 
vmfikit^  to  hare  made  ii  obscure^  by  placing  this  Uoe  immedfe^ 
atehr aflteiW*  Thou  setter  up.'  &c. 

What  I  have  now  observed  is  founded  on  a  supposition  tbafc  the 
wncds  **  Thou  setter  up»'*  &c.  are  applied  to  Warviiek,  aa  they 
appear  to  be  in  the  old  play.  However^  our  autiior  certainly^  in-» 
tended  to  deviate  ifom  k,  and  to  i^ly  this  ddscripdon  to  tba 
Deity ;  and  this  is  oaother  strong  coaftrmaiioo  of  the  ohsenalioa 
already  made  relative  to  the  variations  betweeij^  these  pieeea  and 
the  elder  dnunae  en  which  they  were  formed.  In  the  oU  pl^  the 
apeech  runs  thus : 

Lord  Warwick,  I  de  bend  my  knees  with  tfaine^ 
And  m  that  vow  now  join  my  soul  to  thee» 
Thou  setter*up  and  puUersfewn  of  kiag»«-* ; 
Vbuchsa£s  a  general  victory  to  us. 
**  Or  let.  Off  die  befose  we  lose  the  day !  *' 
The  last  two  lines  are  certainly  here  addressed  tp  the  Daily  r 
but  the  preceding  Une^  notwitbslMNKng  the  aoadiaaniam,  seems 
to  be  addressed  to  Warwick.  .  Maxxmib. 


« 
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*  Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms  :— 

*  I,  that  did  never  wee(^  4Ky«r'melt  with  woe, 

'  That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 

*  fP^Att.  Atctty,  awuyl  Once  more,  isweet  lords, 
furewelU 

^  Geo.  Yet  let  us  aU  together  to  our  troops, 
•*  And  give  thetn  leave  to  fly  thait  will  not  stay ; 
And  csdl  them  pillars,  that  will  stand  to  us ; 

*  Aaid,  if  We  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 

*  As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games : 

*  This  may  plant  cour^^ge  in  their  qaalUng®  breasts.; 

*  For  yet  is  nope  of  life,  and  victory, — 

*  Fore-sloi;^  no  longer  ^  make  we  hence  atnidn  *. 

\Exeuni. 

*  — qusuling— ]     i.  e.  sinking  into  dejection.     So,  in  Cymbe- 
line : 

'«  —  my  false  spiiiU 

"  Q,uaU  to  remember — :  '*     Stbbvbns. 
^  toRE-sL6w  no  longer,]    Tb  fore-dam  k  tiD  be  dilatory,  to 
loiter.    So,  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1594 : 

«*  Why,  liiiig  Sebastian,  wilt  thoa  now  j^ti^i/omf  " 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Edward  II.  1598  : 

*'  Foreslcrw  no  time ;  sweet  Lancaster,  let's  march.*' 
Again,  in  Promos  tmd  Oassandta,  1578 : 

"Good  knight,  for  time  do  not  my  wxxiforeshw'* 

Stbbvems. 
1  .^  make  we  hence  amaiti.]    Instead  of  this  and  the  two  pre» 
ceding  speeches,  we  ha^e  in  the  old  play  the  following : 

^  Geo.  Theh  1^  us  haste  to  dheare'thesouMieYs''heart8, 
'*  Anrd  caTl  them  pillers  that  will  stand  to  as, 
**  And  hi^ly  promise  to  retounerate 
**  Their  trustie  service  in  tliese  dangeYoos  Wdttes. 

••  itich,  Coitie,  come  away,  and  stand  not  to  debate, 
**  For  yet  is  hope  of  fortune  eood  enough. 
**  Brothers,  giveHieyout  hatides,  and  let  us  .part, 
**  And  take  our  leaves  titittll  we  meete  againe ; 
•*•  Where  e»e  it  lie,  hi  heaven  ot  in  «arth. 
"  Now  I  that  never  wept,  now  melt  In  woe, 
**  To  see  these  Hire  mishscps  cbntinwe  so. 
"  Warwittt,  ftCrewfflr 
"  War.  Away,  away ;  onct  wore,  uweet  lords,  -farewdfl.** 

MALonrt. 
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*  Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night. 
^  Now  sways  it  this  vmy»  like  a  mighty  sea, 

*  Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind : 

^  Now  sways  it  that  ws^^  like  the  self^same  sea 

*  Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind : 

^  Sometime^  th^  flood  pnevtak;  add  then,  the  wind ; 
'  JMoWy  one  the  better,  then,  another  best ; 
'  Both  tug^ng  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast  ^ 
'  Yet  neiti^  conqueror,  nor  oooqneied : 
^  So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  feU  war. 

*  Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 

*  To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory ! 
"  For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 

'  Have  chid  me  firom  the  battle  ;  swearing  both, 

*  They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 

*  'Would  I  were  dead !  if  God*s  good  will  were  so : 
'  For  what  is  in  this  world,  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

*  O  God!  niediinks,  it  were  a  happy  life  ^ 

*  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain :  * 

*  To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  1  do  now, 

«  To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

*  Thereby  to  see  the  minittes  how  they  ran : 

*  How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete  ^ 

*  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
^  How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 

7  Both  TUGGING  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast,]  Hience,  per- 
hmf^  the  ^garism  tbm  gives  such  acknowledged  force  to  the 
following  line  in  Lee*s  Rival  Queens : 

*'  When  Greeks  join*d  Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  war.** 

Stebvxhs. 
^  -^  methinks,  it  wMFe  a  happjr  life,]  This  speech  is  mournful 
and  soft,  ^xqtiiaitely  snited  to  the  trharacter  of  ttie  Khig,  and 
makes  a  pl^anag  intevcteng^,  by  afifordhtg,  amidst  the  tumult  and 
horror  of  t&e  Inttle,  an  imexpected  glhnpse  of  Tsral  innocenoa 
and  poBtond  tranquillity.    J ounson. 

irtnt^ptedi  0m>nglf  •emifinns  the  rematrk  mmk  ^  9ir  Joshua 
Reynolds  on  a  passage  in  Macbeth,  vol.  xi.  p.  69,  n.  B«  MALumr. 
9  Thereby  to  see  the  miipdtbs  howChey  itm-: 
IHowvaoany  make  the  soum  foxl  comtl^ts,]    "So^  in  our 
author's  Rape  of  Lucsaca^ 

**  Stuff  i;|>  his  lost,  MjaMii<«f^  9  ril(MiPii»**    Iftfiom. 
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*  How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

*  When  this  is  known,  then  to  di^de  the  times : 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  c6ntemplate; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

*  So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

*  So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ' ; 

*  So  many  years  ere  I  shall  sheer  the  fleece  ^ : 

*  So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks  ^  months  and 

years, 

*  Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

*  Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

*  Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  how  lovely ! 

*  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 

*  To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  she^p, 

*  Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

*  To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 

*  O,  yes  it  doth ;  a  thousand  fold  it  doth. 

*  And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

*  His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

*  Hb  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

*  All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys^ 

*  Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

*  Hb  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 
^  Hb  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

I  —.  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ;]  Poorfod^  it  has  already 
been  observed^  is  an  expression  of  tenderness,  often  used  by  our 
author.    Malonb. 

So^  in  King  Lear,  Scene  the  last : 

"  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang*d.'* 

See  notes  on  this  passage,  vol.  x.  p.  283,  n.  8.    Stbbvbns. 

^  So  many  tbars  ere  I  shall  sheer  the  fleece :]  i.  e.  the  years 
frhich  must  elapse  between  the  time  of  the  yeaning  of  the  ewes» 
and  the  lambs  arriving  to  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  being  shorn. 
Mr.  Rowe  changed ^^ar^  to  months;  which  was  followed  by  the 
subsequent  editon.    Malokb. 

3  So  minutes,  hours,  days,  wbbks,]  The  word  taeeh  is  not  in 
the  old  copy,  but  was  insert^  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malonb. 

VOL.  XVIII.  2  F 
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*  When  caire^  mistrusty  tod  treason  wait  on  him. 

Alarum.    Enter  a  Son  that  has  killed  his  Fathet^^ 

dragging  in  the  dead  Body. 

Son.  Ill  blows  the  wind,  that  profits  no*body. — 
'  This  man  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fights 
'  May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns : 

*  And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 

*  May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 

*  To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me.«^ 
«  Who's  this  ?— O  God !  it  is  my  father^s  face, 

*  Whom  in  this  conflict  1  unawares  have  kill'd. 
'  O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events ! 

*  From  London  by  the  king  was  I  press'd  forth ; 
'  My  father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwick's  man, 

'  Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  masta: ; 
'  And  I,  who  at  his  hands  received  my  Ufe, 

*  Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him.— 

'  Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did ! — 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee  1-^ 

*  My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks ; 

*  And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flowed  their  fill. 
'  K.  Hen.  O  piteous  spectacle  ^ !  O  bloody  times! 

4  Enter  a  Son^  &c.]  These  two  horrible  iocidentB  are  selected 
to  show  the  innumerable  calamities  of  cifil  war.    JoaNsow. 

In  the  battle  of  Constantine  and  Maxentius,  by  lU^ihael,  the 
second  of  these  incidents  is  introduced  on  a  sinular  occasion. 

Stbbvbvs. 
s  O  piteous  spectacle !  &c.]    In  the  old  play  the  King  does  not 
speak»   tin  both  the  Son  and   the  Father  have  appeared,  and 
spoken,  and  then  the  following  words  are  attributed  to  him,  out  of 
which  Shakspeare  has  formed  two  distinct  speeches : 

•«  Woe  above  woe !  grief  more  than  common  grief! 

'*  Whilst  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 

*'  Poor  lambs  do  feel  the  ri^ur  of  their  wraths. 

'*  The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 

'*  The  fktal  colours  of  our  striving  houses. 

**  Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  perish, 

**  For,  if  you  strive,  ten  thousand  lives  must  perish.** 

Malomb. 
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Whilst  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
'  Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity,— 

*  Weep,  wretched  man,  lil  aid  thee  tear  for  tear ; 

*  And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 

*  Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o*ercharg'd  with 

grief  ^ 

Enttr  a  Father^  who  has  killed  his  Son,  with  the 

Body  in  his  arms* 

*  Fatb.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 

*  Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold  ; 

'  For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows. — 
'  But  let  me  see  :^s  this  our  foeman's  £aoe  ? 
'  Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son  I — 
.  *  Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 

*  Throw  up  thine  eye ;  see,  see,  what  showers  arise, 

*  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart  ^, 

*  Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart! — 

*  O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age ! — 

'  What  stratagems  ^,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 

^  And  let  our  hearts,  and  eves,  like  civil  war, 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  oreak  o*erchaig^d  with  grief.]    The 
meaning  is  here  inaccurately  expressed.    Tlie  King  intends  to  say 
that  the  state  of  their  hearU  and  eyes  shall  be  like  that  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  ciml  Viar^  all  shall  be  destroyed  by  power  formed 
within  themselves.     Johnson. 
7  -— what  showers  arise^ 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart,]    This  image 
had  occurred  in  the  precedmg  Act : 

**  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers.'* 

Stsbvbns. 
*  What  8TRATA6BMS,]     Stratagem  seems  to  stand  here  only 
for  an  event  of  war,  or  may  intend  mares  and  surprizes, 

Johnson. 
Stratagem  is  used  by  Shakspeare  not  merely  to  express  the 
events  and  surprizes  of  war.— The  word  means^  in  this  place,  some 
dreadfid  events   as  it  does  also  in  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV.  where  Northumberland  says : 

u Every  minute  now 

"  Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem.** 
Stratagemma,  in  Italian,  bears  the  same  acceptation  which 
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*  Erroneous^  mutinous,  and  unnatural^ 

•  This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget  !— 
^  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon 
'  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late^  ! 

Shakspeare  gives  to  the  English  word  stratagem^  in  these  tvro 
passages.    Bernini  in  his  History  of  Heresies,  says :  '*  Ma  Dio 

f»uni  la  Francia,  et  la  Spagna,  co'l  flagello  dei  Vandali,  per 
'Eresia  abbracciata,  et  piu  gravamente  puni  Roma,  prevaricata  di 
Duovo,  al  culto  de  gl'  idoli,  con  il  sacco  che  gli  diedero.  Orosio, 
che  descrisse  quelle  ttratofremme^  paragon!  Roma  a  Sodoma,  chia- 
mando  i  Romani  peccaton.'* 

It  is  evident,  that  in  this  passage  sfraiagemme  means  dUastrous 
events^  as  stratagem  does  in  this  place.     M.  Mason. 

We  find  the  word  stratagem  in  The  True  Chronicle  History  of 
King  Lear,  p.  417,  where  Regan  says  to  the  Messenger^— 
"  Hast  thou  the  heart  to  act  a  stratagem^ 
**  And  give  a  stab  or  two,  if  need  require  ? 

*^  Messenger,  I  have  a  heart  compact  of  adamant 
*'  Which  never  knew  what  melting  pity  meant. 
*'  I  weigh  no  more  the  murd*ring  of  a  man, 
*'  Than  I  respect  the  cracking  of  a  flea, 
*'  When  I  do  catch  her  biting  on  my  skin. 
'*  If  you  will  have  your  husband  or  your  father, 
"  Or  both  of  them,  sent  to  another  world, 
'*  Do  but  command  me  do  it,  it  shall  be  done.*' 
It  is  evident  that  Regan's  stratagem,  or  subtle  device^  was  assas-' 
sination,    M.  Mason. 

I  formerly  questioned  Mr.  Mason's  explanation ;  but  I  am  now 
convinced  he  was  right.  In  Greene's  Orlando  Furioso,  it  is  used 
with  the  meaning  which  he  has  assigned  to  it.  Orlando  is  de- 
scribed as — 

**  Performing  strange  and  mthful  stratagems, 
**  All  for  the  love  of  iair  Angelica."    mIlons. 
*  O  boy,  thy  &ther  gave  thee  life  too  soon,]     Because,  had  be 
been  bom  later,  he  would  not  now  have  been  of  yean  to  engage 
in  this  ouarrel.    Warburton. 

9  Ana  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late !]  i.  e.  He  should 
have  done  it  by  not  bringinK  thee  into  being,  to  make  both  &ther 
and  son  thus  miserable.  Thb  is  the  sense,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
two  lines ;  however,  an  indifferent  sense  was  better  than  none^ 
as  It  is  brought  to  by  the  Oxford  editor,  by  reading  the  lines  thus : 
**  O  Doy !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  late, 
**  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  soon." 

Warbubton. 
I  rather  think  the  meaning  of  the  line»  **  And  hath  bereft  thee 
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K.  Hen.    Woe  above  woe!    grief  more   than 
common  grief ! 
'  O,  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthfid  deeds!*— 

*  O  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity! — 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face. 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses: 

*  The  one,,  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles ; 

*  The  other,  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  presenteth ; 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish ! 

'  If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  ^ther  \ 

of  thy  life  too  soon,"  to  be  this :  'Thy  fother  exposed  thee  to 
danger,  by  giving  thee  life  too  soon,  and  hath  bere/l  thee  of  life  by 
living  himself  too  long.'    Johnson. 

TImk  Oxford  editor  might  have  justified  the  change  he  made, 
from  the  authority  of  the  quarto,  according  to  which  1  would 
read ;  explaining  the  first  line  thus  :  '  Thy  father  begot  thee  at 
too  late  a  period  of  his  life,  and  therefore  thou  wert  not  old  and 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  him.'  The  next  line  can  want  no  ex- 
planation. Mr.  Toilet  thinks,  that  by  too  late  is  meant  too  lately, 
as  in  'King  Richard  III.  Act  III. : 

'*  Too  late  he  died  that  might  hare  kept  that  title." 

Stebvbns. 
Too  late^  without  doubt,  means  too  recently.    The  memory  of 
thy  virtues  and  thy  hapless  end  is  too  recent,  to  be  thought  of 
without  the  deepest  anguish.    The  same  quaint  expression  is 
found  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

*'  O,  ^uoth  Lucretius,  I  did  give  that  life, 
^'  Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spiird.** 
Here  late  clearly  means  lately.    Again,  in  this  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI. : 

"  Where  fome,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears." 
In  the  old  play  this  and  the  preceding  line  stand  thus  : 
"  Poor  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  late, 
"  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  soon,**    Malonk. 
The  present  reading  appears  to  be  far  the  more,  eligible.     Had 
the  son  been  younger,  he  would  have  been  precluded  from  the 
levy  that  brought  him  into  the  field ;  and  had  the  father  recog- 
nized him  before  the  mortal  blow,  it  would  not  have  been  too  late 
to  have  saved  him  from  death.     Henlbt. 

^  If  you  contend^  a  thousand  fives  must  wither,]  Thus  the 
folio.    The  quartos  thus : 

'*  For  if  you  strive,  a  thousand  lives  must  perish.** 

Stbbvbks. 
I  think  the  word  wither  is  more  likely  to  have  been  inadver- 
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Son.  How  will  my  mother,  for  s  fethei^s  deaths 
Take  on  with  me  ^  and  ne*er  be  satisfied  ? 

Fatb.  HowwiUmywifie,  for  slaughter  of  my  sod, 
'  Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  ? 

^  K.  Hen.  How   will  the  country  %  for  these 
wofiil  chances, 
'  Misthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied  ? 

'  Son.  Was  ever  son,  so  ru*d  a  father's  death  ? 
^  FjiTH.  Was  eter father,  so  bemoan'd  a son^  ? 
'  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king,  so  grieved  for  sulijects* 
woe  ? 
*  Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  so  much. 
*  Son.  Ill  bear  thee  hence  ^  where  I  may  weep 
my  fill.  lExU  with  the  Body. 

tfatly  repeated  by  the  transcriber,  than  substituted  by  Shakspeare 
for  the  former  word.    Malonb. 

*  Take  on  with  me,]  Be  enraged  at  me.  So^  in  Pierce  Pen^ 
niless  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  by  T.  Nasbe,  1592  :  **  Some 
wUl  takeon,  uKe  a  madman,  if  they  see  a  pig  come  to  the  table.*' 

Malons. 

To  take  on  is  a  phrase  still  in  use  among  the  vulgar^  and  signi- 
ftcs    to  pentH  in  clamorous  lamentation.    Stbbvbns. 

3  How  will  the  country^  &c.]    So  the  folio.    The  quartos  thus : 

**  How  will  the  country  now  misdeem  their  king ! 
**  Oh^  would  my  death  their  minds  could  satisfy !  ** 
To  mis'think  is  to  think  ill,  unfavourably.    So,  in  The  Northern 
Lass>  1633 : 

^  «—..  and  heaven  pardon  me  what  I  mis-thoughi  every  boor  of 
the  night ! "    Stbbvbnb. 

This  word,  which  Shakspeare  substituted  for  misdeem,  be  has 
again  used  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

**  Be  it  known,  that  we  the  greatest  are  mis-ikougki, 
**  For  things  that  others  do."    Malonb. 

4  Was  ever  son,  so  bu*d  a  father's  death  ? 

Was  ever  fother,  so  bemoan'd  his  son?]  The  variadon  is 
here  worth  remarking,  for  in  the  old  play  the  corresponding  lines 
are: 

**  Was  ever  son  so  rude,  his  fiither's  blood  to  spill ! 
**  Was  ever  fother  so  unnatural,  liis  son  to  kill  r" 

Malovb. 
s  111  bear  thee  hence,  &c.]    Thus  the  folio.    The  old  play 

thus  : 
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*  FjiTB.  These  armsof  imne  9haU  be  tky  vind- 

ing-sheet : 

*  My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre ; 

*  For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 

*  My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell  { 

*  And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be  ^ 

*  Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee  ^  having  no  moc^ 

*  As  Priam  was  for  all  ^  his  valiant  sons, 

111  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will. 
For  I  have  murdei^d  where  I  should  not  kill. 

[Exit^  with  the  Body. 

*  JT.  Hbn.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with 

care, 
^  Here  sits  a  king  more  wofiil  than  you  are. 

Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  Queen  Marqarbt^ 
Prince  of  fFales,  and  Exmtmm. 

^  BuNCE.  Fly,  father,  fly !  for  all  your  friends  are 
fled, 

*  And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull : 

^  Away  I  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  puisuit. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord ;  towards  Berwick 
post  amain: 

*  Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 

*  Having  the  fearful,  flying  hare  in  sight, 
^  With  firy  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 

**  ril  bear  thee  hence  Aom  this  accuned  place, 
**  For  woe  b  to  ne,  to  see  mv  fathei^s  &<mb/*    Malowb. 
^  And  80  oBSBAUious  wiU  thv  fiuher  be,]    Obseqmoui  is  beie 
carefid  ^ohequie$^  or  of  fuoerai  rites*    Johnsoh. 
m  the  same  sense  it  is  used  in  Hamlet  i 

<« .  to  do  obsequiotu  sorrow.*'    Stbbvbms. 

7  Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,J  The  old  copy  reads-p^fn^n  for  the 
loss>  &C.  Mr*  Howe  made  the  attention ;  but  I  think  we  might 
read: 

^  •*-«  so  obsequious  will  thy  &ther  be, 
**  Man^  for  the  loss  of  thee,*'  &c.    Stbbtbks. 
*  As  Priam  was  for  all  — ']     I  having  but  one  son,  will  grieve 
as  much  for  that  one,  as  PriapQi  who  had  many,  ooidd  grieve  for 
many*    Johnson. 
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*  And  bloody  steel  grasp*d  in  their  ireful  hands^ 
'  Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 

'  ExE^  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with 
them: 
'  Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate,  make  speed ; 
Or  else  come  after,  I'll  away  before. 

'  K.  Hen.    Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet 
Exeter ; 
'  Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  loVe  to  go 

*  Whither  the  queen  intends.     Forward ;  away  ! 

\Extunt. 

SCENE  VI. 
The  Same, 

A  loud  Alarum.    Enter  Clifford,  wounded^. 

*  Clif.  Here  bums  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it 

dies  *, 
Which,  while  it  lasted,  gave  King  Henry  light, 
O,  Lancaster !  I  fear  thy  overthrow, 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul. 
My  love,  and  fear,  glued  many  friends  to  thee ! 
^  And,  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt  '• 

9  Enter  Cl^gfard^  wmnded."]  The  quarto  adds,  **  with  an 
arrow  in  his  neck."  In  ridicule  of  this,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  introduced  Ralph,  the  grocer^s  prentice,  in  The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle,  with  n,  forked  arrow  through  his  head     It  ap« 

Crs»  however,  from  Holinshed,  p.  664it  tliat  this  circumstance 
some  relation  to  the  truth :  "  The  lord  Clifford,  ^tber  for 
heat  or  paine,  putting  off  his  gorget  suddenlie,  with  an  arrow  (as 
some  saie)  without  a  head,  was  striken  into  the  throte^  and  im- 
mediately rendered  his  spirit."    Stebvens. 

*  Here  bums  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dies,]    So,  in  the  first 

part  of  this  play  : 

"  Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer.'*    Stebvens. 

*  — THT  tough  commixtures  MELT.]     Perhaps  better,  Mf  <ougA 

commixture.    Johnson. 

The  quartos  read*-"  that  tough  commixture  melts." 

Stbevens. 
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Impairing  Henrj,  strengthening  mis-proud  York, 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies  ^ : 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  *  ? 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 
O  Ph<9ebus !  hadst  thou  never  given  consent  ^ 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  firy  steeds,     , 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorched  the  euth: 
And,  Henry,  hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do. 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father,  did. 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
*  They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies ; 
'  I,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm. 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death. 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air  ? 
'  And  what  makes  robbers  bold,  but   too  much 

lenity  ? 
Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds ; 
'  No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight  ^ : 

3  The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies  :]  This  line, 
which  is  not  in  the  folio,  was  recovered  from  the  old  play  by  Mr. 
Theobald.  The  context  shows^  that^  like  a  line  in  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  it  was  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the 
transcriber  or  compositor.    Malonb. 

4  The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies : 

And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  ?]     Hence,  perhaps^ 
originated  the  following  passage  in  The  Bard  of  Gray : 

**  The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bom? 
**  Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom."    Stbbvens. 
^  O  Phoebus !  hadst  thou  never  given  consent — "]    The  Duke 
of  York  had  been  entrasted  by  Henfy  with  the  reins  of  govera- 
ment  both  in  Ireland  and  France ;  and  hence  perhaps  was  taught 
to  aspire  to  the  throne.    Malonb. 

^  No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight :]  This  line  is 
clear  and  proper  as  it  is  now  read ;  yet  perhaps  an  opposition  of 
images  was  meant,  and  Cliflbrd  said : 

*'  No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  ^ghi** 
^  Johnson. 

The  sense  of  the  original  reading  is — No  way  to  fly,  nor  with 
strength  sufficient  left  to  sustain  myself  in  flight,  if  there  were. 

Steevbns. 
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The  foe  is  meveileas,  aad  w3I  not  pitjr; 
For,  at  their  hands,  I  have  deserved  no  pity. 
'  The  sur  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 
And  much  effusMS  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint  ;-«^ 
Come,  Y(Mrk,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest ; 
'  I  stabb'd  your  fistther's  bosoms,  split  my  breast  ^ 

[He  faints. 

Alarum  and  Retreat.    Enter  Edward^  Gmorob, 
RicjfARDf  MoNTAQiTE,  WAuwwKy  and  Soldiers. 

*  Edit.  Now  breathe  we,  lords  • ;  good  fortune 

bids  us  pause, 
^  And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  °  vnth  peaceful 

looks. — 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen  ; — 
*  That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 
'  As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gust. 


'  I  8tabb*d  your  father's  bosoms,  split  my  breast.]    So  the 
folio.    The  quwrtos  read : 

^  I  stabb*d  your  father's,  nam  come  split  my  breasU" 

Stbbvbms. 
'  Now  breathe  we,  lords ;]    Instead  of  this  speech  Ihe  quartos 
have  the  following : 

'*  Thus  far  our  fortunes  keep  an  upward  coume, 
*^  And  we  are  grac'd  ¥7ith  wreaths  of  victory* 
**  Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen, 
^  That  now  towards  Berwick  doth  post  amain ;  ■ 
*'  But  think  you  that  Cliflbrd  is  fled  away  with  them  ?  '* 

Stbbvbhs. 
This  biUtle»  in  which  the  house  of  Yoik  was  victorious,  was 
fought  on  a  plain  between  Towton  and  Saxton,  on  the  29th  of 
March^  (Palm  Sunday)  1461;    The  roval  army  consisted,  ac- 
oording  to  Hall,  of  about  forty  thousand  men ;  and  the  young 
Duke  of  York's  forces  were  48,760.     In  this  combat,   whidh 
lasted  fourteen  hours,  and  in  the  actions  of  the  two  foUowing 
days,  d6,776  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed ;  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  undoubtedly  Lancastrians.    Malonb. 
9  And  SMOOTH  the  fbowns  of  wab  — •]  So,  in  K.  Richard  IIL : 
**  Grim*visag*d  wir  hath  smooik'd  his  minUedJrotU.** 

Stbbvbns. 
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'  Command  an  Bxgpsy  to  stem  the  wsves, 

'  Bat  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them  ? 

ff^M.  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape : 
For,  though  before  his  hce  I  speak  the  words^ 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave  ^ : 
'  And,  wheresoever  he  is,  he*s  surely  dead. 

J[CLiproBD  groans  and  dies. 
Edw.  Whose  soul  ^  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy 

leave  P 
Rich.    A  deadly   groan,    like  life  and  death*s 

departing  ^. 
Ed^.  Seendioitis:  and,  now  the  battle's  ended. 
If  friend,  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd. 
'  Ri€H.   Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tb 
CUfford ; 
*  Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp*d  the  branch 
'  In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth  \ 

'  —  mark'd  him  for  the  grave :]  Young  has  transferred  this 
expression  to  Alonzo  in  The  Revenge : 

"  This  only  marks  my  body  for  the  grave." 

A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  fifth  Iliad : 
'*  Our  bravest  foe  is  markdjor  deaths  he  cannot  long  sustain 
"  My  violent  shaft — ."     Steevbns. 

*  Edxo,  Whose  soul,  &c.]  I  have  distinguished  this  and  the 
two  following  speeches  according  to  the  authority  of  the  quarto. 
The  folio  gave  all  to  Richard,  except  the  last  line  and  half. 

Stbbvbns. 

I  have  also  followed  the  original  regulation,  because  it  seems 
absurd  that  Richard  should  first  say  to  his  brother,  or  to  one  of 
the  soldiers,  '*  See  who  it  is ;  "—-and  then,  himself  declare  that 
it  is  Clifford ;  and  therefore  I  suppose  the  variation  in  the  folio 
arose,  not  from  Shakspeare,  but  from  some  negligence  or  inac*^ 
curacy  of  a  compositor  or  transcriber.    Malonb. 

I  -—like  life  and  death's  departing.]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
reads,  *'  like  life  in  death  departing ;  '*  which  Dr.  Warburton  has 
received.    Johnson. 

The  ouartos  read,  like  life  and  death's  departure,    SrsBvairs. 

'« —like  life  and  death's  departing,^   Departing,  for  separation. 

Malonb. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  correction.  **  Till  death  us  depart  ** 
was  the  expression  in  the  old  Marriage  Service.    Farmbr. 

4  In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth,]     It  is  manifest 
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*  But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 

^.  From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring/ 
'  I  mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the 
heady 
Your  Other's  head,  which  Cliflford  placed  there : 
^  Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room ; 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edit.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  our 
house, 

*  That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours  ^ : 

^  Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  sound, 

*  And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

[Attendants  bring  the  Body  forward. 
War.  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft : — 
Speak,   Clifford,   dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to 

thee  ? — 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life. 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 

Rich.  O,  'would  he  did !   and  so,  perhaps,  he 
doth; 

*  'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 

r 

from  this  and  many  other  passages,  that  the  author  of  the  old 
play,  where  the  corresponding  line  stands  thus : 

"  Who  killed  our  tender  brother  Rutland—" 
imagined  that  Rutland  was  younger  than  George  and  Richard ; 
whereas  he  was  in  fact  older  than  them  both,  being  the  Duke  of 
York's  second  son ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  lK>re  a  title  by 
courtesy ;  and  a  particular  stipulation  was  made  in  the  compact 
entered  into  between  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  York,  that  Rutland,, 
as  well  as  his  elder  brother  Edward  Earl  of  March,  should  swear 
to  the  due  observance  of  the  agreement.    Shakspeare  has,  we 
see,  fallen  into  the  same  enor ;  as  have  Habington  in  his  nervous 
and  elegant  History  of  Edward  IV.  and  several  other  historians 
and  poets.    Malokb. 
5  —  screech-owL  to  our  house, 
That   NOTHING  SUNG  BUT   DEATH,    &c.]     So,    in    King 
Richard  III.: 

'*  Out  on  youj  ovis  J  nothing  InU  songs  of  deaihf  '* 

Stbbvbns. 
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'  Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
'  Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 
Geo.  If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager 

words  ^ 
Rich.  Clifford,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 
Edit.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 
War.  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  tihy  faults. 
Gbo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 
'  Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to 

York. 
Edit.  Thou  pitied*st  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee. 
Geo.  Where's  captain  Maigaret,  to  fence  you 

now  ? 
JVar.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford  1  swear  as  thou 

wast  wont. 
'  Rich.  What,  not  an  oath  ?  nay,  then  the  world 
goes  hard, 
'  When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath  :— 
I  know  by  that,  he's  dead ;  And,  by  my  soul, 
'  If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours*  life. 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him, 
^  This  hand  should  chop  it  off;  and  with  the  issuing 

blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

War.  Ay,  but  he's  dead :  Off  with  the  traitor's 
head. 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands.-— 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march. 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
'  From  whence  shall   Warwick   cut   the    sea  to 

France, 
And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen : 

^  — -  KAOXR  words.]     Sour  words;  words  of  asperity* 

Johnson* 
So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air/*    Stebvsns. 
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So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together ; 
'  And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 

dr^id 
The  scatter'd  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again ; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt. 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 
First,  will  X  see  the  coronatidn ; 
'  And  then  to  Britanny  111  cross  the  seas 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord* 
Ebw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it 

be^: 
^  For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat ; 

*  And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing, 

*  Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 
^  Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster ; — 

*  And  George,  of  Clarence  ;*— Warwick,  as  ourself, 
'  Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

RtcH.  Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence ;  George  df 
Gloster ; 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous  ^. 

7  And  then  to  Britanny  111  ciosb  the  sea,]  Thus  the  fi>lio.  The 
quartos  thus : 

**  And  afterward  1*11  cross  the  seas  to  France." 

Stbbvbhs. 
'  — too  omiaous.]    Alluding;  'perhaps,  to  the  deaths  of  Tho- 
mas of  Woodstock,  and  Humphrey,  Dukes  of  Gloster. 

Stbevebts. 
The  author  of  the  original  play,  in  which  this  line  is  found, 
probably  had  here  a  passage  in  Hall's  Chnmide  in  bis  tiux^ghts  x 
**  It  seemeth  to  many  men  that  the  name  and  title  of  CAoueester 
hath  bene  unfortunate  and  unluckie  to  diverse,  whiche  for  tbek 
honor  have  bene  erected  by  creation  of  princes  to  that  stile  and 
cKgniftie ;  as  Hugh  Spencer,  Thomas  of  Woodstocke,  son  to  k^ge 
Edwarde  the  thirde,  and  this  duke  Humphrey,  [who  was  killed 
at  Bury;]  whiche  three  persons  by  miseraoie  death  ftiished  their 
dales ;  and  after  them  king  Richard  the  iii.  also  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, in  civil  warre  was  slaine  and  confounded ;  so  that  this 
name  of  Gloucester  is  taken  fat  an  unhappie  and  unfortunate 
stile,  as  the  proverbe  speaketh  of  Sejanes  horee,  whose  lyder  was 
ever  unhorsed,  and  whose  possessor  was  ever  brought  toaiserie.** 

Malomb. 
6 
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Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation ; 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gloster :  Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.  [Ejreunt. 


ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

i 

A  Chace  in  the  North  of  England. 

Enter  Two  Keepers^,  with   Cross-bows  in  their 

Hands. 

*  1  Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  *  well 
shroud  ourselves ; 

9  «-  two  Keepers^']  In  the  folio,  instead  of  two  keeperg,  we 
have»  through  negligence,  the  names  of  the  penons  who  repi«- 
sented  these  characters  ;  SinUo  and  Humphtw/.  Humphrey  was 
Humphrey  Jeaffes,  as  appeara  from  Mr.  Henslowe's  MS.  For 
Sinklo,  see  vol.  v.  p.  867,  n.  7.    Malonk. 

Dr.  Grey  observes  from  Hall  and  Holinshed,  that  the  name  of 
the  person  who  took  King  Henry,  was  CanUowe.  See  Mr.  Tjf^ 
whitt*s  note  <m  the  first  scene  in  The  T^ing  of  a  Shrew. 

I  learn  also  from  one  of  the  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  349,  that 
CKles  SencUowe  was  among  the  persons  then  in  Soodand  with 
the  Queen.    Stbbvbns. 

One  Giles  Santlowe,  Esquire,  is  among  those  attainted  by  King 
Edward's  fimt  parliament,  and  may  possibly  be  here  meant,  hi 
no  person  of  that  name  seems  to  have  been  any  way  concerned 
la  ike  capture  of  the  late  king ;  who,  according  to  W.  Wyrcester, 
was  actually  taken  in  Lancashire^  by  two  knights  named  John 
Talbois  and  Richard  Tnn8la[a,--^iily,  14M.  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden  observes,  it  was  recorded  ^'  that  a  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Talbots  a{^Mrehended  him  as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  Wadding- 
towiHhall ;  and  like  a  common  male&ctor^  with  his  legs  under 
the  horse's  bellv,  ruarded  him  toward  London.*'  It  is  a  more 
certain  lactj  which  I  have  .from  records  in  the  Duchy  OSce,  that 
King  Edward  granted  to  Sir  James  Harrington  a  rent-charge  of 
one  hundred  pounds  out  of  his  lordship  of  Rowland  in  Lancashire, 
in  recowpence  of  his  g*>Bat  and  laboriotts  diUgence  about  the  cap- 
ture and  detention  of  the  king*s  great  traitor,  rebel  and  enemy, 
lately  called  Henry  the  Sixth,  made  by  the  said  James ;  and  like- 
wise annuities  to  Richard  Talbot^   Thomas   Talbot,    Esquires, 
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^  For  through  this  laund^  anon  the  deer  ivill  come ; 
'  And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
'  Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

*  2  Keep.  1*11  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may 

shoot. 

*  1  Keep.  That  cannot  be ;  the  noise  of  thy 

cross-bow  ^ 

*  Wm  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

*  Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best : 

*  And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 

*  ril  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day, . 

*  In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 

*  2  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man,  let's  stay  till  he  be 

past\ 

Talbot,  and  Livesey,  for  their  services  in  the  same  captare. 
See  also,  Hymer's  Fcedera,  xi.  548.  Henry  had  for  some  time 
been  harboured  by  James  Maychell  of  Crakenthorpe,  Westmore- 
land, ib.  575.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  present  scene 
is  to  be  placed  near  the  Scottish  border.  The  King  himself  says : 
''  From  Scotland  am  I  stoPn,  even  of  pare  love ;  '* 
And  Hall  (and  Holinshed  after  him)  tells  us  *'  He  was  no 
aooner  entered  [into  England]  but  he  was  knowen  and  taken  of 
one  Cantlow,  and  brought  tomrd  the  king."    Ritsoit. 

X  -^  brake — "]  A  arake  anciently  signified  a  thicket.  So,  in 
A  Midsummer-Nighfs  Dream :  "  This  green  plot  shall  be  our 
stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tiring  house."  Again  :  **  Enter 
into  that  brake^  and  so  every  one  according  to  his  cue.**  See  the 
latter  part  of  a  note  on  Measure  for  Measure,  voL  v.  d.  248,  n.  2. 

OTSBVBMS. 

*  —  this  LAUKD — ]    Laund  means  the  same  as  hnmf  v^fHaim 

extended  between  woods. 

So,  in  the  old  play  of  Orlando  Furioso,  1594  : 

*'  And  that  they  trace  the  shady  kmnuU^"  &c 
Again: 

**  Tread  she  these  lawnds,  kind  Flora  boasts  her  pride." 

Stbbtbiis. 
9  — '  the  noise  of  thy  cross-bow—]    The  poet  appears  not  to 
have  forgot  the  secrets  of  his  former  profession* 
So^  in  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  1608 : 
*'  *—  Did  I  not  hear  a  bow  go  off«  and  the  buck  bray  ?  " 

Stbbvbns. 
4  —  let's  stay  till  he  be  past.]     So  the  folio.    The  quartos  read : 
**  —  let's  listen  him  a  while."    Stbbvbns. 
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Enter  King  Henry^  disguised,  with  a  Prayer-book. 

K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stoFn,  even  of  pure 
love, 

*  To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight  *. 

*  No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  or  thine ; 

*  Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  scepter  wrung  from  thee, 

*  Thy  balm  washed  off  ^  wherewith    thou    wast 

anointed : 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caesar  now, 
'  No  humbTe  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right, 

*  No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee ; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 

*  1  Keep.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whose  skin's  a  keeper's 
flee: 
'  This  is  the  qtwndam  king  ^ ;  let's  seize  upon  him. 

^  To'ereet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight.]     So  the 
folio.     "Hie  quartos  perhaps  better^  thus : 

*'  And  thus  disguis'd  to  ^eet  mv  native  land.'*  Stbbvbns. 
^  Thy  balm  washed  off,]    This  is  an  image  very  frequent  in  the 
works  of  Shakspeare.     2^  again»  in  this  scene : 

"  I  was  anointed  king.'* 
It  is  common  in  these  plays  to  find  the  same  images,  whether 
jocular  or  serious,  freouently  recurring.    Johkson. 
So^  in  King  Richard  II. : 

**  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
"  Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king." 
It  is  observable  that  this  line  is  one  of  those  additions  to  the 
original  play,  which  are  found  in  the  folio,  and  not  in  the  quarto. 

Malonb. 
7  This  is  the  auoMOAM  kino;  &c.]    Thus  the  folio.    The 
quartos  thus : 

**  Ay,  many,  sir,  here's  a  deer ;  his  skin  is  a 

'*  Keeper's  fee.    Sirrah  stand  close ;  for  as  I  think, 

''  This  is  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depos'd." 

Stbbvbns. 
Qjuondam  had  not  in  Shakspeare's  time  uniformly  acquired  a 
ludicrous  sense.  ''  Make  them  guondams  (says  Latimer  in  one  of 
his  Sermons),  out  with  them,  cast  them  out  of  their  office."  And 
in  another  place :  ''  He  will  have  every  man  a  quondam^  as  he  is. 
As  for  my  guondamship  I  thank  God  that  he  gaue  me  the  grace  to 
VOL.  XVIII.  2  G 
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*  K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adversi"- 

ties®; 

*  For  wise  men  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

*  2  Keep.  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  upon 

him. 

*  1  Keep.  Forbear  a  while ;  well  bear  a  little 

more. 
K.  Hen.  My  queen,  and  son,  are  gone  to  France 
for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 

*  Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king*s  sister 

*  To  wife  for  Edward :  If  this  news  be  true, 

*  Poor  queen,  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 

*  For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator, 

*  And  Lewis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving  words. 

*  By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him ; 

*  For  she's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much : 

*  Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast ; 

*  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 

*  The  tiger  will  be  mild,  while  she  doth  mourn  ' ; 

*  And  Nero  will  ^  be  tainted  with  remorse, 

*  To  hear,  and  see,  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 

come  by  it,  by  so  honest  a  meanes  as  I  did ;  I  thanke  turn  for 
myne  owne  quondamship^  and  as  for  them  I  will  not  haoe  them 
made  quondams^  if  they  discharge  their  office.  I  would  haue  them 
doe  their  duety.  I  would  haue  no  more  quondams,  as  God  help 
me."  Fol.  53. 
Again,  in  Warner's  Albion's  England,  b.  v*  ch.  28,  1602 : 
*'  Not  knights  alone,  but  prelates  too,  and  queens  whereof 

were  twain, 
'*  The  quondam  et  in  esse  queenes — .**    Holt  White. 
'  —  tliese  sour  adversities ;]     The  old  copy  reads — the  sowre 
adversaries.    Stebvbns. 

Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malone. 

9  The  tiger  will  be  mild,  while  she  doth  mourn ;]    So^  in 
Othello : 

**  —  She  will  sing  the  sarageness  out  of  a  bear.*" 

Stbbvbns. 
'  And  Nero  will — ]    Perhaps  we  might  better  read-— ><  Neio 
will—.    Stbevehs. 
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*  Ay,  but  she's  come  to  beg  ;  Warwick,  to  give : 
She,  on  his  left  side,  craving  sdd  for  Henry ; 
He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  %^e  for  Edward. 

She  weeps,  and  says — her  Henry  is  deposed ; 
He  smiles,  and  says — his  Edward  is  instalFd ; 

*  That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no 

more: 

*  Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 

*  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength  ^ ; 

*  And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  king  from  her, 

*  With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 

*  To  strengthen  and  support  king  Edward's  place. 

*  O  Margaret  ^  thus  'twill  be ;  and  thou,  poor  soul; 

*  Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn. 

2  Keep.  Sagr,  what  art  thou,  that  talk*st  of  kings 

and  queens?.  « 

'  K.  Heh.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was 
bom'  to  * : 
'  A  man  at  leasts  for  less  I  should  not  be  ^ ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 
*  2  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a 
king. 

•  •  *      * 

*  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength ;]  In  the  former  Act 
was  the  same  line : 

'*  Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force/*  Johnson. 
This  repetition,  like  many  others  in  these  two  i)lajs,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  Shakspeare's  first  copying  his  original  as  it  lay 
before  him,  and  idterwards  in  subsequent  passages  (added  to  the 
old  matter)  introducing  expressions  which  had  struck  him  in  pre- 
ceding scenes.    In  the  old  play  the  line  occurs  but  once. 

Malonb. 

3  O  Margaret,  &c.]  The  piel^  of  Henry  scarce  interests  us 
more  for  his  misfortunes,  than  this  his  constant  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  deceitful  Queen.    Stbkvkns. 

4  ^  less  than  I  was  bom  to :]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos 
thus : 

«<  .^.^  for  less  I  should  not  be."    Stbbvens. 
i  .*  for  less  I  should  not  be ;]    Such  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio.    Tlie  quartos  thus  : 

«<  — — .  and  more  I  cannot  be.**    Stbbvbns. 

2  o2 
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*  K;  Hbn.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind^;  and  that  s 

enough  ^ 
2  Keep.  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy 

crown? 
K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my 

head ; 

*  Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 
1^  Nor  to  be  seen :  *  my  crown  is  call'd,  content ; 
'  A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

'  2  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  with 
content. 
Your  crown  content,  and  you,  must  be  contented 
'  To  go  along  with  us ;  for,  as  we  thinks 
'  You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  deposed ; 
'  And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance  % 
^  Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

^  K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break 

an  oath  ? 
^  2  Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oath,  nor  will  not 
now. 

*  K.  Hen.  Where  did  you  dwell,  when  I  was 

king  of  England  ? 

*  2  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now 

remain. 

*  K.  Hen.  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months 

old; 

*  My  father  and  my  grandfather,  were  kings ; 

^  -—  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a  kino. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind  ;]    There  seems  to  be  aa 
allosion  here,  to  a  line  in  an  old  song  by  Sir  Edward  Dyer: 
<*  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.*'     Malonb. 
See  Dr.  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  Sd  edit, 
vol.  i.  p.  293.    Stbevens. 
'  —  and  that's  enough.]     So  the  folio.    The  quartos  thus : 

'* «—  though  not  in  show."    Stbbvbns. 
'  And  we  his  subjects,  &c.]    So  the  folio.    The  quartos  thus : 
"  And  therefore  we  charge  you  in  God's  name,  and  the 
king's. 
To  go  along  with  us  unto  the  officers.*'    Stbevbns. 
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*  And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me : 

*  And,  tell  me  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 

*  1  Keep.  No  ; 

For  we  were  subjects,  but  while  you  were  kmg. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe  a 

man? 

*  Ah,  simple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 

*  Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 

*  And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again  ^ 

*  Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 

*  And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 

f  Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 

*  Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

*  But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for,  of  that  sin 

*  My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 

*  Go  where  you  wUl,  the  king  shall  be  commanded ; 

*  And  be  you  kings ;  command,  and  I'll  obey. 

*  1  Keep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the   king, 

Ising  Edward. 

*  K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 

*  If  he  were  seated  as  king  Edward  is. 

1  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and  in 
the  king^s  \ 
To  go  with  us  unto  tibe  officers. 

*  K.  Hen.  In  God's  name,  lead*;   your  king's 

name  be  obeyed : 

9  Lookf  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face. 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again,  &c.]  So,  in  The  Winter's 

Tale : 

*'  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows."    Malonb. 
'  —  and  IN  the  king's,]    The  preposition— -tn,  which  is  want- 
ing h  the  old  o(^y,  I  have  supplied  tor  the  sake  of  metre. 

Stbbvbns. 
>  In  God*s  name^  lead ;  Sec.]     So  the  folio.     Instead  of  this 
speech,  the  quartos  have  the  following : 

*'  God*s  name  be  fulfiird,  your  king's  name  be 
**  Obey'd  i  and  be  you  kings ;  command,  and  I'll  obey.'* 

Stbbvbns. 
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*  And  what  God  will,  then  let  your  king  perform ; 

*  And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto  •  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward^  Glostsr,  Clarence^  and 

Lady  Grey. 

'  K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Albans' 
field 

*  This  lady^s  husband,  sir  John  Grey  ^  was  slain. 
His  lands  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror : 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands  ; 

•  Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny, 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 

'  The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life  ^. 


3  —  sir  John  Grey,]  Vid.  Hall,  Third  Year  of  Edward  IV. 
folio  B.    It  WB8  hitherto  fiUsely  printed  Richard.    Pops. 

4  His  lands  then  8Biz*d  on  bt  thb  coMauBROR  ; 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands ; 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  trb  housb  of  York 

The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life.]  This  is  in  eyeiy 
particular  a  falsification  of  history.  Sir  John  Grey  fell  in  the 
second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  which  was  fought  on  Shrove-Tuesday, 
Feb.  17,.  1460-1,  fighting  on  the  side  of  King  Henry  ;  and  so  far 
is  it  from  being  true  that  his  lands  were  seized  by  the  conqoeror^ 
(Oneen  Margaret,)  that  they  were  in  iiftct  seized  by  the  very  per- 
son who  now  speaks,  after  his  great  victory  at  Towton,  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1461 .    The  present  scene  is  laid  in  1464. 

Shakspeare  in  new  moulding  this  play  followed  implicitly  his 
author,  (for  these  fLve  lines,  with  only  a  slight  variation  in  the 
third,  and  fifth,  are  found  in  the  old  play,)  without  giving  him* 
self  the  trouble  to  examine  the  history ;  but  a  few  years  after* 
wards,  when  he  had  occasion  to  write  his  Richard  III.  and  was 
not  warped  by  a  preceding  misrepresentation  of  another  writer,  he 
stated  from  the  chronicles  this  matter  truly  as  it  was ;  and  thb  is 
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Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well,  to  grant  her 
suit; 

*  It  were  dishonour,  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Enir.  It  were  no  less ;  but  yet  111  make  a 

pause. 
^Glo.  Yea!  is  it  so*.?* 
I  see,  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant. 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 

Clar*  He  Imows  ttie  game :  How  true  he  keeps 

the  wind.''  [Aside. 

Glo.  Silence!  i^iside. 

*  K.  Edit.  Widow,  we  will  consider  ®  of  your  suit ; 
'  And  come  some  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 

*  Z.  Grey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 

delay : 

*  May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now ; 
'  And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 

*  Glo.  [Aside.']  Ay,  widow  ?  then  111  warrant  you 

all  your  lands, 
^  An  if  what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure  you. 
'  Fight  closer,  or,  good  foith,  you'll  catch  a  blow. 

*  Clar.  I  fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  fall. 

[Aside. 

one  of  the  numerous  circumstanceB  that  prove  incontestably,  in 
my  apprehension,  that  he  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  and 
the  preceding  play. 

In  King' Richard  IIL  Act  I.  Sc.  III.  Richard  addressing  himself 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  (the  lady  Grey  of  the  present  Scene,)  says : 
"  In  all  which  time  you,  and  your  husband  Grey^ 
♦*  Were  factious  J?)f  the  house  of  Lancaster  ; 
"  (And  Rivers  so  were  you  :)— was  not  your  husband 
*"  In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Albans  slain  ?  ** 
He  calls  it  Margaret's  battle^  because  she  was  there  ^ctorious. 

Malonb. 
i  Oh.  Yea !  is  it  so  ?  &c.]    So  the  folio.    The  quartos  read 
with  the  following  variations : 

**  Glo,  I,  IS  the  wind  in  that  door  ? 
**  Clarence.  I  see  the  lady,**  &c.    Stbkvbns. 
*  Widow,  we  will  consider — ]  This  is  a  very  lively  and  spritely 
dialogue ;  the  reciprocation  is  quicker  than  is  common  in  Shak- 
speare.    Johnson. 
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*  Glo*  God  forbid  that !  for  hell  take  vantages. 

\As%dt. 
^  K.  Edit.  How  many  children  hast  thou,  widow  ? 

tell  me. 
Clar.  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her. 

[Aside. 

Glo.  Nay,  whip  me  then ;  hell  rather  ^ve  her 

.  two.  [Aside.. 

L.  Grey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. . 

Glo.  You  shall  have  four,  if  you'll  be  rul'd  by 

him.  [Aside. 

*  JST.  Ed^.  'Twere  pity,  they  should  lose .  their 

father^s  land. 
Z.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 
K.  EDfr.  Lords,  give  us  leave ;  I'll  try  this  widow's 

wit. 
Glo.  Ay,  good  leave  have  you  ^ ;  for  you  will  have 
leave, 
*  Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 
[Gloster  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other 
side. 
.  *  K.  EDfT.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love 
your  children  ? 

*  L.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 

*  K.  EDfT.  And  would  you.  not  do  much,  to  do 

them  good  ? 

*  L.  Grey.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain 

some  harm. 

*  K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to  do 

them  good. 

*  L.  Grey.  TTierefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
K.  Ebw.  ril  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got 

*  Z.  Grey.  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  high* 

ness*  service. 


7  —  GOOD  LEAVE  have  you ;]     So,  in  King  John : 

«  Good  leave;  good  Philip.*' 
Goodleave^  are  words  implying  readiness  of  assent.    Stesvbns. 
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*  K.  Edw.  What  serWce  wQt  thou  do  me,  if  I 

g^ve  them  ? 

*  Z.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me' 

to  do. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my 

boon. 

*  L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

do  it. 

*  K.  Evw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean 

<to  ask. 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your  grace 

commands. 

*  Glo.  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much  rain  wears 

the  marble  ^.  [Aside. 

*  Clar.  As  red  as  fire !  nay,  then  her  wax  must 

melt.  [Aside. 

L.  Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not  hear 

my  task  ? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task ;  'tis  but  to  love  a  king. 
L.  Grey.  That's  soon  performed,  because  I  am  a 

subject. 
K.  Edw.  Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely 

give  thee. 
L.  Grey.  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thousand 

thanks. 
Glo.  The  match  is  made;  she  seals  it  with  a 

curt'sy. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  stay  thee,  'tis  the  firuits  of  love  I 

mean. 

*  L.  Grey.  The  firuits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving 

liege. 

*  K.  Edw.  Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another  sense. 
What  love,  think  st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? 

•  -—  much  rain  wears  the  marble.]    So,  in  Watson's  47th 
Sonnet : 

"  In  time  the  marble  toeares  with  weakest  showres.*' 

See  note  in  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  edit.  1780, 
vol.  xii.  p.  387.    STSSYBNg. 
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'  L.  Grey.   My  love  till  death  ^    my  humble 
thanks,  my  prayers ; 
^  That  love,  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 
K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean  such 
love. 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought 

you  did. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my 

mind. 

*  L.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 

perceive 

*  Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  ari^t. 

K.  Ed^.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with 
thee. 

*  L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in 

prison. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then  thoushalt  not  have  thy  hus- 
band's lands. 
L.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be  my 
dower ; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
^  K.  Enw.  Therein  thou  wrongest  thy  children 

mightily. 
'  L.  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both  them 
and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 

*  Accords  not  with  the  sadness  *  of  my  suit ; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K.  Edw.  Ay ;  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request : 
No;  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 


9  My  love  till  death,  &c.]     The  variation  is  here  worth  noting. 
In  the  old  play  we  here  find— 

'*  My  humble  service,  such  as  subjects  owe, 
**  And  the  laws  command."    Malonb. 
'  —  the  SADNESS—]    i.  e.  the  seriousness.    So,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet : 

*'  Tell  me  in  sadness  who  is  she  you  love."    Stbbvxvs. 
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L.  OnsT.  Then,  no,  my  lord.    My  suit  is  at  an 
end. 

*  Glo.  The  widow  Ukes  Kim  not,  she  knits  her 

brows.  [uiside. 

Clar.  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 

[Aside. 

•  K.  Edw.  [Aside^  Her  looks  do  ai^e  her  re- 

plete with  modesty  *^ ; 

*  Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ; 

*  All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty : 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king ; 

And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen.-^-* 
Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 
L.  Grey.  ^Is  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious 
lord: 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal. 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

K.  Ed/t.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to 
thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends ; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Grey.   And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield 
unto: 
^  I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen ; 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine  *. 


*  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty;]    So  the 
folio.    The  quartos  read  : 

'*  Her  looks  are  all  replete  with  majesty**    Stbbvbns. 

3  And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine.]  So,  in  Warner's 
Albion's  England,  1602,  b.  vii.  chap,  xxxiv. : 

**  His  plea  was  love,  my  suit  was  land :  I  plie  him,  he  plies  me ; 

**  Too  bace  to  be  his  queen,  too  good  his  concubine  to  be." 

Shakspeare,  however,  adopted  the  words  from  Stowe's  Chro- 
nicle.    dTBSVENS. 

These  words,  which  are  found  in  the  old  play,  (except  that  we 
have  there  had,  instead  of  mean,)  were  taken  by  the  author  of 
that  piece  from  HalVs  Chronicle:  "— whiche  demaund  she  so 
wysely  and  with  so  covert  speeche  aunswered  and  repugned,  affiyrm- 
yng  that  as  she  was  for  his  honour  far  unable  to  be  his  spouse 
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K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow;  I  did  mean,  my 

queen. 
L.  Grey.  Twill  grieve   your  grace,    my    sons 

should  call  you — ^father. 
K.  Ebw.  No  more,  than  when  thy  daughters 
call  thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow  ^  and  thou  hast  some  children ; 
And,  by  God's  moliier,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor. 
Have  other  some :  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 
^  Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 
Glo.  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift. 

\Ande. 

Clar.  When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  'twas  for 

shift.  \Ande. 

K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  miise  what  chat  we  two 

have  had. 
*  Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,;  for  she  looks  very 

sad*.  • 

K.  Edw.  You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  many 

her. 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  .? 
K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Glo.  ;That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at  the  least.' 
Clar.  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts  \ 


and  bedfellowe,  so  for  her  awne  poor  honestie  she  was  to  good 
to  be  either  his  concubine,  or  sovereigne  lady ;  that  where  he 
was  a  littel  before  heated  with  the  dart  of  Cupido,  he  was  nowe;,*' 
&c.    Malonb.  ' 

4  Thou  art  a  widow,  &c.]  This  is  part  of  the  King's  reply  to 
his  mother  in  Stowe*s  Chronicle :  *'  That  she  is  a  widow,  and 
hath  already  children ;  by  God*s  blessed  lady  I  am  a  batchelor, 
and  have  some  too,  and  so  each  of  us  hath  a  proofe  that  neither 
of  us  is  like  to  be  barrain,"  &c.     Stbbvsns. 

It  is  found  also  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  but  is  copied  almost  veibatim 
from  Sir  Thomas  More*s  History  of  King  Richard  HI.    Malome. 

s  •»  she  looks  sad.]  Old  copy — vety  sad.  For  the  sake  of 
metre  I  have  omitted  this  useless  adverb.    Stbbvbns. 

^  Thafs  a  day  longer,  &c.]    A  nine  days  wonder  was  prover- 
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I 

*  Glo.  By  so  much  is  the  woiider  in  extremes; 
K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers :  I  can  tell  you 
both. 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken, 
^  And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

K.  Edw.    See,    that   he  be  conveyed  unto  the 
Tower  :— 
'  And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 

*  To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 

*  Widow, go  you  along; — Lords,  use  her  honourable. 

[Exeunt  King  Edward^  Lady  GuBr,  Cla- 
HENCE,  and  Lord. 
Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
'Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
'  That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring, 
'  To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 
^  And  yet,  between  my  souFs  desire,  and  me, 

*  (The  lustfid  Edward's  title  buried,) 

^  Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 
'  And  all  the  unlook'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies, 
'  To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself : 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose  ! 

*  Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty ; 

*  Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,   . 

*  And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread, 

*  ^N^^hing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 

*  And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 

*  Saying — hell  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 
^  So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off ; 

*  And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it; 

foial.  Thus,  in  a  Sermon  at  Paul's  Crosse,  Nov.  25,  1621,  by 
Henry  King,  p.  53 :  "  For  mendacia  diu  non  fallunt,  and  having 
arrived  at  nine  days^  the  age  of  a  xwnder^  died  in  laughter.** 

Rbbd. 
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*  And  so  I  say — 111  cut  the  causes  ofl^ 

*  Flattering  me  with  impossibilities. — 

*  My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much, 

*  Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

*  Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard : 

*  What  oUier  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ? 
^  111  make  my  heaven  ^  in  a  lady's  lap, 

*  And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments, 

.  And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 
'  O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely, 
'  Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns ! 
Why,  love  foreswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb  ® : 
'  And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 
'  She  did  corrupt  firail  nature  with  some  bribe 
'  To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  withered  shrub  ' ; 
'  To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where ^ts  deformity  to  mock  my  body; 

*  To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 

*  To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 

*  Lake  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-wfadp  ^, 

*  That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  beloved  ? 

'  O,  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought  1 

*  Tlien,  siQce  thb  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me, 

7  rU  make  my  heaven,  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  qoartot 
alter  and  transpose  the  two  lines,  as  follows : 

**  I  will^o  dad  my  bod^  with  gay  omamentB, 

**  And  lull  my$df  wkhtn  a  lady*8  lap,'*    Stbbvsns. 

*  — >  love  forswore  me  in  mj  mother's  womb :]  This  line  is 
found  also  in  a  play  entitled  Wily  Beguiled.  The  earliest  edition 
that  I  have  seen  of  that  piece,  was  printed  in  1606  ;  but  it  had 
been  exhibited  on  the  sts^  soon  after  the  year  1590.    Malonb. 

9  —  like  a  witker'd  shrub  :]  So  the  foUo.  The  qnartos^-like 
a  wither'd  shrimv,    Stbevbns. 

'  —  unlick'd  oear-whelp,]  It  was  an  opinion  which,  in  spite 
of  its  absurdity,  prevailed  long,  that  the  bear  brings  forth  only 
shapeless  lumps  of  animated  flesh,  which  she  licks  into  the  form 
of  bears.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  whelps  of  the  bear  are 
produced  in  the  same  state  with  those  of  other  creatures. 

Johnson. 
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*  But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  such 

*  As  are  of  better  person  than  myself  ^ 

*  ni  make  my  heaven — to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 

*  And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  helC 

*  Until  my  mis-shap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head, 

*  Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown  *• 

*  And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 

*  For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home : 

*  And  I, — ^like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  word, 

*  That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns ; 

*  Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way ; 

*  Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 

*  But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out, — 

*  Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown : 

*  And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself, 

*  Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile ; 

*  —  to  o'erbear  such 
As  are  of  better  person  than  myself,]  Richard  speaks  here 
the  language  of  natare.  Whoever  is  stigmatized  with  deformity 
has  a  constant  source  of  envy  in  his  mind,  and  would  counter- 
balance by  some  other  superiority  those  advantages  which  he  feels 
himself  to  want.  Bacon  remarks  that  the  deformed  are  com- 
monly daring ;  and  it  is  almost  proverbially  observed  that  they 
are  ill-natured.  The  truth  is,  that  the  deformed,  like  all  other 
men,  are  displeased  with  inferiority,  and  endeavour  to  gmn  ground 
by  good  pr  bad  means,  as  thc^.  are  virtuous  or  corrupt. 

Johnson* 
12        3  4        5       6       7      8 

^  Until  my  mis-shap'd  trunk  that  bean  this  head. 
Be  round  impaleo,  &c.]    A  transposition  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary: 

12857S  4         6 

*'  Until  my  head,  that  this  mis-shap*d  trunk  bears." 
Otherwise  the  '  trunk  that  bears  the  head '  is  to  be  encircled 
with  the  crown,  and  not  the  head  itself.    Stbbvbns. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  as  Mr.  Steevens  recommends.    I  believe 
our  author  is  answerable  for  this  inaccuracy.     Malonb. 

"  —  impaled — "  i.e.  encircled.    So,  m  Heywood's  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  16S0: 

"  Tear  off  the  crown  that  yet  empales  his  temples." 

Steevens. 
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*  And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart; 

*  And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

*  And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 

*  111  drown  more  sidlors  than  the  mermaid  shall ; 

*  rU  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk; 

*  ril  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 

*  Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could, 
*■  And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy : 
I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon ; 

'  Change  shapes,  with  Proteus,  for  advantages, 
^  And  set  the  murd'rous  Macbiavel  to  school  \ 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 

*  Tut!  were  it  further  off,  I'll  pluck  it  down. 

[Exit. 

4  And  set  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  to  school.]    As  this  is  an 
anachronism,  and  the  old  quarto  reads : 

"  And  set  the  aspiring  Catiline  to  school—** 
I  don't  know  why  it  should  not  be  preferred.    Warbttrtok. 

This  is  not  the  first  proof  I  have  met  with,  that  Shakspeare,  in 
his  attempts  to  familianae  ideas,  has  diminished  their  propnety. 

Stbevbr^s. 
Catiline  first  occurred  to  the  author  of  the  old  play,  who  was 
probably  a  scholar :  and  Machiavel,  who  is  mentioned  in  various 
books  of  our  author's  age>  as  the  great  exemplar  of  profound 
politicians,  naturally  was  substituted  by  Shakspeare  in  his  room. 
See  this  play.  Part  I.  Act  V.  Sc.  IV. : 

*'  Alen9on !  that  notorious  Maehiwod  I " 
In  King  Edward  II.  Marlowe,  who  was  probably  the  author  of 
The  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  in  Vke  manner 
introduces  Catiline : 

'*  Spencer,  the  father  of  that  wanton  Spencer, 

*<  That  like  the  lawless  Catiline  of  Rotae, 

'*  Revell'd  in  England's  wealth  and  treasury."    Malonb. 
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SCENE  III. 

France.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Mourish.  Enter  LsfFrs  the  French  King,  and 
Lady  Bona^  attended;  the  King  takes  his  State. 
Then  enter  Queen  Margaret^  Prince  Enff^ARD 
her  San,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

*  K.  Left.  Fsdr  queen  of  England^,  worthy  Mar- 

garet, [Rising. 

*  Sit  down  with  us ;  it  ill  befits  thy  state, 

*  And  birth,  that  thou  should'st  stand,  while  Lewis 

doth  sit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  king  of  France  ^ ;   now 

Margaret 

*  Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  a  while  to  serve, 

*  Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  confess, 

*  Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days : 

*  But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 

*  And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground  ; 

*  Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 

*  And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 


5  Fair  queen  of  England,  &c.]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos 
give  the  following : 

«'  Welcome,  queen  Margaret,  to  the  court  of  France. 
**  It  fits  not  Lewis  to  sit  while  thou  dost  stand. 
'*  Sit  by  my  side ;  and  here  I  vow  to  thee, 
**  Thou  shalt  have  aid  to  re-possess  thy  right, 
"  And  beat  proud  Edward  from  his  usurped  seat, 
"  And  place  king  Henry  in  his  former  rule.*'    Stbbvbns. 
^  No,  migh^  king  of  France,  &c.]'    Instead  of  this  speech  the 
quartos  only  supply  the  following : 

**  Queen,  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty, 
"  And  pray  the  God  of  heaven  to  bless  thy  state, 
'*  Great  king  of  France,  that  thus  regaid'st  our  wrongs.* 


Stebvbns. 
VOL.  XVIII.  2   H 
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*  K.  LsfT.  Why,  say,  fair  queen,  whence  springs 

this  deep  despair  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eyes 

with  tears, 

*  And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd  in 

cares. 

*  K.  Lew.  Whatever  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thy- 

self, 

*  And  sit  thee  by  our  side :  yield  not  thy  neck 

[Seats  her  by  him. 

*  To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind  . 

*  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mbchance. 

*  Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief ; 
^  It  shall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Those  gracious  words  revive  my 

drooping  thoughts, 

*  And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 

*  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Le^ns, — 

*  That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 

*  Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banbh'd  man, 

*  And  forced  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn ; 

*  While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 

*  Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat 

*  O^  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 

*  This  is  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Margaret, — 

*  With  this  my  son,  prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir, — 

*  Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid; 
'  And,  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done : 

*  Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help ; 

*  Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  mbled, 

*  Our  treasure  seiz'd,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 

*  And,  as  thou  see'st,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight. 

'   *  K.  Lew.  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm 
the  storm, 

*  While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 

'  *  Q;  Mar.  The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger  grows 
our  foe. 
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*  K.  LEm.  The  mare  I  stay^  the  more  1^11  suc- 

cour thee. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true 

sorrow: 
*  And  see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  Warwick  \  attended. 

*  K.  Lew.  Wliat's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  pur 

presence  ? 

y  Enter  WanxAch^  This  nobleman's  embassy  and  commission, 
the  insult  he  receives  by  the  King's  hasty  marriage;  and  his  con« 
sequent  resolution  to  arenge  it,  with  the  capture,  imprisonment, 
and  escape  of  the  King,  Shakspeare,  it  is  true»  found  in  Hall 
and  Hohn^hed ;  but  later,  as  well  as  earlier  writers,  of  better 
authority,  incline  us  to  discredit  the  whole ;  and  to  refer  the 
rupture  between  the  King  and  hift  political  creator,  to  causes 
which  have  not  reached  posterity,  or  to  that  jealousy  and  ingra- 
titude so  natural,  perhaps,  to  those  who  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions too  great  to  be  discharged.  **  Beneficia  (says  TacitusJ  ed 
usque  lieta  sunt,  dum  videntur  exsolvi  posse :  ubi  mtiltum  ante- 
venftre,  pro  gratis  odium  reddttur." 

There  needs  no  other  proof  how  little  our  common  histories 
are  to  be  depended  upon  than  this  fabulous  story  of  Warwick 
and  the  Lady  Bona.  The  King  was  privately  married  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  WidvtUe,  in  1463,  and  in  February,  1465,  Warwick 
actually  stood  sponsor  to  the  Princess.  Elizabeth  their  first  child. 
What  secreUy  displeased  him  was :  1 .  the  King's  marrying  one 
of  the  Queen's  sisters  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  2.  his  con- 
ferring the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  (which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Lord  Montjoy,)  upon  Lord  Rivers,  the  Queen's  brother ;  S.  his 
making  a  match  between  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Lord  Herbert 
and  another  of  the  Queen's  sisters  ;  and  between  that  nobleman's* 
daughter  and  the  young  Lord  Lisle;  and  creating  young  Herbert 
Knight  and  Lord  of  Dunstar ;  4.  his  making  a  match  between 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  the  Queen's  son,  and  Lady  Ann,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  the  King's  niece,  who  had  been 
talked  of  as  a  wife  for  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Warwick's 
brother.  See  Wilhelmi  Wyrcester  Annales,  which  are  unfor- 
tunately defective  from  the  beginning  of  November,  1468,  at  which 
time  no  open  rupture  had  taken  place  between  the  King  and 
Warwick,  who,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  were, 
at  leasts  f/pon  speaking  terms.''    Ritson. 

2h2 
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Q.Mjb.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward^s  greatest 

friend. 
K.  Lejf.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick !  What  brings 

thee  to  France  ? 
[Descending from  his  state.     Queen  Margaret 

rises. 

*  Q.  Mar,  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise ; 
*  For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wmd  and  tide. 

*  ff^R.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 

I  come, — in  kindness,  and  unfeigned  love, — 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person ; 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And,  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  England^s  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

*  Q.  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is 

done  ®. 
fpAR.  And,  gracious  madam,  [To  Bona.']  in  our 

king's  behalf, 
'  I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears. 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue  ^. 

^  — -  Henry's  hope  is  done.]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos  read : 
—0//  our  hope  is  done.     Steeybns. 

We  have  had  nearly  the  same  line  in  Margaret's  former  speech, 
p.  460.  The  line  having  made  an  impression  on  Shakspeare,  he 
introduced  it  in  that  speech,  which  appeauft  (except  in  this  in- 
stance) to  have  been  entirely  his  own  production ;  and  afterwards 
inadvertently  suffered  it  with  a  slight  variation  to  remain  here, 
where  alone  it  is  found  in  the  old  play.    Malome. 

9  Hath  plac*d  thy  beauty's  inAge»  and  thy  virtue.]  So  the 
folio.    The  quarto  thus : 

*'  Hath  plac'd  thy  glorious  image,  and  thy  vertues." 

Stbbvbns. 
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Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis,-*-and  lady  Bona, — hear  me 
speak, 

*  Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand  * 

*  Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest 

love, 

*  But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity ; 

*  For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home, 

*  Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ? 

*  To  prove  him  tyrant  this  reason  may  suffice, — 

*  That  Henry  liveth  still :  but  were  he  dead, 

*  Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henry's  son. 

*  Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and 

marriage 

*  Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour : 

*  For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  a  while, 

*  Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 
fFj^R.  Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp ; 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince,  than  she  is  queen. 

OxF.  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of 
Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth, 

*  Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest ' ; 
And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France : 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth  dis- 
course. 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  sixth  hath  lost 

'  —His  demand*  &c.]      Instead  of  the  remainder  of  this 
speech  the  old  play  has  the  following  lines  : 

hear  me  speak, 


cc 


Before  you  answer  Warwick,  orhU  toords, 
**  For  heUis  hath  done  tu  all  these  wrongs*'    M  alone. 
*  "  to  the  WISEST ;]  So  the  folio.  The  quart06--to  the  tvorU 

Stebvens. 
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All  that  which  Henry  the  ^h  had  gbtten  ? 
Methinks,  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at 

that. 
But  fol-  the  rest, — You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years ;  a  silly  lame 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 
*  OxF.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against 

thy  liege, 
'  Whom  thou  obeyedst  thirty  and  six  years  ^ 

*  And  nbt  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 

War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame,  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

'  OxF^    Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious 
doom 

*  My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 

Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my  father. 

Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years, 

'  When  nature    brought   him    to    the    door   of 

death  *  ? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

War.  And  I  the  house  of  York. 

K.  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and 
•      Oxford, 
'  Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside, 

*  While  I  use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 

«  —thirty  and  six  years,]    So  the  folio.    The  quartos— ^thirty 
and  eight  years.     Stbevems. 

The  number  in  the  old  play  is  right.    The  alteration^  however, 
is  of  little  consequence.    Malonb. 

4  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ?]     Thus  the 
folio.    The  quartos : 

"  When  age  did  call  him  to  the  door  of  death." 

Stbbvbns. 
This  passage  unavoidably  brings  before  the  mind  that  admirable 
image  of  old  age  in  Sackville's  Induction : 

"  His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  deaiheYdore^"  &c. 

Fa&meb. 
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*  Q.  M^iR.  Heaven  grants  that  Warwick's  words 
bewitch  him  not ! 
[Retiring  with  the  Prince  and  Oxford 
'  K.  L^fr.  Now,  Warwick^  tell  me,  even  upon 
thy  conscience, 
5  Is  Edward  your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loath, . 
'  To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen  ^. 
Wab.    Thereon   I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine 

honour. 
K.  JLufF.  But  is  he  gracious  in  thepeople^s  eye  P 
War.  The  more,  thax  Henry  was  unfortunate  ^. 
K.L^fF.  Thenf^her, — all  dissembling  set  aside, 
*  Tdl  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love  . 
'  Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War.  Such  it  seems. 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say,  and  swear, — 


5  —that  were  not  lawful  chosen.]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quarto  aa  follows : 

"  -*—  that  »  not  lawful  htWy    Stbrvbna. 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  an  impropriety  into  which 
Shakspeare  has  fallen  bv  sometimes  following  and  sometioies  de- 
serting his  original.  After  Lewis  has  asked  m  the  old  ^y  whe- 
ther Henry  was  lauM  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  has 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  next  enquires  whether  he  is 
gracious^  that  is,  a  favourite  with  the  people.  Shakspeare  has 
preserved  this  latter  question,  though  he  made  a  variation  in  the 
former ;  not  adverting  that  after  a  man  has  been  chosen  by  the 
voices  of  the  people  to  be  their  kinr,  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  ask 
whether  he  is  popular  or  no, — ^Eoward  was  in  fact  chosen  king, 
both  by  the  paniament  and  by  a  large  body  of  the  people  assem- 
bled in  St.  John's  Fields.  See  Fabian,  who  wrote  about  fifty 
yean  after  the  time,  p.  472>  and  Stowe,  p.  688,  edit.  1605. 

Malomb. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  impropriety  of  the  King's  question,  or  the 
cogency  of  the  remark  founded  on  it.  Is  it  impossible  that  a  king, 
elected  by  his  people,  should  soon  afterwards  become  unpopular  ? 

Stbbvbhs. 

<  —  that  Heniy  was  unfortunate.]  He  means,  that  Henry  was 
unsuccessful  in  war,  having  lost  his  dominions  in  France,  &c. 

Malonb. 
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That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant' ; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintained  with  beauty^s  sun; 
Sxempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain  ^ 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 
K.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  re- 
solve. 
Bona.    Your    grant,  or   your  denial,  shall  be 
mine : — 
Yet  I  confess,  [To  War.']  that  often  ere  this  day. 
When  I  have  heaifd  your  king's  deselt  recounted. 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 
♦  K.  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus, — Our  sister 
shall  be  Edward's ; 

*  And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 

*  Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must  make, 

*  Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpois*d  :— 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret ;  and  be  a  witness, 

7  That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ;]  The  old  quarto 
reads  rightly  eternal;  alluding  to  the  plants  of  Paradise. 

Warbuhtoh, 

In  the  language  of  Shakspeare^s  time,  by  an  eternal  plant  was 
meant  what  we  now  call  bl perennial  one.     Stbevbns. 

The  folio  reads — *'  an  external  plant ; "  but  as  that  word  seems 
to  afford  no  meaning,  and  as  Shakspeare  has  adopted  every  other 
\uurt  of  this  speech  as  he  found  it  in  the  old  play,  without  altera 
tion,  I  suppose  external  was  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber  or 
printer,  and  have  therefore  followed  the  reading  of  the  quarto. 

Maloms. 

*  Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain,]  Envy  is  always 
supposed  to  have  some  fascinating  or  blasting  power ;  and  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  envy  is  therefore  a  privilege  belonging  only  to 
great  excellence.  I  know  not  well  why  envy  is  mentioned  herej 
or  whose  envy  can  be  meant ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  his  love  is 
superior  to  envy,  and  can  feel  no  blast  from  the  lady's  disdain. 
Or  that,  if  Bona  refuse  to  quit  or  requite  his  pain,  his  love  may 
turn  to  diuUnn,  though  the  consciousness  of  his  own  merit  will 
exempt  him  from  the  pangs  of  envy,    Johnson. 

I  believe  envy  is  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  put  fbr  malice 
or  haired.  His  situation  places  him  above  these,  though  it  cannot 
secure  him  from  female  disdain.     Stbbvens. 
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That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 

Prince.  To  Edward^  but  not  to  the  English  king. 

*  Q.  Mjr.  Deceitful   Warwick !  it  was  thy  de- 

vice 

*  By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit ; 

*  Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  firiend. 

*  K.  Lew.  And  still  is  fnend  to  him  and  Mar- 

garet: 

*  But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, — 

*  As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success, — 
^  Then  'tis  but  reason,  that  I  be  released 

*  From  ^ving  aid,  which  late  I  promised. 

*  Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand, 

*  That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 
War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease ; 

Where  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  queen, — 
You  have  a  father  able  ^  to  maintain  you ; 
And  better  *twere  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  War- 

wick, peace  ^ ; 

*  Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings  ^  j 

*  I  will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 

*  Both  full  of  truth,  1  make  king  Liewis  behold 

*  Thy  sly  conveyance  '\  ancj  thy  lord  s  false  love  j 

9  You  have  a  father  able— ]  This  seems  ironical.  The  poverty 
of  Margaret's  father  is  a  very  frequent  topick  of  reproach. 

JOHNSOV. 

'  Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  Warwick,  pbacb  ;]  The 
word  ^Qce^  at  the  end  of  this  line,  is  wanting  in  the  first  folio« 
bat  is  supplied  by  the  second.    Stbbvbns. 

'  Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings !]  The  Queen  here 
applies  to  Warwick,  the  very  words  that  Edward,  p.  428,  addresses 
to  the  Deity.     M.  Mason. 

See  p.  428,  n.  7.  The  repetition  has  been  already  accounted 
for,  in  p.  451,  n.  %  and  p.  46i8,  n.  8.     Malonb. 

3  Thy  sly  conveyance,  J  Convei/ance^  ^j^^ggii^gf  and  thence  is 
taken  for  artifice  Bndjraud,    Johnson. 
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*  For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  sdfr-same  feaJdier. 

[A  horn  sounded  within. 
.    K.  Lbw.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  tons,  or 
thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

.    Mess.  My  Icard  ambassador,  these  letters,  are  for 

you; 
Sent  from.your  brother,  marquis  Montague. 
These  Svom  our  king  unto  your  miyesty .— « 
And,  madam,  these  for  you;  from  whom  I  know  not 
\To  MdRQARET.    They  all  read  tkmr  tetters. 
OxF.  I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  mis- 
tress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
'  Prince.  Nay,  mark,  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he  were 
nettled : 

*  I  hope  all^s  for  the  best. 

K.  LEfT.   Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?  and 
yours,  fair  queen  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  un- 

hoped joys. 
War.  Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent. 
K.  LsfT.  What !  has  your  king  married  the  lady 

Grey  ? 

*  And  now,  to  sooth  your  foi^ery  and  his*, 

'  Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 
'  Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  ? 
'  Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  I  told  your  majesty  as  much  before : 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  honesty. 

So,  in  King  Richard  II. : 

**  — ^  conveyeri  are  you  all, 

*'  That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  frll.**  Stxbyxns. 
^  —  to  800TH  your  forgery  and  his,]     To  soften  it,  to  make 
it  more  endurable :  or  perhaps,  to  sooth  us,  and  to  prercnt  our 
being  exasperated  by  your  forga7  and  his.    Malonx. 
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JfAR*  Kii^  Lewis,  I  here  protest,— -in  sight  of 
heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss,— 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's ; 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me ; 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. — 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ^  ? 
Pid  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ^  ? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right  ^ ; 
'  And  am  I  guerdoned  ^  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 

*  Shame  on  himself !  for  my  desert  is  honour. 

*  And,  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry : 


# 


i  Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ?]  Warwick's  father 
came  untimely  to  his  death,  being  taken  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
ield,  and  beheaded  at  Pomfret.  But  the  author  of  the  old  play 
imagined  he  fell  at  the  action  at  Ferry-bridge^  and  has  in  a  former 
scene,  to  which  this  line  refers,  (see  p.  4*26,  n.  3,)  described  his 
death  as  happening  at  that  place.  Shakspeare  very  properly  re- 
jected that  description  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  of 
whose  death  no  mention  is  made  in  this  play,  as  it  now  stands ; 
yet  he  has  inadvertently  retained  this  line  which  alludes  to  a  pe« 
ceding  description  that  he  had  struck  out ;  and  this  is  another 
proof  of  his  falling  into  inconsistencies,  by  sometimes  following, 
and  sometimes  deserting,  his  original.    Malonb. 

^  Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ?]  Thus  Holin- 
shed,  p.  668  :  ''  King  Edward  did  attempt  a  thing  once  in  the 
earles  house,  which  was  much  against  the  earles  honestie  (whe- 
ther he  would  have  defloured  his  daughter  or  his  niece^  the  cer- 
tainlie  was  not  for  both  their  honours  revealed,)  for  surely  such  a 
thing  was  attempted  by  king  Edward."    Stbbvbns. 

7  Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right ;  &c.]  Thus  the  folip. 
The  quartos  read : 

'*  And  thrust  king  Henry  from  his  native  home  ? 
'*  And  (most  ungrateful)  doth  he  use  me  thus  ?  *' 

Stbbvbns. 

8  ..  guerdon*d<— ]  i.  e.  rewarded.  So,  in  Part  II.  of  this  play : 

**  See  you  well  guerdoned  for  these  good  deserts." 

Stbbvems. 
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'  My  noble  queen,  let  fonner  gradges  pass. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitcnr ; 
I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

'  Q.  Mjir.  Warwick,  these  words  have  tom'd  my 
hate  to  love ; 

*  And  I  forgive  and  quite  foi^et  old  faults, 

^  And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  king  Henry's  friend. 

War.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend. 
That,  if  king  Liewis  vouchsafe  to  fiimbh  us 
W^th  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
111  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
lis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him  : 

*  And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  tell  me, 

*  He's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him ; 

*  For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour, 

*  Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

*  Bona.  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  re- 

veng'd, 

*  But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.   Renowned  prince,    how  shall  poor 

Henry  live, 

*  Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair  ? 

*  Bona.  My  quarrel,  and  this  Englishes  queen's, 

are  one. 

*  War.  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with 

yours. 

*  K.  LEfT.  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and 

Margaret's. 
Therefore,  at  last  I  firmly  am  resolved. 
You  shall  have  aid. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Let  me  ^ve  humble  thanks  for  all  at 

once. 
K.  Lew.  Then  England's  messenger,  return  in 
post; 
And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, — 
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That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride  : 

*  Thou  seest  what's  past,  go  fear  thy  king  ^  withal. 
Bona.  Tell  him.  In  hope  hell  prove  a  widower 

shortly, 
ni  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  him.  My  mourning  weeds  are  laid 
aside. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on  ^ 

War.  Tell  him  from  me.  That  he  hath  done  me 
wrong; 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  long. 
There's  thy  reward  ^ ;  be  gone.  \^Exit  Mess. 

K.Lejf.  But,  Warwick,  thou, 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle  ^ : 

*  And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 

*  And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 

*  Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt ; — 

*  What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty .? 

War.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty  : — 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
m  join  mine  eldest  daughter,  and  my  joy, 

9  —  go  PEAH  thy  king — ^]  1\\h^,^A^Jrxghi  thy  king,    Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. : 

••  The  people,/feir  me,"  &c.    Stbeysns. 

I  mm^  to  put  armour  on.]  It  was  once  no  unusual  thing  for 
queens  themselves  to  appear  in  armour  at  the  head  of  their 
K>rces.  The  suit  which  Elizabeth  wore,  when  she  rode  through 
the  lines  at  Tilbury  to  encourage  the  troops,  on  the  approach  of 
the  armada,  may  be  still  seen  in  the  Tower.    Stbbvbns. 

»  ..  thy  reward ;]  Here  we  are  to  suppose  that,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  Warwick  makes  a  present  to  the  Herald  or  Mes- 
senger, whom  the  original  copies  call — a  Pott.  See  vol.  xvii. 
p.  372,  n,  8.    Stbbvbns. 

3  — *>  and  BID  false  Edward  battle :]     This  phrase  is  common 
to  many  of  our  ancient  writers.  So,  in  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur, 
a  dramatick  performance,  1587 : 
"  —  my  flesh  abhors 
"  To  Ud  the  battle  to  my  proper  blood.**     Stbbvbns. 
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To  him  forthwith  ^  in  hcdy  wedlock  bands. 

^  Q.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree  %  and  thank  youforyour 
motion : — 


4  —  ril  join  mine  bldbst  daughter,  and  my  joy. 
To  him  forthwith-—]  Surely  this  is  a  mistaJee  of  the  copyists. 
Hall,  in  the  ninth  year  of  King  Edward  IV^  says:  ** Edward 
prince  of  Wales  wedded  Anne  second  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick."  And  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  in  love  with  the  dder^ 
the  Lady  Isabel ;  and  in  reality  was  married  to  her  five  years  be- 
fore Prince  Edward  took  the  Lady  Anne  to  wife.  And,  in  King 
Richard  the  Third,  Gloster,  who  married  this  Lady  Anne  when  a 
widow,  says : 

**  For  then  Til  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daughter. 
''  What  though  I  kiird  her  husband  and  her  father?  " 
i.  e.  Prince  Edward,  and  King  Henry  VI.  her  father-in-law.     See 
likewise  Holinshed,  in  his  Chronicle,  p.  671  and  674.  Theobald. 

This  is  a  departure  from  the  truth  of  history,  for  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales  (as  Mr.  Theobald  has  observed,)  was  married  to  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  his  reading  [youngest  daughter}  has, 
I  think,  been  improperly  adopted  by  the  subsequent  editors ;  for 
though  in  fact  the  Duke  of  Clarence  married  Isabella,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Warwick,  in  1468,  and  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  mar- 
ried Anne,  his  second  daughter,  in  1470 1  neither  of  his  daughters 
was  married  at  the  time  when  Warwick  was  in  France  negociating 
a  marriage  between  Lady  Bona  and  his  King :  so  that  there  is 
no  inconsistency  in  the  present  proposal.  Supposing,  however, 
that  the  original  author  of  this  play  made  a  mistake,  and  imagined 
that  the  youngest  daughter  of  Warwick  wa<i  married  to  Clarence, 
I  apprehend  he,  and  not  his  editor,  ought  to  answer  for  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  circumstances  which  prove  that 
Shakspeare  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  play  ;  for  though 
here,  as  in  a  former  passage,  (p.  454,  n.  4,)  he  has  followed  the 
old  drama,  when  he  afterwards  wrote  his  King  Richard  III.  and 
found  it  necessary  to  consult  the  ancient  historians,  he  represented 
Lady  Anne,  as  she  in  fact  was,  the  widow  of  Edward^  Prince  of 
Waks»  and  the^otm^^  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  War%vick. 

Malome. 

Is  it  improbable  then  that  ShMispeare  should  have  become 
more  accurate  as  he  grew  older?  Might  he  not,  previous  to  the 
composition  of  a  later  play,  have  furnished  himself  with  that  know- 
ledge of  history*  which  was  wanting  in  his  dramatick  performaBce 
of  an  earlier  date  ?    Stebvens. 

2  Yes,  I  agree,  &c.]  Instead  of  this  speech,  the  quarto  has 
only  the  following : 

6 
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^  Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous, 
'  Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick; 
'  And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 
'  That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

*  Prince.  Yes^  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  deserves 

it; 

*  And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  ^ve  my  hand. 

[He  gives  his  hand  to  fVAH^iCK. 

*  K.  Lejv.  Why  stay  we  now  ?    These  soldiers 

shall  be  levied^ 

*  And  thou,  lord  BQurbon^  our  high  admiral, 
'  Shall-  waft  them  ov^^f  with  our  royal  fleet. — 
^  I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 

'  For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

\Exeunt  ail  but  Warwick. 
War*  I  came  from  Eklward  as  embassador. 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me, 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  ^  but  me  ? 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crown. 
And  m  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery. 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.        [-fi^t/V. 


'*  With  all  my  heart ;  1  like  this  match  full  well 

'*  Love  her,  son  Edward ;  she  is  ixa  and  yonng ; 

**  And  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick,  for  his  love."    Stbbvbi^s. 

:  ^  And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  &c.]     Instead  of  this  and  the  three 

following  lines,  we  have  these  in  the  old  play : 

**  And,  you^  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 

"  Shall  waft  them  wMy  to  ike  English  coasts  j 

**  And  chase  proud  Edwardjrom  his  skmUmring  trance,* 

'  .  "  For  mocking  marriage  with  the  name  of  France**'    ' 

Malokb. 

'  ^  —  to  make  a  stale,]    i.  e.  staUing^horsey  pretence.    So,  in 

The  Comedy  of  Errors : 

u  ......  p^f  inQi  l)Ql  III,  gfale.** 

See  Act  II.  Sc.  I.    steevens^ 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  Gloster,  Clarence^  Somerset^  Montague^ 

and  Others. 

*  Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence  ^    what 

think  you 

*  Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  ? 

*  Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 

*  Clar.  Alas,  you  know,  'tis  far  from  hence  to' 

France; 

*  How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 

*  SoM.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk  ;  here  comes 

the  king. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  EnfTARDy  attended;  Lady 
Grey,  as  Queen;  Pembroke^  SrAFFORD,  Hast* 
iNos,  and  Others  *. 

*  Glo.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 

*  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,]  In  the  old  play  the  King 
enters  here  along  with  his  brothen>  not  after  them,  and  opena 
the  scene  thus : 

**  Edw.  Brothers  of  Clarence  and  of  Glocester, 
**  What  think  YOU  of  our  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey? 

**  Glo,  My  lord,  we  think  as  Warwick  and  Lewis, 
**  That  are  so  slack  in  judgment  that  they'll  take 
**  No  o£fence  at  this  sudden  marriage. 

**  Edw.  Suppose  they  do,  they  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick ; 
"  And  I  am  your  king  and  Warwick's ;  and  will  be 
"  Obeyd. 

**  Glo.  And  shall,  because  you  are  our  king  ; 
**  But  yet  such  sudden  marriages  seldom  proveth  well. 
**  Edto.  Yea,  brother  Richud,  are  you  against  us  too  ?  *' 

Malomb. 
9  The  stage  direction  in  the  folio,  {^Four  stand  an  one  side,  and 
Jour  on  the  other."]  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  play,  as  exhibited 
there,  was  printed  from  a  stage  copy.     I  suppose  these  eight  im- 
portant personages  were  attendants.    Stebvens. 
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*  Cl^r.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

*  K.  EnfT.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like 

you  our  choice, 

*  That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent  ? 

'  Clar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earP 
of  Warwick; 

*  Which  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment, 

*  That  they'll  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 

*  K.  EvfT.  Suppose,  they  take  offence  without  a 

cause, 
^  They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick ;  I  am  Edward, 
^  Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my  will. 
'  Glo.  And  you  shall  have  your  will,  because  our 
king: 
"*  Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended 
too*.^ 

*  Glo.  Not  I : 

*  No ;  God  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  them  severed 

*  Whom  God  hath  join'd  together :  ay,  and  'twere 

pity. 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 

'  K.  EDfT.  Setting  your  scorns,  and  your  misUke, 
aside, 

*  Tell  me  some  reason,  why  the  lady  Grey 

*  Should   not  become    my    wife,   and  England's 

queen : — 
^  And  you  too,  Somerset  ^  and  Montague, 

*  Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

'  Clar.  Then  this  is  my  opinion^ — that  king 
Lewis 

I  —are  you  offended  too  ?]    So  the  folio.    The  quartos : 
*'  ■        are  you  against  tif  too  ?  '*    Stebvbnb. 

*  And  you  too.  Son BasBT^  &c.]    In  the  old  play  Somerset 

dees  not  appear  in  this  scene.    Malonb. 

3  Clar>  Then  this  is  my  opinion,— &c.]     Instead  of  this  and 
the  following  speech,  the  quartos  read  thus : 

"  Clar,  My  lord,  then  this  is  my  opinion ; 

VOX..  XVIII.  2  I 
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\  Becomes  your  etiemy,  for  moddng  him 
'  About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

'  Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in 
charge^ 
*  Is  now  dish(Hioi;ired  by  this  new  marriage. 

*  K.  Ed^.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be 

api^eas'd,  ' 

'  By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  ? 
MoNT^  Yet  to  have  joinM  with  France  in  silch 
alliance, 
Would  more  have  strengthm^d  this  our  common- 
wealth 
^  'Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred  mlur- 
riage. 
'  Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself 
'England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself^  ? 

♦  Mont.  Yes;  but  the  safer,  when  'tis  backed 

with  France  *. 

"  That  Warwick,  being  disbonottrM  in  his  embassage,    ^ 
*'  Doth  seek  rcTenge,  to  quit  his  injuries. 

"  Glo.  And  Lewis,  in  regaid  of  his  sister's  wrongs, 
'*  Doth  join  with  Warwick  to  supplant  yonr  state.'* 

Stxbvbns. 
•   4  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself 

England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself?]     In  the  old  play  these 
lines  stand  thus : 

**  Let  England  be  true  within  itself, 
''*  We  need  not  France  nor  any  alliance  with  them." 
It  is  observable  that  the  first  of  these  lines  occurs  in  the  old 
play  of  King  John,  1591,  from  which  our  author  borrowed  it,  and 
inserted  it  with  a  slight  change  in  his  own  play  with  the  $aant 

title.     M  ALONE. 

The  original  of  this  sentiment  is  probably  to  be  .found  in  Dr. 
Andrew  Borders  Fyrst  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowlc^dge, 
bl.  1.  printed  for  Copland,  Sign.  A  4. 

See  vol.  XV.  p.  375,  n.  3.  Neither  the  lapse  x)f  two  oentorics,  nor 
any  circumstance  which  has  occurred  during  that  eventful  period, 
has  in  any  degree  shook  the  credit  of  this  (^»ervation,  or  impaired 
the  confidence  of  the  publiek  in  the  troth  of  it.  '*  England  is  and 
)viU  be  still  safe,  if  true  within  itself."    Rbbo. 

^  Yes  ;  but  the  safer,  &c.]  Thus  ^the  second  foHo.  Yes,  in 
the  first,  is  omitted.     Stebvens. 
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*  Hast.  Tis  better  using  France,  than  trusting 

France : 

*  Let  us  be  backM  with  God,  and  with  the  seas^ 

*  Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

*  And  ¥dth  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves ; 

*  In  them  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 
Clar.  For  this  one  speech,  lord  Hastings  well 

desierves 

*  To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Hungerford. 

*  K.  Edft.  Ay,  what  of  that  ?  it  was  my  will,  and 

grant; 

*  And,  for  this  once,  my  will  shall  stand  fw  law.     ' 
'  Glo.  And  yet,  methinks  ^,  your  grace  hath  not 

done  well, 

*  To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 

*  Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride ; 

'  She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence : 

*  But  in  your  bride  you  bury,  brotherhood. 

*  Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestow'd 

the  heir  ® 

*  Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wfe's  son, 

*  And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 

K.  Evfy.  Alas,  poor  Clarence !  is  it  for  a  wife, 

*  That  thou  art  malcontent  ?  I  will  provide  thee. 

6  .»  ^ith  the  seas  J    This  has  been  the  advice  of  evevy  man 
who  in  any  age  understood  and  favoured  the  interest  of  England. 

Johnson. 

7  And  yet,  methinks,  &c.]    The  quartos  vary  from  the  folio, 
is  follows : 

"  Cla,  Ay,  and  for  such  a  thing  too,  the  Jord  Scales 
**  Did  well  deserve  at  vour  hands,  to  have  the 
*'  Daughter  of  the  lora  Bonfield,  and  left  your 
"  Brothers  to  go  seek  elsewhere ;  but  in  your  madness 
"  You  bury  broUierhood."    Steevens. 
s  —  you  would  not  have  bestow'd  the  heir  «->]     It  must  be 
remembered,  tlmt  till  the  Restoration,  the  heiresses  of  great 
estates  were  in  the  wardship  of  the  King,  who  in  their  minority 
gave  them  up  to  plunder,  and  afterwardk  matched  them  to  his 
fisvourites.  .  I  know  not  when  lilierty  gained  more  than  by  the 
abolition  of  the  court  of  wards.     Johnson. 

2  I2 
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*  Clar.  In  choosing  for  yourself,  you  shoVd  your 

judgment; 

*  Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
'  To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf ; 

*  And,  to  that  end,  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

K.  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be 
king, 

*  And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother*s  will. 

*  Q.  Eliz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleas'd  his  majesty 
f  To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen, 

^  Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
'  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent  ^ 

*  And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune. 

*  But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine, 

*  So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing, 

*  Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 

*  K.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their 

frowns*: 
f  What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee, 
'  So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 

*  And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey  ? 

*  Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
^  Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands: 

*  Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe, 

*  And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 

*  Glo.  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the 

more.  \Asidt. 

9  —  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent,]  Her  father  was  Sir  Richard 
Widyille,  Knight,  afterwards  Earl  of  RiTen ;  her  mother,  Jaque- 
line.  Duchess  Dowager  of  Bedford,  who  was  daughter  to  Peter  of 
Luxemburgh,  Earl  of  St.  Paul,  and  widow  of  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  brother  to  King  Henry  V.     Malokb. 

■  My  love,  forbear/  &c.]  fnstead  of  this  and  the  following 
speech,  the  old  play  has  only  these  lines : 

•*  £rfw.  Forbear,  my  love,  to  fisiwne  upon  their  frowns, 
*'  For  thee  they  must  obey,  nay,  shall  obey, 
**  And  if  thev  look  for  fovour  at  my  hands. 
*'  Mont,  My  lord,  here  is  the  messenger  retum*d  from 
Frauncc."    Malokb. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  K.  Ed^t.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or  what 
news. 
From  France  ? 

'  Mess.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters ;  and  few 
words, 
'  But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate* 

'  K.  Edit.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore,  in 
hrief, 
*  Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess 

them. 
^  What  answer  makes  king  Lewis  unto  our  letters  ? 
Mess.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very  words; 
Go  tell  false  Edzvard,  thy  supposed  Icings — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 
K.  Ed^t.  Is  Lewis  so  hrave  ?  belike,  he  thinks 
me  Henry. 
'  But  what  sud  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ^  ? 
Mess.  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  with  mild 
disdain; 
Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly , 
Til  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

K.  Edjf.  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say  little  less ; 
^  She  had  the  wrong.  But  what  said  Henry^s  queen  ? 
^  For  I  have  heard,  that  she  was  there  in  place  ^ 
Mess.  Tell  him,  quoth  she,  my  mourning  weeds 
are  done  *, 
jind  lam  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

a  -^  to  my  marriage  ?]    The  quartos  read — 

**         ■        to  these  wrongs/*    Stebvens. 

3  —she  was  there  in  place.]    This  expression,  si^ifying, 
flhe  was  there  present^  occurs  frequently  in  old  English  writers. 

Malonb. 
Enplace^  a  Gallicism.    Stbbvbns. 

4  mm,  are  done,]    i.  e,  are  consumed,  thrown  off.    The  word 
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*  K.  Edw.  Belike,  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

'  Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  agcdnst  your  mi^esty 

*  Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these  words ; 
Tell  him  from  me^  that  he  hath  done  me  wrongs 
And  therefore  til  uncrown  him^  ere^t  be  long. 

K.Ed  jr.  Ha!  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so 
proud  words  ? 
'  Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarned : 

*  They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presump- 

tion. 

*  But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 

Mess.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign;  they  are  so  link'd 

in  friendship, 
'That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 

daughter. 
Clar.  Belike,  the  elder ;  Clarence  will  have  the 

younger  *, 

*  Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast, 

*  For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter ; 

*  That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 

*  I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself.-^ 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me  ^ 

[Exit  Clarence^  and  Somerset  follows. 

is  often  used  in  this  sense  by  the  writers  of  our  author*s  age. 
So,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

'*  And  if  possess* d^  as  soon  decay*d  and  done, 

"  As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew.**    Malonb. 

i  Belike,  the  elder  ;  Claifence  will  have  the  youkobr.]  I 
have  ventured  to  make  elder  and  younger  change  places  in  this 
line  against  the  authority  of  all  the  printed  copies.  The  reason 
of  it  will  be  obvious.    Theobald. 

Clarence  having  in  fact  married  Isabella,  the  elder  daughter  of 
Warwick,  Mr.  Theobald  made  elder  and  younger  change  places 
in  this  line ;  in  which  he  has  been  followed,  I  think,  improperly, 
by  the  subsequent  editors :  The  author  of  the  old  play,  where 
this  line  is  found,  might  from  ignorance  or  intentionally  have 
deviated  from  history,  in  his  account  of  the  person  whom  Clarence 
married.     See  a  former  note,  p.  i^S^  n.  4.     Malonb. 

^  You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me.]    That  Cla* 
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♦  Gloj  NotF; 

*  My  thooghts  aim  at  a  further  matter ;  I 

*  Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown* 

[/iside. 
K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to 
Warwick ! 

*  Yet  am  I  arm*d  against  the  worst  can  happen ; 

*  And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case. — 

*  Pembroke,  and  Stafford  ^  you  in  our  behalf 

rence  ufaouki  make  this  speedi  in  the  King^s  hearing  is  very  im- 
probable, yet  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  palliated.  The  King 
never  goes  out,  nor  can  Clarence  be  talking  to  a  company  apart,, 
for  he  answers  immediately  to  that  which  the  Post  says  to  the 
King.    Johnson. 

When  the  Earl  of  Essex  attempted  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the 
ciW,  with  a  design,  as  was  supposed,  to  storm  the  Queen's 
piJace,  he  ran  about  the  streets  with  his  sword  drawn,  crying 
out,  **  They  that  love  me,  follow  me."    Stebtbns. 

Clarence  certainly  speaks  in  the  hearing  of  the  King,  who,  im- 
mediately after  his  brother  has  retired,  exckums,  that  he  is  gone 
to  join  with  Warwick. 

This  line  is  in  the  old  quarto  play.    One  nearly  resembling  it 
18  likewise  fonnd  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1594 : 
^  Myself  will  lead  the  way, 
**  And  make  a  passage  with  my  conquering  sword, 
**  Knee-deep  in  blood  of  these  accursed  Nloois ; 
**  And  they  that  love  my  honour^  ftMom  me.** 
So  also,  in  oar  author's  King  Richard  III. : 

'*  The  rest  that  love  me,  rise,  and  follow  me.*'    Malonb. 
7  Glo.  Not  I :]    After  Clarence  goes  out,  we  have  in  the  old 
play  the  following  dialogue ;  part  of  which  Shakspeare  rejected, 
and  transposed  the  rest : 

*'  Edv).  Clarence  and  Somerset  fled  to  Warwick ! 
«*  What  say  you,  brother  Richard^  will  you  stand  to  us  ?"  &c. 

Malonb. 

See  note  9,  in  the  following  page.    Stbbvbns. 

*  Pembroke,  and  Stafibrd,  &c.]    The  quartos  give  the  passage 

thus: 

'*  Pembroke,  go  raise  an  army  presently ; 
*'  Pitch  up  my  tent ;  for  in  the  field  this  night 
*'  I  mean  to  rest ;  and,  on  the  morrow  mom, 
**  I'll  march  to  meet  proud  Warwick,  ere  he  land 
Those  straggling  troops  which  he  hath  got  in  France. 
But  ere  I  go,  Nu>ntague  and  Hastings,  you 
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*  Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war; 

'  They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed : 

*  Mjrself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

\Exeunt  Pmmbrokk  and  Stafford. 

*  But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings, — and  Montague, — 

'  Resolve  my  doubt.    You  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 
'  Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance : 
'  Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more^than  me  ? 
'  If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him ; 
'  I  rather  wbh  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends ; 
'  But,  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 
'  Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow, 
'  That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 

Mont.  So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves  true ! 

Hast^  And  Hastings,  as  he  favours  EdwanTs 
cause! 

'  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  mSL  you  stand 
by  us? 

Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand 
you^ 

*  K.  EDfT^  Why  so ;  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
'  Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour, 

*  Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

\Exeunt. 

*'  Of  all  the  rest  are  nearest  allied  in  blood 
•'  To  Warwick ;  therefore  tell  me  if  you  favour 
**  Him  more  than  roe,  or  not ;  speak  truly,  for 
''  I  had  rather  have  you  open  enemies 
"  Than  hollow  friends."    Stbbvems. 
9  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you.]    The  quartos 
continue  the  speech  thus : 

Ay,  mv  lord,  in  despight  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you ; 
For  why  hath  nature  made  me  halt  downright 
But  that  I  should  be  valiant,  and  stand  to  it? 
"  For  if  I  would,  I  cannot  run  away.*'    Stbbvbks. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  JPjtRwjcK  and  Oxford  with  French  and  other 

Forces. 

War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset. 

But,  see,  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come; — 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 

Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War.    Then,   gentle    Clarence,   welcome  unto 
Warwick; 
And  welcome,  Somerset: — I  hold  it  cowardice, 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love  ; 
Else  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward*s  brother, 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings : 
But  welcome,  sweet  Clarence  ^ ;  my  daughter  shall 

be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  night's  coverture. 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about  ^ 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  ? 

<  But  welcome,  Clarence;]    Old  copy,  redundantly,— M«€f 
Clarence.    Stsbvsns. 

*  His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about,]  Old  copies — tonn. 

Steevens. 
Dr.  Thirlb^  advised  the  reading  towns  here ;  the  guard  in  the 
scene  immediately  following  says  : 

"  —  but  why  commands  the  king, 
^  That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him  ?  " 

Theobald. 
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Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy  ^ : 

*  That  as  Ulysses  ^  and  stout  Diomede, 

*  With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus'  tents, 

*  And  brought  from  thenoe  the  Thracian   fatal 

steeds^ ; 

*  So  we,  well  covered  with  the  night's  blade  nrantle^ 
^  At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 

f  And  seize  himseV;  I  say  not — slaughter  him, 
^  For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. — 
'  You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 
'  Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

\They  all  cry^  Henry  ! 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For   Warwick  and    hb  fiiends,    God  and  Saint 
George  ^ !  [Exeunt. 

3  .^  very  easy :]  Here  the  quartos  conclude  this  speech,  addiog 
only  the  following  lines : 

**  Then  cry  king  Henry  with  resolved  minds, 

"  And  brc»k  we  presently  into  his  tent."    Stbbtxks. 

4  That  as  Ulysses,  &c.]  See  the  tenth  book  of  the  Diad.  These 
drcumstances,  however,  were  accessible^  without  reference  to 
Homer  in  the  original.     Steevbns. 

5  ..-.  THS  Thbacian  fatal  STEEDS ;]  We  are  told  by  some  of 
the  writers  on  the  Trojan  story,  that  the  capture  of  these  horses 
was  one  of  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  late  of  Troy. 

Steeybhs. 
^  —  and  Saint  George !]  After  the  two  conduding  lines  of  this 
scene,  which  in  the  old  plav  are  given  not  to  Warwick  but  to  Cla* 
rence,  we  there  find  the  following  speeches,  which  Shakspeare  has 
introduced  in  a  subsequent  place : 

**  War,  This  b  his  tent;  and  see  where  his  guard  doth  stand. 
''  Courage,  my  soldiers ;  now  or  never. 
**  But  follow  me  now,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 
"  AU.  A  Warwick,  a  Warwick !  "    Malone. 
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SCENE  in. 

Edward's  Camp,  near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen^  to  guard  the  King's  Tent. 

•  1  Watch.  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man 

take  his  stand ; 

*  The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

•  2  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

•  1  Watch.  Why,  no :  for  he  hath  made  a  solemn 

vow 

*  Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest, 

*  Till  Warwick,  or  himself,  be  quite  suppressed. 

•  2  Watch.  To-morrow  then,  belike,  shall  be  the 

day, 

*  If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

•  8  Watch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is 

that, 

*  That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent  ? 

•  1  Watch.   'Tis  the  lord  Hastings,  the  king's 

chiefest  friend. 

•  8  Watch.  O,  is  it  so  ?  But  why  commands  the 

king, 

*  That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about 

him, 

*  While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 

•  2  Watch.  'Tis  the  more  honour,  because  more 

dangerous. 

•  3  Watch.    Ay;    but  give  me  worship  and 

quietness, 

*  I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour^. 

*  If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 

*  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 


7  I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour,]  This  honest  Watch- 
man's opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Falstaff.    See  vol.  xvi.  p.  598. 

Stbbvens. 
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*  1  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up 

passage. 

*  2  Watch.  Ay;  wherefore  else  guard  we  his 

royal  tent, 

*  But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ? 

Enter  J^arwick^  Clarence^  Oxford^  Somerset^ 

and  Forces. 

*  War.  This  is  hb  tent ;  and  see,  where  stand 

his  guard. 

*  Courage,  my  masters :  honour  now,  or  never ! 
'  But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

1  Watch.  Who  goes  there  ? 

*  2  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest. 
[Warj^ick,  and  the  rest,  cry  all — Warwick  I 

Warwick!  and  set  upon  the  Guard;  who 
fiy^  crying — Arm!  Arm!     Warwick,  and 
the  rest,  following  them. 

The  Drum  beating,  and  Trumpets  sounding.  Re- 
enter Warwick,  and  the  rest,  bringing  the  King 
out  in  a  Gown,  sitting  in  a  Chair :  Gloster  and 
Hastings  fly. 

*  SoM.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 
'  War.  Richard,    and  Hastings :   let  them  go, 

here's  the  duke. 
K.  Edit.  The  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when  we 

parted  last®. 
Thou  cairdst  me  king ! 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  altered : 

*  When  you  disgracM  me  in  my  embassade  *, 

*  Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king. 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York  ^. 

^  So  folio  :  quarto,  embassage, 

•  —  when  we  parted  last,]     The  word  last^  which  is  found  in 
the  old  play,  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  folio.     Malonb. 

9  And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York.]    Might  we  not 
read,  with  a  slight  alteration  ? 

*'  And  come  to  neto-creaie  you  duke  of  York.**    Johnson. 
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Alas !  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom, 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors ; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife  ; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly ; 

*  Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare ; 
Nor  how  to  shrowd  yourself  from  enemies  ? 

*  K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  *  of  Clarence,  art  thou 

here  too  ? 

*  Nay,  then  I  see,  that  Edward  needs  must  down. — 

*  Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
'  Of  thee  thyself,  and  all  thy  complices, 

'  Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king : 

*  Though  fortune*s  malice  overthrow  my  state, 

*  My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 
War.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  England's 

king  ^ :  [Takes  off  his  Crown. 

But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 

*  And  be  true  king  indeed ;  thou  but  the  shadow. — 

*  My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request, 

'  See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  conveyed 
'  Unto  my  brother,  archbishop  of  York. 

*  When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellows, 

*  ril  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 

*  Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  send  to  him  :<— - 
Now,  for  a  while,  farewell,  good  duke  of  York. 

*  K.  Edw.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must 

needs  abide ; 

*  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit  King  Edward^  kd  out ;  Somerset  with 
him. 


>  Yea,  brother,  &c.]     In  the  old  play  this  speech  consists  of 
only  these  two  lines : 

"  Well,  Warwick,  let  fortune  do  her  worst, 
"  Edward  in  mind  will  bear  himself  a  king/* 
Henry  has  made  the  same  declaration  in  a  former  scene. 

Malone. 
*  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  England's  king :]    That  is,  in 
his  mind  ;  as  far  as  his  own  mind  goes*     M.  Mason. 
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*  OxF.  What  now  remains  ^  my  lords^  for  us  to 
do, 
*  But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 
War.  Ay,  that's  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to 
do; 
'  To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment. 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne*    \^Exwnt. 


SCENE  IV. 

■ 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers^. 

*  Riv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sudden 
change  ? 

3  What  now  remains,  &c.]  Instead  of  this  and  the  following 
speech,  the  quartos  have : 

"  Clfer.  What  follows  now?  all  hitherto  goes  well. 
**  Bnt  we  must  dispatch  some  letters  into  France, 
"  To  tell  the  queen  of  our  happy  fortune ; 
"  And  bid  her  come  with  speed  to  join  with  us. 

"  War,  Ay,  that*s  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do,    , 
**  And  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment^ 
"  And  see  him  seated  on  the  regal  throne. 
*'  Come,  let*s  away ;  and,  having  past  these  cares, 
**  I'll  post  to  York,  and  see  how  Edward  fares." 

Stesvsks. 

4  Enter — Rivers,']  Throughout  this  scene  the  quartos  vaiy  in 
almost  every  speech  from  the  folio.  The  variations,  however^  are 
hardly  such  as  to  deserve  notice.     Stbbvbns. 

They  are,  however,  so  marked,  as  to  prove  decisively,  I  thinks 
that  either  Shakspeare  wrote  two  distinct  pieces  on  this  subject  at 
different  periods,  or  that  the  play  as  exhibited  in  the  folio  was  his, 
and  that  in  quarto  the  production  of  a  preceding  writer.  Let  the 
second  speech  of  Rivers  be  read  with  this  view : 

**  What  losse  ?  of  some  picht  battaile  against  Warwtcke  ? 
"  Tush,  feare  not,  fair  queene,  but  cast  these  cares  aside. 
'*  King  Eklward's  noble  mind  his  honour  doth  display, 
''  And  Warwick  may  lose,  though  then  he  got  the  day.** 
See  also  the  speech  of  Clarence  quoted  in  the  last  note. 

Malone. 
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'  Q«  Eliz.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to 
learn, 
'  What  late  misfortune  is  befalFn  king  Edward  ? 
Rir.  What,  loss  of  some  pitch'd  battle  against 

Warwick  ? 
'  Q.  Eljz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal 

person. 
'  JRjF.  Then  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 
'  Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  ahnost  slain,  for  he  is  taken  pri- 
soner ? 
\  Either  betray'd  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 
^  Or  by  his  foe  surprised  at  unawares : 

*  And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand, 

'  Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 
'  Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

*  Rir.  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  full  of 

grief: 
'  Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may ; 

*  Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

*  Q.  Eliz.  Till  then,  fair  hope  must  hinder  life's 

decay. 

*  And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 

*  For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb : 

*  This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 

*  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross ; 

*  Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 

*  And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 

*  Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 

^  King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English 
crown. 

*  Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  be* 

come? 
^  Q.  Eliz.  I  am  informed,  that  he  comes  tQwards 
London, 

Would  not  this  prove  rather  too  much,  as  a  similar  inference 
might  be  drawn  from  the  two  copies  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  1597 
and  1599?     Steevens. 
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*  To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Heniys  head : 

*  Guess  thou  the  rest ;  king  Edward's  friends  must 

down. 

*  But  to  prevent  the  tyrant  s  violence, 

*  (For  trust  not  him  that  hath  onoe  broken  faith,) 
'  ru  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary, 

^  To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 

*  There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force,  and  fraud. 
'  C!ome  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly ; 

'  If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die. 

SCENE  V*. 

A  Park  near  Middleham  ^  Castle  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings  ^  Sir  William  Stanlby, 

and  Others. 

'  Glo.  Now,  my  lord  Hastings  ^  and  sir  William 
Stanley, 

i  Scene  V.]  In  new  forming  these  pieces  Shakspeare  transposed 
not  only  many  lines  and  speeches,  but  some  of  the  scenes.  This 
scene  in  the  original  play  precedes  that  which  he  has  made  the 
fourth  scene  of  this  Act.    Malonb. 

^  A  Park  near  Middleham  — 1  Shakspeare  follows  his  autho- 
rity Holiushed,  in  the  representation  here  given  of  King  £dwafd*s 
capture  and  imprisonment.  But  honest  Raphael  misled  him»  n 
he  himself  was  misled  by  his  predecessor  Hall.  The  whole  is 
untrue :  Edward  was  never  in  the  hands  of  Warwick.  Ritsov. 
7  Now,  my  lord  Hastines,  &c.]  I  shall  insert  the  speech  cor^ 
responding  to  this  in  the  old  play,  as  the  comparison  will  show  the 
reader  in  what  manner  Shakspeare  proceeded,  where  he  merely 
retouched  and  expanded  what  he  found  in  the  elder  draa»>  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  new  matter : 

**  Glo.  Lord  Hastings  and  Sir  UTilliam  Stanley, 
'*  Know  that  the  cause  I  sent  for  you  is  this. 
**  I  look  my  brother  with  a  slender  train 
"  Should  come  a  hunting  in  this  forest  here. 
"  The  bishop  of  York  befriends  him  much, 
**  And  lets  him  use  his  pleasure  in  tlie  chase. 
**  Now,  I  have  privily  sent  him  word 
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-  . 

*  Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 

*  Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park.  . 

'  Thus  stands  the  case :  You  know,  our  king,  my 

brother, 
'  Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 
'  He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty ; 
'  And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 
'  Comes  hunting  this  way.  to  disport  himself. 
^  I  have  advertised  him  by  secret  means, 

*  That  if  about  this  hour,  he  make  his  way, 
'  Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 

*  He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 

*  To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. . 

Enter  King  Edward^  and  a  Huntsman.  ^ 

*  Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord :  for  this  way  lies  the 

game. 
K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man ;  see,  where  the 
huntsmen  stand.— 

*  Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  lord  Hastings,  and  the 

rest, 
^  Stand  you  thus  close,  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  ? 
^  Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth  haste  ? 

*  Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  comer. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 

*  Hast.  To  Lynn,  my  lord ;    and  ship  *  from 

thence  to  Flanders. 

*  Glo.  Well  guess'd,  believe  me ;  for  that  was 

my  meaning. 

*  K.  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 

*  Glo.  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  'tis  no  time  to 

talk. 


"  Now  I  am  come  with  yoa  to  rescue  him ; 

''  And  see  where  the  huntsman  and  he  doth  come.** 

Malonb. 
>  —  and  SHIP  — ]    Tlie  first  folio  has  shift.    The  correction 
was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio,  v  Malqne.  ' 
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K.  Edw.  Himtemaiiyidiatsa/stthou?  wiltthoa 
go  along? 

*  Hunt.  Better  do  so  than  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 

*  Glo.  Come  then,  away;  let's  have  no  more 

ado. 
^  K.  Edw.  Bishop,  feurewell :  shield  thee  firom 
Warwick's  frown ; 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  erown. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

A  Room  in  the  TdWier. 

Enter  King  HEiair,  Clamience^  Warwick^  Somert 
SET,  young  Richmond,  Oxford,  Montague,  lieu'^ 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  and  Attendants. 

*  K.  Hen.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and 

friends 

*  Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat ; 

*  And  tum'd  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 

*  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys ; 

^  At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

*  Lieu.  Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their 

.  sovereigns ; 

*  But;  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 

*  I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

*  k.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant  ?  for  well  using 

me? 

*  Nay,  be  thou  sure.  111  well  requite  thy  kindness, 

*  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure : 

*  Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 

*  Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 

*  At  last,  by  ndtes  of  household  harmony, 

*  They  ^uite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty.— 

*  But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  set'st  me  free, 

*  And  chiefly  therefiore  I  idbank  God,  and  thee ; 

7 
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*  He  yffZA  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 

*  Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite, 

*  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me  j 

*  And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 

*  May  not  be  punish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars ; 

*  Wirwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the  crown, 

*  I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee, 

'  For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

*  War.  Your  grace  hath  still  been  fam'd  for 

virtuous ; 

*  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous^ 

»  By  spying,  and  avoiding,  fortune's  malice, 
»  For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars  ^ : 

*  Yet  in  tills  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 

*  For  choo^ng  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place  ^  * 

*  Clar.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the 

sway, 

*  To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity^ 

*  Adjudg'd  all  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown^ 

*  As  likely  ta  be  blest  in  peace,  and  war ; 

*  And  therefore  I  yield  tiiee  my  free  consent. 

*  War.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 

*  K.  Hen.  Warwick,  s^d  Clarence,  give  me  both 

your  hands ; 

*  Now  join  your  hands,  and,  with  your  hands,  your 

hearts, 

*  That  no  dissention  hinder  government : 

*  I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land; 
'  While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 

*  And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  sin's  rebuke>  and  my  Creatcnr's  praise. 

9  —  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars :]  I  suppose  the 
neaning  is,  that  few  men  conform  their  temper  to  thdr  destiny; 
which  King  Henry  did^  when  finding  himself  unfbirtnnate,  he  gmve 
the  management  of  publick  aflbirs  to  more  prosperous  hands. 

JoHllBOK. 

'  — -  in  place.]    i.  e.  here  present.    See  p.  485»  tu  9. 
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War.  What  answers  Clarence  to  his  saverdgn*s 
wiU? 

*  Clar.  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  con- 

sent; 

*  For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

*  War.  Why  then,  though  loath,  yet  must  I  be 

content : 

*  We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 

*  To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place ; 

*  I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 

*  While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 

*  And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needful, 

*  Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  traitor,  ^ 
^  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate  ^. 

Clar.  What  else  ?  and  that  succession  be  deter- 
mined. 

*  War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his 

part. 

*  K.  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief 

affidrs, 

*  Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more,) 

*  That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  son  Edward, 

*  Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  speed  : 

*  For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 

*  My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 

Ci*AR.  It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  all 

speed. 
'  K.  HsN.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is 

that, 

^  And  all  his  lands  and  goodn  be  confiscate.]  For  the  insertion 
of  the  word  be^  which  the  defect  of  the  metre  proves  to  have 
been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  old  copy,  I  am  answerable. 

Malonb. 

Mr.  Malone's  emendation  is  countenanced  by  the  following  pas* 
sage  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

**  Lest  that  thy  goods  too  soon  he  confiicaie,*" 

The  second  folio,  however,  reads — confiscated;  and  perhaps  this 
reading  is  preferable,  because  it  excludes  the  disagreeable  repeti- 
tion  orthe  auxiliary  verb^'-fe.    Stebvens. 
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'  Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 

'  SoM.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond. 

'  K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope  e  If  secret 
powers         [Lays  his  Hand  an  his  Head. 

*  Surest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 

*  This  pretty  lad  *  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 

3  This  pretty  lad  — ]  He  was  afterwards  Henry  VII.  a  man 
who  put  an  end  to  the  dnl  war  of  the  two  houses,  but  no  other- 
wise remaikable  for  virtue.  Shakspeare  knew  his  trade.  Henry  VIL 
was  grand&ther  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  King  from  whom 
James  inherited.     Johnson. 

Shakspeare  only  copied  this  particular,  together  with  .  many 
others,  m>m  HoHnshed : — **  whom  when  the  king  had  a  good 
while  beheld,  he  said  to  such  princes  as  were  with  him :  Lo, 
surelie  this  is  he,  to  whom  both  we  and  our  adversaries,  leaving 
the  possession  of  all  things,  shall  hereafter  give  roome  and  place.*' 
P.  678. 

"  This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country*s  bliss.*'  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quartos  thus : 

*'  Thou,  pretty  boy,  shalt  prove  this  country's  bliss." 

Stbbvevs. 
Holinshed  transcribed  this  passage  almost  verbatim  from  Hall, 
whom  the  author  of  the  old  play,  as  I  conceive,  copied.    This 
speech  originally  stood  thus : 

"  Come  hither,  pretty  lad.    If  heavenly  powers 

"  Do  aim  aright,  to  my  divining  soul, 

"  lliou,  pretty  boy,  shalt  prove  this  country's  bliss ; 

"  Thy  head  is  made  to  wear  a  princely  crown  ; 

"  Thy  looks  are  all  replete  with  majesty : 

**  Make  much  of  him,  my  lords,"  &c. 
Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  was  the  son  of  Edmond  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Margaret,  daughter  to  John  the  first  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Edmond  Earl  of  Richmond  was  half-brother  to  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  being  the  son  of  that  King's  mother  Queen  Catharine,  by 
her  second  husband  Owen  Teutber  or  Tudor,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  and  soon  afterwards  be- 
headed at  Hereford. 

Henry  the  Seventh,  to  show  his  ^pretitude  to  Henry  the  Sixth 
for  this  earl^  presage  in  his  favour,  sohcited  Pope  Julius  to  canonize 
him  as  a  saint ;  but  either  Henrv  would  not  pay  the  money  de- 
manded, or,  as  Bacon  supposes,  the  Pope  refused,  lest  '*  as  Henry 
was  reputed  in  the  world  abroad  but  for  a  simple  man,  the  estima- 
tion of  that  kind  of  honour  might  be  diminished,  if  there  were 
not  a  distance  kept  between  innocents  and  saints."    Malons. 
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*  His  looks  aie  fuU  of  peacefal  maJMty ; 

'  His  head  by  nature  iram'd  to  wear  a  cfown^ 
'  His  hand  to  wield  a  scepter ;  and  himadf 
^  Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  thnme. 
Make  muoh  of  him,  my  lords ;  for  this  b  he, 
'  Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  What  news,  my  friend  ? 

*  Mess*    That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your 

brother, 

*  And  fled,  aa  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

.  *  W4H.  Unsavoury  news :  But  how  made  he  escape  ?« 

*  Mbss.  He  was  conveyed  by  Richard  duke  of 

Gloster, 

*  And  the  lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him  ^ 

*  In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 

*  And  from  the  bbhop's  huntsmen  rescued  him ; 
^  For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercbe. 

*  Waji.    My  brother  was  too  careless   of  his 

chai^e.*^ 

*  But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 

*  A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

\Extunt  King  Henry,  TVahwick^  Clarence^ 
Lieutenant;  and  Attendants. 

*  SoM.    My  lord,  I  like  oot  of  thb  flight  of 

£ldward*s : 
^  For,  doubtless.  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help ; 
^  And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before't  be  long. 

*  As  Henry*s  late  presaging  prophecy 

^  Did  glad  my  heart,   witii  hope  of  thb  young 
Richmond ; 

*  So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 

*  What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm,  and  ours : 

^  —ATTENDED  him—]    1.  6.  Waited  for  him.    So^  in  Corio* 
lanus: 

**  1  am  attended  at  the  q^rew  gro?e.*'    Stebvbks, 
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*  Hierefore,  lord  Oxford^  to  prevent  the  vdrst^  -  ' 

*  Fortlimtii  well  amd  faim  hence  to  j^ttany^ 

*  Till  stanns  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

*  OxF.  kji  for,  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 

*  'Us  like,  that  lUdimond  witii  the  rest  ahaU  down; 
^  SoM.  It  shall  be  so;  he  shall  to  Britta^. 

*  Ckmie  therefore,  let*s  about  it  speedily.   {Exeunt: 


SCENE  VIP. 

Before  York« 

Enter  King  Edftj^bd,  Glostmh,  Hastings^  and 

Forces. 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard^  lord^  Hastings^ 
and  the  rest ; 


^  Scene  VII.]  This  scene  in  the  old  play  precedes  that  which 
Shakspeare  has  nade  the  sixth  of  the  present  Act.    Malonb. 

<  Now;  brother  Richard,  &c.]  Instead  of  this  and  the  three 
following  speeches,  the  quartos  read  only : 

**  Enter  Edward  and  lUchard^  nuth  a  troop  qfHdUanden. 
**  Edw.  Thus  far  from  Belgia  have  we  past  the  seas, 
**  And  march'd  from  Raunspur-haven  unto  York : 
''But  soft!  the  gates  are  shut ;  I  like  ad  this. 
*'  Bich^  Sound  up  the  drum*  and  call  them  to  the  walls/* 

Stbbvbns. 

7  —  lord—]  Mr.  M.  Mason  recommends  the  omission  of  this 
word.    Rebo. 

*^  — -  lord  Hastings,  and  the  rest."  "^  Leave  out  the  word  fen^** 
says  one  of  our  auth<Nr*s  commentators.  If  we  do  not  dosely 
attend  to  his  phraseology  and  metre,  and  should  think  ounelvea 
at  liberty  to  substitute  modem  phraseology  and  modem  metre, 
almost  every  line  in  hu  phiys  might  be  Sftered. — Brother,  like 
many  similar  words,  {rather^  tvftei£fr,  either^  &c.)  is  here  used  by 
Shakspeare  as  a  monosyllable,  and  the  metre  was  to  his  ear  per- 
fect.   Malonb. 

That  there  is  a  marked  discrimination  between  ancient  and 
modem  phraseology,  no  man  will  deny;  but,  surely,  aadent  and 
modem  five-foot  verses  can  have  no  correspondine  difference. 
Where,  in  general,  shall  we  find  more  perfect  and  harrooniooa 
metre  than  that  of  Shakspeare  ?    His  irregular  lines  are  therefore 
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*  Yet  thps  far  fortune  mlikbth  us  amends, ' 

'  And  says — that  once  more  1  shair interchange 

*  My  waned  state  for  Henry*s  regal  crown, 

'  Well  have  we  pass'd,  and  now  repassed  the  seas, 
'And  brought  desired  help  from  Butgundy : 
^  What  then  remains;  we  being  thus  arriv'd 
VFrom   Ravenspurg  haven  before   the    gates  of 
York% 

*  But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

'  Glo.  The  gates  made  fast ! — ^Brother,  I  like  not 
this; 

*  For  many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 

*  Ai^e  well  foretold — that  danger  lurks  within. 

*  K.  Edw.  Tush,  man !  abodements  must  not 
now  affright  us : 

*  By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in, 
^  For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

justly  suspected  of  having  suffered  from  omission  or  interpolation. 
—As  to  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Malone's  note/  in  which  brother  is 
said  to  be  used  as  a  monosyllable^— "Imt^^  quantum  valere  potest. 

Stebvens. 

Malone  says  that  brother  is  to  be  pronounced  as  one  syllable ; 
but  that  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  metre.  We 
must  also  lay  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  Richard^ 
and  the  line  must  run  thus : 

**  Now  bro*r  Richard,  Lord  Hastings  and  the  rest.'* 
which  would  not  be  very  harmonious.    M.  Mason.' 

That  brother  may  be  pronounced  in  the  time  of  a  monosyllable 
is  shown  by  a  former  line,  p.  497>  where  we  have  two  redundant 
syllables  : 
'  .     ''  Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  lord  Hastings,  and  the  rest,—" 

>  That  other  words  were  used  with  the  same  license  is  alsa  shown 
p.  iS9i  even  with  Mr.  Steeven's  correction : 

**  But  welcome,  Clarence^  my  daughter  shall  be  thine !  *' 

BOSWBLL. 

*  From  Ravensfurgh  haven  before  the  gates  of  York,]  We 
may  infer  from  the  old  quarto  (see  note  6,  in  the  preceding  page,) 
that  Ravenspur;rh  was  occasionally  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable-^ 
Raunspurgh.  This  line  will  therefore  become  strictly  metrical,  if 
we  read  (adopting  an  elision  common  to  Shakspeare) : 

"  From  Ilavenspurgh  haven  [fore  the  gates  of  York.". 

>  Steevens* 
See  the  preceding  note.    Bqtswell. 
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*  Hast.   My  liege,  TU '  knock  '  once  more,  to 

summon  them. 

Enter,  on  the  fFalls,  the  Mayor  of  York,  and  his 

Brethren. 

'  Mat.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 
coming, 
^  And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves ; 

*  For  now  we  owe  allegiance  iiritd  H^hry. 

*  K.  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your 

king, 

*  Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York.  • 

*  May.  True,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  you  for  no 

less.     . 

*  JT.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my 

dukedom ; 

*  As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

*  Glo.  But,  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his 

.  nose, 
'  Hell  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

•  [Aside. 

*  Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in  a 

doubt  ? 
Open  the  gates,  we  are  king  Henry's  friends. 
'  May.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  the  gates  shall  then  be 
open'd.  \Exeuntfrom  above. 

.  ^  Glo.  a  wise  stout  captain,  and  persuaded  soon  ^ ! 

*  Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 

were  well\ 

*  So  'twere  not  'long  of  him  :  but,  being  enter'd, 

*  I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 

9  —  persuaded  soon  !j  Old  copy — foon  persuaded.  This 
transpasition^  which  requires  no  apology,  was  made  by  SirT. 
Hanmer.    Steevens. 

>  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were  well,]  The 
Mayor  is  willing  we  should  enter,  so  he  may  not  be  blamed. 

JOUNSON* 
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*  Bqtik  hm,  aad  all  hia  bMth^rs^  unto  reasoo. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor,  and  Two  Aldermen,  below. 

*  K.  Ed0^.  So,  master  mayor :  these  gates  must 

not  be  shut, 
^  ^it  Ui  Um^  Bifflit^  w  in  the  time  of  war. 

*  What!  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys; 

{Takes  his  Keyr. 

*  Fm  Edwaid  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee, 

'  And  all  thme  fin^nds  that  deign  to  follow  me« 

Drum.  Entfr  Montqovbhy,  pndForces,  marching: 

Glo.  Brotlier,  this  is  sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  Mend,  unless  I  be  deceiVd. 

*  K.  Edw.  Welcome,  sir  John !  But  why  come 

you  in  arms  ? 
Most.  To  help  king  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm. 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

'  K.  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery :  But  we 
now  forget 

*  Our  tide  to  the  crown ;  and  only  claim 

^  Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 
'  Mont.  Th^n  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence 
again; 
I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke,— 
^  Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[A  March  begun. 
'  K.  EDfr.  Nay,  stay,  sir  John,  awhile ;  and  we'll 
debate, 

*  By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recovei^d. 

*  Mont.  What  talk  you  of  debating  ?  in  few  words : 
^  If  youll  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 

'  111  leave  you  to  your  fortune ;  and  be  gone. 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you : 
Why  should  we  fight,  if  yov  pretend  no  title  ? 
^  Glo.  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice 
points? 
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*  K.  Ebm.  When  ve  gvow  stranger,  then  well 

make  our  daim : 

*  Till  then,  'tis  ui^isdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

*  Hast.  Away  with  scrupulou  wit  I  now  arms 

must  rule.  ' 

*  Glo.  And  fearless  minds  cfimb  soonest  unto 

crowns. 

*  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand ; 

*  The  bruit  ^  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

*  K.  Enm.  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  'tis  my 

right, 

*  And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 

Mont.   Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh    like 

himself ; 
And  now  will  1  be  Edward's  champion. 

Hast.   Sound,  trumpet;  Edward  shall  be  here 

prodaimM  :— 

*  Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[Gives  him  a  Paper.    Flourish. 
Sold.  [^Reads.']  Edwardthe/ourth,  By  the  grace 
of  God,  hng  of  England  and  JPrance^  and  U^d  of 
Ireland,  Sgc. 

Mont.  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  king  Edward's  right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[Throws  down  his  Gauntlet. 
All.  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth  1 

*  K.  Ed0^.  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery ; — and 

thanks  unto  you  all  ^. 

^  The  BRUIT—]    The  word  bruit  is  fooDd  in  Ballokar*8  English 
Expositor,  8vo.  16 IS,  and  is  deioed  **  A  reporte  spread  abroad.** 

Malomx. 
So»  in  Preston's  Cambises  x 

"  — —  whose  manly  acts  do  fly 

"  By  bruit  of  fame ." 

See  vol.  li.  p.  969,  n.  9.    Stsxvxmi. 
This  French  word  bniU  was  very  early  made  a  deniren  of  our 
language.    Thus  in  the  Bible  :  ''  BehoM  the  noise  of  the  bndt  is 
come."— JipremiaA,  x.  22.    Whallbt. 

3  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery ;— and  thanks  unto  you  all.] 
Surely  we  ought  to  read : 
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*  If  fortune  aerve  xne,  Fll  requite,  thb  kindness. 

'  Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour  here  in  York  : 
'  And,  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
'  Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 
^  We*ll  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates : 
'  For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  soldier.—* 

*  Ah,  froward  Clarence  ! — how  evil  it  beseems  thee, 
^  To  flaitter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother ! 

*  Yet,  as  we  may,  we*ll  meet  both  thee  and  War- 

wick.— 

*  Come  on,  brave  soldiers ;  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 
^  And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII  \ 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Hej^rt,  JVarwick^  Clarence^  Mon- 
TAQUEy  ExETERy  and  Oxford. 

War.  What  counsel,  lords  ?  Edward  from  Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 


"  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery ;— and  thanks  to  all.** 
Instead  of  this  speech,  the  quartos  hare  only  the  following : 
*'  Edw,  We  thank  you  all :  lord  mayor,  lead  on  the  way, 
"  For  this  night  we  will  harbour  here  in  York  ; 
*'  And  then  as  early  as  the  morning  sun 
**  Lifts  up  his  beams  above  this  horizon, 
'*  Weil  march  to  London  to  meet  with  Warwick, 
**  And  pull  false  Henry  from  the  regal  throne.*'     Stebyens. 
4  Scene  VIII.]    This  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  contrived  in 
any  of  these  plays.    Warwick  has  but  just  gone  off  the  stage 
when  Edward  says : 

"  And  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 
*•  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains.** 

M.  Mason. 
This  scene  in  the  ori^nal  plav  follows  immediately  after  Henry's 
ol)servation  on  young  RichmoncC  which  is  in  the  sixth  scene  of  the 
present  play.     Ma  lone. 
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And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London ; 

*  And  many  ^ddy  people  flock  to  him. 

*  OxF*  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again^. 
'  Cl^r.  a  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 

*  Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

fF^R.  In    Warwickshire    I    have    true-hearted 
friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 
Those  will  I  muster  up : — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 

*  Shalt  stir  up  in  Suffolk  ^  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 

*  The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee : — 

^  Let*8  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again.]  '  This  line  ex* 
presses  a  spirit  of  war  so  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  Henry, 
that  I  would  give  the  first  cold  speech  to  the  King,  and  the  brisk 
answer  to  Warwick.  This  line  is  not  in  the  old  quarto ;  and  when 
Henry  said  nothing,  the  first  speech  might  be  as  properly  given 
to  Warwick  as  to  any  other.     Johnson. 

Every  judicious  reader  must  concur  in  Dr.  Johnson's  opiniotn, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  second  of  these  two  speeches. 

Steevens. 
This  line  is  given  in  the  folio  to  the  Kine,  to  whom  it  is  so  un- 
suitable, that  f  have  no  doubt  it  v^as  merely  a  printer*s  error.     I 
have  not^  however,  assigned  it  to  Warwidc,  and  the  preceding 
speech  to  Henry,  as  Dr.  Johnson  proposes,  because  it  appears  to 
me  safer  to  take  the  old  play  as  a  guide ;  in  which,  as  in  Shak- 
speare*s  piece,  the  first  speech  is  attributed  to  Warwick.    The 
second  speech  is  given  to  Oxford^  and  stands  thus : 
'<  Oaf.  'Tis  best  to  look  to  this  betimes ; 
"  For  if  this  fire  do  kindle  any  further 
'^  It  will  be  hard  for  us  to  auench  it  out." 
Shakspeare,  in  new-modelling  this  scene,  probably  divided  this 
speech  between  Oxford  and  Cla^nce,  subsdtuling  the  line  before 
us  in  the  room  of  the  words — "  Tis  best  to  look  to  this  betimes.*' 
I  have  therefore  given  this  line  to  Oxford.    It  might  with  equal, 
or  perhaps  vnth  more  propriety^  be  assigned  to  Warwick's  bro- 
ther, Montague.    Malone. 

^  Shalt  8Ti£,  in  Suffolk,  &c.]  The  old  copy— stir  up.  But  the 
omission  of  the  adverb,  which  hurts  the  metre,  is  justified  by  the 
following  passages  in  Kin^  John,  &c. : 

•*  ril  stir  them  to  it : — Come,  away,  away !  •  * 
Again,  ibid. : 

"  An  Ate  stirring  him  to  war  and  strife." 
Again,  in  King  Lear : 

"  If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters*  hearts 
"  Against  their  father. — "     Steevens. 
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*  Itioii,  blofliet  Motitagtii^,  in  Bttddngfaam, 

*  Northampton^  ilhd  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 

*  Men  well  iAclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  command*st : — 
And  tboo,  bravd  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd^ 

In  Chcfordshk*e  lAialt  muster  up  thy  Mends  .-^- 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, — 

*  Like  to  his  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 

*  Or  modiest  Dtan,  circled  With  her  nymphs, — 
ShaU  rest  in  LcxidOn,  tin  we  come  to  him.-^ 
Fair  Idrds,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K.  Hbn.  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's 
true  hope  ^. 

*  Clah.  In  sign  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  Highness^ 

hand. 

*  JT.  HsN.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  for- 

tunate! 

*  Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord ; — and  so  I  take  my 

leave. 

*  OicF.  And  thus  [Kissing  Henrys  handJ^  I  seal 

my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

*  K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Mon- 

tague, 

*  And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 
War.   FareweU,   sweet   lords;    let's    meet    at 

Coventry. 

[Exeunt  War.  Clar.  Oxf.  and  Mont. 

*  K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  a  while. 

Y  —  my  Hector,  and  my  ttof%  true  hope.]    Tbk  line  hairin|r 
TirtibaUy  made  an  impremion  on  our  anlhof,  when  he  read  over 
the  old  play,  he  has  applied  the  very  same  expression  to  the  Doke 
^  York  where  hb  overthrow  at  Wakefield  is  described,  and  yet 
^tifferied  the  line  to  stand  here  as  he  found  it : 
*'  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes, 
**  And  stood  against  them,  at  the  hope  qf  Troy 
**  Against  the  Greeks.** 
The  two  latter  lines,  as  the  reader  may  find  in  p.  405,  n.  8» 
were  new,  no  trace  of  them  being  there  found  m  the  old  pbij. 
Many  similar  ^netitibns  may  be  observed  in  this  Third  Part  of 
King  Heniy  VL  tram  the  same  cause.    Malonb. 
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*  Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 

**  Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  field, 

*  Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

*  ExB.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 

*  K.  Hen.  That's  not  my  fear,  my  meed  hath  got 

me  fame  ®. 

*  I  have  not  stopped  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 

*  Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays ; 

*  My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 

*  My  mildness  hath  allay'd  thdr  swelling  griefe, 

*  My  faiercy  dry'd  their  ^vater«ilawing  tears : 

*  I  have  not  been  de^iraus  of  their  wealth, 

*  Nor  much  oppressed  them  wilii  gr^at  subsidies, 

*  Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  ei^'d ; 
**  Hien  why  should  they  love  Edward  mow  th^  the  t 

*  No,  Exeter,  these  graces  chsUengp  grace : 
^  And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  kimb, 

*  The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[Shout  within.    A  Lancaster  ^1  A  Lancaster  ! 

*  ExB.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord !   what  shouts  are 

these? 


*  —  my  MX&D  hath  got  me  fame :]  Meed  siffotfiM  rew&d. 
We  shoald  read— my  ikedf  i.  e.  my  mannen,  conduct  in  the  ad- 
ministration.   Warburtok. 

This  word  signifies  merits  both  as  a  verb  and  a  substantive : 
that  it  is  used  as  a  ▼ert>>  is  clear  from  the  following  foolish  couplet 
which  I  remember  to  have  read : 

'*  Deem  if  I  meed^ 
"  Dear  madani,  read.'^ 
A  Specimen  t^  Venet  that  read  the  name  ttoay  bachaard 
andjafwaf'd^    8tR  J.  HAWKmr. 
•    Meedhtre  means  merits  as  it  did  in  a  fohhelr  patege,  [p.  404*, 
n.  8»]  when  Edward  says  of  himself  and  his  brothers ; 

*'  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  fHieds.'\    M.  Mason. 
'  Shmtt  'ddikih,    A  liAKCAftTst !]     Surely  the  shouts  that 
usher^  King  Edward  should  be  A  York!  A  York  I    I  suppose 
the  author  did  not  write  the  marginal  directions,  and  the  players 
oonfounded  the  characters.    Johnson. 

We  may  suppose  the  shouts  to  have  come  from  some  of  Henry's 
guard,  on  the  appearance  of  Edward.    Malons. 
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• 

Enter  King  Ehward,  Gloster^  and  Soldiers. 

*  JST,  Ed^.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry,  bear 

him  hence, 

*  And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  Elngland.-^ 
^  You  are  the  foimt,  that  makes  small  brooks  to 

flow ; 

*  Now  stops  thy  spring ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry, 

*  And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. —     ' 
^  Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower;  let  him  not  speak. 

[Exeunt  some  with  King  Henry. 

*  And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 

*  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains  ^ : 

*  The  sun  shines  hot  ^  and,  if  we  use  delay, 
'  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 

*  Glo.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 

*  And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares : 

*  Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

[Exeunt. 

'  And,  lords,  towards  Coventir  bend  we  our  course. 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains :]  Warwidc,  as 
Mr.  M.  Mason  has  observed,  [p.  508,  n.  4J  has  but  just  left  the 
stage,  declaring  his  intention  to  go  to  Coventry.  How  then  conld 
Edwajrd  know  of  that  intention  ?  Our  author  was  led  into  this 
impropriety  by  the  old  play,  where  also  Edward  says : 

"  And  now  towards  Coventry  let*s  bend  our  course, 
*'  To  meet  with  Warwick  and  his  confederates/* 
Some  of  our  old  writers  seem  to  have  thought,  that  all  the  per- 
sons of  the   drama  must  know  whatever  was  known   to   the 
writers  themselves^  or  to  the  audience.    Maloxtb. 

f  The  sun  shines  hot,  &c.]  These  lines  are  formed  on  two 
others  which  are  found  in  the  old  play  in  a  subs^uent  scene  in 
the  next  Act,  being  spoken  by  Edward,  after  the  battle  of  Bamet, 
and  just  before  he  sets  out  for  Tewksbury :  , 

«  —  Come,  let  us  go ; 
''  For  if  we  slack  this  fair  bright  summers  day, 
"  Sharp  winters  showers  will  mar  our  hopefjar  haie." 

Malonb. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Coventry. 

Enter  upon  the  ffills,  JParwick^  the  Mayor  of 
Coventry  J  Two  Messengers^  and  Others. 

War.  Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  valiant 
Oxford  ? 
How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 
'  1  Mess.  By  this  at  Donsmore  ^,  marching  hi- 

therward.  * 
War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ? — 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 
.  *  2  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintry  ^  with  a  puissant  troqp. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somerville. 

*  War.  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving  son  ? 

*  And,  by  the  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 

'  SoM.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his 
forces, 

*  And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Drum  heard. 
'  War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 

*  SoM.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord ;  here  Southam  lies ; 
*.The  drum  your  honour  hears,  marcheth  from 

Warwick. 

*  War.  Who  should  that  be  ?  belike,  unlook'd- 

for  friends. 

*  SoM.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 

know. 

Drums.      Enter  King    EnfTARD,  Gloster,  and 

Forces,  marching. 

*  K.  Epw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  sound 

a  parle. 

3^- at   Dunsmore,]     The  quartos    read-r-at   Daintry:   i.  e. 
Daventry.    Steevens. 

4  —at  Daintry,]   The  quartos  read— at  Dunsmore.   Steevens* 

VOL.  XVIII.  2  L 
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*Glo.  See,  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the 
wall. 

War.  O,  unbid  spite !  is  sportful  Edward  come  ? 
Where  slept  our  scouts  ^  or  how  are  they  seduc'd. 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope^  the 

city  gates, 
'  Speak  gentle   words,    and    humbly   bend    thy 
knee  ? — 

*  Call  Edward — ^king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 
'  And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

*  War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 

hence. 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee  down  ? 
Call  Warwick — patron,  and  be  penitent. 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  duke  of  York. 
Glo.  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said — 
the  king ; 
Or  did  he  make  tifie  jest  against  his  will  ? 

*  War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 

*  Glo.  Ay,  by  my  £aith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  ^ve ; 

*  rU  do  thee  service  ®  for  so  good  a  gift. 

^  WiR.  Twas  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy 
brother. 

K.  EnfF.  Why  then  *tis  mine,  if  but  by  War- 
wick's gift. 

*  War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes,  his  ^ft  again ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  pri- 

'    soner : 

*  And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  thb, — 


^  M'here  slept  our  scouts  ?]     So,  in  King  John  : 
*'  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been  dronk  ? 
"  Where  hath  it  dtjA  f  •'    Stbb vbks. 
^  I'll  do  thee  sbryicb  — -]     i.  e.  enroll  myself  among  thy  depen- 
dants.    Cowell  informs  us,  that  servUium  is  **  that  service  which 
the  tenant,  by  reason  of  his  fee,  oweth  unto  his  lord."  Stbbvbns. 
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What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off? 

*  Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast. 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 

^  The:  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck  ^ ! 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace  ^ 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 
K.  Edw.    Tis  even  so ;   yet  you  are  Warwick 
.    .  Btill^ 

*  (rtQ.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time  \  kneel 

down,  kneel  down : 

*  Nay,  when  ^  ?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 
^  fV^R.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 

*  And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 

*  Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 

7  The  king  was  slilt  fingefd  from  the  deck  !]  The  quartos 
TeaAr-^nelt/  finger*d. 

Fineli/  is  subuv.  So,  iit  Holinshed's  reign  of  King  Henry  VI. 
p.  640 :  "  In  his  way  he  tooke  by  Jine  force,  a  tower,"  &C4 
Again,  p.  649,  "  —  and  hy  fine  force  either  to  win  their  purpose, 
or  end  their  lives  in  the  same/* 

A  pack  of  cards  was  anciently  termed  a  deck  of  cards^  ox  a 
pair  of  cards.  It  is  stilly  as  I  am  informed,  so  called  in  Ireland. 
Thus,  in  King  Edward  L  1599  :  "  —  as  it  were,  turned  us,  with 
duces  and  trays,  out  oiiYi^decky 

Again,  in  The  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke,  1609 : 

*'  ril  deal  the  cards  and  cut  you  from  the  deeky 
Again,  in  Selimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  1 594 : 
••  Well,  if  I  chance  but  once  to  get  the  deck^ 
"  To  deal  about  and  shuffle  as  I  would.*'    Steevbns. 
An  instance  of  a  pack  of  cards  being  called  a  deck^  occurs  in 
the  sessions pa'pery  for  January,  17SS.     So  that  the  term  appears 
to  be  still  in  use.     Ritson.  "* 

^  <—  the  bishop's  palace,]    The  palace  of  the  bishop  of  London . 

Malonb. 
9  — yet  you  are  Warwick  still.]    Thus  the  folio.    The  old 
play  reads — and  yet  you  are  otdd  Warwick  still.     Malone. 
'  —  TAKE  the  time,]     So,  in  Macbeth : 

•* but  we'll  take  to-morrow." 

An  expression  which  Mr.  Malone  would  change  for-^^  talk  to- 
morrow."    See  vol.  xi.  p.  137,  n.  6.     Steevbns. 

*  Nay,  WHKN?]  This  exclamation,  expressive  of  impatience, 
has  already  occurred  in  King  Richard  II.  See  vol.  xvi.p.  15,  n.  3. 

Steevens. 
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*  K.  En  jr.  Sail  how  thou  canst^  have  wind  and 

tide  thy  friend ; 

*  This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal4)lack  hair, 

*  Shall,  whiles  the  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off, 

*  Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood, — 

*  Wind^changing  Jfarwick  now  can  change  no  more. 

Enter  Oxford^  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

*  War.  O  cheerful  colours !  see,  where  Oxford 

comes ! 
OxF.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[Oxford  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City. 

*  Glo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too  *. 

'  K.  Entr.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs. 

*  Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they,  no  doubts 

*  Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle : 

^  If  not,  the  city,  being  but  of  small  defence, 

*  Well  quickly  rouse  the  trsdtors  in  the  same. 

War.  O,  welcome,  Oxford !  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Enter  Montague^  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster ! 

iHe  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City. 

*  Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  byy  this 

treason 

*  Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

*  K.  EnfT.  The  harder  matched,  the  greater  vic- 

tory; 

*  My  mind  presageth  happy  gain,  and  conquest. 

3  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too.]    Thus  the  folio.    The 
quartos  read : 

"  The  gates  are  open,  see,  they  enter  in ; 
**  Let*s  follow  them,  and  bid  them  battle  in  the  streets. 
**  Edtv,  No:  so  some  other  might  set  upon  our  backs, 
'*  We*ll  stay  till  all  be  entered,  and  then  follow  them.** 

Steeyens. 
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Enter  Somerset,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

SoM.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster ! 

\He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City. 

Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York  ^ ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

JVar.  And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps 
along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle  ^ ; 

*  With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 

*  More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love : — 

*  Come,  Clarence,  come ;   thou  wilt,  if  Warwick 

calls. 
Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what  thb 
means  ? 

[Taking  the  red  Rose  out  of  his  Cap  ^. 

4  Two  OP  THT  NAME,  BOTH  dukes  of  Somcrset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York ;]  The  first  of 
these  noblemen  was  Edmund,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Alban's, 
1455.  See  vol.  xviii.  p.  S5S.  The  second  was  Henry  his  son,  be- 
headed after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  I46S.  The  present  duke 
Edmund,  brother  to  Henry,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Tewksbury, 
1471,  and  there  beheaded,  (infra,  Sc.  V.)  his  brother  John  losing 
his  life  in  the  same  fight.     Rit$on. 

i  —to  bid  his  brother  battle ;]     Here  the  quartos  conclude 
this  speech,  and  add  the  following :  . 

"  Clar.  Clarence,  Clarence,  for  Lancaster  I 
*'  Edw.  Ei  tu  brute  I  wilt  thou  stab  Csesar  too  ? 
**  A  parlv,  sirra,  to  George  of  Clarence.*' 
To  hid  oaUie  is  a  phrase  that  often  occurs  in  ancient  wtitera 
Thus,  in  the  Batrachomuomachia  of  Homer,   as  translated  by 
Chapman : 

**  O  frogs  !  the  mice  send  threats  to  you  of  arms, 
**  And  bid  me  bid  you  battle.*'    Stebvbns. 
This  line  of  the  old  play,  Et  tu  Brute  I  &c.  is  found  also  in 
Acolastns  his  Afterwitte,  a  poem  by  S.  Nicholson,  1600;  and 
the  Latin  words,  though  not  retained  here,  were  afterwards  trans- 
planted by  Shakspeare  into  his  Julius  Csesar,  Act  III.    Malonb. 
^  Taking  the  red  Rose  out  of  his  Cap."]    This  note  of  direc- 
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'  Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee: 

I  will  not  rninate  my  father's  house. 

Who  gave  \a&  blood  to  lime  the  stones  ^  together^ 

*  And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'st  thou  War- 

wick, 
'  That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural  ^, 
'  To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
'  Against  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king  ®  ? 

*  Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath : 

*  To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 

*  Than  Jephtha*s  ^  when  he  sacrific'd  his  daughter. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made, 

*  That  to  deserve  weU  at  my  brother's  hands^ 

*  I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe  ; 

*  With  resolution,  wheresoever  I  meet  thee, 

*  (As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad,) 

*  To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud -hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee. 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 
'  Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 

tion  I  restored  from  the  old  quarto.  And/  without  it,  it  is  im- 
pofisible  that  any  reader  caa  guess  at  the  meaning  of  this  line  of 
Clarence: 

"  Look»  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee.    Theobald. 
7  —to  lime  the  stones — '\    That  is,  to  cemetd  the  stones. 
Lime  makes  mortar.     Johnson. 

^  That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural,]  This  line, 
(too  long  by  a  foot)  was,  in  my  opinion,  interpolated  by  the 
players,  who  appear  the  sworn  enemies  of  an  ellipsis. — Omit  the 
words — that  and  m,  and  no  want  of  them  will  be  felt  by  such 
readers  as  are  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  language. — "  Why, 
conoeivest  thou,  Warwick^  Clarence  so  harsh,'*  &c. —  ? 

SrsBVEirs. 
" «—  so  blunt."    Stupid,  insensible  of  paternal  fondness. 

Johnson. 
9  To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
Against  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king  ?]    Thus  the  folio. 
The  old  play  thus  : 

"  To  lift  his  sword  against  his  brother's  life/'    Malone. 
I  -- Jephtha*s,  &c.]     See  the  book  of  Judges,  xi.  30. 

Stesvens. 
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'  And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  fotdts^ 
'  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 

*  K.  Ed^f.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 

more  belov'd. 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deser/d  our  hate. 

'  Glo.  Welcome,  good  Clarence ;  thb  b  brother- 
like. 
JVar.  O  passing  traitor^  per)ur*d,  and  unjust ! 
K.EDfr.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the 
town,  and  fight  ? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  ? 

*  War.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence : 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 

And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 

K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Eklward  dares,  and  leads 
the  way : — 
LordSj  to  the  field ;  Saint  George,  and  victory. 

[March.    Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Held  of  Battle  near  Bamet. 

* 

Alarums,  and  Excursions.     Enter  King  Edjtard,^ 
bringing  in  Warwick  wounded. 

*  K.  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there :  die  thou,  and  die 
our  fear ; 
*  For  Warwick  was  a  bug,  that  fear*d  us  all  ^.— 

'  *  —-PASSING  traitor,]     Eminent,  egregious;    traitorous  be- 
yond the  common  track  of  treason.    Johnson. 
So,  in  Othello : 

•* —'twas  strange,  'twas  «w«»^  strange."  Stebvbns. 
3  —a  Buo,  that  feared  us  all.]    Bug  is  a  bugbear,  a  terrifick 
being.    Johnson. 
So,  in  Cymbeline : 

**  ■  are  become 

The  mortal  hi^s  of  the  field/' 


«« 
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*  Now,  Montague,  sit  fast ;  I  seek  for  thee, 

*  That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  compenjr. 

War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh  ?  come  to  me,  friend  or 
.  foe. 
And  tell  me,  who  is  victor,  York,  chp  Warwick  ? 
Why  ask  I  that  ?  my  mangled  body  shows, 

*  My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 

shows. 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge. 
Whose  arms  ^  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eag^. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept  ^ ; 
Whdse  top-branch  overpeer*d  Jove's  spreading  tree, 

*  And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 

*  These  eyes,  that  now  are .  dimm'd  with  death's 

black  veil, 

*  Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid -day  sun, 

*  To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now.  filled  with  blood, 

Again^  in  Stephen  Gosson's  Schooleof  Abase,  1579:  **  These 
hu&t  are  fitter  to^/Swr  babes  than  to  move  men."    StEBVBNs. 
To  fear  in  old  language  frequently  signifies,  to  terrify. 

.  MALoin. 
Sob  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 

*'  I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  asp£ct  of  mine 
**  Hath  fear'd  the  valiant.*'    Stbbvbns. 
4  Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  aze*8  edge. 
Whose  arms^  &c.]     It  were  better  to  read— 
"  Thus  to  the  axe*s  edge  the  cedar  yields; 
*'  Whose  arms,"  &c. 
Otherwise  "  Whose  arms  "  will  refer  to  the  axe  instead  of  the 
cedar,     Stebvbms. 

<  Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe*s  edge. 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept,  &c.}  It  has  been 
observed  to  me,  that  the  Slst  chapter  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  sug- 
gested these  images  to  Shakspeare.  "  AH  the  fowls  of  heaven 
made  their  nest  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young."    Sr|SBVBNS. 
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Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ; 

For  who  liv*d  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 

And  who  durst  smile,  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow? 

Lo,  now  my  glory  smear*d  in  dust  and  blood ! 

My  parks  ^  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 

Even  now  forsake  me  ;  and,  of  all  my  lands. 

Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length  ^ ! 

Why,  what  is  pomp  ^,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  'and 

dust  ? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

.    Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

*  SoM.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick^!  wert  thou  as 
we  are, 

^  My  parks,  &c.] 

.  Cedes  coemptb  saldbus,  et  domo, 
Vilttque.     Hot. 
This  mention  oihiA  parks  and  manors  diminishes  the  pathetick 
effect  of  the  foregoing  lines.    Johnson. 
7  — and,  ofaU  my  lancby 
b  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length !] 
-«— *  Mors  sola  fatetur 
Quantula  sint  hominum  cofpuscnla.    «/tfo. 
Camden  mentions  in  his  Remains,  that  Constantine,  in  order 
to  dissaade  a  person  from  coyetousness,  drew  out  with  his  lance 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man*s  ^ve,  adding,  "  This  is  all 
thou  shalt  have  when  thou  ait  dead,  if  thou  canst  happily  get  so 
much."    Malonb. 

*  —  what  is  pomp,  &c.]  This  and  the  following  line  make 
no  part  of  this  speech  in  the  old  play ;  but  were  transposed  by 
ShaJcspeare  from  a  subsequent  speech,  addressed  by  Warwick  to 
Somerset.     Malonb. 

9  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick,  &c.]  These  two  speeches  stand 
thus  in  the  quartos : 

**  Oxf,  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick !  cheer  up  thyself  and  live ; 
**  For  yet  there's  hope  enough  to  win  the  oay. 
'*  Our  warlike  queen  with  troops  is  come  from  France, 
**  And  at  Southampton  landed  hath  her  train  ; 
'*  And,  m]ght*8t  thou  live,  then  would  we  never  fly. 

'^  War.  Why,  then  I  would  not  flv,  nor  have  I  now ; 
*'  But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds : 
"  For  many  wounds  received,  and  many  more  repaid. 
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*  We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again ! 

'  The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant 

power ; 
'  Even  now  we  iieard  the  news :  Ah,  could'st  thou  fly! 
*  JVar.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. — Ah,  Mon- 
tague, 

*  If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand; 

*  And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile  I 

*  Thou  lov'st  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst, 

*  Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cdid  congealed  blood, 

*  That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

*  Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

'  SoM.   Ah,  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breathed 
his  last; 
'  And  to  the  latest  gasp,'  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
'  And  said — Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother. 
'  And  more  he  would  have  said ;  and  more  he  spoke, 
'  Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault  \ 


"  Hath  robVd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  tlieir  stiength,  • 
*'  And  spite  of  spites  needs  must  I  yield  to  death." 

^TBBYBKS. 

One  of  these  lines^  **  But  Hercules,*'  &g.  Sfaakspeare  has 
transposed  and  inserted  in  the  Messenger's  account  oi  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  See  p.  405.  Not  being  aware  of  this, 
I  had  inadvertently  marked  that  line  as  our  author's^  which  I  ought 
not  to  have  done.  The  three  following  lines  have  already  been 
spoken  by  Warwick  in  a  former  scene  (seep.  425,)  and  therefore 
were  here  properly  rejected  by  Shakspeare.     Malokb. 

'  Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault,]  The  old  quarto 
reads  clamour^  which  is  undoubtedly  right,  i.  e.  a  clamour  of 
tongues,  which,  as  he  says,  could  not  be  distinguished.  This  was 
a  pertinent  similitude :  the  other  absurd,  and  neither  apees  with 
what  is  predicated  of  it,  nor  with  what  it  is  intended  to  lUustrate* 

Wabbotbton. 

"  Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault, 

"  That  might  not  be  distinguished ;]  That  is,  like  the  noise  of  a 
cannon  in  a  vault;  vJiick^  &c.  Shakspeare's  alteration  here  is  per- 
hap  not  so  judicious  as  many  others  that  he  has  made.  In  the 
old  play,  instead  of  cannon^  we 'have  clamour^  and  the  speech 
stands  thus : 

*'  Thy  brother  Montague  hath  breath*d  his  last^ 
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*  That  might  not  be  distinguished :  but,  at  last, 

*  I  well  might  hear  delivered  with  a  groan, — 

*  O,  farewell  Warwick  ! 

tf^AR.  '  Sweet  pest  to  his  soul ! — 

Fly,  lords,  and  save  yourselves :  for  Warwick  bids 
You  all  farewell,  to  meet  again  in  heaven  *^.   [Dies. 
OxF.  Away,  away^  to  meet  the  queen  s  great 
power  i 

[Exeunt^  bearing  off  JfARiricK* s  Body. 


c« 
it 
<« 


*'  And  at  the  pangs  of  death  I  heard  him  cry, 
*^  And  say,  Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother ; 
'*  And  more  he  would  have  said,  and  more  he  said. 
Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault, 
That  could  not  be  distinguish'd  for  the  sound  ; 
And  so  the  valiant  Montague  gave  up  the  ghost.** 

Malonb. 
The  indistinct  gabble  of  undertakers,  while  they  adjust  a  coffin 
in  a  family  vaults  will  abundantly  illustrate  the  preceding  simile. 
Such  a  peculiar  hubbub  of  inarticulate  sounds,  might  have  at- 
tracted our  author's  notice :  it  has  too  often  forced  itself  on  mine. 

Steevevs. 
*  —  to  meet  again  in  heaven.]     I  have  supplied  the  word— 
again,  for  the  sake  of  metre,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ritson,  and  with 
countenance  from  the  following  line  in  King  Richard  III. : 

"  Farewell^  until  we  meet  afrain  in  heaven.**    StebvensI 
s  Away,  away,  &c.]     Instead  of  this  line,  the  quartos  have  the 
following : 

"  Come,  noble  Somerset,  let's  take  our  horse, 
**  And  cause  retreat  be  sounded  through  the  camp ; 
*'  That  all  our  friends  remaining  yet  alive 
May  be  forewam*d,  and  save  themselves  by  flight. 
That  done,  with  them  we*ll  post  unto  the  queen, 
And  once  more  try  our  fortune  in  the  field.**    Stbbvbns. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  an  observation  that  has  already 
been  more  than  once  maiide.     I  shall  thereforeonly  refer  to  former 
notes^  and  the  Dissertation  at  the  end  of  this  play.    Malonb. 
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SCENE  III. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Flourish,     Enter  King  EnfTARD  in  triumph  ;  with 
Cljirence^  Glostbr,  and  the  rest. 

*  K.  EDfT.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 

course, 

*  And  we  are  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory  *. 

'  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 

*  I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloudy 

*  That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
'  Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed : 

*  I  mean,  my  lords, — those  powers  *,  that  the  queen 

*  Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  have  arriv'd  our  coast  \ 
'  And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

*  Clar.  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud, 

*  And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came  : 

*  Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up ; 

4  ThiM  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course. 

And  we  are  grac*d  with  wreaths  of  victory.]     Thus  the  folio. 
The  quartos  thus : 

'*  Thus  still  our  fortune  giyes  us  victory, 

**  And  girts  our  temples  with  triumphant  joys. 

^*  The  big-bond  traitor  Warwick  hath  breath'd  his  last, 

"  And  heaven. this  day  hath  smil*d  upon  us  all." 

Stbbtxns. 

5  I  mean^  my  lords,— those  power8>  &c.]  Thus  the  folio*    The 
old  play  thus : 

"  I  meane  those  powers  which  the  queen  hath  got  in  France, 
**  Are  landed,  and  meane  once  more  to  menace  ns." 

Malone. 
^  —  have  A&£iv*D  our  coast,]    So,  in  Coriolanus : 
«  ■  and  now  arriving 

"  A  place  of  potency  — /* 
Again,  in  Julius  Caesar : 

'*  But  ere  we  coul4  arrive  the  point  propos*d  — .*' 
Milton  uses  the  same  structure.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. : 
••  ■  ere  he  arrive 

**  The  happy  isle."    St£BVenb. 
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*  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

*  Glo.  The  queen  is  valu'd  thirty  thousand  strong, 
'  And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her ; 

'  If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assured. 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

K.  Ed^.  We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  fiiends, 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewksbury ; 

*  We  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 

*  Will  thither  straight,  For  willingness  rids  way ; 

'  And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 
Strike  up  the  drum ;  cry — Courage  !  and  away  ^« 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Plains  near  Tewksbury. 

March.    Enter  Queen  Margaret^  Prince  Ed^ardj 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Great  lords  ^  wise  men  ne*er  sit  and 

wail  their  loss, 

f  Strike  up  the  drum ;  cry — Courage !  and  away.]    Thus  the 
folio.    The  quartos  have  the  following  couplet : 
"  Come,  let's  go ; 

**  For  if  we  slack  this  faire  bright  summer's  day, 
"  Sharp  winter's  showers  will  mar  our  hope  for  haie." 
Something  like  this  has  occurred  in  p.  512.     Stbbvens. 
'  Great  lords,  &c.]    This  speech  in  the  old  play  stands  thus  : 
**  Qjueen.  Welcome  to  England,  my  loving  friends  of 

France, 
And  welcome,  Somerset  and  Oxford  too. 
Once  more  have  we  spread  our  sails  abroad  ; 
And  though  our  tackling  be  almost  consurode, 
*'  And  Warwick  as  our  maine-mast  overthrowne, 
"  Yet,  warlike  lordes,  raise  you  that  sturdie  post 
*'  That  bears  the  sailes  to  brinfi[  us  unto  rest. 
''  And  Ned  and  I,  as  willing  puots  should, 
'*  For  once,  with  careful  mindes,  guide  on  the  steme^ 
**  To  beare  us  through  that  dangerous  gulfe, 
"  That  heretofore  hath  swallowed  up  our  friends.*' 
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*  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  thdr  harms. 

'  What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board, 
'  The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchw  lost, 
'  And  half  our  jsailors  swallowed  in  the  flood  ? 
'  Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  Ist  meet,  that  he 
'  Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 

*  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 

*  And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too 

much^; 

*  Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, ' 

*  Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saVd  ? 

*  Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 

*  Sayi  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  What  of  that  ? 

*  And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  What  of  him  ? 

'  Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles ;  What  of  these  ? 

There  is  perhaps  no  speech  that  proves  more  decisively  than  the 
above,  that  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses 
of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.  and  The  True  Tragedie  of  the  Duke 
of  Yorke,  &c.  printed  in  1600,  were  the  production  of  some  writer 
who  preceded  Shakspeare ;  and  that  what  are  now  called  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  were  only  a  revisal  and 
amplification  of  those  pieces. 

Here  we  have  a  thought  which  in  the  original  play  is  expressed 
in  eleven  lines,  expanded  by  our  author  into  thirty-seven  lines. 

Malone. 
9  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much  ;]     See 
note  on  As  You  Like  It,  vol.  vi.  p.  383,  n.  I.    Rbbd. 
So,  in  our  author's  Lover's  Complaint : 

'*  Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set, 
"  Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  xioel" 
Again,  in  As  You  Like  It : 

•*  —  Thou  mak*8t  a  testament 
'*  As  worldings  do,  giving  the  sum  of  more 
"  To  that  'which  hath  too  muchr 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

'^  With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning  dew." 
So  also,  Spenser,  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar,  1579 : 
"  ThoUj  plenteous  spring,  hast  luH'd  me  oft  asleep, 
'*  Whose  streames  my  trickling  tears  did  oft  augment.*' 
Of  this  thought,  which  we  see  Shnkspeare  has  sooften  expressed, 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  old  play.    See  note  8.     Malonb. 
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*  Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  ? 
^  And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 

'  The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 

*  And,  though  unskiliiil,  why  not  Ned  and  I 

*  For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  i»lot's  charge  ? 
'  We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep ; 

*  But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say- 

no, 

*  From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 

*  As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 

*  And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 

*  What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 

*  And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 

*  All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

*  Say,  you  can  swim ;  alas,  *tis  but  a  while : 

*  Tread  on  the  sand ;  why,  there  you  quickly  sink  i 

*  Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  oif, 

*  Or  else  you  famish,  that's  a  threefold  death. 

*  This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 

*  In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 

*  That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 

*  More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and 

rocks. 

*  Why,  courage,  then  !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

*  "Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

*  Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman  ^  of  this  valiant 

spirit 

*  Methinks,  a  woman,  &c.]     In  this  speech  there  is  mucli  and 

xnportant  variation  in  the  quarto : 

'•  Prince.  And  if  there  be  (as  God  forbid  there  should) 
*'  *Mongst  us  a  timorous  or  fearful  man, 
"  Let  him  depart  before  the  battles  join ; 
**  Lest  he  in  time  of  need  entice  another, 
"  And  so  withdraw  the  soldiers*  hearts  from  us. 
*'  I  will  not  stand  aloof,  and  bid  you  fight, 
''  But  with  my  sword  press  in  the  thickest  throngs, 
"  And  single  Edward  from  his  strongest  guard. 
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*  Should,  if  a  oowwd  beard  ber  speak  Awe  words, 

*  Infuse  his  breast  with  nu^^mnimity; 

*  And  make  him,  naked,  iml  &  ttnurat  anna. 

*  I  speak  not  this,  as  deubtlhgany  here  t 

*  For,  did  I  but  suqiect  a  fearftd  man,' 

'  He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimea ; 

*  Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another,  * 
^  And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 

'  If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid ! 

'  Let  him  depart,  before  we  need  hishdp. 

*  OxF.  Women  and  children.of  so  Ingfa  a  courage ! 
And  warriors  funt !  why,  'twere  perpetual  shame  .*-^ 
^  O,  brave  young  prince !  thy  famous  grandfetther 
Doth  live  again  in  thee ;  Long  may'st  thou  live. 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories ! 

^  SoM.  And  he,  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope, 
'  Go  home  to  bed,  and, .  like  the  owl  by  day, 

*  If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wondered  at  ^. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Thanks,    gentle  Somerset ;— sweet 

Oxford,  thanks. 

*  PaiNCM.  And  take  his  thanks,  that  yet  hath 

nothing  else. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Mess.  Prepare  you,  lords  ^  for  Edward  is  at 

hand, 

**  And  hand  to  hand  enforce  him  for  to  yield, 
**  Or  leave  my  body,  as  witness  of  my  thoughts." 

•    •         '  Stbsveks. 

Oar  author  has  availed  himself  of  these  lines  in  former  scenes 
of  these  pla^.    Maloke. 

*  If  he  anse^  be  uock'd  and  wonder'd  at.]    So  the  fcdio.    The 
old  play  thus : 

"  Be  hu8*d  and  wonder'd  at,  if  he  arise."    Malons. 
3  Prepare  you,  lords,  &c.]     In  the  old  play  these  speeches  stand 
thus: 

Mes.  My  lotdes,  duke  Edward  with  a  mightie  power 
Is  marching  hitherward  to  fight  with  you. 
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*  Heady  tafigfat ;  therefore  be  resolute. 

'  OxF.  I  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy, 

*  To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 

SoM.  But  he's  deceived,  we  are  in  readiness. 

Q.  Mtf/t.  This  cheers  my  hearty  to  see  your  for- 
wardness. 

OxF.  Here  pitch  our  battle,  hence. we  wiU.not 
budge. 

March.    Enter,  at  a  distance.   King  Edward, 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  Forces. 

*  K.  Edw.  Brave  followers*,  yonder  stands  the 
thorny  wood, 

*  Which,    by  the   heavens'  assistance,  and    your 

strength, 
'  Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 

*  I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire, 

*  For,  well  I  wot,  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out : 

*  Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 

Q.  Mar.  Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what 
I  should  say, 

*  My  tears  gainsay  * ;  for  every  word  I  speak, 

*  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes  *. 

*'  Oxf,  I  thought  it  was  his  policy  to  take  us  unprovided, 
**  But  here  will  we  stand,  and  ^ght  it  to  the  death." 

Malonb. 
^  K.  Edw.  Brave  followers,  &c.]    This  scene  is  ilUcontrived, 
in  which  the  King  and  Queen  appear  at  once  on  the  stage  at  the 
head  of  opposite  armies.    It  had  been  easy  to  make  one  retire  be- 
fore the  other  entered.     Johnson. 

i  My  tears  gainsay  ;]    To  gainsay  is  to  unsay,  to  deny,  to  con* 
iradict.    So,  in  A  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave,  1594  : 

seeing  my  father  grants, 

I  will  not  gainsay"    Steb  vens. 
^  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  btbs.]  This  phrase  is  scrip- 
tural :  *'  Thou  feedest  them  with  the  bread  of  tears,  and  givest 
them  tears  to  drink."    Psalm  Ixxxv.  5.    Stbbvens. 
So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis : 

"  Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok*st  such  weeping  ? 

VOL.  XVUT.  2  M 
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'  Therefore,  no  more  but  this : — ^Henry,  yoiar  sove- 
reign \ 
'  Is  prisoner  to  the  foe  ;  his  state  usurp'd, 
'  His  realm  a  slaughterhouse,  his  subjects  slain, 
^  His  statutes  eancelFd,  and  his  treasure  spent ; 

*  And  yonder  is  the  wolf,  that  makes  this  spoil. 

*  You  fight  injustice :  then,  in  God's  name,  lords, 
^  Be  valmnt,  and  give  signad  to  the  fight. 

\Exeunt  both  Armies. 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Same. 

Alarums :  Excursions :  and  afterwards  a  Retreat. 
Then  Enter  King  Edward^  Clabjenck^  Glos- 
TEitj  and  Forces;  with  Queen  Margaret^  Ojcford, 
and  Somerset^  Jh^isoners. 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous 
broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammer'  castle  ^  straight : 

These  passages  were  probably  recoUected  by  Rowe»  when  he 
wrote  ID  his  Jane  Shore : 

**  Feed  oo  my  sighs^and  drink  mvJalUng  tears,** 
So  also,  Pope,  in  the  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard  : 

^  And  drink  the  fidlinp^  tears  each  other  shed.*' 
The  folio  has — eye:  but  I  imagine  it  was  rather  an  error  in  the 
transcriber  than  an  alteration  by  Shakspeare.    The  old  play  reads 
^•^•eyes.    Malonb. 

7  —  Henry,  your  sovereign,  &c.]     Instead  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  the  original  play  has  these : 

"  Henry  your  king  is  prisoner  in  the  Tower ; 
"  His  land  and  all  our  friends  are  quite  distrest, 
**  And  yonder  stands  the  wolfe  that  makes  all  this, 
**  Then  in  God*s  name,  loids,  together  crie  Saint  Georg«.** 

Malomb. 
*  —  to  Hammes*castle  — ]     A  castle  in  Picaidy,  where  Oxford 
was  confined  for  many  years.    Malons* 
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Yoi  SomeIBet^  off  with  his  guilty  head. 
^  Go,  bear  them  hence ;  I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 
OxF.  Yot  my  part,   FU  not  trouble  thee  with 

words. 
'  SoM.   Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my 
fortune. 

\Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somehset,  guarded. 
"*  Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous 
world, 

*  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

*  K.  Edw.  Is  proclamation  made, — ^that,  who 

finds  Edward, 

*  Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  Kfe  ? 

*  Glo.  It  is :  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edward 

comes. 

Enter  Soldiers,  with  Prince  Eoff^ARD. 

*  iT.  EDfy.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear 

him  speak : 

*  What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick '  ? 

*  Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 

'  For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 

*  And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  tum'd  me  to  ^  ? 

9  For  Somemet,]  Edmond  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
seoond  son  of  Edmond  D«ke  of  Somenet^  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Saint  Albans.     Malonb. 

■  What !  can  so  you  no  a  thorn  bboin  to  prick  ?]  This 
is  a  proverbial  observation,  which  I  find  verified  in  "  A  Preaty 
Interlude,  called  Nice  Wanton  "— 

Early  sharpe  that  wyll  be  thome, 
Soone  yll  that  wyll  be  naught,"  &c.    Stebybks. 
*  And  all  the  troublb  thou  hast  turn*d  mb  to?]     This 
line  was  one  of  Shakspeare*s  additions  to  the  original  play.    We 
have  almost  the  same  words  in  The  Tempest : 

•• O,  my  heart  bleeds, 

**  To  think  of  the  teen  [i.  e.  trouble]  that  I  have  iurn'dyou  ioJ" 
In  the  old  play  Prince  Edward  is  not  brought  forth  as  here,  but 
enters  with  his  mother ;  and  after  Oxford  and  Somerset  are  car- 
ried off,  he  is  thus  addr^sed  by  the  King : 

**  Now,  Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 
*'  For  stirring  up  my  subjects  to  rebellion  ?  '*     Malonb. 
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Prince.  Speak  like  a  sulgecty  proud  ambitknis 
York! 
Suppose,  that  I  am  now  my  £ather*8  mouth ; 
Resign  thy  chair,  and,  where  I  stand,  kneel  thou. 
Whilst  I  propose. the  self-same  words. to  thee. 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer  to. 
Q.  Mar,  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resolv'd! 
'  Glo.  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petti- 
coat. 
And  ne'er  have  stoFn  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 
Prince.  Let  .^Esop  ^  fable  in  a  winter  s  night ; 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  vnth  this  place. 

Glo.  By  heaven,  brat,  Fll  plague  you  for  that 

word. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  a  plague  to 

men. 
Glo.  For  God*s  sake,  take  away  this  captive  scold. 
Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-back 

rather. 
*  K.  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  vnSL  charm  your 
tongue ^ 

s  Let  .^op,  8cc.]  The  Prince  calls  Richard,  for  his  crook- 
edness, .^sop ;  and  the  poet,  following  nature^  makes  Richard 
highly  incensed  at  the  reproach.    Johnson. 

4  •»  CHARM  your  tongae.]  The  quarto  reads — tame  your 
tongue. 

The  former  is  best.  So,  in  Sir  A.  Gorges*  tmnslation  of  Lucan, 
1614: 

"  In  hope  that  thy  victorious  arme 
'*  Their  dunghill  crowing  so  will  charme.^*    Stbbyens. 
This  is  the  right  reading.    So,  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  Mercury 
says  to  Cupid : 

*'  How  now,  my  dancing  braggart !  charm  your  Umgue,^ 
And,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Lucentio  says: 
**  But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue,^ 

M.  Mason. 
The  expression  which  our  author  substituted,  is  one  that  he  has 
often  used.    See  vol.  xviii.  p.  286,  n.  1.    The  meaning  is,  I  will 
compel  you  to  be  as  silent,  as  you  would  be,  \ijoa  were  charm  d^ 
if  you  were  deprived  of  speech  by  the  power  of  mchantment. 

Mai.onb. 
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Clar.  Uhtiitoi'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 

Prince.  I  know  my  duty,  you  are  all  undutifiil : 
Lascivious  Edward, — and  thou  peijur'd  George, — 
And  thou  misshapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are  ;—* 
*  And  thou  nsurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 

K.  Edjf.  Take  that,  the' likeness  of  this  railer 
here  *.  \Stahs  him. 

*  Glo.  SprawFst  thou  ?  take  that,  to  end  thy 

agony.  [Glo.  stabs  him^ 

*  Clar.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  per- 

jury. [Clar.  stabs  him. 

Q.  Mar.  O,  kill  me  too  ! 
Glo.  Marry,  and  shalL  [Pff^^  to  hill  her. 

*  K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold,  ifor  we  have  done 

too  much. 
Glo.  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with 
words  ^  ^ 


<  —  THB  likeness  of  this  railer  here,  &c.]  That  thou  resem- 
blest  thv  railing  mother.     Johnson. 

That  18,  "  thou  who  art  the  Ukeneit^^  &c.  Mr.  Rowe  and  the 
other  modem  editors  read— Mou  likeness,  and  so  we  should  now 
write ;  but  the  other  was  the  phraseology  of  Shakspeare's  time. 
So,  in  Julius  Cesar : 

"  The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well.** 

In  that  passage,  as  in  the  present,  Mr.  Rowe  substituted  ihou 
for  ihe^  though  Shakspeare  has  employed  the  very  words  he  found 
in  North's  translation  of  Plutarch.     Malonb. 

The  old  copies  describe  Edward  as  striking  the  first  blow,  and 
Gloster  the  next ;  and,  1  believe,  rightly,  for  history  informs  us 
that  Edward  smote  the  Prince  with  his  gauntlet,  on  which  the 
rest  dispatched  him.  The  words  **  sprawl^st  thou  ?  "  seem  evi- 
dently to  belong  to  Richard ;  and  I  have  therefore  continued  them 
to  him  on  the  authority  of  ancient  editions,  in  preference  to  the 
allotment  of  modem  innovation.    See  edit.  1765,  vol.  v.  p.  217. 

Stbevbns. 

6  — with  WORDS?]  i.e.  dispute,  contention.  So,  in  a  for- 
mer of  these  plays : 

Some  Mnords  there  grew  *twixt  Somerset  and  me.*' 

Stbevbns. 
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'  K.  Mdjt.  What  I  doth  she  swoon  ?  use  means 
for  her  recovery, 

Glo.  Clarence,  excute  me  to  the  king,  my  bro- 
ther ; 

*  ril  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter : 

'  Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
Clm.  What?  what? 

•  Glo.  The  Tower,  the  Tower  ^  1  [^Exit. 

*  Q.  M^R.  O,  Ned,  sweet  Ned  I  speak  to  thy 

mother,  boy! 

*  Canst  thou  not  speak  !^--0  traitors !  murderers  ! — 
They,  that  stabbM  Csesar,  shed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 

*  If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it : 

*  He  was  a  man ;  this,  in  respect,  a  child ; 
And  men  ne*er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 

'  What's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it  ? 

*  No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak : — 

*  And  I  wiU  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst. — 

*  Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals  ! 

*  How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd  ! 
'  You  have  no  children,  butchers  ® !  if  you  had, 

7  The  Tower,  the  Tower!]  The  quarto  adds—''  I'll  root  them 
out ; "  but,  perhaps,  injudiciously :  and  yet,  withoat  these  words 
the  metre  is  imperfect.    Stbevens. 

^  You  have  no  children,  butchers!]  The  same  sentiicent  ia 
repeated  by  Macduff,  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth ;  and  this  passage 
may  serve  as  a  comment  on  that.    Blackstons. 

The  original  play  reads : 

*'  You  have  no  children,  devils;  if  vou  had, 

*'  The  thought  of  them  would M^/i  liwoe  stop^  yowr  rage,** 

This  thought  occurring  also  (as  Sir  V^illiam  Blackstone  has 
observed^)  in  Macbeth,  "  He  has  no  children,**  may  perhaps 
be  uived  as  a  proof  of  Shakspeare*s  being  the  author  of  the  fint 
draught,  as  well  as  of  the  alterations  and  additions  to  it.  But 
how  many  thoughts  and  even  expressions  has  he  borrowed  from 
preceding  writers  ?  Having  (as  I  suppose)  greatly  enlaiged,  and 
almost  new-written,  this  and  the  preceding  play,  the  Uioughts 
they  contain,  whether  found  in  the  nnt  copy,  or  his  amplification 
of  It,  were  as  likely  to  recur  in  a  future  piece,  as  any  of  those 
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*  The  thought  of  them  vtovid  have  sitirr^d  up  re- 

morse: 
^  But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  dhild, 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 

*  As,  deathsmen  !  you  have  rid  this  sweet  yoimg 

prince^  I 
K.  Edw.  Away  with  her ;  go»  bear  her  hence 

perforce, 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatdi  me 

here; 

Here  sheath  thy  sword.  Til  pardon  thee  my  death : 

What !  wilt  thou  not  ? — then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 

Q.  Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do ;  sweet  Clarence,  do 

thou  do  it  ^ 
Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear,  I  would 

not  do  it. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself ; 
Twas  sin  before  ^  but  now  'tis  charity. 

*  What  I   wilt  thou  not  ?   where  is   that   devil's 

butcher, 
Hard-favour*d  Richard  ^  ?  Richard,  where  art  thou  ? 


which  he  has  employed  in  one  origiDaUv  written  by  himseir.    In 

his  original  plays  he  frequently  Iwrrowed  from  himself.  Malonb. 

9  —  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince.]    The  condition  of 

this  warlike  Queen  would  move  compassion,  could  it  be  for» 

gotten  that  she  gave  York,  to  wipe  bis  eyes  in  his  captivity,  a 
andkerchief  stained  with  his  young  child's  blood.    Johmbobt. 
Bot  surely  it  does  move  our  compassion,  though  that  be  not 
forgotten.    When  we  see  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  involved 
in  deep  distress,  from  a  just  and  tender  cause  we  attend  only  to 
their  present  sufferings,  and  not  to  their  former  crimes. 

M.  Masow. 
I .— do  thou  do  it.]    The  old  play  reads— ^1/  me  to.  Malomb. 
^  *Twas  sin  before,]     She  alludes  to  the  desertion  of  Clarence* 

JOBNSOW. 

3 ..  where  is  that  devil's  butcher* 
Hud-favoui'd  Richard?]   Thus  all  the  editions.    ButniM/'f 
btUcher,  in  others  terms,  I  think*  is  kiU^detU:   rare  news  for 
the  free  thinkets,  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  depencfing  on  iu 
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ThoB  art  not  hiere  ?  Murder  1«  thy  aliht^-'deed ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put^  back. 

'  K.  Enttr.  Away,  I  say ;  I  diarge  ye,  bear  her 
hence. 

i^MxR.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this 
prince !  [Exity  led  out  forcibly. 

K.  Ej}fr. '  Wliere's  RIdiard  gone  ? 

'  Clam.  To  London,  all  in  post ;  and,  as  I  guess. 
To  make  a  bloody  sapper  in  the  Tower.  . 

K.  Edw.  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his 
head. 
^  Now  march  we  hence :  discharge  the  common  sort 
^  With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  London, 
^  And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares ; 
*  Py  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me*    \Exeunt. 


SCENE  VL 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Tower* 

King  Henry  is  discovered  sitting  with  a  Book  in  his 
ffand,  the  Lieutenant  attending.    Enter  G^oster. 

Glo.  Good  day,  my  lord !  What,  at  your  bocric  so 

hard.?^ 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  My  lord,  I  should 
say  rather ; 
Tis  sin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better : 
Good  Gloster,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 
*  And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

But  the  poet  certainly  wrott'^devil-btUcker  ;  and  the  first  part  of 
the  compound  is  to  be  taken  adjectively,  meaning  execrable,  in- 
fernal, aevilish.    Theobald. 

**  I>eyil*8  batcher,"  is  a  butcher  set  on  by  the  devil.  Either 
reading  may  serve  without  so  long  a  note.    Jornsow. 

The  folio  adds,  at  the  end  of  this  line,  the  word — Richard.  But 
both  the  metre  and  the  old  play  show  that  it  was' an  accidental 
rf  petition  by  the  transcriber,  pr  compositor.    Malonb. 
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*  Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves:  we  must 

confer.  [Exit  Lieutenant. 

*  K.Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from  th^ 

wolf: 

*  So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 

*  And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ^  ? 

Glo.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

4  What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ?]  Rosciui 
was  certainly  put  for  Richard  by  some  simple  conceited  player  who 
had  heard  of  Roscius  and  of  Rome  ;  but  did  not  know  that' he  wad 
ED  actor  io  comedy,  not  in  tragedy.    Wabburton. 

Shal^speare  hacl  occasion  to  compare  Richard  to  some  player 
about  to  represent  a  scene  of  murder,  and  took  the  first  or  only 
name  of  antiquity  that  occurred  to  him^  without  being  very  scru- 
pulous about  its  propriety. 

I  know  not,  however,  that  it  is  proved,  on  classical  authority, 
that  Roscius^  though  generally  a  comedian,  was  no  occasional 
actor  in  tragedy.  Nash,  in  Pierce  Penniless*s  Supplication  to  the 
Devil,  1592,  says :  "  Not  Roscitu  nor  jEsope,  those  admired  tro' 
gedianSf  that  have  lived  ever  since  before  Christ  was  bom^  could 
ever  performs  more  in  action  than  famous  Ned  Allen.** 

Again,  in  Acolastus  his  Afterwitte,  1600  : 

'*  Through  thee  each  murthering  Roscius  is  appointed 
**  To  act  strange  scenes  of  death  en  God*s  anomted.** 

Ag9Jn»  in  Certaine  Satyres,  1598 : 

"  Was  penn*d  by  Roscio  the  tragedian,**    Stebvens. 

"  What  scene  of  death  bath  Roscius  now  to  act  ?]  So,  in  Aoo« 
lasfeus  his  Afterwitte,  a  poem,  1600; 

'*  What  bloody  scene  hath  cruelty  to  act  ?*' 

Dr.  Warburton  reads  Richard,  instead  of  Rosdus^  because 
Roscius  was  a  comedian.  That  he  is  right  in  this  a»sertion,  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  passage  in  Quintilian,  cited  by  W.  R. 
[piobably  Sir  Walter  Rawlinson]  in  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, vol.  liv.  Part  II.  p.  886 :  *'  Roscius  citatior,,  iEsopus  ^avic^r 
fttit,  quod  ille  comcpdiasy  hie  tragoedias  egit.'*  QuintU.  lib.  xi«  c.  iii. 
—But  it  is  not  in  Quintilian  or  in  any  other  ancient  writer  we  are 
to  look  in  order  to  ascertain  the  text  of  Shakspeare.  Roscius  was 
called  a  tragedian  by  our  authors  contemporaries,  as  appears  from 
the  quotations  in  the  preceding  note ;  and  this  was  sufficient  au- 
thority to  him,  or  rather  to  the  author  of  the  original  play,  for 
there  this  line  is  found*    Mai.onb. 
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'  K.  Hbn.  The  Inrd;  Idiat  hath  beeii  limed  in  a 
bush, 

*  With  fcrexnbling  wings  misdoubteth  every  buah  * : 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  ^  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 

Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught^  and 
kiU'd. 
*  Glo.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  ^  was  thsU;  of 
Crete, 
'  That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 
^  And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown*d 
*'  K.  Hen.  I,  Daedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course  ; 
^  The  sun,  that  sear*d  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy, 

*  Thy  brother  Edward ;  and  thyself,  the  sea, 

^  «—  MI8DOUBTSTR  eveiy  bush :]  To  misdoubt  is  to  iusped 
danger,  tojear.  So,  In  Humour  out  of  Breath,  a  comedy  by  Jdhn 
Day,  1608  : 

**  Hip,  Doubt  and  misdmiht !  what  difference  is  there  here? 
"  Oct,  Yes,  much :  when  men  misdoubt,  'tis  said  they^rar."* 

Stebveks. 

6  —  hapless  malb — ]  The  word  male  is  here  used  in  a  very 
uncommon  sense,  not  for  the  mde  of  the  female,  but  for  the 
mide  parent :  the  sweet  bird  is  evidently  his  son  Prince  Edward. 

M.  Mabon. 

7  — -  PEEVISH  fool^  As  peevishness  is  the  quality  of  children, 
peevish  seems  to  signify  chiidtsh,  and  by  consequence  siliy.  Pee- 
vish is  explained  by  childish,  in  a  former  note  of  Dr.  Warborton. 

Johnson. 
Shakspeare  employs  the  word  peevish  in  the  same  sense  in 
Cymbeline,  where  the  reader  will  find  many  instances  of  this  use 
of  it.    Stbevens. 

This  epithet,  which  Shakspeare  has  so  frequently  employed,  was 
one  of  his  additions  to  the  original  play. 

The  ordinary  signification  of  peevish  in  our  poet*s  time  was 
Jbolish.    See  Minshen's  Diet.  1617»  in.  v.    Malonb. 
•  —  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd.]    The  old 
play  reads : 

"  — •  the  office  of  a  birdf 

**  And  yet  for  all  that  the  foorjoul  was  drown'd." 

Malonb. 
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*  Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 

*  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words ! 
'  My  breast  can  belter  brook  thy  dagger's  point. 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragick  history. — 

*  But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  is't  for  my  life  ? 
'  Glo.  Think'st  thou,  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

K.  Hen.  a  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art ; 
^  If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 

*  Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  son  I  kilFd  for  his  presumption. 
K.  Hen.  Hadst  thou  been  kill'd,  when  first  thou 
didst  presume. 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 

*  And  thus  I  prophecy, — that  many  a  thousand, 

*  Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear  ^ ; 

*  And  many  an  old  man*s  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's, 
^  And  many  an  orphan's  water**standing  eye, — 

*  Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate  ^ 

*  And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death  *, — 
'  Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 

*  The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time  ; 
Dogs  howFd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down 

trees ; 
The  raven  rook'd  her  ^  on  the  chimney's  top, 

9  Which  now  mMtrost  no  parcel  of  lay  fear ;]  Who  suspect  no 
part  of  what  my  fears  presage.    Jobnson. 

>  Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands*  fatx,]  The 
\90t6r-^aU  was  supplied  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

Malokb. 

*  Anj»  orphans,  &c.]  The  word-— aiuf*  which  is  necessary  to 
the  metre,  and  is  wanting  in  the  first  folio^  was  supf^ied  by 'the 
second.    Stebvens 

3  The  raven  book'd  her — "]  To  rook,  or  rather  to  ruck,  is  a 
north-country  word,  signifying  to  squat  down^  or  lodge  on  any 
thing. 

So,  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s  edit.  v.  ISIO: 
**  What  is  mankind  more  unto  you  yhold, 
'*  Than  is  the  shepe,  that  rouketh  in  the  fold  ?  " 

Again,  in  the  Nonnes  Pr^estes  Tale>  ibid.  v.  15,232 : 

6 
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And  chattering  pl^s  in  dtsmal'  dlscofdB  sung. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  motber'sr'pain. 
And  yet  Inougfit  fortli  less  than  a  mother'^  hope ; 
'  To  wit, — an  indigest  ^  defomied  lump. 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head,  when  thou  wast  bom. 
To  signify, — tiiou  cam  st  to  bite  the  world : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  trae  which  I  ha?e  heard, 
*  Thou  cam'st  *  — 


'*  O  felse  morderour,  ruektng  in  tliy  den. 
Again,  in  the  Preface  to  Stanyhurst*s  translation  of  Viq;U, 
1582: 

"  I  cannot  devine  upon  such  bookes  that  happlye  rouJte  in  sta- 
dentes  meweft,**  &c. 
Again,  in  the  translation  of  the  fourth  book : 
"  Also  on  the  turrets  the  skrich  howle,  &c. 
doth  ruck,**  &c. 


Again,  in  Warner's  Aibion^s  England,  1602,  b.  m.  ch.  srxvii. : 

**  Have  lazy  wings,  be  ever  lean,  in  sullen  comers  ruck.** 
Again,  in  Golding*s  translation  of  the  6th  book  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
mor^osis : 

**  The  furies  made  the  bridegrome*s  bed,  and  on  the  house 

did  rucke 
**  A  cursed  owle  the  messenger  of  ill  successe  and  Incke.** 
Again,  in  the  15th  book : 
**  He  rucketh  downe  upon  the  same,  and  in  the  spices  dies." 

STSEVBNa. 

4  —  an  IMOI6E8T—3  The  folio  YiVA^ndigesUd.  But  the 
metre  and  the  old  play  show  that  it  was  a  mispnnt.  Shakspeare 
uses  the  word  incUgest  in  King  John.     Malohb. 

rudis  indigestaque  moles,  (hid.  Met.  i.  7.    Doucs. 

<  And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam'st — "]    Had  our  editors  had  but  a  grain  of  sagacity; 
or  true  diligence,  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  this  absurd 
break,  since  they  might  have  Ventured  to  fill  it  up  with  certainty 
-too.    The  old  quarto  would  have  led  them  part  of  the  way : 

"  Thou  cam'st  into  the  world ." 

And  that  the  verse  is  to  be  completed  in  the  manner  I  have 
given  it,  is  incontestable ;  for  unless  we  suppose  King  Henry 
actually  reproaches  him  with  this  his  preposterous  birth,  how  can 
Richard  in  his  very  next  soliloquy  say : 

**  Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of; 

"  For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 

^*  I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward." 
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Glo*  111  h«ar  no  more; — Die,  prophet,  in  thy 
speech ;  [SteSs  hint. 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain'd. 

K.  HsN.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after 
this. 
O  God !  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee  !     [Dies. 
Glo.  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
^  Sink  in  the  ground  ?   I  thought  it  would  have 

qtiounted. 
See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death  ! 
^  O,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 
^  From  those  that  wish  the  downfal  of  our  house  ! — 
^  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining  ^ 
Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say — I  sent  thee  thither, 

[Stabs  him  again. 
I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear, — 
Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of  ^ ; 

I  can  easily  see,  that  this  blank  was  caused  by  the  nicety  of  the 
players,  to  suppress  an  indecent  idea.  But,  with  submission,  this 
was  making  but  half  a  cure,  unless  they  had  expung^  the  repe- 
tition of  it  out  of  Richard  s  speech  too.    Theobaijo. 

"  Thou  cam*st— .^    Thus  the  folio.    The  old  play  as  follows : 

"  Thou  earnest  into  the  toorld . 

"  Gh,  Die  prophet  in  thy  speech ;— FU  hear  no  more/*    . 

Malone, 
^  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining,]    So,  in  the  6th  book  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  translated  by  Arthur  Golding,  1587  : 
'*  If  any  sparke  of  nature  do  within  thy  hart  remaine." 

Stbbvens. 
7  •—  that  Heniy  told  meof ;]    Namely,  that  my  birth  was  at- 
tended with  singular  circumstances. — Theobald,  grounding  him- 
self on  this  and  the  two  following  lines,  reads  in  a  former  passage—- 

"  Thou  cam'st  into  the  world  voith  thy  Ug^formardr 
for  "  how,**  (says  he,)  can  Richard  say,  ''  Indeed  'tis  true  that. 
Henry  told  me  of,"  &c.  *'  unless  we  suppose  Kinff  Henry  re- 
proached him  with  his  preposterous  birth."  But  surely  Henry  Aa« 
done  so  in  the  .last  ten  lines  of  his  speech,  though  he  is  at  lenjgth 
prevented  by  the  fatal  stab  from  mentioning  vl  further  proof  of 
Richard's  being  bom  for  the  destruction  of  mankmd.  Theobald*s 
addition  therefore  to  that  line;  has,  I  think,  been  adopted,  too 
hastily  by  the  subsequent  editors,  and  the  interruption  in  the 
midst  of  Henry's  speech  appears  to  .me  not  only  preferable,  as 
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For  I  have  often  beard  my  mother  say, 

I  came  into  the  world  with  my  l^s  forward : 

Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste, 

*  And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurped  our  right  ? 
The  midwife  wonder'd ;  and  the  women  cried, 
0,  Jtsus  bles9  uty  he  is  bom  with  teeth! 

*  And  so  I  was ;  which  plainly  signified — 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dc^. 

'  Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  so. 
Let  hell  *  make  crooked  my  mind  to  answer  it. 
I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother : 

*  And  this  word — love,  which  greybeards  call  divine. 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 

And  not  in  me ;  I  am  myself  alone- 
Clarence,  beware :  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light ; 
But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee^ : 
For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies^ 

*  That  Edward  shall  be  feaifiil  of  his  life  * ; 

warranted  by  the  old  copies,  and  by  Glo8ter*8  subsequent  words, 
[Die,  prophet,  in  thy  speech;'}  but  more  agreeable  to  nature. 

Malonb. 
^  Let  hell,  &c.]    This  line  Dryden  seems  to  have  thought  on 
in  his  Oepidus : 

**  It  was  thy  crooked  mind  hunch*d  out  thy  back, 
"  And  wander*d  in  thy  limbs/'    Stbbvens. 
After  this  line,  we  find  in  the  old  play  the  following: 

*'  I  had  no&ther,  I  am  like  no  rather.*' 
It  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  folio  merely  by  accident,  (as 
some  lines  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  certainly  were,) 
but  its  restoration  is  not  necessary,  for  the  sense  is  complete  with- 
out it.    Malonb. 

9  But  I  will  80BT  a  pitchy  day  for  thee:]     But  I  will  choose 
out  an  hour  whose  gloom  shall  be  as  &tal  to  you.    To  sort  is  to 
sdect.    So»  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  1605 : 
*'  — »-*  for  they  had  soHed  leisure.'* 
Again,  in  The  Lover^s  Melancholy,  1629 : 

**  We  shall  sort  time  to  take  more  notice  of  him.** 

Stbbvbms. 
'  For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophbczbs. 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life ;}    The  quartos  add 
a  line  between  these : 
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And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  111  be  thy  death. 

'  King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone : 

'  Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest ; 

Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  I  be  best. — 

'  rU  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triumph^  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom.      {Exit* 


SCENE  VII. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

King  Edwahd  is  discovered  sitting  on  his  Throne; 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  infant  Prince,  Cla-- 
RBNCB,  Gloster,  HASTINGS,  and  Others,  near 
him. 

K.  Edit.  Once  more  we  sit  in  England^s  royal 
throne, 
Re-purchasM  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn's  com. 
Have  we  mow'd  down  ^  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  ? 
Three  dukes  of  Somerset  ?  threefold  renowned 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions  : 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son. 
And  two  Northumberlands ;  two  braver  men 
Ne*er  spurred  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  sound : 


such  prophecies, 
"  Under  pretence  of  outvoard  seeming  itt^ 
''  That,"  &c.    Stsb¥bns. 
This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto  printed  by  W.  W.  1600 ;  but  it  is 
in  the  undated  quarto,  which  in  fact  was  printed  in  1619,  fifom 
that  printed  in  1600  by  V.  S.    Malonb. 
^  —  like  to  autttmn*s  com. 
Have  we  mow'o  down,]    A  kindred  image  occurs  in  Kin^ 
Henry  V.  fol.  xvii.  p.  348: 

**  -^—  mowing  like  grass 

**  Your  fresh^&ir  virgins,  and  your  flow'ring  Infants/^ 

Stbbvens. 
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*  With  them,  the  two  brave  bears»  Warwid:  and 

Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion. 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat, 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy : — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles,  and  myself, 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter  s  night ; 

*  Went  all  a  foot  in  summer's  scalding  heat. 
That  thou  might*st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 

Glo.  m  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were  laid ; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my 

back: — 
Work  thou  the  wav, — and  thou  shalt  execute  ^. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw.  Clarence,  and  Gloster,  love  my  lovely 
queen ; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 
Cl^r.  The  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  majesty, 

s  Work  thou  the  way,— and  thou  sbalt  execute.]  I  beliere 
we  should  read: 

" and  this  shall  execute." 

Richard  laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead  says  : 

"  Work  thou  the  way .•' 

then  bringing  down  his  hand,  and  beholding  it : 
*'  — ^-  and  this  shall  execute.** 
Though  that  may  stand,  the  arm  being  included  in  the  shoulder. 

JOHNSOK. 

The  quartos  read : 

"  Work  thou  the  way,  and  thou  shalt  execute.** 
I  suppose  he  speaks  this  line,  first  touching  his  head^  and  then 
looking  on  his  hand,  .  Stbbybns. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  play.  The  folio  reads — "  and 
that  shalt  execute.*'  But  as  the  word  «AaA  is  preserved,  the  other 
must  have  been  an  ertor  of  the  transcriber  or  compositor. 

Malokb. 
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I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

X.  EnfT.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence ;  worthy  bro* 

ther,  thanks  ^. 
'  Glo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 
thou  sprang'st, 
^  \^tness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit  :-— 
To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kias-d  his  master ; 
^  And  cried — all  hail !  when  as  he  meant-**all  harm. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights^ 
Having  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 
Cljr.    What  will  your  grace  have  done  with 
Margaret  ? 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  setit  it  for  her  ransom, 
K.  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to 
France. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
^th  stately  triumphs  ^,  mirthful  comick  shows. 
Such  as  befit  the  pleasures  of  the  court  ? 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets ! — farewell,  sour  annoy  I 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.     [Eseunt. 

4  Thanks,  noble  Clarence ;  worthy  brother,  thanks.]  The 
quarto  appropriates  this  line  to  the  Queen.  The  first  and  second 
folio,  by  mistake,  have  given  it  to  Clarence. 

In  my  copy  of  the  second  folio,  which  had  belonged  to  King 
Charles  the  First,  his  Majesty  has  erased — Cla.  and  written  King^ 
in  its  stead. — ShaJcspeare,  therefore,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  re« 
adorers,  may  boast  of  a  Royal  name.    Stebvbnb. 

s  With  stately  tbiumphb,]  Triumphs  artpuUick  shotos.  This 
word  has  occurred  too  frequently  to  need  exemplification  in  tba 
present  instance.    Stbbvbns. 
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Tbb  foUowinff  Sommaiy  Account^  of  the  times  aod  places  of 
the  several  battle  fought  between  the  two  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  of  the  numbers  killed  on  both  sides,  is  fonned  on 
that  given  by  Trussel,  at  the  end  of  his  History  of  En^and,  a 
book  of  little  value,  but  in  matters  of  this  kind  tolerably  correct. 
I  have  compared  his  account  with  our  earliest  historians^  and  in 
some  places  corrected  it  by  them. 

1 .  The  Battle  of  Saint  Albans,  fought  on  the  £Sd  of  May,  I4f55, 
between  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  King  Henry  VI. 
Jn  this  battle  the  Duke  of  York  was  victorious,  and  Henry  was 
taken  prisoner. 

Killed,  on  the  royal  side  5041,  (among  whom  were  Edmond 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Humphrey 
Earl  of  Sta£Pord,  and  Thomas  Cliftird ;)  on  the  side  of  the  Dake 
of  York,  600.    Total— 5641. 

2.  The  Battle  of  Bloarheath  in  Shropshire,  fought  on  the  30th 
of  September  1469,  between  James  Lord  Audley  on  the  part  of 
King  Henry,  and  Richard  Nevil  Earl  of  Salisbury  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  York ;  in  which  battk  Lord  Aodley  was  slain,  and 
his  army  defeated. 

Killed— 2411. 

S.  The  Battle  of  Northampton,  20th  of  July,  1460,  between 
Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  Richard  Nevil  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Kinff  Henry  on  the  other ;  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  victorious. 

Killed— 1035,  among  whom  were  John  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, Humphrey  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Sir  William  Lucy. 

4.  The  Battle  of  Wakefield,  December  SO,  1460.  between 
Richard  Duke  of  York  and  Queen  Margaret;  in  which  the  Dnke 
of  York  was  defeated. 

Killed — ^2801,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  York,  Edmond 
Earl  of  Rutland  his  second  son.  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hogh  Morttmer, 
his  base  uncles,  and  the  Elarl  of  Shrewsbury.  Richard  Nevil  £arf 
of  Salisbury  was  in  this  battle  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  be* 
headed  at  Pomfret. 

5.  The  Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,  oo 
Candlemas-day,  1460-1,  between  Edward  Duke  of  York  on  the 
one  side,  and  Jasper  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  James  Butler  Earl  of 
Wiltshire^  on  the  other ;  in  which  the  Duke  of  York  was  vic- 
torioos. 

Killed — 3800,  among  whom  was  Sir  Owen  Tuther  or  Tndofs, 
who  married  Queen  Katharine,  the  widow  of  King  Henry  V. 


*  Mr.  Ritson,  among  his  Remarks,  1783,  p.  130,  has  also  ena- 
merated  the  following  battles,  &c.  but  as  Mr.  Malone's  subse- 
quent account  of  the  same  occurrences  is  the  more  ample  of  the 
two,  1  have  adopted  it.     Stbbvens. 
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6.  The  Second  BatUe  of  Saint'AIbana,  February  17,  14S0'U 
between  Queen  Margaret  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Duke  of  Nor« 
folk  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  on  the  other ;  in  which  the  Queen 
obtained  the  victory. 

Killed — 2S03 ;  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Grey,  a  Lancastrian* 
whose  widow.  Lady  Grey,  afterwards  married  King  Edward  the 
Fourth. 

7.  The  action  at  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshire,  March  28,  1461, 
between  Lord  Clifford  on  the  part  of  King  Henry,  and  the  Lord 
Fitzwalter  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

KiUed^230,  among  whom  were  Lord  Fitzwalter,  John  Lord 
Clifford,  and  the  bastard  son  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

S.  The  Battle  of  Towton,  four  miles  from  Yoric,  Palm-Sunday, 
March  29, 1461 »  between  Edward  Duke  of  York  and  King  Henry ; 
in  which  King  Henry  was  defeated. 

Killed-— S7»046,  among  whom  were  Henry  Percy  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Lords  Nevil,  Beau- 
mond,  Willoughby,  Wells,  Roos,  tiray,  Dacres,  and  Fitzhugh. 
The  Earl  of  Devonshire  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  afterwards 
beheaded  at  York. 

9.  The  Battle  of  Hedgeley  Moor,  in  Northumberland,  April  29, 
146S,  between  John  Nevil  Viscount  Montague,  on  the  part  of 
King  Edward  IV.  and  the  Lords  Hungerford  and  Roos  on  the  part 
of  King  Henry  VI. :  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  victorious. 

Killed — 108,  among  whom  was  Sir  Ralph  Percy. 

10.  The  Battle  of  Hexham,  May  15,  1463,  between  Viscount 
Montague  and  King  Henry,  in  which  that  King  was  defeated. 

Killed— 2024^.  Henry  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
Lord  Roos  and  Hungerford,  fighting  on  the  side  of  King  Henry, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded. 

1  !•  The  Battle  of  Hedgecote,  four  miles  from  Banbury,  July  25, 
1469,  between  William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  the  part  <^ 
King  Edward,  and  the  lords  Fitzhugh  aiid  Latimer,  and  Sir  John 
Conyers,  on  the  part  of  King  Henry :  in  which  the  Lancastrians 
were  defeated. 

Killed— 5009.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  brother,  Richard 
Widville  Earl  of  Rivers,  father  to  King  Edward's  Queen,  Sir 
John  Widville,  John  Tiptoft  Eari  of  Worcester,  the  Loids  Wil- 
loughby,  Stafford,  and  Wells,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  soon 
afterwards  beheaded. 

13.  The  Battle  of  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  October  1,  1469, 
between  Sir  Robert  Wells  and  King  Ekiward ;  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  vanquished  who  fled,  in 
order  to  lighten  themselves  threw  away  their  coats,  whence 
the  place  of  combat  was  called  Losecoatfield, 

Killed— 10,000. 

14.  The  Battle  of  Bamet,  on  Easter-Sunday,  April  14,  1471, 
between  King  Edward  on  one  side,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
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Marquw  of  Montague,  nnd  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  on  the  pari  of 
King  Heniy  VI.  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated. 
.    Killed — 10,300 ;  among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
Marquis  of  Montague,  the  Lord  Cromwell,  and  the  son  and  heir  of 
Lord  Say. 

In  a  letter  which  was  written  at  London  four  days  after  the 
battle  of  Barnet,  the  total  number  killed  on  both  sides  is  said  to 
have  been  '*more  than  a  thouumdr  Pasttm  Letters^  vol.iL 
p.  65.    Fabian,  the  nearest  contemporary  historian,  says  1500. 

The  custom  among  our  old  writers  of  using  Arabick  numerals, 
has  been  the  cause  of  innumerable  errors,  the  carelessness  of  a 
transcriber  or  printer  by  the  addition  of  a  cipher  converting  hun- 
dreds into  thousands.  From  the  inaccuracy  in  the  present  instance 
we  have  ground  to  suspect  that  the  numbers  said  to  have  fallen  in 
the  other  battles  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  have 
been  exaggerated.  Sir  John  Paston  who  was  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Barnet,  was  probably  correct. 

15.  The  Battle  of^  Tewksbury,  May  9,  1471,  between  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Mai^garet,  in  which  the  Queen  was  defeated, 
and  she  and  her  son  Prince  Edward  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  next  day  the  Prince  was  killed  by  King  Edward  and  his 
brothers,  and  Edmond  Duke  of  Somerset  beheaded. 

Killed — ^3,082.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  an  action  between  the 
bastard  son  of  Lord  Faloonbridge  and  some  Londoners,  1092  per^ 
sons  were  killed. 

16.  The  Battle  of  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  August  82; 
1485,  between  King  Richard  III.  and  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  King  Henry  VII.  in  which  King  Richard  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

Killed,  on  the  part  of  Richard,  4,013,  among  whom  were  John 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Walter  Lord  Ferrers ;  on  the  part  of  Rich* 
mond,  181. 

The  Total  Number  of  persons  who  fell  in  this  contest,  was 
Ninety-one  Thousand  and  Twenty-six.     Malonb. 

The  three  parts  of  Kin^  Henry  VI.  are  suspected,  by  Mr. 
Theobald,  of  being  supposititious,  and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  War- 
burton,  to  be  certainly  not  Shakspeare*s.  Mr.  Theobald's  suspi- 
cion arises  from  some  obsolete  words ;  but  the  phraseology  is  like 
the  rest  of  our  author's  style,  and  single  words,  of  which  howefer 
I  do  not  observe  more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warbuiton  gives  no  reason,  but  I  suppose  him  to  judge 
upon  deeper  principles  and  more  comprehensive  views,  and  to 
draw  his  opinion  from  the  gfeneral  effect  and  spirit  of  the  composi- 
tion, which  he  thinks  inferior  to  the  other  historical  plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  inferred ;  in  the  produc* 
tions  of  wit  there  will  be  inequality.  Sometimes  judgment  will  err, 
and  sometimes  the  matter  itself  will  defeat  the  artist.  Of  every 
author's  works  one  will  be  the  best,  and  one  will  be  the  worst. 
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The  cokmm  are  nol  equally  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  equally 
graceful,  in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Re}7)olds. 

Dissimilitude  of  style  and  heterogenousness  of  sentiment,  may 
sufficiently  show  that  a  wofk  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed, 
author.  But  in  these  plays  no  such  marics  of  spuriousness  are 
ibund«  The  diction,  the  versification,  and  the  figures,  are  Shak- 
8peare*s.  These  plays,  considered,  without  regard  to  characters 
and  incidents,  merely  as  narratives  in  verse,  are  more  happily 
conceived,  and  more  accurately  finished  than  those  of  K.  John, 
Richard  II.  or  the  tragick  scenes  of  King  Henry  IV.  and  V.  If 
we  take  these  plays  from  Shakspeare,  to  whom  shall  they  be 
given  ?  What  autlior  of  that  age  had  the  same  easiness  of  ex- 
pression and  fluency  of  numbers  ? 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  themselves, 
and  found  it  in  their  favour,  let  us  now  enquire  what  oorrobom* 
lion  can  be  gained  from  other  testimony.  They  are- ascribed  to 
Shakspeare  by  the  first  editors,  whose  attestation  may  be  received 
ID  questions  of  faci,  however  unskilfully  they  superintended  their 
edition.  They  seem  to  be  declared  genuine  bv  the  voice  of 
Shakspeare  himself,  who  refers  to  the  second  play  in  his  epi- 
logue to  King  Henry  V.  and  apparently  connects  the  first  Act  of 
King  Richard  III.  with  the  last  of  The  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  plays  were  popular,  and 
that  therefore  he  alluded  to  them  as  well  known ;  it  ntav  be  an- 
swered,  with  equal  probability,  that  the  natural  passions  of  a  poet 
would  have  disposea  him  to  separate  his  own  works  from  those  of 
an  inferior  hand.  And,  indeed,  if  an  author's  own  testimony 
is  to  be  overthrown  by  speculative  criticism,  no  man  can  be  any 
longer  secure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  second  the  best.  The  truth  is, 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents 
are  too  often  of  the  saofie  kind ;  yet  many  of  the  characters  are 
well  discriminated.  King  Henry,  and  his  Queen,  King  Edward, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  £ari  of  Warwick,  are  very 
atrongly  and  distinctly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  and 
of  King  Henry  V.  are  so  apparently  imperfect  and  mutilated,  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  them  the  first  draughts  of  Shak- 
speare. I  am  inclined  to  believe  them  copies  taken  by  some  auditor 
who  wrote  down,  during  the  representation,  what  the  time  would 
permit,  then  perhaps  filled  up  some  of  his  omissions  at  a  second 
or  third  hearing,  and,  when  he  had  by  this  method  formed  some- 
thing like  a  play,  sent  it  to  the  printer.    Johnson. 

So,  Heywood,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  (fourth 
impression,)  1630: 

<«  -^for  though  some  have  used  a  double  sale  of  their  labours, 
first  to  the  stage  and  after  to  the  press,  for  my  own  part  I  here 
proclaim  myself  ever  fiiithful  to  the  first,  and  never  guilty  of  ilie 
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lost:  yet  since  tome  of  my  plajs  have  {nnknown  to  ne,  and 
without  any  of  my  direction,)  accidentally  come  into  the  printer*ii 
hands,  and  therefore  so  corrupt  and  mangled  {copied  way  by  the 
ear,)  that  I  have  been  as  unable  to  know  them  as  ashamed  to 
challenge  them,  this  therefore  i  was  the  willinger,"  &c. 

Collins. 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  may  serve  to  strengthen 
Dr.  Johnson's  supposition,  viz.  that  most  of  the  fragments  of 
Latin  verses,  omitted  in  the  quartos,  are  to  be  found  in  the  folio; 
and  when  any  of  them  are  inserted  in  the  former,  they  are  shame- 
fully corrupted  and  misspelt.  The  auditor,  who  understood 
English,  might  be  unskilled  in  any  other  language.    Stbbvens. 

f  formerly  coincided  with  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject,  at  a 
time  when  I  had  examined  the  two  old  plays  published  in  quarto 
under  the  title  of  The  Whole  Contention  of  the  two  famous 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  two  parts,  with  less  attentioQ 
than  I  have  lately  done.  That  dramas  were  sometimes  imper- 
fectly taken  down  in  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  published  in  a 
mutilated  state,  is  proved  decisively  by  the  prologue  to  a  play  en* 
titled.  If  you  Know  Not  Me  You  Know  Nobody,  by  Thomas 
Heywood,  1628 : 

«• *Twas  ill  nuTst, 

And  yet  receiv'd  as  well  performed  at  first ; 
Grac'd  and  frequented  ;  for  the  cradle  age 
Did  throng  the  seats,  the  boxes,  and  the  stage. 
So  much,  that  some  by  stenography  drew 
"  The  plot,  put  it  in  prints  scarce  one  word  true : 
'*  And  m  that  lameness  it  has  limp'd  so  long, 
**  The  author  now,  to  vindicate  that  wrong 
^  Hath  took  the  pains  upright  upon  its  feet 
**  To  teach  it  walk ;  so  please  pu,  sit  and  see  it.** 
But  the  old  plays  in  quarto,  which  have  been  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  imperfect  representations  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
King  Henry  VI.  are  by  no  means  mutilated  and  imperfect.    The 
scenes  are  as  well  connected,  and  the  versification  as  correct,  as 
that  of  most  of  the  other  dramas  of  that  time.    The  htit  there- 
fore,  which  Heywood's  Prolo^e  ascertains,  throws  no  light  upon 
the  present  contested  question.    Such  observations  as  I  have 
made  upon  it,  I  shall  subjoin  in  a  distinct  Essay  on  the  subject. 

Malorb. 
I  have  already  given  some  reasons,  why  I  cannot  believe,  that 
these  plays  were  originally  written  by  Shakspeare.  The  question, 
who  did  write  them?  is,  at  best,  but  an  w^metit  ad  ignoranHam. 
We  must  remember,  that  very  many  old  plays  are  anonymoms ; 
and  that  fi2ay-wfi^tn^  was  scarcely  yet  thought  reputable:  nay, 
some  authors  express  for  it  great  horrors  of  repentance.—*!  will 
attempt,  however,  at  some  future  time,  to  answer  this  question^ 
the  disquisition  of  it  would  be  too  long  for  this  place. 
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On«  may  at  least  argue,  that  the  plays  were  not  written  by 
Shakspeare,  from  Shakspeare  bimseli^    The  Ciiotus  at  the  end 
of  King  Henry  V.  addresses  the  audience— 
'*  '         For  their  sake^ 

**  In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.*' 

But  it  could  be  neither  agreeable  to  the  poet's  judgment  or 
bis  modesty,  to  recommend  his  new  play  from  the  merit  and  suc- 
cess of  Kmg  Henry  VI.— —His  claim  to  indulgence  is,  that, 
though  bending  and  unequal  to  the  task,  he  has  ventured  to  pursue 
the  story  .*  and  this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  connection  of  the 
whole,  and  the  allusions  of  particular  passages.  Farmbb. 
•  It  is  seldom  that  Dr.  Farmer's  arguments  fail  to  enforce  con- 
viction ;  but  here,  perhaps,  they  may  want  somewhat  of  their 
usual  weight.  I  think  that  Shakspeare's  bare  mention  of  these 
pieces  is  a  sufficient  proof  they  were  his.  That  they  were  so^ 
could  be  his  only  motive  for  inferring  benefit  to  himself  from  the 
spectator's  recollection  of  their  past  success.  For  the  sake  of 
three  historical  dramas  of  mine  which  have  already  afforded  you 
entertainment,  let  me  (says  he)  intreat  your  indulgence  to  a 
fourth.  Surely  this  was  a  stronger  plea  in  his  behalf,  than  any 
arising  from  the  kind  reception  which  another  might  have  already 
met  with  in  the  same  way  of  writing.  Shakspeare's  claim  to 
favour  M  founded  on  his  having  previously  given  pleasure  in  the 
course  of  three  of  those  histories ;  because  he  is  a  bending^  sup- 
plicatory author,  and  not  a  literary  bully,  like  Ben  Jonson  ;  and 
because  he  has  ventured  to  exhibit  a  series  of  annals  in  a  suite  of 
plays,  an  attempt  which  till  then  had  not  received  the  sanction  of 
the  stage. 

I  hope  Dr.  Farmer  did  not  wish  to  exclude  the  three  dramas 
before  us,  together  with  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  from  the 
number  of  those  produced  by  our  author,  on  account  of  the  Latin 
quotations  to  be  found  in  them.  His  proofs  of  Snakspeare's  want 
of  learning  are  too  strong  to  stand  in  need  of  such  a  support. 

Steevbns. 

Though  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  three  plays  of  Henry  the  Sixth  have  been  fully  con- 
sidered and  answered  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add 
here,  from  a  contemporary  writer,  a  passage,  which  not  only 
points  at  Shakspeare  as  the'  author  of  them,  but  also  shows,  that, 
however  meanly  we  may  now  think  of  them  in  comparison  witli 
his  latter  productions,  they  had,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
a  sufficient  degree  of  excellence  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  older 
play-wrights.  The  passage,  to  which  I  refer,  i^in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Witte,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  that  voluminous  author,  Robert  Greene,  M.  A.  and 
said,  in  the  title-page,  to  he  published  at  his  dyinfr  request ;  pro* 
bnbly  about  1592.  The  conclusion  of  this  piece  is  an  address  to 
his  brother  poets,  to  dissuade  them  from  writing  any  more  for  the 
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«tBge»  on  aoGOunt  of  the  ill  treatment  which  they  were  med  to 
receive  from  the  platen.  It  begins  thus :  "  To  those  gentlemen, 
his  quondam  acquaintance,  that  spend  their  wits  in  making  playes^ 
R.  G.  wisheth  a  better  exercise,^'  &c.  After  having  adaressed 
himself  particularly  to  Christopher  Marlowe  and  Thomas  Lodge, 
(as  I  guess  from  circumstances,  for  thdr  names  are  not  men- 
tioned ;)  he  goes  on  to  a  third,  (perhaps  George  Pede ;)  and 
having  warned  him  against  depending  on  so  mean  a  itay  as  the 
players,  he  adds :  **  Yes,  trust  them  not;  for  there  is  an  upstart 
crow  beautified  with  our  feathers;  that  with  his  tygm  head 
Hxnrapt  in  a  players  hyde^  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able  to  bom* 
baste  out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you  ;  and  being  an  abso- 
lute Jb^anittf^./^  totum  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  onely  Shakr^ 
scene  in  a  countrey."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
Shake'Scene  alludes  to  Shakspeare ;  or  that  his  tygres  headtsrap 
in  a  players  hyde^  is  a  parodie  upon  the  following  line  o  York's 
speech  to  Margaret,  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  vf.  Act  I.  Sc  IV.  t 
**  Oh  tygres  heart,  ^aorapt  in  a  woman's  hideJ' 

Tyhwkitt. 
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THE  subject  stated.  The  inferior  parts  in  these  three  plavs 
being  of  a  different  complexion  from  the  inferior  parts  of  Shak- 
speare*8  undoubted  performances^  a  proof  that  they  were  do( 
written  originally  and  entirely  by  him. — Mr.  Malone*s  hypothe- 
sis. The  First  Part  of  K.  Henry  Vl.  not  written  by  him,  p.  557. 
Tlie  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  formed  by  Shak- 
speare  on  two  elder  plays,  the  one  entitled  the  First  Part  of  the 
Contention  of  the  Two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster, 
with  the  Death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  &c.  the  other.  The 
true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke^  and  the  Death  of 
jgfood  King  Henry  the  Sixt.    p.  558. 

The  First  Pabt  of  King  Hsnry  VL 

The  diction,  versification,  and  allusions,  of  this  piece  all  dif- 
ferent from  the  diction,  Tersiiication,  and  allusions  of  Shakspeare, 
and  corresponding  with  those  of  the  dramatists  that  preceded  him^ 
p.  558 — ^564.  Date  of  this  play  some  years  before  1592 ;  p.  564. 
Other  internal  evidence  (beside  the  diction,  &c.)  that  thift  piece 
was  not  written  by  Shakspeare ;  nor  by  the  author  of  The  First 
Fart  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses,  &c.  nor  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  true  Tmgedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  p.  565 
•—567.  Presumptive  proof  that  this  play  was  not  written  by 
Shakspeare,  from  its  not  containing  any  similarities  of  thought 
to  his  undisputed  plays,  nor  of  expression,  (except  in  a  single  in- 
stance,) and  from  its  general  paucity  of  rhymes,  p.  568. 

Th£  Sbcond  AMD  TuiAD  Pabt  OF  KiNo  Hbmrt  VL 

L  External  Evidbncb.  1.  The  entry  of  The  First  Pftrt  of 
the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  &c.  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1594, 
anonymous.  2.  That  piece,  and  the  True  Tragedie  of  Richard 
Duke  of  Yorke,  printed  at  first,  anonymously.  Shakspeare's 
name  afterwards  fraudulently  affixetl  to  these  pieces,  and  why. 
The  same  artifice  practised  with  respect  to  other  plays  on  which 
he  had  constructed  dramas^  p.  569,  570.  S.  These  two  old  plays 
performed  by  Lord  Pembroke's  Servants,  by  whom  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  and  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew  were  performed,  and  bv 
whom  not  one  of  Shakspeare's  undisputed  plays  were  representea, 
p.  570.  4.  Reasons  assigned  for  supposing  Robert  Greene,  or 
George  Peele,  or  both,  tlie  author  or  authors  of  the  old  plays, 
p.  570—^72.  5.  These  pieces  neuMnodelled  and  re-written  by 
Shakspeare,.  with  great  additions,  which  in  the  present  edition 
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are  distinguhhed  bjr  a  peculiar  mark,  p.  572.  The  mode 
taken  bv  Shakspeare,  p.  572—576.  6.  The  fraud  j>f  Pavier  the 
bookseller,  who  in  the  year  1619,  after  the  death  of  Shaskpeare, 
affixed  his  name  to  these  two  old  plays,  accounted  for,  p.  576. 
7.  These  two  old  pieces  being  pnnted  and  reprinted,  and  The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  not  being  printed,  in  Shakspeare's 
life  time^  a  presumptive  proof  that  he  new-modelled  the  idrmer, 
and  had  little  or  no  concern  with  the  latter,  p.  577. 

II.  Intehnal  EviDBNCK.  1.  The  Kar/Vz/ton^  between  the  two 
old  plays  in  quarto,  and  the  corresponding  pieces  in  the  folio 
edition  of  our  author*s  dramatick  works,  of  so  peculiar  a  nature, 
BS  to  mark  tvco  distinct  hands.  Several  passages  and  circum- 
stances found  in  the  old  plays,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in 
Shakspeare's  new  modification  of  them ;  others  materially  vary- 
ing. These  insertions  and  variations  could  not  have  arisen  from 
unskilful  copyists  or  short-hand  writers^  who  sometimes  cur- 
tail and  mutilate,  but  do  not  invent  and  amplify,  p^  578. 
2.  The  Resemblances  between  certain  passages  in  Shakspeare  s 
Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  his  undisputed 
works,  a  proof  that  he  wrote  a  large  portion  of  those  plays ;  and 
d.  The  Discordancies  between  them  and  his  undisputed  plays, 
a  proof  that  he  did  not  write  the  whole ;  these  resemblances 
being  found  only  tn  the  folio,  that  is,  in  the  plays  as  new- 
modelled  by  Shakspeare ;  and  these  discordancies  being  found 
in  the  old  quarto  plays,  from  whence  it  must  be  presumed 
that  they  were  adopted  through  carelessness  or  haste,  p.  58S. 
4.  The  peculiar  Inaccuracies  xn  Shdcspeare;  and  5.  his  peculiar 
Phraseology,  wirich  are  found  in  The  Second  and  Third  Part  of 
Kbg  Henry  VI.  as  exhibited  in  folio,  and  not  in  the  old  quarto 
{days  printed  in  1600,  prove  that  there  were  two  distinct  hands  in 
these  pieces.  So  also  do,  6.  The  Transpositions ;  and  7.  the 
fievetttions:  and  8.  the  Inconsistencies  arising  from  sometimes 
jylowingt  and  sometimes  departing  from,  an  original  model, 
p.  585^-591.    9.  Hall,  the  historian  on  whose  Chronicle  the  old 

gays  in  quarto  were  constructed ;  but  Holinshed  and  not  Hall, 
iak8peare*8  historian,  p.  589. 

Tlie  whole  fAayn  on  which  Shakspeare  formed  his  Second  and 
Third  Parta  of  King  Henry  VI.  probably  written  by  the  aathor  of 
King  John,  printed  in  1591,  whoever  he  was:  p.  591.  An 
attempt  made  to  account  for  The  First  Pftrt  of  King  Henry  VL 
being  printed  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  our  poet*s  dramatick 
works,  p«  591.  Objections  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  others,  enu- 
n^mied.  Recapitulation,  p.  592.  A  considerable  part  cf  the 
Engiish  History  dramatii^  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare ;  and 
■nny  of  his  historical  and  other  plays  formed  on  those  of  preceding 
writers,  p.  561.    Conclusion,  p.  563. 
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TENDING   TO    SHOW 

That  those  Plays  were  not  xvritten  originally 

by  SHAKSPEARE, 

Several  pafwages  in  The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  Kin^ 
Henry  VI.  appearing  evidently  to  be  of  the  hand  of  Shakapeare^ 
I  was  long  of  opinion  that  the  three  historical  dramas  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  present  disquisition,  were  properiv  ascribed  ta 
him ;  not  then  doubting  that  the  whole  of  these  plays  was  the 
production  of  the  same  person.  8ut  a  more  minute  investigation 
of  the  subject,  into  which  I^  have  been  led  by  the  revision  of  all 
our  author^s  works^  has  convinced  me,  that,  though  the  premises 
Vere  true,  my  conclusion  was  too  hastily  drawn ;  for  though  the 
hand  of  Shakspeare  is  unquestionably  found  in  the  two  latter  of 
these  plays,  it  does  not  therefore  necessaril]^  follow,  that  (hey 
were  originalli^  and  et^rdy  composed  by  him.  My  thoughts 
upon  this  point  have  already  been  intimated  in  the  foregoing 
notes ;  but  it  is  now  neeessary  for  me  to  state  my  opinion  more 
particularly,  %nd  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  grounds  on  whieli» 
after  a  very  careful  inquiry,  it  has  been  formed. 
.  What  at  present  I  have  chiefly  in  view  is,  to  account  for  the. 
visible  ineqtutlUy  in  these  pieces ;  many  traits  of  Shakspeare  bein^ 
clearly  discernible  in  them,  while  the  inferior  parts  are  not  merely 
unequal  to  the  rest,  (from  which  no  certain  conclasion  can  be 
drawn,)  but  of  quite  a  different  complexion  from  the  inferior 
parts  of  our  author*ii  undoubted  performances. 

My  hypothesis  then  is,  that  The  First  Part  of  King  Heniy  VL 
as  it  now  appears,  (of  which  no  quarto  copy  is  extant,)  was  the 
entire  or  nearly  the  entire  production  of  some  ancient  dramatist^ 
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that  The  Whole  Contention  of  the  Two  Hounes  of  York  ftnd  Lan- 
caster, &c.  written  probably  before  the  year  1590,  was  also  the 
composition  of  some  writer  who  t)receded  Shakspeare ;  and  that 
from  this  piece,  which  is  in  two  puts,  (the  former  of  which  is 
entitled.  The  First  Part  of  the  Uontentioo  of  the  Two  famous 
Houses  of  Yodke  and  Lancaster,  with  the  Death  of  the  good 
Duke  Humphrey,  &c.  first  printed  in  15M;  and  the  latler. 
The  tnie  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  of 
good  King  Uenrie  the  Sixt,  which  originally  appeared  in  J  595, 
and  both  parts  printed  together  in  1600 ;)  our  poet  formed  the 
two  plays,  entitled.  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI. 
as  they  appear  in  the  first  folio  ediUon  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Upton  has  asked,  "  How  does  the  painter  distinguish 
copies  from  originals  but  by  manner  and  style  ?  And  hare  not 
authors  their  peculiar  style  and  manner,  from  Which  a  truecriiick 
can  form  ds  unerring  a  judgment  as  a  painter?  "  Dr.  Johnson, 
tbouffh  he  has  shown,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  that,  **  this  illu- 
stration of  the  critick*s  science  will  not  prove  what  is  desired," 
acknowledges  in  a  preceding  note,  that  *'  dissimilitude  of  style 
and  heterogeneousness  of  sentiment  may  sufficiently  show  that  a 
work  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed  author.  But  in  theie 
plays  (he  adds)  no  such  marks  of  spuriousness  are  found.  The 
diction,  vereification,  and  the  figures,  are  Shak8peare*s.'* — By 
tiiese  criterions  then  let  us  examine  The  First  Part  of  K.  Henry  VI. 
(for  I  choose  to  consider  that  piece  separately ;)  and  if  the  dic- 
tion, the  figures,  or  rather  the  allusions,  and  the  versification  of 
that  play,  (for  these  are  our  surest  guides)  shall  appear  to  be 
diifcfrent  from  the  other  two  parts,  as  they  are  exhilUed  in  the 
JbUo^  and  from  our  author's  other  plays,  we  may  fairiy  conclude 
that  he  was  not  the  writer  of  it* 

1.  With  respect  to  the  diction  and  the  allusions,  which  I  shall 
consider  under  the  same  head,  it  is  very  observable  that  hr  The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  there  are  more  allusions  to  mytho- 
logy, to  classical,  authors,  and  to  ancient  and  modem  hisUny, 
than,  I  believe,  can  be  found  in  any  one  piece  of  our  author's, 
written  on  an  English  story ;  and  that  these  allusions  are  intro- 
duced Tery  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  introduced  in 
the  plays  of  <jreene,  Peele,  Lodge,  and  other  dramatists  who pre« 
ceded  Shakspeare;  that  is,  they  do  not  naturally  arise  out  ot  the 
sttlgect,  but  seem  to  be  inserted  merely  to  show  the  writer's  learn- 
ing *•    Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable : 


*  —  to  show  the  writer's  learning.]  This  appearance  of  pe^ 
dantrv»  if  not  assumed  in  imitation  of  Greene,  &c.  (see  p.  4,) 
would  only  induce  me  to  think  that  the  piece  now  under  conside* 
tson  might  be  the  woric  of  a  juvenile  writer;  and  why  not  one  of 
Shakspeare's  earliest  dramatick  effusions  ?     The  first  themes 
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1*  MjMtkbtrueoioiringk'eTenft«mtbekeaveiis»- *   . 

So  in  tbe  earthy  to  tbia  day  is  not  knowii. 
2.  A  far  ipore  glorious  star  thy  soul  iHU  make 
Than  Julius  Ctesar,  w  bright^* 
This  bl^iik«  Dr.  Johnson  with  the  highest  piobabiltty  ednjoo- 
tures,  should  be  filled  up  with  "Berenice)**  a  word  that:the 
transcriber  or  compositor  probablv  ootdd  noS  make' out.    laihe 
same  manner  be  left  ablankiaasubseqiieol  passage  fi)#  the  name 
of  *'  Nero,*'  as  is  indubitably  proved  by  the  foUowmg  line,  which 
ascertains  the  omitted  word.    See  No^6.  ' 

S.  Was  Mahomet  inspiicd  with  a  dove  ?       . 

4.  Helen,  the  mother  of  gveat  Coestafltiae, 

Nor  yet  Saint  Pfailip*s:daiightera,  were  Hke  thee. 

5.  Frotsard,  a  countryman  of  oum^  reooids^  he* 
6.^—  aod,  like  tbee^  [Nero,] 

Play  on  the  lute,  beholdiii^  the  towns  bumiBg. 
[In  the  original  copy  there  is  a  blank  where  She  word  Nero  ia 
now  placed.] 

7.  The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hi^ 
Exceeding  the  nine  Sybils  of  old  IUnm. 

8.  A  witch,  by  fear^  not  foio^  like'Hannibal» 

Drives  fctfick  our  troops—**  > 

9.  Divineat  deature,  Aatnoa^s  daughter*-". 
IQ. ..    I       Adoais*  gavdeaa* 

That  one  day  bk^m*d,  and  fmisfal  were  the  oext: . 

11.  A  statelier  pyiamiB  to  her  rU  rear, 
Than  Rhodope's,  or  Memphia*,  everivsa* 

12.  ■■  an  urn  more  precious 

Than  the  rich^jewel'd  coffer  of  Darius. 
IS.  I  shall  as  fiunotts  be  by  this  exploit. 

As  Scythian  Thomyris^  by  Cyrus'  death. 
14p.  I  thought  I  should'  have  seen  some  HercnieH 

A  second  Hector»  for  his  grim  asp^. 

15.  Nestor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care. 

16.  Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  use  of  Crate*   > 
Thou  Icarus. 

17.  Where  is  the  great  Aloides  of  the  field  ? 

18.  Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insultfaig  ship^ 
That  CfBsar  and  his  rartune  bai«  at  once. 


composed  by  schoolboys  are  always  staiisd  wish  a  tiittcal  parade 
oi  literature,  such  as  is  found  in  antiquated  plays,  some  of  which, 
our  author,  while  yet  immature,  might  have  taken  for  his  model. 

'       S^SBVBNS. 

To  show  how  little  foundation  theie  is  iat  Mr.  Steeven8*s 
notion,  let  this  play  be  compared  with  our  author's  eaHiest  com- 
positions, Tbe  Two  Gentkraeii  <xf  Vcnm%  and  the  Comedy  of 
£rrors.    Bo  swell. 


19.  Is  Talbo(.«kiBi  iho  FitMrmflM^oHlf 'ribcMitg^ 

Your  ktogdom^s.lMiw,  aod  bkMtt  NfemeflifrP 
90l  Tbou  Tmtf'ui  not  wander  in  lihat  lal^nth ; 
Theie  MiootanvBy  aoi  uglv  trtMUNMiil  Itilt. 
SI .  See,  how  the  ogp^  witoh  doUi  bend  her %row8;\ 
As  iif,  with  Ctcee,  ake  woold^cbiMi^  my  )ihBpe. 
22.     ■         (hoftiiagoH,  - .   t 

As  didjdtf^>y(iU«ol  BHnoneto^to  Greece ; 
With  hoife  to  find  the  Jike'  etenl  in  Me. 
Of  particular  expresstonatbei^  are  lAmif  ia  this  pleh^,  that  i 
to  me  more  likely  to  kairo  baea  «sed  by  tlie  authorB  ahready 
named,  thap  by  ohakapaaae ;  bat  I  confess,  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  single  words  can  connMe  litllei  liefwefcr,  I  will  just  men- 
tion that  the  woids  prodiion  and  aawaaify,  wliieh  oecor  in  this 
piece,  are  not,  I  beUeve>  found  in  any  of  Snakspeara's  midispated 
performaooei^ 

.  The  vetaificatiQn  of  this  play  appean^  tb  me^tely  of  a  different 
cdour  from  that  of  all  our  author's  geaitiae  draihas,  while  at  the 
aame  time  it  reaemUea  that  of  aaay  of 'the  |4ays  produced  before 
the  time  of  Bihalis|»awi*  - 

In  all  the  tragedicanrallaq  brfbaa  hto  thae/  or  Jast  when  he 
oommenced  author,  a  certain  stately  diarch  of  versjficatiMi  k  reiy 
observable.  Theitdnaeida^shMtesJov^MMti^iMc^  utMomly  at 
the  end  of  erery  line ;  and  the  verse  fins  scarcely  ever  a  ip4pB<l*o( 
syllable*  As  the  repdBeJaafnnbr  hav«any  of  Ihei^  piedM  at  hand, 
(bythepossessioytofwfaicb,  howcvari  Ms  lftfaty'iil6i|ldnot  be 
much  enriched,)  I.ahkU  *add:  a  km  laBWnces,^the  first  that 
occur  I  * 

('  Miiil4s(j^ikiMls».aaJMlfaMMib#m,    '    ' 
.**  ThatrliateMlh  »a^.uawoAlrir  geweiili    "j  '   ' 
**  Passed  the  gre^  K^^V^  of  6cean,        /^       ,     ^ 
"*  Leayisvrtlse  ootttaavof  it^lMf,       ' 
*\B^hoId,.  joav>Jte|Madf«iseih' nigh  his  ead/-        [ 
*"  And  I  imastlaave  you^  ihooglh  agalaift  lar^tt.' 
**  My  sineifa  ahiiak,  ny  a«mbed  senses  fcn, 
**  A  chilfinff  cold  pomesseth  all  my  bdncsi : 
'' Bla^Ac  ugly  deaths  Willi -visage  tw^  and  wai^ 
**  Presents  hhnsalf  beiMo  my  daisied  eyei^    ' 
**  And  with  his  dart  prepared  ^  to  strike.'*  * 

Locrvne^  1^95. 
**  MyJtmlo£/GlouDester»  and  lord  Kfortimer, 
•«  To  do  yoi>*.bonai»  ia;yoar  so«erelgQ's  eyes,  - 
**  That,  «i  waiiaai^isnawiyeoiae  aland, 
**  From  Palestine; 'with  all  his  hien  of  war, 
'•  (The  poor  ssnaWer  of^^te  itoyiil  AM,    '  ^^     ' 
^'PiesarvVllr^Maeleii^aidlfda^)  '       •-'^;' 
''  Oo  aKraaiyontcasMMSSf'niaet'biiil'OoilJeiMy^: 
^  Pray  him  to  spur  his  steed,  minutes  and  boon. 


«< 
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**  Untin  hit  mother  see  her  princely  uato^ 

Shining  in  gloiy  of  his  saferetarn." 

Edvoard  L  by  George  Peele,  159S. 

Then  go  thy  ways*  and  clime  up  to  the  clouds, 
«'  And  tell  Apollo  that  Orlando  sits 
**  Making  of  Tcrses  for  Anffelica.. 
**  And  if  he  do  deny  to  send  me  down 
**  The  shirt  which  Deianira  sent  to  Hercules* 

To  make  me  brave  upon  my  wedding  day» 

Tell  him  Til  pass  the  Alps,  and  up  to  Meroe* 
**  (I  know  he  knows  that  watry  lakish  hill) 
''  And  pull  the  harp  out  of  the  minstrels  hands, 
**  And  pawne  it  unto  lovely  Proserpine, 
**  That  she  may  fetch  the  faire  Angelica.** 

Orlando  FuriotOf  by  Robert  Greene^  printed  in 
1599 ;  written  before  1692. 
"  The  work  that  Ninus  rear'd  at  Babylon, 
*'  The  brazen  walls  fram*d  by  Semiramis, 
*'  Carv*d  out  like  to  the  portal  of  the  sunne^ 
**  Shall  not  be  such  as  nngs  the  English  strand    . 

*'  From  Dover  to  the  nuuket- place  of  Rye.** 

*  *  » 

**  To  plain  our  questions,  as  Apollo  did." 

»  »  ♦  - 

*'  Facile  and  debonaire  in  all  his  deeds, 
'*  Proportion'd  as  was  Paris,  when  in  gray, 
^*  He  courted  Oenon  in  the  vale  bv  Troy.'* 

**  Who  dar*d  for  Edward's  sake  cut  throaeh  the  seas. 
And  venture  as  Agenor's  damsel  through  the  deepe.** 


"  England*s  rich  monarch,  brave  Plantagenet, 


The  Pyren  mountains  swelling  above  the  clouds* 
Thftt  ward  this  wealthy  CastiM  in  with  waUs, 
*'  Could  not  detain  the  beauteous  Eleanor ; 
**  But  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Edward's  youth, 
**  She  dar'd  to  brave  Neptunus*  haughty  pride, 

^*  And  brave  the  brunt  of  froward  Emus.'* 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  Daphne,  the  damsel  that  caught  Phoebus  fast, 
**  And  lock'd  him  in  the  brightness  of  her  looks* 
**  Was  not  so  beauteous  in  Apollo's  eyes, 

**  As  is  fair  Margaret,  to  the  Lincoln  eari." 

*  ♦  »       . 

• 

**  We  must  tiay  plots  for  stately  tragedies. 

**  Strange  comick  shews,  sueh  as^iioud  Roscius 

**  Vaunted  before  the  Romen  ^emperoun.'* 

»  «  »  .  .         . 

•  ♦  t         ,    ."  . 

VOL.   XVIII.  2o 
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**  Lacy,  thoo  can'st  iK>t  sbnnrd  th^  trutormis  tho^ghti, 
*'  Nor  cover,  as  did  Caasius,  aA  his  wiles ; 
**  For  Edward  hath  an  eye  that  looks  as  hat 

*'•  As  Lynceus  from  the  shores  of  Greeda." 

*  «  » 

**  Pardon,  my  lord :  If  Jove's  great  royalty 

"  Sent  me  such  presents  as  to  Danae ; 

"  If  PhoKbos  tiea  to  Latona*s  webs, 

*'  Came  coorting  from  the  beauty  of  his  lodge ; 

**  The  dtflcet  tunes  of  fiolick  Mercuric, 

/'  Nor  M  the  wealth  heaven's  treasury  aflbrds 

'**  Should  make  me  leave  lord  Lacy  or  his  love.*' 

«  •»  * 

**  What  will  thou  do?— 
'  *^  Shew  thee  the  tree  leav'd  with  refined  gold, 

-*'  Whereon  the  fearful  dragon  held  his  seate, 
**  That  watch*d  the  garden  caD*d  Hesperides, 
**  Subdued  and  wonna  by  conquering  Hercules.*' 


'« ^ 


Margaret, 


**  That  overshines  oar  damsels,  as  the  rooone 
^  Darkens  the  brightest  sparkles  of  the  night." 

*'  Should  Paris  enter  in  the  courts  of  Greece, 

'*  And  not  lie  fettered  in  fair  Helen's  looks  ? 

"  Or  Phoebus  sdipe  those  piercing  amorists, 

**  That  Di^hne  ^anced  at  his  deitieP 

**  Can  Edward  then  sit  by  a  flame  and  ireexe^ 

'*  Whose  heats  put  Hellen  and  lair  Dwhne  down  f  ** 

The  Himourable  Hutorie  of  Friar  Bacon^  &c.  by  Robert 
Greene;  written  before  1592,  printed  in  1^98. 

'*  "King,  Thus  ^,  ye  English  Peers,  have  we  cOsplay'd 
''*  Our  waving  ensigns  with  a  happy  war ; 
*'  Tlius  nearly  hath  our  furious  rage  reveng*d 
''  My  daughter's  death  upon  the  traiterous  Scot ;  . 
**  And  now  before  Pnnbar  our  camp  is  [utch*d, 
*'  Which  if  it  yield  not  to  our  compromise, 
**  The  place  shall  furrow  where  the  palace  stood, 
*'  And  niry  shall  ,envy  so  high  a  power, 
'*  That  mercy  shall  be  banisb'd  from  our  sword. 

'*  Dtmg.  What  seeks  the  fihglish  king  ? 
King,  Scot,  ope  those  gates,  and  let  me  enter  in. 

Submit  thyself  and  thine  unto  my  grace, 
**  Or  I  will  put  each  mothei^s  son  to  death. 

And  lay  this  city  level  with  the  ground.^ 

Jafnu  IV.  by  Robert  Greene,  printed  in  1598 ; 
written  befbre  1592. 

**  Valeria,  attend ;  I  have  a  lovely  bride 


«c 
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As  bright  as  is  the  heaven  chiystaline ;   " 

As  faire  as  is  the  milke-white  way  of  Jove. 

A9  chaste  as  Phoebe  in  her  summer  sports^ 
''  As  soft  and  tender  as  the  azure  downe 
*'  That  circles  Citherea's  silver  doves ; 
*'  Her  do  I  roeane  to  make  ray  lovely  bride, 
".And  in  her  bed  to  breathe  the  sweet  content 
*'  That  I,  thou  know*st,  long  time  have  aimed  at.*' 

The  Taming  of  a  Shreto^  written  before  1594. 

"  Pol.  Faire  Emilia,  summers  bright  sun  queene, 
**  Brighter  of  hew  than  is  the  burning  clime 
"  Where  Phoebus  in  his  bright  equator  sits, 
**  Creating  gold  and  pretious  minerals, 
'*  What  would  Emilia  doe,  if  I  were  fond 
"  To  leave  &ire  Athena,  and  to  range  the  world  ? 

'*  Emil.  Should  thou  assay  to  scale  the  seate  of  Jove, 
**  Mounting  the  subtle  airie  regions, 
**  Or  besnacht  up^  as  eist  was  Gaoimede, 
**  Love  should  give  wings  unto  my  swift  desires, 
'*  And  prune  my  thoughto,  that  I  would  follow  tliee, 
«' Or  fiail  and  perish  as  did  Icarus."    I6id. 
*'  Barons  of  England,  and  my  noble  lords, 
''  Though  God  and  fortune  hath  bereft  from  us 
**  VietmouB  Richard^  scourge  of  tnfidek> 
*'  And  clad  this  land  in  stole  of  dismal  hue, 
"  Yet  give  me  leave  to  joy,  and  joy  you  all, 
**  That  from  this  wombe  hath  sprung  a  second  hope, 
'*  A  king  that  may  in  rule  and  virtue  both 
"  Succm  his  brother  in  his  emperie«" 

The  iroubktome  Raigne  of  King  John,  1591. 
as  sometimes  Phaeton, 


u 
«< 


Mistmstii^  silly  Merops  for  his  sire—.*'    lUd. 
**  As  cursed  Nero  with  his  mother  did, 
^  So  I  with  you,  if  yon  resolve  me  not."    JUd, 


Peace,  Arthur,  peace !  thy  mother  makes  thee  wings, 

To  soar  with  pml  after  Icarus.**    IM. 

How  doth  Alecto  whisper  in  my  ears. 

Delay  not,  Philip,  kill  the  vHlaine  straight.*"    IM. 

*  «  « 

PhUippus  atavis  edite  regtbus. 

What  saist  thou,  Philip,  sprung  of  ancient  kings,  *— 

Quo  me  rapit  tempestas  f  "    lUd. 

*  *  « 

Morpheus,  leave  here  thy  silent  ebon  tave, 
Besiege  his  thoughts  with  dismal  phantasies ; 
And  ghastly  objects  of  palethreatning  Mors, 
"  Affright  him  eveiy  minute  with  stem  looks.**    Ibid. 
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**  Here  is  tbemiwome  tknt  allaieshia  rage 
«*  The  first  freehold  Ihat  Richard  left  hit  sooner 
**  With  which  1  shall  surprize  his  liyiog  spies, 
«•  As  Hector's  sUtue  did  the  fiointiag  Gredu.**    lUd. 

^*  This  cursed  country,  where  the  Iraitois  breathCi ' 

"  Whose  perjurie  (as  proud  Briareus) 

**  Beleaguers  all  the  slcy  with  misbelief."    Ibid^ 
•  *  « 

**  Must  Constance  speak  ?  let  tears  prevent  her  talk. 

*'  Must  I  discousse  ?  let  Dido  sigh»  and  say, 

*'  She  weeps  again  to  hear  the  wrack  of  Tnw»**    Ihid», 
Ik  *  * 

'*  John,  *tis  thy  stas  that  makeiiiniseiable, 

*'  Quicquid  delirant  reges,  pkduntur  Achivi."    Jbidm 


t* 


«C 

« 
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*'  King.  Robert  of  Artoys^  banbh'd  though  thou  be^ 
From  France,  thy  native  country,  yet  with  us 
**  Thou  shak  retain  as  great  a.si^orie, 
*'  For  we  create  thee  «arie  of  Richmond  here : 
And  now  go  forwards  with  .our  pedigree ; 
Who  next  Huoceeded  Philip  of  Bew  ? 

Ari.  Thr-eesoBfi»  of  his,  which,  all  succesafuUyj 
Did  sit  upon  their  fother^  regal  throne^ 
'*  Yet  died,  and  left  no  issue  of  their  loyaiss*    \ 
'*  Ki^g  But  was  my  mother  sister  unto  these? 
**  Art.  She  was,  my  lord,  and  only  Isabel ... 
«<  Was  aU  the  daughters  that  this  Philip  had.**  ^ 

The  Raigne  of  King  Edward  ///.  4^596. 
The  tragedies  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  by  T.  Lodge,  1594w  A  Lopi^- 
ing  Glass  for  London  and  England,  by  T.  Lodge  and  R. .  Greene, 
1598,  Solyman  and  Perseda,  written  bef(we  179%  Selimus,  Cm- 
perour  of  the  Turks,  1594s  The  Spanish  Tragedjr,  1592,  aAd  Titus 
Andronicus,  will  all  furnish  examples  of  a  similar  versification ; 
a  versification  so  exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  the  First  Pait 
of  King  Henry  VI.  and  The  Whole  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses 
of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &€.  as  it  originally  appeavedf  that  I  have 
no  doubt  these  plays  were  the  production  of  some  oq\^  <v  ^her  of 
the  authoiv  of  the  pieces  above  quoted  or  enumerated. 

A  passttre  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thpmas  Nashc  an  intimate 
friend  of  Greene,  Peele,  &c.  sho^s  that  The  First  Part  oi  King 
Henr^  VI.  had  been  on  the  stage  before  1592 ;  and  his  £i^y9.u^Ic 
mention  of  this  piece  inclines  me  to  believe  that  it  was  written  by 
a  friend  of  his.  "  How  would  it  have  joyed  b^ve  Talbot,,  (says 
Nttihe  in  Pieree  Pennilesse  his  Supplication  to  th^  Devil,  1592;) 
the  terror  of  the  French,  to  thinke  that  after  he  had  lyen  two  hun- 
dred yeare  in  hb  tombe,  he  should  triumph  again  on  the  stage; 
and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the  tearea  of  tfsn  thoosand 
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spectators  at  least,  (at  several  times)  who  in  the  tiHgedian  that  re* 
presents  his  penM  behold  him  Anesh  bleeding.** 

This  passftj^^  wa4  several  years  ago  pointei  out  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Farmer,  as  a  proof  of  the  hypothesis  which  i  am  now  endea- 
Touring  to  estabHsh.  That  it  related  to^  the  old  pli^  of  King 
Henry  VI.  or,  as  it  is  now  called*  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted.  Tall)ot  appeam  in  the  First  part, 
and  not  in  the  second  or  third  part ;  and  is  expressly  spoken  of  in 
the  play,  (as  well  as  in  HairM  Chronicle,)  as  *^  theteiror  of  the 
French."  Holinshed,  who  was  Shakspeare*8  goide^  omits  the 
passage  in  Hall,  in  which  Talbot  is  thus  deeenfoed ;  aod  this  is  an 
additional  proof  that  this  play  was  not  oar  author's.  But  of  this 
more  heresiter. 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (as  it  is  now  called)  furnishes 
us  with  other  internal  proofs  dso  of  its  not  being  the. work  of 
Shakspeare. 

1.  The  author  of  that  plav,  whoever  he  was,  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  precisely  how  old  Henry  the  Sixth  was  at  the  time  of 
his  fiather^s  death.     He  opens  his  play  indeed  with  the  funeral  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  but  no  where  mentions  expressly  the  young 
•king's  age.     It  is  clear,  however,  from  one  passage,  that  he  sup- 
posed him  to  have  passed  the  state  ofinhmcy  before  he  lost  his 
father,  and  even  to  have  remembered  soone  of  his  Mayings.    In 
the  fiiurth' Act,  Sc.  IV.  speaking  of  the  famous  TMbot,  he  says : 
**  Whea  I  testis  young  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
*•  /  do  remember  h(m>  imy'fatker  sasd^ 
'**  A  stouter  dhampion  never  handled  sword.^  ' 

But  Shaksf>€fare;  as  appearsHrom  two  passages,  one  in  the  second^ 
and  the  other  in  the  third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  knew  that 
thtjt  kijng  could  not  possibly  remember  any  thing  his  fiither  had 
aidd ;  «M  therefore- shakspeare  could'  not  have  been  the  author  of 
thejfrrt  pfert. 

^  ••  No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 
'**  But  I  was  made  a  king  at  nine  months  old,'* 

Kins  Henry  VI.  Part  11.  Act  IV.  Sc.  iX. 
**  When  I  was  crowned,  I  was  but  nine  months  oid^* 

King  Henry  VL  Part  HI.  Act  1.  Sc.  I. 

The  first'of  these  passages  is  found  m  the  folio  copy  of  The  Se- 
eand  Part  of  KiVig  Henry  VI.  and  not  in  The  First' Part  of  the 
Contention,  &c.  printed  in  quarto ;  and  according  to  my  hypo* 
thesis,  was  one  of  Shakspeare's  additions  to  the  old  play.  This 
therefore  does  not  prove  that  the  original  author,  whoever  he  was, 
was  not  likewise  the  author  of  The  First  Port  of  King  Henry  VI. ; 
but^  what  is  more  material  to  our  present  question,  it  proves  that 
Shakspeare  could  not'be  the  amhc^  Of  that  play.  The  second  of 
these  passages  is  found  in  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Torite,  &e.  and  is  a  decisive  proof  that  The  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  was  written  mither  by  the  author  of  that  tragedy,  nor 
by  Shakspeare. 
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2.  A  Btcaod  interaal  proof  tfast  Shdcspeare  wu  ncft  tlie  asthor 
of  the  Jirst  part  of  these  three  plays,  is  furnished  by  that  scene, 
(Act  U.  Sc.  V.  p.  7Sy  n.  3,)  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge  raised  an  army  against  fais  sorereign*  Bat  Sbak- 
speare  in  his  play  of  King  Henry  V.  has  represented  the  matter 
truly  as  it  was ;  the  Earl  being  ia  the  second  Act  of  that  histori- 
cal piece  condemned  at  Soathampton  for  conspiring  to  auatdnaie 
Henry. 

3.  I  may  likewise  add,  that  the  author  of  The  Tirst  Ptot  of  Kbg 
Henry  VI.  knew  the  tme  pronunciation  of  the  word  Hecate^  an3 
has  used  it  as  it  is  used  by  the  Roman  writers : 

**  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Heca-tf" 
But  Shakspeare  in  his  Macbeth  always  uses  Hecate  as  a  diss)4^ 
lable ;  and  therefore  could  not  bave  been  the  author  of  the  other 
piece  *.  


*  It  may  perhaps  appear  a  minute  tematk,  but  I  cannot  help 
observing  that  the  second  speech  in  this  play  ascertains  the  writer 
to  have  been  very  conversant  with  Hall's  Chronicle : 

*'  What  should  Isay\^  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech." 

This  phrase  is  introduced  on  almost  every  occasion  by  that  wri- 
ter, when  he  means  to  be  eloquent,  Holinsbed,  and  not  Hall, 
was  Shakspeare's  historian  (as  has  been  alrea^  observed) ; 
this  therefore  is  an  additional  proof  that  this  play  was  not  our  woh 
thorns. 

'*  —  Shakspeare  in  his  Macbeth  always  uses  Hecate  as-a  dissyl- 
lable ;  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  other 
piece.*'  By  similar  reasoning  we  might  infer  that  Shakspease  was 
not  author  of  The  Tempest ;  for  in  this  play  StejMno  is  prapeily 
accented,  but  erroneously  [^Stephmo]  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice; 
and  that  because  Prosper  occurs  in  one  scene,  and  Fro^pero  in 
another,  that  both  scenes  were  not  of  Shakspeare*s  compeaitioo. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in  which  both 
Enobarhe  and  Enobarbus  are  found.  This  argument  dso  might 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  part  of  the  Iliad  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pope,  was  not  in  reality  translated  by  Mm ;  because 
in  one  book  we  have  Idomeneus,  Meilones,  and  Cebrfones,  and  in 
another  Idomen,  Merlon,  and  Cebrlon.  Most  certainly,  both 
Shakspeare  and  Pope  occasionally  aocommocbted  their  proper 
names  to  the  structure  of  their  verses.  The  abbreviation— if  0oa#' 
is  therefore  no  proof  of  our  author's  ignorance  that  Hecatk  was 
usually  a  trisyllable.    Stbbvbns. 

t  <'  What  should  I  say  ?  "  In  pa^  61 1  of  Mr.  Malone's  [former] 
edition  of  King  Richard  III.  vol.  vi.  this  phrase  occurs : 
''  What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferr'd?  " 


The  passage  quoted  is  by  no  means  in  point,  in  Bichard  III. 
a  question  is  asked ;  and  the  words  lire  not  as  in<Herry  VI.  merriy 
expletives  used  by  the  writer  as  a  rhetorical  flourish.    Bosws£(U 


.  Having  now,  as  I  conceive,  viodu:ate4  Shaksj^rie  fioiii  being 
the  writer  of  The  First  Part  of  Kiag  Henry  VI.  it  may  seem  un- 
necessary to  enquire  who  was  the  author ;  or  whether  it  was  th^ 
production  of  the  same  person  or  persons  who  wrote  the  two  pieces^ 
entitled.  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses,  &c'. 
and  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke>  &c.  However, 
I  shall  add  a  word  or  two  on  that  point. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  author  of  the  play  last  named 
covld  not  have  written  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  fol- 
lowing circumstances  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by 
the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  8cc.  supposing  for 
1^  moment  that  piece,  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  the  Duke  .of 
Vorke,  &c.  to  have  been  the  work  of  different  hands. 

1.  The  writer  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  &c.  makes 
Salisbury  say  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  that  the  person  from 
whom  the  Duke  derived  his  title,  (he  means  his  maternal  uncle 
£dmund  Mortimer,  though  he  ignorantly  gives  him  a  different 
appellation,)  was  ''  done  to  death  by  that  monstrous  rebel  Owen 
ulendower  ;  *'  and  Shakspeare  in  this  has  followed  him  : 

''  SaL  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Soiingbroke, 
^*  As  I  have  read,  ]£dd  claim  unto  the  crown ; 
"  And^  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
"  Wiio  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died." 
On  this  &lse  assertion  the  Duke  of  York  makes  no  remark.  But 
the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  has  represented 
tlu3  Edmund  Mortimer,  not  as  put  to  death,  or  kept  in  captivity 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  by  Owen  Glendower,   (who  himself  diecl 
in  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  V.)  but  as  a  state  prisoner,  who 
died  in  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  in  the  presence 
9f  this  very  Duke  of  York,  who  was  then  only  Richard  Plantage- 
net  *. 

2.  A  correct  statement  of  the  issue  of  King  Edward  the  Third, 
^nfl  of  the  title  of  Edmund  Mortimer  to  the  crown,  is  given  in  The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  But  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tentipn*  &c.  we  find  a  very  incorrect  and  false  statement  of 
jBdward*8  issue,  and  of  the  title  of  Mortimer,  whose  father,  Roger 
Mortimer^  the  author  of  that  piece  ignorantly  calls  the  Jiftk  son 
pf  that  monarch.  Those  two  plays  therefore  could  not  have  been 
the. work  of  one  hand. 

On  all  these  grounds  it  appears  to  me  clear,  that  neither  Shak- 
^eare,  nor  the  autlior  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  &c.  or 
The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  could  have  been 
fhe  author  of  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

It  is  observable  that  in  The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King 


*  See  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  p.  77,  and  the  Second 
Part,  p.517. 
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Henry  VL  iiia|g^  thaqglit^  aad-  mtmf.vaadm  of  ntpiwriwi  ate 
found,  which  likewiae  occur  in  Shakspean's  other  dramas :  but  in 
the  First  Part  I  recollect  but  ooe  marked  espvession,  that  is  also 
found  in  one  o£  his  undisputed  performances ; 

"  As  I  am  sick  with  toarimg  2f^  thoughts.'*. 
S3<vinKiog  Heniy  v.:      . 

"  JVori^  9ifqrA  your,  thoughts^  and  therein- see  «  si^^,'* 
But  surely  this  is  toot  alight  a  circumstanqe  to  o?ertu<n  all  the 
other  aiguments  that  hav9s  now  been  uiged  topioYe  tjhis  nlaf  aat 
the  pro&ctkm  oi  our  author.  The  co^incidence  might  be  aod- 
denm,  for  it  is  a  oo-incidence  not  of  tluHM^ht  but  of  bmgvuige ; — 
or  the  expression  might  have  remained  in  his  mind  in  consequenee 
of  his  havwig  often  seen  thi^  phiy ;  (vm;  kn<»v.  th«t  he.  has  bor- 
rowed many  other  expressions  fisompri^e^g  writers ;) — m  l^y» 
this  might  have  been  ooe  of  the  feiy  few  lines,  that  he  wrote  on 
revising  this  piece  ;..which»  however  few  they  were,  mfgbt,.  with 
>other  reasons,  have  induced  the  first  jNiblishers  of  his  works  in 
folio  to  print  it  with  the  seoond  and  Uurd  par^  and  ti^  ascribe  Ilio 
Sbakspeare. 

Before  I  quit  this  port  of  the  sub||ect^  it  may  be  pipper  to>  men^ 
tion  eoe  other  circumstance  that  renders  it  very  impvobabie  that 
Shakspeaie  should  have  been  the.authpr  of  The  First  Part  of  K. 
^enry  Vi.    In  this  f^ay*  though  one  scene  is  entirely  in  iriiyme» 
there  are  veiy  lew  rl^mesdi^r^^  thrpi^.  the.pi]ece»,,  and  ^o 
alternate  rhymes ;  b(Hh  of  whicb  abound  m  our  authors  undis* 
puted.^aiiy  plays.    This  obserfatkm  indeed  niay  Uk^ewise  be  {ex- 
tended to  the  S9c<md  and  iAirtf  part  of  these  v  historical  dramiaa-s 
and  perhaps  it.maf  be  nrged»  that  if  this  argument  jma  9a^ 
weighty  it  will  prove  that  h^  l^ad  no  hand  in  the.oo^pesitio^  of 
those  plays. .  But  there  being  no  alternate  rhymes  in  thqpMt  two 
plays  may  be  accounted  for,  by  recoUeeting  tluit  in  \MU  Shak* 
speare  had  not  written  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  or  his  Rape  of  Ln- 
crece;  the  measures  of  which  pejrhaps  insensibly  led  him  to.  em- 
ploy a  similar  kind  of  metre  occasionally  in  the  dramas  that  he 
vnote  shortly  after  he  had  composed^  those  poems.    The  pauci^ 
of  regular  rhymes  must  be  accounted  for  differently*    My  solu- 
tion is.  that  working  up  the  materials  which,  were  famished  by  a 
preceding  writer*  he  naturally  followed  his  mpde«  andin  the  ori- 
ginal plavs  from  which  these  two  were  formed  very  few.  rhyanea 
are  found.    Nearly  the  same  argument  will  apply  to  the  Jirst 
part ;  for  its  date  also,  were  that  piece  Shaksp^are's,  would  «c-> 
count  for  the  want  of  alternate  rhymes.    The  paucity  of  regular 
rhymes  indeed  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  here  too 
our  author  was  following  the  track  of  another  poet ;  but  the  solu- 
tion is  unnecessary;  for  .from,  the  beghudng  to^theend  of  that 
pla^«  except  perhaps  in  some  scenes  of  the  fourth  Act»-  tbcra  is  not 
a  mngle  print  of  the  footsteps  of  Shahspeare. 
I  hare  already  observed,  that4t  isbighi^mpiebable  4he6-The: 
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caftter^&c.  and  The  trae  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Dnke  of  Yorke, 
4b6,'  #€re  written  by  the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  By  wboin  these  two  playa  were  written,  if  is  not  here 
necessaiy  to  inquire ;  H'  is  sufficient,  if  probable  Reasons  can  be 
produced  for  supposing  this  two-part  ptece  not  to  hare  %een  the 
comfMffition  of  2^ak<ipeare,bttttheworit  of  someptecedihg  writer, 
tifi  which  hefbrmed  those  two  plays  which  itpp^ar  in  the  first 
Mto  edition  of  his  works,  comprehending  a  period  of  twenty-six 
3rea)rs,  fibm  the  tiibe  of  Henry's  marriage  to  thatt  of  his  death. 

II,  1  how  tberefbre  proceed  to  state  my  opinion  concerning  Tht 
^Si^mdwna  Tfdrd Perrt  bf  Kii^  Hemy  VI. 

"^  A  b6qk  etotituled.  The  Pint  Part  of  Che  Contention  of  ^he 
.1%o  fhmous  Douses  of  Yoikeand  Lancaster,  with  the  Death  of 
tl^e'gtlod  Duke  Hmnphrie,  and  the  BanisfiMentand  Deatheof  the 
DiAe  bf  Yorke,  and  the  tragical  Ende  of  the  pfoiid  Gaidinal  of 
Whichester,  with  th^  notable  Rebelltoh  of'JacK  Cade,  and  the 
B^keofYbritl^'B %nx  Claime  uiMx>  the  Crownle,  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  by  Thomas  Millington,  March  12, 1599-4.  The 
ifhieTk^^die  of  RiehM  Duke  of  Torke,  and' the  Death  of  good 
fCing  Henry  the  SiW,'&c.  (on  which  Slmltspeai^s  Third  Phrt  of 
Kinl"  Heiiry  VI.  is  founded)  was  entered  ^  Stationers*  ff aft  at  the 
miintf  tSai^.  Th^  wei'e  printed,  as  I  havelif^fore  obsenM,  sepa- 
VCftely,  in  1594  and  1095 ;  and  reprinted  togiethet  foft  fhfe  same 
j«rtbh,'T.  MiHinjgton,  i*i  I60a*. 

"The  'first  tbhig  that  strikes  us  irf  tlt{«  entry  i»,  tfAt  fte  nkmetf 
l^hltipear^  H  not  miehtitmed,  nor  is  it  in-  the  early  editions ;  nor, 
H^nrfhetwop)^  were  pul^liskedin  )G0O,  did  the  pHnter 
iiteMb^tl^em  tb  our  author  in  iM  title-page,  (though  hh  i^)kitaf* 
tfefn  w«s  then  at  the  highest,)  as'surdy  afei  he^i^uld  havb'  done^ 
had' they  been  bi»compositTOns.    •     '   ^ 

In  St  stlbs^equent  edition  indeed  of  the  same  pieces,  printed  by 
otUsPlivier,  without  deite,  but  in  reaKty  in  1619,  after  oui»  great 
poet*s  death,  the  name  of  Shakspeare  appears ;  but  this  was  a 
V60k^eller*s  trick,  founded  upon  our  authoi^s  celebrity ;  on  hih 
hClvhig  new-modelled  these  plays ;  and  on  the  proprietors  of  thd 
Gldbe  and  Blackfriars*  theatre  not  having  published  Shakspeare*s 
S^eotfd  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  very  same  de< 
ee^ibn  was  practised  with  respect  to  King  John.  The  old  play 
(Written  pefhaps  by  the  same  person  who  was  the  author  6f  The 
CMitention  of  the  Two  famous  Houses.  &c.)  was  printed  in  1591, 
like  that  fnece,  a»iOffyi7foii%.  In  1611,  (ShakspeareV  Kirtg  .Mm/ 

■*••♦•  '  .      •  '...•*■'•:    "iT 

*  Thef  were  piobably  reprinted  is  1600»  becniae'ShakspearcHr 
aHeratioM  of  Ihem^  were  then  poputer,  as  Kai|g:LeiTaaid  biarThrcie 
Daughters  was  printed*  m  160i5»  beeaose  our  muthor'r  play  w«s 
probciUyBt  that  tiq^  first  produced.  ~  >  .:  ""  '^ 
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founded  on  tbe  name  ttoiy*  having  beea  pn^Mibly  often  acted  and 
admired,)  theold  piece  in  two  parts  was  reprinted ;  and,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  purchaser,  was  said  in  the  title-^pc^e  to  be  written 
by  fV.  Sh,  A  subsequent  printer  in  1622  gvewaaore  bgld^  aad 
affixed  Shakspeare*«  name  to  it  at  full  length. 

^  It  is  observable  that  MiUington,  the  bookseller,  by  whom  The 
First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  tbe  Two  famous  Housies,  &c.  was 
entered  at  Stationers*  Hall,  in  159S-4*,  and  for  whom  that  ]H6ce 
and  The  Tra^edie  of  the  Duke  of  Yoidc  &c.  weve  printed,  was 
not  the  proprietor  of  any  one  of  Shakspeare's  undisputed  pk^:^ 
except  King  Henxy  V.  of  wbich  he  published  a  spuriom  copy, 

*  that,  I  think,  must  have  been  imperfectly  taken  down  in  bIu»^ 

.  hand  in  the  play-house. 

^     The  next  obsewable  circumstance,  wrlA  respect  to  these  ,tpa 

^  quarto  plays,  is,  that  they  are  said,  in  their  title-pages>  to  have 
been  **aundry  times  acted  by  the  earle  of  Pembrooke  his  s^* 
yantes.'*  Titus  Androaicus  and  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  weve 
acted  by  the  same  company  of  comedians ;  but  not  one  of  oar 
author*s  plays  is  said,  in  its  title-page,  to  have  been  acted  by  anf 
but  the  L(»d  Chamberlain's  or  the  Queen's,  or  Kiog'a  eenrants  *,. 
This  circunstance,  alone,  in  my  .^yiiMOi^  jsjght  almost  decide  the 

(  ^oestion. 

This  much  appeara  on  the  first  superficial  view  of  these  pieces  ; 
but  the  pessi^  quoted  l^y.Mr.  Tyrwhitt  feom  an  oldpamphlel^.ea*- 
titled  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Witte^  &c  aSprds  a. still  jnoce4le<- 
'  cisive  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  I  am  endeayomang  to  main- 
tain ;  whieh,  indeed,  that  pamphlet  first  si^ggested  tO:me.  As  this 
Cssage  is  the  chief  hinge  of  my  a^ment,  thougb.it  has  alceady 
en  printed  in  a  preceding  page,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  it  i^gaia 
before  the  reader. — "  Yes,"  says  the  writer^  Uobert  Greene^  (ad* 
dressing  himself,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  coijectures  with  great  probabif 
Jity,  to  his  poetical  firiend,  George  Peele,)  "trust  them  X^he 
players]  not ;  for  there  is  an^upstact  crowe  aaAUTXFxsD  with  oua 
PEATHSBs,  that  with  his  tygra  heart  wapt  in  a  player^s  hide 
supposes  hee  is  as  well  able  to  bombaste  out  a  blank  veise.aa  the 
best  of  you ;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  Jhc  iotum^  is,  in  his 
own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-eoene  in  a  country." — "  O  tyger'a 


*  The  finst  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1597,  is  said  in  its 
title-page  to  have  been  acted  "  By  the  right  honourable  the  L.  of 
Hunsdon  hi&  servants."    Steevens. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Steevens  wrote  this  note  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  mislead  the  reader 
.by  what  is  only  a  seeming  contradiction  to  what  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Malone,  that  our  author's  plays  were  only  acted  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's,  or  the  Queen's,  or  Kingls  servants :  Lord  Hunsr 
don  was  Lord  Chamberlain,    Bo5Wi^i.L« 

6  *  '  ' 
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iMsrt,  wn|il  4n  a  woiMn*8  Mde ! "  it  a  liae  of  the  old  quarto  play, 
entitled  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses,  &6L 
That  Sbakspeare  was  here  alluded  to,  cannot,  I  think,  be^ 
donbted.  But  what  does  the  writer  mean  by  calling  him  **  a 
crow  beanlified  with  our  feathers  ?  "  My  solution  is,  that  Greene 
and  Peele  were  the  joint  authors  of  the  two  quarto  f^ays,  entitled 
The  first  part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  fiunous  Houses  of 
Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde 
Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  or  that  Greene  was  the  author  of  one,  andT 
Peele  of  the  other.  Greene's  pamphlet,  from  whence  the  fore*- 
going  passage  is  extracted,  was  written  recently  before  his  deatl^ 
which  happened  in  September,  1592.  How  long  he  and  Peele* 
had  been  dramatick  writers,  is  not  precisely  ascertained.  Peele 
look  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford,  in  1579 :  Greene ' 
look  the  same  degree  in  Cambridge,  in  15SS.  Each  of  them  has 
left  four  or  five  plays,  and  they  wrote  several  others,  which  hare 
not  been  published.  The  earliest  of  Peelers  printed  pieces.  The 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  apD|iffl«d  in  1584 ;  and  one  of  Greeae^s--] 
pomf^lets  was  printed  in  ^55^.  Between  that  year  and  1591  k 
IS  highly  probable  that  the  two  plays  in  question  were  written. 
I  suspect  they  were  produced  in  1588  or  1589.  We  have  un- 
doubted proofs  that  Shakspeare  was  not  above  working  on  the 
jnaterials  of  other  men.  His  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  his  King 
John,  and  other  plays,  render  any  a^uments  on  that  point  unne^ 
cessary.  Having  therefore,  probably  not  kmg  before  the  year 
1592,  when  Greene  wrote  his  Dying  Exhortation  to  a  Friend* 
jiew*modelled  and  amplified  these  two  pieces,  and  produced  on 
the  stage  what,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  are  called  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  having  acquired 
considerable  repvtation  by  them,  Greene  could  not  oonced  the 
mortification  that  he  felt  at  his  own  foroe  and  that  of  his  assodate, 
both  of  them  old  and  admired  piay^wrights,  being  ecfipaed  by  a 
new  upttmrt  writer,  (for  so  he  calls  our  great  poet,)  who  liad  then 
firsts  perhaps,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  publick  by  exhibiting 
two  plays,  formed  upon  old  dramas  written  by  them,  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved.  He  therefore,  in  direct  terms,  diaries 
him  with  having  acted  like  the  crow  in  the  fiible,  beatOified  Aiin- 
ie^toiih  their  Jeaihers ;  in  other  words,  with  haring  acquired 
^Bunejuriixns  coloribtu,  by  new*modelIin|;  a  work  originally  pro^ 
duced  by  them,  and  wishing  to  depreciate  our  author,  he  very 
naturally  quotes  a  line  from  one  of  the  pieces  which  Shakspeare 
had  thus  re^xoriUen  ;  a  proceeding  which  the  authors  of  the 
original  plays  considered  as  an  invasion  both  of  their  literary  pro* 
perty  and  character.  This  line,  with  many  others,  Shakspeare 
adopted  without  any  alteration.  The  very  term  that  Greene  uses 
r~"  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse,"  exactly  corresponds  with  what 
has  been  now  suggested.^  Tliis  new  poet,  says  he,  knows  as^  ;wcll 
as  any  man  how  to  amplify  and  swell  out  a  blank  verse.    Bumbasi  V> 
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I  ,wMia»tftstaffof  aloosetegtofcrby'^hkh  gBimcnteWefewndcied 
.'   4Dore  swelling  and  prombefimt. 

'        Several  yean  after  the  death  of  Boiardo,  Francesco  Bemi  an- 
dertook  to  newv'Yemi(yBoiaido'»^»Qm,  entitled  Ckteido  Innamo* 
TBto.    '*  Bemi  (as  Baretti  observes)  was  not  satisfi^l  witfi  merely 
making  the  venification  of  t)iat  poem  better ;  he  intenpersed  it 
with  mai^  stanzas  of  his  own,  and  changed  almost  all  the  begin- 
nings of  the  cantos,  introducing  each  of  them  with  some  moral 
'reflection  wising  from  the  canto  fbregmng.**    What  Bemi  did 
to  Boiardo*s  poem  after  the  death  of  its  author,  and  more,  I  sup* 
^  pose  Shakspeare  to  have  done  to  The  First  Part  of  the  Coo- 
*  tention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.  and  The 
true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yocke,  &c.  in  the  life  time 
<d  Greene  and  Peele,  their  Uteraiy  parents ;  and  this  Rifadmetit^ 
(as  the  Italians  call  it)  of  these  two  plays  I  suppose  to  have  been 
executed  by  Shakspeare,  and  exhibited  at  the  (jlobe  or  Blackfiiait 
iheatre,  in  the  year  1591. 

1  have  said  Shakspeare  did  what  Bemi  did,  and  more.    He 
did  not  content  himself  with  writing  new  be^ndings  to  the  acts ; 
Jie  new-versified,  he  new-roodelle4  he  transposed  many  of  the 
parts,  and  greatly  amplified  and  improved  the  whole,    Several 
lines,  however,  and  evea  whole  speeches  which  he  thought  suf- 
ficiently polished*  be  accepted,  and  introduced  bto  his  own  woiIl, 
without  any,  or  with  very  slight,  alterations. 
*    In  the  present  edition,  nil  those  lines  which  he  adopted  without 
jMiy  alteration,  are  printed  ia  the  usual  manner;  those  |^>e^bes 
which,  he  alteced  or  expanded,   are  distinguished  bj:  ipverl^ 
^   commas ;  and  to  all  the  lines  entirely  composed  by  himself,  aste- 
\    lisks  are  prefixed.    The  total  nnmber  or  lines  in  our  author's 
\   Second  add  TkM  PAft  of  King  UeflryVL  iM^Sit  Tkpffsaod  and 
;   Forty«three  :  of  these,  as  I  conceive,  1771  lines  were  written  by 
aome  author  or  authors  who  preceded  Shikspeare;  2873  were 
I  formed  by  him  on  the  fonodation  laid  byjiis  .predace^n^i.and 
I  1899  lines  were  entirely  his  own  composition. 

That  the  reader  may  have  the  whole  of  the  subject  before  hka, 
I  shall  here  transcribe  the  fourth  scene  of  the  fourth  Act  of  The 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (which  happens  to  be  a  short  one,) 
together  with  the  corresponding  scene  in  the  original  play  i  and 
alM>  a  speech  of  Queen  Margaret,  in  the  fifth  Act,  with  the 
original  speech  on  which  it  is  formed.  The  first  specimen  will 
serve  to  show  the  method  taken  by  Shakspeare,  where  he.  only 
new-polished  the  language  of  the  oid.plav,  x^ecting  some  part  of 
the  dialogue,  and  making  some  slight  additions  to  the  part  which 
he  retained ;  the  second  is  a  stnkiog  proof  of  his  facility  and 
rigour  of  composition,  which  has .  hiqipily  e^p^ded  a  thought 
comprized  originally  in.  &  very  short  speech^  into  thirty«8evfQ 
lines,  none  of  wl^cfa  appear  feeble  or  supevfluouSf       .  ? 
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Tab  tbua  Taaoibis  or  Richabob  Duxb  op  Yoikb^  &e* 

Sign.  F.  4.  edit  1600. 

JEii/er  Mtf  Qjueenep  and  the  Lord  Jtiven. 

]   Jtiv.  Tell  me,  good  mad^m, 

Why  is  your  grace  so  passionate  of  late. 

Queene.  Why  brother  Riycrs,  hcare  you  not  the  new* 
Of  that  success'  king  Edward  had  of  late  ? 

Riv,  What?  losse  of  some  pitcht  battaile  against  Warwick? 
Tush ;  fear  not,  fair  queen»  but  cast  these  cares  aside. 
King  Edwards  noble  minde  his  honours  doth  display ; 
And  Warwicke  may  lose,  though  then  he  got  the  day. 

Queene.  If  that  were  all,  my  griefes  were  at  an  end ; 
But  greater  troubles  will,  1  feare,  befall. 

Riv.  What  ?  is  he  taken  prisoner  by  the  foe. 
To  the  danger  of  his  royal  person  then? 

Queene.  I,  there's  my  griefe ;  king  Edward  is  sufprisde^ 
And  led  awav  aia  prisoner  unto  Yorke. 

Riv.  The' newes  is  passing  strange,  I  must  confesse ; 
Yet  comfort  yourselfe,  for  Edward  hath  more  friends 
Than  Lancaster  at  this  time  must  perceive,-^ 
That  some  Wiltset  him  In  his  throne  agaJne.   -   '  ^-^ 

Queene,  God  grant  they  may!  but  gentle  brother,  come. 
And  let  me  leane  upon  thme  arm  a  while, 
■Until  t  come  unto  the  sanctnarie ; 
There  to  preserve  the  fruit  within  my  womb^ 
^  King  Edwards  seed,  true  hchr  to  Englamh  crowne.  iBxemti. 

»  KtHo  Hbitrt  VI.  Part  III.  Act  IV*  Scimb  IV. 


Enter  the  Queen  one 

Aft).  Madam;  what  makes  you  in  this  sudden  change? 

Queen,  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn. 
What  late  misfortune  is  beflairn  kin^  EdwRrd  ? 

Riv.  What,  loss  of  some  pitched  battle  against  Warwick  ? 

Qu^en.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal  person. 

Riv,  Then  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 

Queen,  Ay,  almost  slam,  for  he  is  taken  prisoner ; 
Either  betray'd  by  falshood  of  his  guard. 
Or  by  his  foe  surprised  at  unawares : 
And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand. 
Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 
Pell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  fee. 

Riv,  These  news,  I  mustconfiess,  are  fell  of  grief; 
Yet,  grtidouB  madam,  bear  it  as  yon  may ; 
Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day.      -    — 
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Queen.  Till  then^  fair  hope  mast  hinder  lifers  decay. 
And  Ithe  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 
For  love  of  Edward's  ofispring  in  my  womb : 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 
And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross  ; 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear. 
And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking-  sighs. 
Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English  cfown. 

Htv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  l^hen  become  ? 

Queen,  I  am  informed,  that  he  oomes  towarda  London 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry^s  head : 
Guess  thou  the  rest ;  king  Edward's  friends  must  down. 
But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 
(For  trust  not  him  that  once  hath  broken  faith^) 
ril  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary. 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 
There  shaU  I  rest  secure  from  force,  and  fraud. 
Come  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly ; 
If  Warwick  take  us»  we  are  sure  to  die.  \^Exeunl, 


The  true  Traoedir   of  Richards  Duke  op  Yobkb>   &c. 

Sign.  G.  4.  edit  1600. 

Enter  the   Queene^    Prince  Edtoard^    O^^ord^    Somerset,    wth 

drumme  and  touldiers. 

Queen,  Welcome  to  England,  my  loving  friends  of  France  ; 
And  welcome  Somerset  and  Oxford  too. 
Once  mor^  have  we  spread  our  sailes  abroad ; 
And  though  our  tackhng  be  almost  consumde. 
And  Warwicke  as  our  main-mast  overthrowne. 
Yet,  warlike  lordes,  raise  you  that  sturdie  post, 
That  bears  the  sailes  to  bring  us  unto  rest ; 
And  Ned  and  I,  as  willing  pilots  should. 
For  once  with  careful  mindes  guide  on  the  steme, 
To  bear  us  thorough  that  dangerous  gulfe. 
That  heretofore  hath  swallowed  up  our  friendes. 

Kino  Hemry  VI.  Part  III.  Act  V.  Scene  IV- 

March,    Enter  Queen  Margaret^  Prince  Edward,  Somerset, 

Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q,  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne*er  sit  and  wail  their  loss. 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board» 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  k»t» 
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And'haif  our  sailon  svndloVd  in  the  flood  ? 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  ls*t  meet,  that  he 

Should  leave  the  helm^  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 

With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea> 

.And  ghre  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much ; 

Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock. 

Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  8av*d  ? 

Ah^  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fiault  were  this  t 

Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  What  of  that  ? 

And  Montague  our  toinmast ;  What  of  him  ? 

Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles ;  What  of  these  ? 

Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  ? 

Ancl  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 

The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 

And,  though  unskilful.  Why  not  Ned  and  I 

For  once  ulow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 

We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep ; 

But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say— no. 

From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck. 

As  s;ood  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 

Andwhat  is  Edward^  but  a  ruthless  sea ? 

What  Clarence,  but  a  quick-sand  of  deceit  ? 

And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  iatal  rock  P 

All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

Say,  von  can  swim  ;  alas,  'tis  but  awhile: 

TtetA  on  the  sand ;  why,  there  you  quickly  sink : 

Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wash  von  off, 

Or'else  you  fitmish,  that's  a  threefold  death. 

This  speak  J,  lords,  to  let  yon  understand. 

In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us. 

That  there's  no  hop*d  for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 

Klore  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and  rocks. 

Why,  courage,  then !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear  *. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  compare  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention 
of  the  Two  Houses,  &c.  with  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  Vh 
which  was  formed  upon  it,  he  will  find  various  passages  quoted 
from  the  elder  drama  in  the  notes  on  that  play.  The  two  cele- 
brated scenes,  in  which  the  dead  body  of  the  I>uke  of  Gloster  is 
described,  and  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  represented, 
may  be  worth  examining  with  this  view;  and  will  sufficiently 
ascertain  how  our  author  proceeded  in  new-modelling  that  play ; 


*  Compare  also  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(p.  405)  and  King  Henry's  soliloquy  (p.  4iSl)  with  the  old  play 
as  quoted  in  the  notes.«--Sometimes  oiir  author  new-versified  the 
old,  witliout  the  addition  of  any  new  matter.    See  p.  496»  o.  7. 
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with  what  expretsMMi^  anioiatioD,  and  splendoiir  of  cdkNiriiig; 
he  filled  up  the  outline  that  had  been  sketched  bj  a  preceding 
iter  ♦. 

Shalupeare  having  thus  gifen  odebrity  to  these  two  old  dramas, 
by  altering  and  wnting  sereral  parts  of  them  over  again,  the 
bookseller,  Millington*  to  avail  himself  of  the  popularity  of 
the  new  and  admired  poet,  got,  perhaps  from  Peele,  who  was 
then  living,  or  from  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  or  from  some 
of  the  comedians  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
original  play  on  which  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  was 
founded  ;  and  printed  it  either  with  a  view  to  l«id  the  common 
reader  to  suppose  that  be  should  purchase  two  plays  as  altered  and 
new-modelled  by  Shakspeare,  or,  vrithout  anysucb  fraudulent 
intention,  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  exhibition  of  a  work  that  so 
ereat  a  writer  had  thought  proper  to  retouch,  and  form  into  those 
dramas  which  for  several  years  had  without  doubt  been  performed 
I  with  considerable  applause.  In  the  same  manner  the  old 
Taming  of  a  Shrew,  on  which  our  author  formed  a  play,  had 
been  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  in  1594,  and  wsa  printed  in 
1607t»  without  doubt  with  a  view  to  pass  it  on  the  publick  a»  the 
production  of  Shakspeare. 
^  When  Willlim  Pavier  republished  The  Contention  of  the  Two 
'  Houses,  &c.  in  1619 1*  he  omitted  the  words  in  the  original  title- 
page,-—*'  as  it  was  acted  by  the  eari  of  Pembrooke  his  servantes;*" 
—just  as,  on  the  republication  of  King  John  in  two  parts,  in  161 1, 
the  words,*— *'  as  it  was  acted  in  the  honourable  city  of  London,*'— 
were  omitted ;  because  the  omitted  words  in  both  cases  marked  the 
respective  pieces  not  to  be  the  production  of  Shakspeare  (.  And  as 
in  King  John  the  letters  W.  Sh.  were  added  in  1611  to  deceive 
the  purchaser,  so  in  the  republication  of  The  Whole  Contention, 
&c.  Pavier,  having  dismissed  the  words  above  mentioned:  inserted 
these,  "  Newly  corrected  and  enlarged  by  William  Shakspeare ;  '* 
knowing  that  these  pieces  had  been  made  the  ground  work  of 


*  See  p.  262,  n.  6 ;  and  p.  276,  n.  8.  Compare  also  CliflbnTs 
speech  to  the  rebels  in  p.  323,  Buckingham's  address  to  King 
Henry  in  p.  212,  and  lden*8  speech  in  p.  331,  with  the  old  play, 
as  quoted  in  the  notes. 

t  Also,  as  it  has  lately  been  discovered,  by  Cuthbert  Burbie,  in 
1596.    Rbbd. 

t  Pavier*s  edition  haa  no  date,  but  it  is  ascertained  to  have 
been  printed  in  1619,  by  the  signatures ;  the  lasi  of  which  is 
Q.  The  play  of  Pericles  was  printed  in  1619,  for  the  same  book- 
seller, and  its^r^  signature  is  R.  The  undated  copy,  therefore, 
of  The  Whole  Contention,  &c.  and  Pericles  must  have  been 
printed  at  the  same  time. 

^  See  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakspeare*s  Plays^ 
vol.  ii,  article.  King  John. 
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two  iither  plays ;  that  they  had  in  fact  been  correded  and  en- 
iarged,  (though  not  in  that  copy  which  Pavier  printed,  which  ia  a 
mere  republication  from  the  edition  of  1600,}  and  exhibited  under 
the  titles  of  The  Second  and  Thin}  Part  of  Kmg  Heniy  VI. ;  ? 
and  hoping  that  this  nevi^  edition  of  the  original  plays  would  past 
for  those  aUet-ed  and  augmerUed  by  Shakspeare,  which  were  thea^ 
unpublished. 

If  Shakspeare  had  originally  written  these  three  plays  of  King 
Henry  Vl.  would  they  not  probably  have  been  found  by  the  book- 
seller in  the  same  MS  ?  Would  not  the  three  parts  have  been 
procured,  whether  surreptitiously  or  otherwise,  all  together^ 
would  they  not  in  that  MS,  have  borne  the  titles  of  The  First 
and  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  ?  And  would  not 
the  bookseller  have  entered  them  on  the  Stationers'  books^  and 
published  such  of  them  as  he  did  publish/ under  those  titles,  and 
xaith  the  name  of  Shakspeare  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  which 
is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  The  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  but  which  I  suppose  in  those  tiroes  was  only  called 
^*  The  Historical  Play  of  King  Henry  VI;'  if  this  was  the  prodnc- 
iton  of  some  old  dramatist,  if  it  had  appeared  on  the  stag^  some 
years  before  1^91,  (as  from  Nashe's  mention  of  it  seems  to  be 
implied^)  perhapa  in  1587  or  1588,  if  its  popularity  was  in  1594^ 
in  Its  wan^,  and  the  attention  of  the  publicfL  wop  entirely  taken  up 
by  Shakspeare's  alteration  of  two  other  plays  which  had  likewise 
iq)peared  before  1591^  would  not  the  supc^or  popularity  of  these 
two  pieces^  altered  by  such  a  poet,  attract  the  QOtice  of  the  book- 
sellers? and  finding  themselves  unable  to  procure  them  from  the 
theatre,  tvoold  they  not  gladly  seize  on  this  ariginaU  on  which 
this  new  and  admired  writer  had  worked,  and  publish  them  as  sooh 
ds  they  could,  neglecting  entirely  the  preceding  old  play>  or  First 
Part  of  Hing  Henry  VL  (as  it  is  now  called,)  which  Shakspeare  had 
not  embellished  with  his  pen  ?-— Such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ac- 
tually the  process ;  for  Thomas  Millington,  neglecting  entirely 
The  First  Patt  of  King  Henry  VL  entered  the  original  of  The 
^ecoad  Part  of  Kin^  Henry  VL  at  Stationers*  HaU  in  1503-4', 
and  pubHshed  the  originals  of  b^th  that  and  The  Third  part  toge- 
ther IB  1600.  When  Heminge  and  Condell  printed  these  three 
|itec<^  in  folio,  they  were  necessarily  obliged  to  name  the  old 
play  of  King  Henry  VL  the  ^rst  part,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
two  following  historical  dramas,  founded  on  a  later  period  of  tba 
ssjDjB  king's  rei^  .  . 

,  Hanhgvj^xamtnea  sucK  external  evidence  as  time  has  left  us 
concerning  these  two  plays,  now  denominated  The  Second  ao^ 
ThirA  P^s  pf  Kingileniy  VI.  let  us  see  wlictb^  we  cannot  ^ 
interndi  marks  ascertain,  how  far  Shakspeare  was  concerned  ia 
their  composition. 

.  It  has  ]onz.  been  a  received  opinion  that  .the  two  quarto  plays, 
one  of  which  was  published  under  the  title  of-The  First  Part  of 

VOL.  XVIII.  2  p 
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the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &e* 
and  the  other  under  the  title  of  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde 
Duke  of  Yorke»  &c,  were  spurious  and  imperfect  copies  of  Sbak- 
speare*8  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. ;  and  manj 
passages  have  been  quoted  in  the  notes  to  the  late  editions  « 
Shakspeare,  as  containing  merely  the  various  readings  of  the 
quartos  and  the  folio  :  the  passages  being  supposed  to  be  in  sub- 
stance the  same,  only  variously  eihibited  in  different  copies. 
The  variations  have  been  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the 
imperfect  and  spurious  copies  (as  they  were  called)  were  taken 
down  either  by  an  unskilful  short-hand  writer,  or  by  some  an« 
ditor  who  picked  up  "  during  the  representation  what  the  time 
would  permit,  then  filled  up  some  of  his  omissions  at  a  second  or 
third  hearing,  and  when  he  had  by  this  method  formed  something 
like  a  play,  sent  it  to  the  printer.**  To  this  opinion,  I  with 
others  for  a  long  time  subscribed :  two  of  Heywood*s  pieces  fur- 
nishing indubitable  proofs  that  plays  in  the  time  of  our  author 
were  sometimes  imperfectly  copied  during  the  representation,  by 
the  ear,  or  by  short-hand  writers  *.  But  a  minute  ezaminatioB 
of  the  two  pieces  in  question,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  them 
with  Shak$peare*s  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Heniy  VI. 
have  convinced  me  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  them.  No  fraudulent  copyist  or  short-hand  writer 
would  invent  circumstances  totally  different  from  those  which 
appear  in  Shakspeare*s  new-modelled  draughts  as  exhibited  in  the 
first  folio ;  or  insert  ifihcle  speeches,  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  is 
found  in  that  edition.  In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  notes  many 
of  these  have  been  particularly  pointed  out.  I  shall  now  bring 
into  one  point  of  view  all  those  internal  circumstances  which 
prove  in  my  apprehension  decisively,  that  the  quarto  plays  were 
not  spurious  and  imperfect  copies  of  Shakspeare's  pieces,  but 
elder  dramas  on  which  he  formed  his  Second  and  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI. 

1 .  In  some  places  a  speech  in  one  of  these  quartos  consists  of 
ten  or  twelve  lines.  In  Shakspeare*s  folio  the  same  speech  con- 
sists of  perhaps  only  half  the  number  f.  A  copyist  by  the  ear,  or 
an  unskilful  short-hand  writer,  might  mutilate  and  exhibit  a  poet's 
thoughts  or  expressions  imperfectly ;  but  would  he  dilate  and  am- 
plify them,  or  introduce  totally  new  matter  ?  Assuredly  he  would 
not. 

2.  Some  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the  old  quarto  plays, 
of  which  there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  the  folio;  and  many 
minute  variations  are  found  between  them  and  the  folio,  that 
prove  the  pieces  in  quarto  to  have  been  original  and  distinct  com- 
positions.   

*  See  p.  549. 

t  See  p.  183,  n.  8  ;  p.  219,  n.  3. 
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In  the  last  Act  of  The  Pint  Part  of  the  Contention,  &c.  the 
Duke  of  Backingham  after  the  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  is  brought 
in  wounded,  and  carried  to  his  tent ;  but  in  Shakspeare*8  play  he 
is  not  introduced  on  the  stage  after  that  battle. 

In  one  of  the  original  scenes  between  Jack  Cade  and  his  fi^- 
lowers,  which  Shakspeare  has  made  the  serenth  scene  of  the 
fourth  Act  of  his  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Dick  Butcher 
drags  a  serjeant,  that  is,  a  catch-pole,  on  the  stage,  and  a  dia- 
logue consisting  of  seventeen  lines  passes  between  Cade,  &c.  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  it  is  determined  that. the  serjeant  shall  be 
'^  brained  with  his  own  mace."  Of  this  not  one  word  appears  in 
our  author*s  play  ^.  In  the  same  piece  Jack  Cade,  hearing  that 
a  knight,  called  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  was  oomine  at  the  head 
of  an  army  against  him,  to  put  himself  on  a  par  with  him  makes 
himself  a  knight ;  and  finding  that  Stafford's  brother  was  also  a 
knight,  he  dubs  Dick  Butcher  also.  But  in  Shakspeare's  play  the 
latter  circumstance  is  omitted. 

In  the  old  play  Somerset  goes  out  immediately  after  he  is  ap- 
pointed regent  of  France.  In  Shakspeare*s  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  he  continues  on  the  stage  with  Henry  to  the  end  of  the 
scene,  (Act  I.  Sc.  III.)  and  the  King  addresses  him  as  they  ffo  out. 

In  the  old  play,  the  Duchess  of  Gloster  enters  with  Hume» 
Bolingbroke,  and  Margery  Jourdain,  and  after  some  conversation 
with  them,  tells  them  that  while  they  perform  their  rites,  she  will 
go  to  the  top  of  an  adjoining  tower,  and  there  write  down,  such  an- 
swers as  the  spirits,  that  they  are  to  raise,  shall  give  to  her  ques- 
tions. But  in  Shakspeare*s  play,  Hume,  SouthweU  (who  is  not 
introduced  in  the  elder  drama),  and  Bolingbroke,  &c.  enter  with- 
out the  Duchess ;  and  after  some  conversation  the  Duchess  ap- 
pears above,  (that  \&,  on  the  tower,)  and  encourages  them  to  pro- 
ceed f. 

In  Shakspeare*s  play,  when  the  Duke  of  York  enters,  and  finds 
the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  &c.  and  her  co-adjutors  performing  their 
magick  rites,  (p.  201,)  the  Duke  seizes  the  paper  in  which  the 
answers  of  the  spirit  to  certain  Questions  are  written  down,  and 
reads  them  aloud.  In  the  old  play  the  answers  are  not  here 
recited  by  York ;  but  in  a  subsequent  scene  Buckingham  reads 
them  to  the  King ;  (see  p.  201,  n.  7  ;  and  p.  212,  n.  1 ;)  and  this 
is  one  of  the  many  transpositions  that  Shakspeare  made  in  new- 
modelliug  these  pieces,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  here- 
after. 

In  the  old  play,  when  the  King  pronounces  sentence  on  the 
Duchess  of  Gloster,  he  particularly  mentions  the  mode  of  het 


*  See  p.  S20,  n.  4f ;  and  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  &c. 
1600,  sign.  G  3. 
t  Seep.  196,  n.  8. 
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peoance ;  and  the  sentence  is  proDomiced  in  prose :  "  Stand  forth 
dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchess  of  Gloater,  and  hear  the  sen* 
tenoe  pronounced  against  thee  for  these  treasons  that  thou  bast 
committed  against  us,  our  state  and  peers.  Firet,  for  thy  baynons 
crimes  thou  shalt  two  daics  in  London  do  penance  barefix4  in  ike 
streets^  xoUh  a  xvhite  iheeU  about  ihybodie^  and  a  tsar  taper  hum" 
ing  in  thy  handi  that  donc^  thou  shalt  be  banished  for  ever  into 
the  Isle  of  Man,  there  to  end  thy  wretched  daies  ;  and  this  is  our 
sentence  irrevocable.-— Away  with  her."    But  in  Shakspeare'a 

gay,  (p.  2200  ^^^  King  pronounces  sentence  in  vene  against  the 
nchess  and  her  confe&ratei  at  the  same  time ;  and  only  says  in 
general,  that  *'  after  three  days  open  penance,  she  shall  be  ba- 
nished to  the  Isle  of  Man." 

In  Shakspeare's  play,  (p.  248,)  when  the  Duke  of  York  under- 
takes to  subdue  the  Irish  rebels,  if  he  be  fomished  with  a  suffi- 
cient army,  Stgffolh  says,  that  he  *'will  see  tliat  chaige  per- 
formed."   But  in  the  old  play  the  Queen  enjoins  the  Duke  ef 
Buckingham  to  attend  to  this  business,  and  he  accepts  the  office. 

In  our  author's  play  Jack  Cade  is  described  as  a  dathier^  in  the 
old  play  he  is  "  the  dyer  of  Aihford."  In  the  same  piece,  when 
the  King  and  Somerset  appear  at  Kenelworth,  a  dialogue  passes 
between  them  and  the  Queen,  of  which  not  one  word  is  preserved 
in  the  corresponding  scene  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Heniy  VI. 
(p.  S25.)  In  the  md  play,  Budcingham  states  to  the  King  the 
groundi  oo  which  Yoric  had  taken  up  arms ;  but  in  Shakspeare's 
pieoe»  (p.  Sd9,)  York  himself  assigns  his  reasons  for  his  conduct 

In  the  old  play  near  the  conclusion,  young  Clifford,  when  he  is 
preparing  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodv  of  his  rather,  is  assaulted  by 
Richard,  and  after  putting  him  to  ftght,  he  makes  a  speech  con- 
sisting of  four  lines.  But  in  Shakspeare's  play,  (p.  350,)  there 
IS  no  joombat  between  them,  nor  is  Richard  introduced  in  that 
scene.  The  four  lines  therefore  above  mentioned  are  necessarily 
omitted. 

In  the  old  play  the  Queen  drops  her  giov«,  and  finding  the 
Duchess  of  Gloster  makes  no  attempt  to  take  it  up,  she  gives  her 
a  box  on  the  ear : 

'*  Give  me  my  g^ove;  toAy,  minion,  can  you  not  sae?  " 

But  in  Shakspeare's  play,  (p.  191,)  the  Queen  drops  not  a 
gUroe^  but  ^fan  : 

**  Give  me  my^a  ••  Whatf  minion,  can  you  not  ?  " 

In  Shakspeare^s  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  283,)  Suf- 
folk discovers  himself  to  the  Captain  who  bod  seized  him,  by 
showing  his  George,  In  the  old  |May  he  announces  bis  quality  by 
a  ring^  a  seal  ring  we  may  suppose,  exhibiting  his  arms.  In  the 
same  scene  of  Shakspeare's  play,  he  observes  that  the  Captain 
threatens  more— 

"  Than  Bargulus^  the  strong  Ittyrian  pyrate.^* 

But  in  the  elder  drama  Suffolk  says,  he— 
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**  Hireatenf  mor^  plagiies  €li«i  mighty  AhradOi^ 
**  The  g^reat  Macedonian  pimie.** 

In  the  same  scene  ci  the  original  play  the  Captain  threatens  to 
9imk  Sofiblk's  ship ;  but  no  such  menace  b  found  in  Shakspeare^s 
play. 

In  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke»  &c«  Richard 
(afterwards  Doke  of  Gloster.)  informs  Warwick  that  hvi^ker 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  killed  in  an  action  which  he  describes, 
and  which  in  fact  took  place  at  Ferrybridge  in  Yorkshire.  But 
Shakspeare  in  his  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  4f86,)  formed 
upon  the  piece  above  mentioned,  hag  rightly  deviated  from  it,  and 
for  father  substituted  brother^  it  being  the  natural  brother  oi 
Warwick,  (the  bastard  son  of  S^isbury,)  that  fell  at  Ferrybridge. 
The  Eari  of  Salisbury,  Warwick's  fsther,  was  beheaded  at  Pbm- 
tret. 

In  the  same  old  plav  a  son  is  introduced  who  has  kiUed  his 
fiither,  and  afterwarcfs  a  father  who  has  killed  his  son.  King 
Henry,  who  is  on  the  stage,  says  not  a  word  till  they  have  both 
appeared,  and  spoken ;  he  then  pronottnces  a  speech  of  seven 
lines.  But  in  Shakspeare*s  play  (p.  434,  n.  5, )  this  speech  is  enlarged, 
and  two  speeches  formed  on  it ;  the  first  of  which  the  King  spesks 
after  the  son  has  appeared,  and  the  other  after  the  entry  of  the 
father. 

In  our  author's  play,  (p.  480,)  after  Edward's  marriage  with 
Lady  Grey,  his  brothers  enter,  and  converse  on  that  event.  The 
King,  Queen,  &c.  then  join  them,  and  Edward  asks  Clarence  how 
he  approves  his  choice.  In  the  elder  play  there  is  no  previous 
dialogue  between  Gloster  and  Clarence ;  but  the  scene  opens  with 
the  entry  of  the  King,  &c.  who  desires  the  opinion  of  his  brothers 
on  his  recent  marriage. 

In  our  author's  play  (p.  464,)  the  following  line  is  found  : 
'*  And  set  the  murderous  Maehiavei  to  school." 

This  line  in  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c. 
stood  thus  : 

"  And  set  the  aspiring  Catiline  to  school.*^ 

Catiline  was  the  person  that  would  naturally  occur  to  Peele  or 
Greene,  as  the  most  splendid  dassical  example  of  inordinate  am- 
bition ;  but  Shakspeare,  who  was  more  conversant  with  English 
books,  substituted  Machiavel,  whose  name  was  in  such  frequent 
use  in  his  time  that  it  became  a  specifick  term  for  a  consummate 
politician ;  and  accordingly  he  makeis  his  host  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  when  he  means  to  boast  of  his  own  shrewdness^ 
exclaim,  *'  Am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  *  f  ** 


*  Of  the  odium  attached  to  the  name  of  Machkmd^  we  have  an 
amusing  instance  in  Gill's  Logonomia  Anglica,  1621 :  <*  Et  ne 
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Many  other  variations  beside  those  already  mentioned  might 
be  pointed  out ;  but  that  I  may  not  weary  the  reader,  I  will  only 
refer  in  a  note  to  the  most  striking  diversities  that  are  found  be- 
tween Shakspeare*s  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and 
the  elder  dramas  printed  in  quarto  *. 

The  supposition  of  imperfect  or  spurious  copies  cannot  account 
ibr  such  numerous  variations  in  the  drcumstances  of  these  pieces; 
(not  to  insist  at  present  on  the  language  in  which  they  are 
clothed ;)  so  that  we  are  compelled  (as  I  have  already  observed) 
to  maintmn,  either  that  Shakspeare  wrote  /tvo  plays  on  the  story 
which  forms  his  Second  Part  of  Kine;  Henry  VI.  a  hasty  sketch, 
and  an  entirely  distinct  and  more  finished  performance ;  or  else 
we  must  acknowledge  that  he  formed  that  piece  on  a  foundation 
laid  by  another  writer,  that  is,  upon  the  quarto  copy  of  The  First 
Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Yorice  and  Lancaster, 
&c.— and  the  same  argument  preciselv  applies  to  The  Third  Part 
of  Kine  Henry  VI.  which  is  foundea  on  The  true  Tragedie  of 
Richard  Duke  of  Yorke. 

Let  ns  now  revert  to  the  ResenMances  that  are  found  in  these 
pieces  as  exhibited  in  the  folio,  to  passages  in  our  author*s  undts- 
irated  plays ;  and  also  to  the  Inconsistencies  that  may  be  traced 
between  ttiem ;  and,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself  both  the  one  and 
the  other  will  add  considerable  support  to  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions. 

In  our  author's  genuine  plays,  he  frequently  borrows  from 
himself,  the  same  thoughts  being  found  in  nearly  the  same  ex- 


semper  Sidneios  lo^uamur  et  Spenseros,  audi  epilogum  fabuls 
quam  docuit  Boreali  dialecto  poeta  titulumque  fecit  reus  Machu- 
aoeUus: 

"  Machil  iz  hanged 

**  And  brened  iz  his  buks 

"  Though  Machil  iz  hanged 

**  Yet  he  iz  not  wranged 

*'  The  Di'el  haz  him  fanged 

"  In  hiz  cruked  cluks 

**  Machil  iz  hanged 

**  And  brened  in  his  buks.**  Boswbll. 
*  See  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  p.  183,  n.  8; 
p.  212,  n.  1 ;  p.  214<,  n.  4 ;  p.  215,  n.  7  ;  p.  216,  n.  8  ;  p.  219, 
n.  S;  p.  220,  n.  4;  p.  232,  n.  4;  p.  246,  n.  6;  p.  248,  n.  7; 
p.  252,  n.6;  p.  262,  n.6;  p.  269,  n.7;  p.  276,  n.8;  p.  280, 
n.8;  p.  289,  n.  3  and  4;  p.  292,  n.  2;  p.  293,  n.  3  and  4; 
p.  323,  n.  8 ;  p.  325,  n.  3 ;  p.  326,  n.  4 ;  p.  331,  n.  4 ;  p.  334> 
n.  1 ;  p.  337,  n.  7 ;  p.  338,  n.6;  p.  339,  n.  1  and 2 ;  p.  340, 
n.  8;  p.  341,  n.  5;  p.  342,  n.  7;  p.  355,  n.  3;  p.  350,  n.7; 
p.  35S^  n.  4 ;  and  p.  358,  n.  4  and  5. 
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pressions  in  diflfbrent  pieces.  In  Hie  Second  and  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  as  in  other  dramas,  these  coincidencies  with  his 
other  works  may  be  found*;  and  this  was  one  of  the  circum- 
stances that  once  weighed  much  in  my  mind,  and  convinced  me 
of  their  authenticity.  But  a  collation  of  these  plays  with  the  old 
pieces  on  which  they  are  founded,  has  shewn  me  the  fallacy  by 
which  I  was  deceived :  for  the  passages  of  these  two  parts  of 
Kinff  Henry  VI.  which  correspond  wiUi  others  in  our  author's 
undisputed  plays,  exist  only  in  the  Jblio  copy,  and  not  in  the 
quario^  in  other  words,  in  those  parts  of  these  new-modelled 
pieces,  which  were  of  Shakspeare*s  writing,  and  not  in  the  ori- 
ginab  by  another  hand,  on  which  he  worked.  This,  I  believe, 
will  be  found  invariably  the  case,  except  in  three  instances. 

The  first  is,  **  You  have  no  children,  butchers;*'  which  is,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  in  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke 
of  Yorke,  &c  1600 ;  (as  well  as  in  The  Third  Part  oi  King 
Henry  VI.)  and  is  also  introduced  with  a  slight  variation  in  Mac- 
beth. 

Another  instance  is  found  in  King  John.  That  king,  vdien 
charged  ^th  the  death  of  his  nephew,  asks — 

**  Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 
**  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ?  " 
which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  in  The  First  ^rt  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses, 
&c.  which  Shakspeare  has  introduced  in  his  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.: 

"  —  Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ? 
'*  Can  I  make  men  live  whe'r  they  will  or  no  ?  " 
The  third  instance  is  found  in  The  true  Tragedy  of  Richarde 
Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.     In  that  piece  are  the  following  lines,  which 
Shakspeare  adopted  with  a  very  slight  variation,  and  inserted  in 
hb  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  yi. : 

"  ■         doves  will  peck  in  rescue  of  their  brood.— 
**  Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young ; 
And  though  man's  &ce  be  fearful  to  their  eyes. 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 
Who  hath  not  seen  them  even  with  those  same  wings 
**  Which  they  have  sometimes  used  in  fearful  flight, 
**  Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  nest, 
**  Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ?  " 
So,  in  onr  author's  Macbeth : 


*  See  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  p.  169,  n.  6 ; 
p.  249,  n.  8 ;  p.  272,  n.  5 ;  p.  273,  n.  7 ;  p.  278,  n.  2 ;  p.  284, 
n.  5;  p.  291,  n.  6;  p.  321,  n.5;  p.  352.  n.9,  n.  1,  n.  2;  p.  355, 
n.  8. ^Third  Part,  p.  427,  n.5;  p.  438,  n.  3  ;  p.  449,  6. 
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the  poor  wren— 
The  most  dimmotiTe  of  birds,  vill  fight, 
"  Her  young  ones  in  the  nest,  against  the  owl." 
But  whoever  recollects  the  various  thoughts  that  Shakspeaiv 
has  borrowed  from  preceding  writeiB,  will  not  be  surprised  thai 
in  a  similar  situation,  in  Macbeth,  and  King  John,  he  should  have 
used  the  expressions  of  an  old  dramatist*  with  whose  writings  he 
bad  been  particularly  conversant ;  expressions  too,  which  he  had 
before  embodied  in  former  pUws :  nor  can,  I  think,  these  three 
instances  much  diminish  the  force  of  the  foregoing  observatiott. 
That  it  may  'have  its  fiill  weight,  I  have  in  the  present  edition 
distinguishes]  by  asterisks  all  the  lines  in  The  Seoosd  and  Thaid 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  old 
quarto  plays,  and  which  therefore  I  suppose  to  have  been  written 
by  Shalcspeare.  Though  this  has  not  been  effected  without  much 
trouble,  yet,  if  it  shall  tend  to  settle  this  long-agitated  question, 
I  shall  not  consider  my  labour  as  wholly  thrown  away. 

Perhaps  a  similar  coincidency  in  The  First  Part  of  King 
Heniy  VI.  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  my  hypothesis  relative  to 
that  play.  "  Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  elimbing  ire,*' 
are  in  that  piece  called  the  attendants  on  the  brave  Lord  Talbot ; 
as,  in  Shakspeare*s  King  Henry  V.  "  famine,  sword,  and  fire,  are 
leash*d  in  like  hounds,  crouching  under  the  martiid  Henry  for 
employment."  If  this  image  had  proceeded  from  our  author's 
imagination,  this  coincidency  might  perhaps  countenance  the 
supposition  that  he  had  some  hand  at  least  in  that  scene  of  The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  where  these  attendants  on  war  are 
personified.  But  that  is  not  the  case ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  Shak- 
speare  was  furnished  with  this  imagery  by  a  passage  in  Holinshed, 
as  the  author  of  the  old  play  of  King  Henry  Vl.  was  by  Hall's 
Chronicle :  *'  The  Goddesse  of  wane,  called  BeUoans  hath 
these  three  hand-maides  ever  of  necessitie  altendyng  on  her, 
Uoiid,  Ji/re,  BiiAJamine  *  ,*' 

In  our  present  inquiry,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  rery  striking  circum- 
stance that  almost  all  the  passages  in  The  Second  and  Third  Part 
of  King  Henry  VI.  which  resemble  others  in  Shakspeare's  undis- 
puted plays,  are  not  found  in  the  original  pieces  in  quarto,  but 
m  his  Bifadmento  published  in  folio.  As  these  Raemblanees  to 
his  other  plays,  and  a  peculiar  Shakspearian  phcaaedogy,  ascer- 
tain a  consideraUe  portion  of  these  disputed  dramas  to  be  the 
producUon  of  Shakspeare,  so  on  the  other  hand  certain  passi^fes 
which  are  discordant  (in  matters  of  foct)  from  his  other  plays, 
are  proved  by  this  discordancy^  not  to  have  been  composed  by 
him  ;  and  these  discordant  passages,  being  found  in  the  originiu 
quarto  plays,  prove  that  those  pieces  were  composed  by  another 
writer. 

*  Hall's  Chron.  Henry  VI.  fbl.  xxix. 
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Thitf,  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Heniy  VI.  (p.  454,)  Sir 
John  Grey  it  said  to  have  lost  **  his  life  in  quarrel  of  the  hotite 
of  York ; "  anii  King  Ekiward  stating  the  claim  of  his  widow, 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  mentions,  that  his  lands  after  the 
battle  of  Sidnt  Albans,  (February  17,  I460-I,)  *^  were  Seized  on 
by  the  conqueror.  Whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  seized  on  by 
Edward  himself  after  the  battle  of  Towton,  (in  which  he  was 
conqueror,)  March  S9,  1461.  The  conqueror  at  the  second 
battle  of  Saint  Albans,  the  battle  here  meant,  was  Queen  Mar- 
garet. This  statement  was  taken  from  the  old  quarto  play ;  and, 
from  carelessness  was  adopted  by  Shakspeare  without  any  material 
alteration.  But  at  a  subsequent  period  when  he  wrote  his  King 
Richard  III.  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  carefully  examining  the 
English  chronicles ;  and  in  that  play.  Act  I.  Sc.  III.  he  has  re- 
presented this  matter  truly  as  it  was : 

*'  In  all  which  time,  vou,  and  your  husband  Grey, 
^  Werejadiousjar  tke  House  of  Lancaster  ^-^ 
*'  (And,  Rivers,  so  were  you ;)— •Was  not  your  husband 
'<  In  Margaret*8  battle  at  Saint  Albans  slain  ?  '* 
It  is  called  **  Mar^aret^s  battle,'*  because  she  was  there  victorioua. 
An  equally  decisive  circumstance  is  furnished  by  the  same  play. 
In  The  Thiid  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  478,)  Warwick  pro- 
poses to  marry  his  eldesi  daughter  (IsaheUa)  to  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales^  and  the  proposal  is  accepted  by  Edward  ;  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent scene  Clarence  says,  he  will  marry  the  tfowa^er  daughter 
{Anne).    In  these  particulars  Shakspeare  has  implicitly  followed 
the  elder  drama.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Prince  oif  Wales  married 
Anne  the  ifounger  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,   and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  married  the  elder,    Isabella.    Though  the 
author  of  The  true  Tragedie  of  the  Duke  of  Yoike,  &g.  was 
here  inaoeurete,  and  though  Shakspeare  too  negligently  followed 
his  steps,— when  ^he  wrote  his  King  Richard  lTl«  he  had  gained 
better  information;  for  there  Lady  Anns  is^nghtly  represented 
as  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  youngeet  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick : 

^^  Which  done>  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy, 
'*  And  leave  the  world  to  me  to  bustle  in. 
For  then  1*11  marry  Warwick*a  youngest  daughter ; 
What  though  1  killVl  her  husband,  and  her  father,"  &o. 
i.  e.  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  and  King  Henry  VI. 

Kwg  Richard  III,  Act  L  Sc.  L 
I  have  said  that  certain  passages  in  The  Second  wad  Third  Part 
of  King  Henry  VI.  are  ascertained  to  be  Shakspeare*s  by  a  pecu- 
liar phraseology.  Thia  peculiar  phraseology,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, distinguishes  such  parts  of  these  plays  as  are  found  in 
the  folio,  and  not  in  the  elder  quarto  dramas,  of  which  the  phra- 
seology, as  well  as  the  veTsitication,  is  of  a  dififerent  colour. 
This  observation  applies  not  only  to  the  new  original  matter  pro- 
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doced  bjr  Shaktpeare»  bat  to  his  alteration  of  the  old.  Our  aa- 
thor  in  his  undoubted  oompoeitionB  has  fidlen  into  an  inaccuney, 
of  which  I  do  not  recollect  a  similar  instance  in  the  worics  of  any 
other  dramatist.  When  he  has  occasion  to  quote  the  same  paper 
twice,  (not  from  memory,  but  verbatim,)  firom  n^igence  he 
does  not  always  attend  to  the  words  of  the  paper  idiich  he  has 
occasion  to  quote,  but  makes  one  of  the  peisons  of  the  drama 
recite  them  with  rariations,  though  he  holds  the  rery  paper 
quoted  before  his  eyes.  Thus,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  WelU 
Act  V.  Sc.  III.    Helena  says : 

"  —  here*8  your  letter :  This  it  says : 
**  Whenjrom  myfinfrer  you  can  get  this  ring^ 
**  And  are  bu  me  with  diUdy**'^ 
Yet,  as  I  have  oosenred  in  vol.  xi«  p.  420,  n.  6.    Helena  in 
Act  III.  Sc.  II.  reads  this  very  letter  aloud,  and  there  the  words 
are  different,  and  in  plain  prose :  **  When  thou  canst  get  the 
rins;  from  my  finger,  which  never  shall  come  ofl^  and  show  me 
a  child  begotten  of  thy  bodv,"  &c.    In  like  manner,  in  the  first 
scene  of  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Suffolk  presents  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloster,   protector  of  the  realm,  the  articles  of 
peace  concluded  between  France  and  England.    The  protector 
b^ns  to  read  the  articles,  but  when  he  has  proceeded  no  further 
than  these  words,—"  Item,  that  the  dutcny  of  Anjou  and  the 
county  of  Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king  her 
fiither,"— *he  is  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  rendered  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding :  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  called  upon  to 
read  the  remainder  of  the  paper.     He  accordingly  reads  the 
whole  of  the  article,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Gloster  had  only  read 
a  part :  '*  Item,  It  isjurther  agreed  between  them^  that  the  dutchies 
o/r  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  over  to  the 
king  her  father,  and  she  sent,'*  &c.    Now  though  Mune  in  our 
old  chronicles  is  sometimes  called  a  county,  and  sometimes  a 
dutchy,  yet  words  cannot  change  their  form  under  the  eyes  of 
two  readers  :  nor  do  they  in  the  original  play^  entitled  The  Pint 
Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses,  &c.  for  there  the 
article  as  recited  by  the  protector  corresponds  with  that  recited  by 
the  Bishop,  without  the  most  minute  variation.    '^  Item,  It  is  fur- 
ther agreed  between  them,  that  the  dutchies  ofAnjou  andof  Maine 
shall  be  released  and  delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father,  and 
she  sent,"  &c.    Thus  in  the  old  play  says  the  Duke,  and  so  says 
the  Cardinal  after  him.    This  one  circumstance,  in  m^  q>pre* 
heni^ion,  is  of  such  weig^ht,  that  though  it  stood  alone,  it  mi^ht 
dedde  the  present  question.     Our  author  has  fiedlen  into  a  similar 
inaccuracy  m  the  fourth  scene  of  the  same  Act,  where  the  Duke 
of  York  recites  from  a  paper  the  questions  that  had  been  put  to 
the  Spirit,  relative  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Somerset,  &c  *. 

*  See  p.  201,  n.  8. 
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Many  minute  marks  of  Shakspeare^s  hands  may  be  traced 
in  such  parts  of  the  old  plays  as  he  has  new-modelled.  I  at  pre- 
sent recollect  one  that  must  strike  every  reader  who  is  conversant 
with  his  writings.  He  very  frequently  uses  adjectives  adverbially ; 
and  this  kind  of  phraseology,  if  not  peculiar  to  him,  is  found 
more  frequently  in  his  writings  than  those  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Thus— •*'  I  am  myself  indifferent  honest ;  *'— '*  as 
dishonourable  ragged  as  an  old  faced  ancient ;  **— '*  equal  raven- 
ous ;  *' — **  leaves  them  invisihle;  "  &c  *,  In  The  true  Tragedie 
of  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  the  King,  having  determined  to  marry 
Lady  Grey,  injoins  his  brothers  to  use  her  honourably.  But  in 
Shakspeare's  play  the  words  are,-^"  use  her  honourable,**  So, 
in  Julius  Cssar : 

**  Young  man,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourable.*^ 

In  like  manner,  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  we  find 
this  line : 

"  Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous,** 
but  in  the  old  play  the  words  are-—"  wounded  dangerously,** 

In  the  same  play  the  word  handkerchief  is  used ;  but  in  the 
corresponding  scene  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  406,) 
Shakspeare  has  substituted  the  northe^  term  napkin^  which 
occurs  so  often  in  his  works,  in  its  room  *. 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  do  not  think  the  present  investigation  wholly  incurious, 
is,  the  Transpositions  that  are  found  in  these  plays.  In  the  pre- 
ceding notes  I  have  frequently  observed  that  not  only  several  lines^ 
but  sometimes  whole  scenes  t»  were  transposed  by  Shakspeare. 

In  p.  405,  a  Messenger,  giring  an  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  says : 

"  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 

**  And  stood  against  them,  as  the  hope  of  Trov 

**  Against  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  enter*a  Troy. 

''  But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds — ;  ** 

When  this  passage  was  printed,  not  finding  any  trace  of  the 
last  three  lines  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  old  play,  I  marked 
them  inadvertently  as  Shakspeare*s  original  composition  in  my 
fbimer  edition ;  but  I  afterwards  found  that  he  had  borrowed  them 
from  a  subsequent  scene  on  a  quite  different  subject,  in  which 
Henry^  taking  leave  of  Warwick,  says  to  him — 

"  Farewell  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy*s  true  hope!** 
and  the  last  line,  *'  But  Hercules,"  &c.  is  spoken  by  Warwick, 


*  In  Othello  both  the  words — napkin^  and  handkerchief,  may 
be  found.     Stebvens. 

t  See  p.  496>  n.  5 ;  p.  508,  n.  4. 
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near  the  conclusion  of  the  pieee.  after  he  is  moitslly  wwoAtd 
in  the  battle  of  Bamet. 

So,  in  The  true  Tn^edie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  after 
the  Duke  has  slain  Clifford,  he  says — 

'*  Now,  Lancaster,  sit  sure : — thy  sinews  shrink/' 
Shakspeare  has  not  made  use  of  that  line  in  that  place,  but 
availed  himself  of  it  afterwards,  where  Edward  brings  forth  War- 
wick wounded ;  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Act  V.  So.  11. : 
**  Nam,  Montague^  sitjast :  I  seek  for  thee^*'  &c. 

Many  other  transpositions  may  be  traced  in  these  plays,  t» 
which  I  shall  only  refer  in  a  note*. 

Such  transpositions  as  I  hare  noticed,  eould  never  have  arisen 
from  any  carelessness  or  inaccuracy  of  transcribers  or  copyists; 
and  therefore  are  to  be  added  to  the  mainr  other  circumstances 
which  prove  that  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henry  VI. 
as  exhibited  in  the  folio,  were  formed  from  the  materials  of  a 
preceding  writer. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  many  lines  are  repeated  in  Shakspeare*s 
Second  and  Third  Part  of  Kbg  Henry  VI.  but  no  such  repeti- 
tions are  found  in  the  dd  quarto  plays.  The  repetition  undoubt- 
edly arose  from  Shakspeare's  not  always  following  his  original 
strictly,  but  introducing  expressions  which  had  struck  him  in  other 
pirts  of  the  old  plays ;  and  afterwards,  forgetting  that  he  had 
before  used  such  eicpressions,  he  suffered  them  to  remain  in  their 
oriffinal  places  also. 

Another  proof  that  Shakspeare  was  not  the  author  of  The 
Contention  of  the  Two  Houses,  &;e.  is  furnished  by  the  incon- 
sistencies into  which  he  has  fallen,  by  sometimes  adhering  to,  and 
sometimes  deviating  from,  his  original :  an  inaccuracy  which  may 
be  sometimes  observed  in  his  undisputed  plays. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  ci  inoon* 
sistency  is  found  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  p.  306, 
where  he  makes  Henry  say : 

**  I'll  send  some  holy  bishop  to  intreat,"  &e. 
a  circumstance  which  he  took  from  Holinsbed's  Chioaide; 
whereas  in  the  old  play  no  mention  is  made  of  a  bishop  on  this 
occasion.  The  King  there  says,  he  will  himself  come  and  parley 
with  the  rebek,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  otders  Ctiftxrd  said 
Buckingham  to  gather  an  army.  In  a  subsequent  scene,  how- 
ever, Shakspeare  forgot  the  new  matter  which  he  had  introduced 
in  the  former ;  and  Clifford  and  Buckingham  only  pariey  with 
Cade,  &c.  conjformably  to  the  old  play. 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  has  fallen  into  a  similar  inaccuracy* 
In  the  poem  on  which  that  tragedy  is  founded,  Romeo,  in  his 

*  See  p.  271,  n.  4 ;  p.  298,  n.  8  ;  p.  345,  n»  S ;  p.  490,  n.  6. 
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interview  with  the  Friar,  after  sentence  of  banishment  has  been 
pronounced  against  him,  is  described  as  passionately  lamenting 
his  fate  in  the  following  terms  : 

'^  First  nature  did  he  blame,  the  author  of  his  Ufcy 

**  In  which  his  jovs  had  been  so  scant,  and  sorrows  aye  so  rife ; 

*'  The  time  and  place  of  birth  he  fiercely  did  reprove ; 

'^  He  cryed  out  with  open  mouth  against  the  stars  above, 

"  On  fortune  eke  he  rail'd,*'  &c. 

The  Friar  afterwards  reproves  him  for  want  of  patience.  In 
forming  the  corresponding  scene  Shakspeare  has  omitted  Romeo's 
invective  against  his  fate,  but  inadvertently  copied  the  Friar's  re- 
monstrance as  it  lay  before  him  : 

**  Why  rail*st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  ?  "  ^ 

If  the  following  should  be  considered  as  a  trifling  circumstance, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  circumstances  which,  separately  consi- 
dered, may  appear  unimportant,  sometimes  acquire  strength,  when 
united  to  other  proofs  of  more  efficacy :  in  my  opinion,  however, 
what  I  shall  now  mention,  is  a  circumstance  of  considerable 
weight.  It  is  observable  that  the  priest  concerned  with  Eleanor 
Cobham,  Duchess  of  Glocester,  in  certain  pretended  operations  of 
naffick,  for  which  she  was  tried,  is  called  by  Hall,  John  Hum. 
So  IS  he  named  in  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two 
Houses  of  Yorke,  &c.  the  original,  as  I  suppose,  of  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Our  author,  probably  thinking  the  name 
harsh  or  ridiculous,  softened  it  to  Hume;  and  by  that  name  this 
priest  is  called  in  his  play  printed  in  folio.  But  in  Holinshed  he  is 
named  Hun ;  and  so  undoubtedly,  or  perhaps  for  softness,  Hune^ 
he  would  have  been  called  in  the  original  quarto  play  just  men- 
tioned, if  Shakspeare  had  been  the  author  of  it ;  for  Holinshed 
and  not  Hall  was  his  guide,  as  I  have  shown  incontestably  in  a  note 
<m  King  Henry  V.  vol.  xvii.  p.  270,  n.4.  But  Hall  was  undoubtedly 
the  historian  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  original  writer  of  The 
Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster ;  as  ap- 
pears from  his  having  taken  a  line  from  thence,  ''That  Alexander 
Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent  *,'*  and  from  the  scene  in  which  Cardinal 
Beaufort  is  exhibited  on  bis  death-bed.  One  part  of  the  particu- 
lar description  of  the  Cardinal's  death  and  dying  words,  in  the  old 
quarto  play,  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  Hall,  which  Holinshed, 
though  in  general  a  servile  copyist  of  the  former  chronicler,  has  . 
omitted.  The  passage  is  this  :  '*  Dr.  John  Baker,  his  pry  vie  coun-  r% 
sailer  and  hys  chapefiayn,  wrote,  that  lying  on  his  death-bed  he  ^ 
[Cardinal  Beaufort  J  said  these  words :  *  Why  should  I  dye,  havyng  , 
so  much  ryches  ?  If  the  whole  realme  would  save  my  lyfe,  I  am    I 


*  See  Hall,  Henry  V.  fol.  Ixxix.    Holinshed  sa^,  '^  a  gentle- 
man of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Iden,  awaited  so  his  time,*'  &c. 
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able  either  by  poUicie  to  get  it»  oir  by  riches  to  bye  it.    Fye !  will 
not  death  be  hyered,  nor  will  money  do  nothynge  ?  "    From  this 
the  writer  of  the  old  play  formed  these  lines  : 
**  O  death,  if  thou  wilt  let  me  live 
**  But  one  whole  year,  Fll  give  thee  as  moch  gold 
"  As  will  purchase  such  another  island.** 
which  Shakspeare  new-modelled  thus : 

"  If  thou  be*st  death,  V\\  give  thee  England's  treasure, 
**  Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 
"  So  thou  wilt  let  me  lire,  and  feel  no  pain.** 
V/        If  Shakspeare  had  been  the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention, &c.  finding  in  his  Holinshed  the  name  Hun^  he  would 
either  have  preserved  it,  or  softened  it  to  Hune.    Working  on  the 
old  play,  where  he  found  the  name  of  Hum^  which  sounded  ridi- 
culous to  his  ear,  he  changed  it  to  Hume.    But  whoever  the  ori- 
ginal writer  of  the  old  play  was,  having  used  the  name  of  //ium, 
he  must  have  formed  his  play  on  HalPs  Chronicle,  where  alone 
that  name  is  found.    Shakspeare  therefore  having  made  Holin- 
shed, and  not  Hall,  bis  guide,  could  not  have  hNcen  the  writer 
of  it. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  by  the  alteration  of  this  priest's  name^ 
he  has  destroyed  a  rhyme  intended  by  the  author  of  the  original 
play,  where  Sir  John  begins  a  soliloquy  with  this  jingling  line : 
*'  Now,  Sir  John  Hum^  no  word  but  mum : 
"  Seal  up  your  lips,  for  you  must  silent  be." 
which  Shakspeare  has  altered  thus : 

••  ■         But  how  now,  Sir  John  Humef 
**  Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  .but  mum.'* 
Lines  rhyming  m  the  middle  and  end,  similar  to  that  above 
quoted,  are  often  found  in  our  old  English  plays^  (previous  to  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,)  and  are  generally  put  into  the  mouths  of 
priests  and  friars. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  in  the  original  play  on  which 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  is  found^>  *'  Abradas,  the 
Macedonian  pirate,"  is  mentioned.  This  hero  does  not  appear  in 
Shakspeare's  new-modelled  play,  "  Barguhu^  the  strong  flfyrian 
pirate,*'  being  introduced  in  his  room.  Abradas  is  spoken  of  (as 
Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked)  by  Robert  Greene,  the  very  person 
^  whom  1  suppose  to  have  been  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the  origi- 
nal plays,  m  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Penelope's  Web,  1589: — Abra^ 
das,  the  great  Macedonean  pirate^  thought  every  one  had  a  letter 
of  mart  that  bare  sayles  in  the  ocean."  Of  this  pirate  or  his 
achievements,  however  celebrated  he  may  have  been,  I  have  not 
found  the  slightest  trace  in  an^  book  whatsoever,  except  that  above 
quoted  :  a  singular  circumstance,  which  appears  to  me  strongly 
to  confirm  my  hypothesis  on  the  present  suoject ;  and  to  support 
my  interpretation  of  Greene's  wonls  in  his  Groatsworth  of  Witte, 
in  a  former  part  of  the  present  disquisition. 
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However  this  may  be,  there  are  certunly  very,  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  ofthe  Two  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  &c.  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke 
of  Yorke>  were  written  by  the  author  or  authors  of  the  M  King 
John,  printed  in  1591. 

In  The  true  Tras^edie,  &c.  we  find  the  following  lines : 
'*  Let  England  be  true  mthin  itself, 
"  We  ne^  not  France,  nor  any  idliance  with  her." 
The  first  of  these  lines  is  found,  with  a  very  minute  variation, 
in  the  old  King  John,  where  it  runs  thus  : 

"  Let  England  live  6ti/ true  within  itself—*." 
Nor  is  this  the  only  coincidence.  In  the  deservedly  admired 
scene  in  which  Cardinal  Beaufort's  death  is  represented,  in  the 
original  play,  (as  well  as  in  Shakspeare's  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  Vl.)  he  is  called  upon  to  hold  up  his  hand,  as  a  proof  of  his 
confidence  in  God : 

"  Lord  Cardinal, 

*'  If  thou  diest  assured  of  heavenly  blisse^ 

**  Hold  up  thy  hand,  and  make  some  sign  to  us. 

IThe  Cardinal  dies. 
**  O  see,  he  dies^  and  makes  no  sign  at  all : 
"  O  God,  forgive  his  soule !  " 
I  quote  from  the  original  play.^-It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar 
proof  is  demanded  in  the  old  play  of  King  John  also,  when  that 
king  is  expiring : 

'^  Then,  good  my  lord,  if  you  forgive  them  aU»  / 

''  Lift  up  your  hand,  in  token  you  forgive.*' 
Again  : 

"  —  in  token  of  thy  fieuth, 
"  And  signe  thou  diest  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
"  Lift  up  thy  hand,  that  we  may  witnesse  here 
**  Thou  diest  the  servant  of  our  Saviour  Christ. — 
"  Now  joy  betide  thy  soul ! " 
This  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  add  considerable  support 
to  my  conjecture. 

One  point  only  remains.  It  may  be  asked,  if  The  First  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  was  not  written  by  Shakspeare,  why  did  Heminge 
and  Condell  print  it  with  the  rest  of  his  works  ?  The  only  way 
that  I  can  account  for  their  having  done  so,  is  by  supposing,  either 
that  their  memory  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  was  not  accurate  con- 
cerning our  author's  pieces,  as  appears  indeed  evidently  from  their 
omitting  Troilus  and  Cressida,  which  was  not  recollected  by  them, 
till  the  whole  of  the  first  folio,  and  even  the  table  of  contents, 
(which  is  always  the  last  work  of  the  press,)  had  been  printed;  or, 
that  they  imagined  the  insertion  of  this  historical  drama  was  neces- 
sary to  understanding  the  two  pieces  that  follow  it ;  or  lastly,  that 
Shakspeare,  for  the  advantage  of  his  own  theatre,  having  written  a 
few  lines  in  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  after  his  own  Second 
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and  Tkifd  Pait  had  been  filayed,  they  conceived  this  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  attributing  it»  along  with  the  others,  to  him^  in  the  ge^ 
neial  collection  of  his  works.  If  Shakspeare  was  the  author  «f 
any  part  of  this  play,  perhaps  the  second  and  the  follov^ing  scenes 
of  the  fourth  Act  were  his;  which  are  for  the  most  part  written  in 
rhyme,  and  appear  to  me  somewhat  of  a  different  complexion  from 
the  rest  of  the  play.  Nor  is  tliis  the  only  instance  of  their  pro- 
ceeding  on  this  ground ;  for  is  it  possible  td  conceive  that  they 
could  have  any  other  reason  for  giving  Titus  Attdronicus  a  place  in 
their  edition  of  Shakspeare's  works,  than  his  having  written  twenty 
or  thirty  lines  in  that  piece,  or  huving  fetoucbed  a  few  verses  of  it; 
if  inde«i  he  did  so  much  ? 

Shakspeare*s  referring  in  the  Epilogue  to  King  Henry  V.  which 
was  produced  in  1599,  to  these  three  parts  of  King  Henrv  VL  of 
whidi  the  first,  by  whom  soever  it  was  written,  appeare  nom  the 
testimony  of  a  contemporary  to  have  been  exhibited  with  great 
applause  *  ;  and  the  two  latter  having  been^  as  I  conceive,  eight 
years  before  new<»modelled  and  almost  re-written  by  our  author, 
we  may  be  confident  were  performed  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
jcess ;  his  supplicating  the  favour  of  the  audience  to  his  new  play 
ef  King  Henry  V.:  **Jbr  ike  sake**  of  these  old  and  popular 
dramas,  which  were  so  closely  connected  with  it,  and  in  the  com- 
pbaition  of  which,  as  they  had  for  many  yeais  been  exhibited^  he 
iwd  an  considerable  a  share ;  the  connection  between  the  last 
scene  of  Kin^  Henry  VI.  and  the  first  scene  of  King  Richard  III. 
the  Sbakspenan  diction,  versification,  and  figures,  by  which  The 
Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  are  distinguished ; 
'*  the  easiness  of  expression  and  the  fluency  of  numbers,"  which, 
it  is  acknowledged,  are  found  here,  and  were  possessed  by  no 
other  author  of  that  age ;  all  these  circumstances  are  accounted 
for  by  the  theory  now  stated,  and  all  objections  f  that  have  been 
founded  upon  them,  in  my  apprehension,  vanish  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  entry  on  the  Stationers'  books  of  the 
old  play,  entitled  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two 
Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.  without  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor ;  that  piece,  atid  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke, 
&c.  beii^g  printed  in  1600,  anonymously  $  th^ir  being  founded 
on  the  Chfonicle  of  Hall,  who  was  not  Shalcspeare*s  historian, 
and'  represented  by  the  servants  of  Lord  Pembroke,  by  whom 
none  of  his  uncontested  dramas  were  represented ;  the  colonr, 
diction,  and  versification  of  these  Old  )>lays,  the  various  circum- 
atances,  lines  and  speeches,  that  are  found  in  them,  and  not  in 
our  author's  new-modification  of  them,  as  published  in  folio  by 
his  original  editors ;  the  tesemblamies  that  have  been  noticed  be- 

*  See  p.  564  of  this  Dissertation. 

t  See  these  several  obfecitons  stated  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
notes  at  the  end  of  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
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Iween  his  other  works  and  such  parts  of  these  dramas  as  are  otd^ 
exhibited  in  their  folio  edition ;  the  discordances  (in  matters  of 
fwX)  between  certain  parts  of  the  old  plays  printed  in  quarto, 
and  Shakspeare*s  undoubted  performances:  the  transpositions 
that  he  has  made  in  these  pieces  ;  the  repetitions ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar Shaksperian  inaccuracies,  and  phraseology,  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  folio,  and  not  in  the  old  quarto  plays ;  these  and 
other  circumstances,  which  have  been  stated  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  form,  when  united,  such  a  body  of  argument  and  proofs, 
in  support  of  my  hypothesis,  as  appears  to  me,  (though  I  will  not 
venture  to  assert  that  ''  the  probation  bears  no  hinge  or  loop  to 
hang  a  doubt  on,*')  to  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truih. 

It  is  observable  that  several  portions  of  the  English  History 
had  been  dramatized  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Thus,  we 
have  King  John  in  two  parts,  by  an  snonymous  writer ;  Edward  I. 
by  George  Peele ;  Edward  II.  by  Christopher  Marlowe ;  Edward 
III.  anonymous ;  Henry  IV.  containing  the  deposition  of  Richard 
II.  and  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  crown,  anonymous  *  Henry 
V.  and  Richard  III.  both  by  anonymous  authors  f.  Is  it 
not  then  highly  probable^  that  the  inhole  of  the  story  of 
Henry  VI.  hiui  also  been  brought  upon  the  scene  ?  and  that  the 
first  of  the  plays  now  in  question,  formerly  (as  I  believe)  called 
The  Historical  Play  of  King  Henry  VL  and  now  named  The  First 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  as  well  as  The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion of  the  Two  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.  and  The 
True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  (which  three  pieces 
comprehend  the  entire  reign  of  that  King  from  his  birth  to  his 
death,)  were  the  composition  of  some  of  the  authors^  who  had 
produced  the  historical  dramas  above  enumerated  ? 

In  consequence  of  an  hasty  and  inconsiderate  opinion  formed 
by  Mr.  Pope,  without  any  minute  examination  of  the  subject. 
Iking  John  in  two  parts,  printed  in  1591,  and  The  old  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  which  was  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  in  1594, 
and  printed  in  1 607>  passed  for  half  a  century  for  the  compo- 
sition of  Shakspeare.  Further  inquiries  have  shown  that  they 
were  the  productions  of  earlier  writers ;  and  perhaps  a  more  pro- 
found investigation  of  this  subject  than  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  may  hereafter  prove  decisively,  that  X)\e  first  of  the  three 
Henries  printed  in  folio,  and  both  the  parts  of  The  Whole  Conten- 
tion of  the  two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  as  exhibited 
in  quarto,  ought  to  be  classed  in  the  same  predicament  with  the 
two  old  plays  above  mentioned.  For  my  own  part,  if  it  should  ever 
be  thought  proper  to  reprint  the  old  dramas  on  which  Shakspeare 
founded  some  of  his  plays^  which  were  published  in  two  volumes 


*  See  the  Prolegomena  to  King  Richard  II.  vol.  xL 
t  Entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1594. 

VOL.   XVIII.  2   Q 
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a  few  yean  ages  I  have  no  doubt  that  The  First  Part  of  the  Cod* 
tention  of  the  Two  Homes  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.  and  Tbe 
True  Tragedie  of  the  Duke  of  Yoike,  &c.  should  beadded  to  the 
number. 

Gildon  somewhere  says,  that  "  in  a  conversation  between  Shak- 
speare  and  Ben  Jonson,  Ben  asked  him  the  reason  why  he  wrote 
his  historical  phi^.*'  Our  author  (we  are  told)  replied,  that 
^  finding  the  nation  generally  very  ignorant  of  history,  he  wrote 
them  in  order  to  instruct  the  people  in  that  particular/'  This 
anecdote,  like  many  other  trsaitional  stories,  stands  on  a  very 
weak  foundation  ;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  it  is  certainly  a  fiction^ 
The  malignant  Ben  does  indeed,  in  his  Devil's  an  Ass,  1616> 
sneer  at  our  author's  liistorical  pieces,  which  for  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding had  been  in  high  reputation,  and  probably  were  then  the 
only  historical  dramas  that  had  possession  of  the  theatre ;  but 
Irom  the  list  above  given,  it  is  dear  that  Shakspeare  was  not  the 
J^rtt  who  dramatised  our  old  chronicles ;  and  that  the  principal 
events  of  the  English  History  were  famtlinr  to  the  ears  of  his 
Sudience,  before  he  commenced  a  writer  for  the  stage  * :  though 


*  This  point  is  established  not  only  by  the  list  referred  to,  but  by 
a  passage  in  a  pamphlet  already  q[uoted>.  entitled  Pierce  Pennilesse 
his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  written  by  Thomas  Nashe^  quarto^ 
1592 :  '*  Whereas  the  aftemoone  being  the  eldest  time  of  the 
day,  wherein  men  that  are  their  own  masters  (as  gentlemen  of  the 
courts  the  Innes  of  court,  and  the  number  of  captaines  and  sol- 
diers about  London)  do  wholly  bestow  themselves  upon  pleasure, 
and  that  pleasure  they  divide  (how  virtuously  it  skilles  not,)  into 
gaming,  following  of  hariots,  drinking,  or  seeing  a  flay  /  is  it 
not  then  bettei^  since  of  foure  extreames  all  the  work!  cannot 
keepe  them^  but  they  will  choose  one,  that  they  should  betake 
them  to  the  last,  which  is  Places  f  Nav,  whst  if  I  prove  playes 
to  be  no  extreame,  but  a  rtiSre  exercise  of  vertue !  First,  for  the 
subject  of  them  ;  J(>r  the  most  pari  it  is  borrotioed  oot  of  our  En- 
glish Chronicles,  wherein  our  fore-fathers*  valiant  actes,  that  have 
been  long  buried  in  rustie  brasse,  and  ^f^rme  eaten  bookes,  are 
revived,  and  they  themselves  raised  from  the  grave  of  obliviott» 
and  brought  to  plead  their  aged  honours  in  open  presence ;  ihaM 
which,  what  can  be  a  sharper  reproofe  to  these  degenerate  di^ 
of  ours  ?  " 

After  an  elogium  on  the  brave  Lord  Talbot,  and  on  the  actor 
who  had  personated  him  in  a  popular  play  of  that  time^  "  before 
ten  thousand  spectatois  at  the  least ;  '*  (which  •has  already  been 
printed  in  a  former  page),  and  after  observing  ''  what  a  glorious 
thing  it  is  to  have  King  Henry  the  Fifth  represented  on  the  stage, 
leading  the  French  king  prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the 
Dolphin  to  swear  fealty,"-* the  writer  adds  these  words : 
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undoubtedly  at  thu  day,  whatever  knowledge  of  ourannaUis  dis-* 
pened  among  the  people,  is  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the 
nrequent  exhibition  of  our  author's  historical  plays. 

He  certainly  did  not  consider  writing  on  fitbles  that  had  already 
been  formed  into  dramas,  as  any  derogation  from  his  fame ;  if 
indeed  fame  was  ever  an  object  of  his  thoughts.  We  know  that 
plays  on  the  sybjects  of  Measure  for  Measure,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  John,  King  Richard  II. 
King  Henry  FV.  King  Henry  V.  King  Richard  111.  King  Lear, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and^  I  strongly  suspect,  on  those  of 
Hamlet,  Timon  of  Athens,  and  Julius  Caesar*,  existed  before  he 
commenced  a  dramatick  author ;  and  perhaps  in  process  of  time 
it  mw  be  fonndy  that  many  of  the  fab\e&  or  his  other  plays  also 
had  been  unskilfully  treated,  and  produced  upon  the  stage,  by 
preceding  writers. 

Such  are  the  only  lights  that  I  am  able  to  throw  on  this  very 
daik  subject.  Hie  arguments  which  I  have  stated  have  entirely 
satisfied  my  own  mind ;  whether  they  are  entitled  to  bring  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  others,  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine. 
I  produce  them,  however,  with  the  more  confidence,  as  they 
have  the  approbation  of  one  who  has  given  such  decisive  proon 
of  his  taste  and  knowledge,  by  ascertaining  the  extent  of  Shak- 
$pe(tre*s  learrdi^^^  that  f  have  uo  doubt  his  thoughts  on  the  pre- 
sent question  also,  will  have  that  weight  with  the  publick  to 
which  thev  undoubtedly  entitled.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  tJti^  J  mean  my  mend  Dr.  Farmer ;  who  many  years  ago 


''In  pl^yes,  aU  cousepagee*  all  cunning  drifts,  over-guilded 
with  outward  holinesse,  all  stratagems  of  warre,  all  th/e  ^nker- 
wormes  that  breed  in  the  rust  of  peace,  are  most  lively  anato- 
mized. Th^r  abow  the  ill  successe  of  treason,  the  fall  of  hasty 
dMi>ei89  the  wretched  end  of  tuurpers,  the  miserie  of  dvU  dis- 
Mention^  and  how  just  God  is  evermore  in  punishing  murder.  Aod 
4o  piove  every  one  of  these  allegations,  could  I  propound  the  cir- 
cumstances (ffthii  play  and  that,  if  I  meant  to  handle  this  theame 
jotberwise  than  obiter" 

It  is  h^hly  probable  that  the  words,  **  the  miserie  of  civil  dis- 
sension/' allude  to  the  very  playes  which  are  the  subjects  of  the 
present  disquisition.  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
Two  Houses,  &c.  and  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richarde  Didce  of 
Yorl^e;  «s,  by  *'  the  wretched  end  ct  Vsiirpers^'*  and  the  justice 
rof  Crod  in  ''punishing  murder,**  old  plays  on  the  subject  of  King 
Richard  III^  and  that  of  Hamtet,  pnor  to  those  of  Shakspeare, 
were,  1  believe,  alluded  to. 

*  See  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakapeare's 
Plays,  vol.  ii. 
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